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Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 

Roo3is  250-258,  State  House, 

Boston,  June  9,  1904. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
107  of  the  Revised  LaAvs,  and  to  request  that  you  will  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  7,  Chapter  9,  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHAS.  F.  PIDGIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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INTEODUCTION: 

ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE   CHIEF. 


To  THE  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  present,  herewith,  to  your  honorable  bodies,  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  107  of 
the  Revised  Laws. 

The  Current  Report. 

Part  I  is  entitled  Race  in  Industry.  The  information  con- 
tained therein  was  derived  from  the  schedules  of  the  State 
Census  of  1895.  The  object  of  the  presentation  was  to  show 
not  only  the  number  born  in  a  specified  country,  but  to  include 
therewith  those  having  a  father  and  mother  or  a  father  born  in 
that  country,  the  number  thus  ascertained  indicating  the  "  race." 
For  instance,  on  page  5  will  be  found  a  table  which  shows  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  specified  occupations  who  were 
born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parentage,  or  who,  wherever  born,  had 
an  Irish-born  father  and  mother  or  an  Irish-born  father,  thus 
causing  them  to  be  of  Irish  descent.  These  figures  should  not 
be  confounded  with  those  given  in  the  Census  as  indicating 
place  of  birth,  the  results  shown  in  this  Part  of  the  Report 
being  necessarily  much  larger. 

The  subject  of  Part  II  is  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Countries.  This  Part  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  70  of  the  Resolves 
of  1903,  and  was  submitted  to  the  legislature,  as  required  by 
the  Resolve,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1904.  The  object  of  the 
investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  which  free  emploj^ment  offices  were  in  operation, 
the  laws  creating  them,  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
they  were  conducted,  the  expense  for  maintaining  them,  the 
number  of  applications  made  for  positions,   the   number  of 
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viii  INTRODUCTION. 

situations  secured,  tlie  number  of  demands  for  help,  and  the 
number  of  places  filled. 

We  cheerfully  make  the  following  correction,  suggested  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Gerow,  Director  of  the  Free  Emploj^ment  Bureau 
at  Topeka,  Kansas  : 

I  beg  to  call  3'our  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Kansas  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  in  which  you  state  that  the  figures  shown  in  one  table  vary 
from  those  given  in  the  other.  We  have  two  classifications  in  this  office  — 
applications  for  positions  and  applications  for  help.  You,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  those  who  apply  for  help  want  either  men  or  women  to  do  work 
for  them,  and  we  have  registers  in  which  to  record  these  applications  and 
the  results.  In  your  first  table,  on  page  157,  you  fail  to  add  578  men  and 
women  who  obtained  positions  with  those  who  applied  for  help,  and  that 
makes  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  tables.  If  you  will  add 
to  your  table  the  number  of  positions  filled,  on  page  157,  the  amount  of  578, 
you  will  have  a  total  of  1.859,  which  is  the  total  of  the  classification  of  occu- 
pations b}-  sex  shown  on  your  page  158. 

Part  III  shows  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Neffro  in  Massachusetts.  The  information  contained  therein 
has  been  drawn  from  official  records  and  official  statistical 
tables,  supplemented  by  additional  investigations  made  by 
the  Special  Agents  of  the- Bureau.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce,  Director  of  tlie  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, we  have  been  enabled  to  include  a  report  relating 
to  the  negro  conference  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  February  18, 
1903,  and  the  Bureau  is  in  recei})t  of  a  letter  from  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered. 

Beginning  with  1890,  a  Part  of  the  Annual  Statistics  of 
Manufactures  Avas  devoted  to  Industrial  Chronology  ;  in  1893, 
the  publication  of  a  Labor  Chronology  was  begun  in  the  Bu- 
reau Report.  In  the  present  Report,  Part  IV,  the  Industrial 
and  Labor  Chronologies  are  combined,  the  information  supplied 
covering  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  including  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  1902  and  nine  months  of  the  year 
1903.  The  object  of  this  Part  is  to  present  in  chronological 
order  a  history  of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  as  regards  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  trades  unions,  work- 
ingmen"s  benefits,  industrial  changes,  and  labor  legislation. 
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Annual  Statistics  of  Manutactures. 
The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  which  lias  been 
issued  as  a  separate  report  since  188(5,  by  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  410  of  the  Acts  of  1904,  relative  to  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  certain  public  documents,  will  in  future  form  a 
part  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau,  its  issuance  as  a  separate 
public  document  being  discontinued. 

The  Census  of  1905. 
Chapter  423  of  the  Acts  of  1904  provides  for  the  taking 
of  a  Decennial  Census  of  the  population  and  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  1905.  In  order  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  may  be  known  to  the  recipients  of  this  report, 
the  text  of  the  same  is  herewith  given  : 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 


Deckn-niajl,   Oeistsxis  — 1905. 
THE    CENSUS    LAW. 

[Chap.  4-23,  Acts  of  1904.] 

An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  the  Decennial  Census  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Section  l.  The  decennial  census  of  the  Commonwealth,  required  by  articles  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  the  decennial  census  of  the 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  taken  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five 
and  in  ever3^  tenth  year  thereafter,  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  -2.  The  information  sought  by  the  census  shall  relate  to  population  and  social 
statistics,  manufactures,  trade,  mining  and  quarrying,  agricultural  products  and  property, 
the  fisheries,  commerce,  libraries,  and  to  schools  and  school  property.  This  information 
shall  be  gathered  upon  schedules  devised  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  con- 
taining inquiries  fraiued  by  the  bureau.  The  schedules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  governor 
and  council  for  their  approval,  and  shall  contain  no  other  inquiries  than  those  so  approved. 

Section  3.  Before  preparing  the  schedules,  tlie  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  shall  communicate  with  the  heads  of  the  different  state  departments,  offices,  and 
institutions,  and  invite  suggestions  from  them  as  to  the  insertion  of  inquiries  in  the 
schedules,  the  answers  to  which  will  supply  information  of  value;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  persons  so  addressed  to  communicate  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  within  sixty 
days  such  inquiries  as  they  may  desire  to  have  incorporated  in  the  schedules;  and  if  the 
same  are  approved  by  the  governor  and  council  they  shall  form  part  of  the  schedules. 
The  chief  shall  also  request  similar  suggestions  from  the  mayors  of  cities  and  the  selectmen 
of  towns,  and  the  inquiries  suggested  by  them  within  sixty  days  shall  form  part  of  the 
schedules,  if  approved  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
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Section  4.  Theinformatiou  to  be  gathered  as  to  population  and  social  statistics  shall 
include  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  special  enumeration  of  the  legal  voters 
residing  in  each  city  and  town  and  in  each  ward  in  each  city  in  tlie  Commonwealth  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  tlie  census  year.  The  information  as  to  lil)raries,  schools  and  school 
property  shall  relate  to  facts  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  said  year, 
and,  so  far  as  property  is  concerned,  as  it  exists  on  the  said  thirtieth  daj'  of  June.  The 
information  as  to  agricultural  products  and  property  shall  relate  to  facts  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  in  said  year,  and  so  far  as  property  is  concerned, 
as  it  exists  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  November.  The  information  as  to  manufactures, 
trade  and  commerce  shall  relate  to  the  facts  for  the  year  ending  on  the  tliirty-flrst  day  of 
December  in  said  year,  or  for  the  last  financial  year  of  the  establishment  or  firm  making 
a  return;  and  from  the  information  thus  collected  shall  be  compiled  the  report  on  the 
annual  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  census  year. 

Section  5.  The  government  of  the  United  States  having  provided  that  the  United 
States  census  office  may  co-operate  with  the  statistical  bureaus  in  the  several  states,  the 
United  States  census  office  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  field  work  in  gathering  statistics 
of  manufactures,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  director  of  the  United  States  census  for  the  rendering  of  such  service, 
the  contract  to  be  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  In  case  the 
gathering  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  by  the  United  States  should  cover  the  cal- 
endar year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  instead  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five, 
as  hereinljefore  provided,  the  statistics  of  manufactures  shall  be  taken  as  for  the  time 
provided  in  the  contract  made  with  the  director  of  the  census. 

Section  6.  In  case  the  contract  is  made  with  tlie  director  of  the  census  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  of  manufactures,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  the  appointment  of  special  agent  in  charge  for  this  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  States  census  of  manufactures,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  he  may  use 
the  rooms  of  the  bureau:  provided,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  appointment  shall  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Section  7.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  information  called  for  by  this  act  the 
chief  of  said  bureau  shall  appoint  census  enumerators  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealtli,  but  the  whole  number  of  enumerators  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  three 
tliousand  persons  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  preceding  decen- 
nial census,  and  shall  be  so  many  less  as  the  chief  may  decide  to  be  ade(iuate  for  the  duty  : 
provided,  that  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhaliitants  and  legal  voters  at  least  one  person 
shall  be  appointed  and  compensated  In  each  city  and  town;  and  provided,  further,  that 
each  person  appointed  asan  enumerator  shall  be  an  inliabitant  of  tlie  city  or  town  in  which 
he  is  to  perform  the  duty  required,  unless  a  properly  qualified  inhal>itaiit  cannot  be  found 
to  undertake  the  work,  in  which  case  a  non-resident  may  be  appointed. 

Section  a.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities  and  the  selectmen  of  towns  may  nomi- 
nate twice  as  many  persons  as  tliere  are  enumerators  to  be  appointed  in  each  city  and  town, 
and  of  the  persons  thus  nominated  there  shall  be  appointed  as  enumerators,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  those  found  best  (jualified  for  the  work,  as  determined  by  such  rules 
and  tests  as  the  said  chief  may  fix,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners of  the  Commonwealth.  In  case  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen  do  not 
nominate  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  thus  found  to  be  properly  ((ualiflsd,  witliin  thirty 
days  after  being  requested  to  do  so,  then  the  said  chief  may  appoint,  subject  to  such  tests 
as  to  qualifications  as  are  herein  provided  for,  the  additional  number  reijuired.  In  case 
any  enumerator  shall  be  found  incompetent  or  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  his 
commission  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  said  chief  and  another  enumerator  appointed 
in  his  place. 

Section  9.  Besides  the  enumerators  herein  provided  for,  the  said  chief  may  appoint 
special  agents  for  the  purpose  of  securing  statistics  of  the  dependent,  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  and  for  other  services  in  connection  with  tlie  census,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  regulations  of  law  applicable  to  the  employment  of  special  agents  of  said  bureau. 

Section  lO.  The  said  bureau  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  census 
year,  transmit  to  tlie  enumerators  appointed  under  the  preceding  section,  printed  schedules. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  two,  relating  to  the  population  and  social  sta- 
tistics, with  such  instructions  as  said  bureau  may  deem  necessary,  and  a  notice  that  the 
returns  upon  such  schedules  must  be  made  to  the  office  of  said  bureau  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  June  of  the  same  year. 

Section  11.  In  making  the  returns  designated  in  section  ten  the  enumerators  shall 
transmit  therewith  a  complete  list  of  all  librarians  and  proprietors  or  principals  of  all 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  colleges,  academies  and  private  schools;  and  upon  such 
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lists,  and  others  prepared  by  the  bureau,  the  information  relative  to  manufactures,  trade, 
mining  and  quarrj'ing,  the  fisheries,  commerce,  libraries  and  schoo's  and  scliool  property, 
shall  be  gathered  by  said  bureau  by  mail,  and  of  sucli  persons  as  fail  to  make  returns  by 
mail,  by  such  of  the  special  agents  appointed  under  section  nine  as  the  said  bureau  may 
designate. 

Section  12.  The  information  relative  to  agricultural  products  and  property  shall  be 
gathered  by  such  of  the  enumerators  and  special  agents  to  be  appointed  under  sections 
eight  and  nine  as  said  bureau  shall  designate,  but  the  number  so  designated  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  flfty  for  the  whole  Commonwealth;  and  they  shall  make  return 
of  sucli  information  on  or  before  the  flfteenth  day  of  January  following  the  census  year. 

Section  13.  The  enumerators  and  special  agents  appointed  under  this  act,  on  receiv- 
ing their  commissions  and  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  thej'  will  faithfully  perform,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their  commissions,  and  that  they  will  support 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which 
oaths  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  bureau  bj'  each  enumerator  or  special  agent,  with 
his  acceptance  of  his  appointment;  and  in  making  his  returns  as  to  population  and  social 
statistics  he  shall  sign  and  transmit  therewith  a  certificate  that  the  information  reported 
In  such  returns  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  All  other  schedules 
must  be  certified  to  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  persons  making  them. 

Section  14.  Upon  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city,  made  to  the 
chief  of  said  bureau  before  the  first  day  of  January  next  preceding  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
sus, said  chief  shall  direct  the  enumeration  to  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  in  each  street,  square  or  avenue  or  in  such  blocks 
or  sections  of  such  city  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  the  said 
chief,  and  the  said  chief  shall  report  the  results  of  such  enumeration  of  the  city  to  the  clerk 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  the  city  may  make  a  new  division  of  its  wards,  as  pro- 
vided  by  law;  and  a  description  of  the  new  ward  boundaries  with  the  population  of  the 
wards  shall  thereafter  be  filed  by  the  city  clerk  in  the  ofSces  of  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  said  bureau. 

Section  15.  The  said  bureau,  after  it  has  gathered  tlie  facts  as  to  population,  shall 
make  an  abstract  showing  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  in  each  lown  and  in 
each  ward  of  the  several  cities,  as  determined  by  the  enumeration,  arranged  by  counties, 
and  shall  return  the  same  into  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  December  of  each  census  year,  and  the  secretary  shall  submit  the 
same  to  the  general  court  within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  session  following  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  inhabitants. 

Section  16.  The  said  bureau,  after  it  shall  have  gathered  the  facts  called  for  in  this 
act,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  printed  reports  of  the  same,  with  proper  analyses,  for 
the  use  of  the  general  court,  but  in  the  reports  so  required  or  otherwise,  no  disclosure 
shall  be  made  of  the  names  of  individuals,  firms  or  corporations  supplying  the  informa- 
tion caUed  for  by  this  act,  such  information  being  deemed  confidential ;  and  any  enumerator 
or  employee  of  said  bureau  violating  this  i)rovision  shall  be  fined  as  provided  for  In  the  suc- 
ceeding section  for  wilful  deceit  and  falsehood. 

Section  17.  If  an  enumerator  or  agent  duly  appointed  under  this  act  wilfully  refuses 
to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  accordance  herewith  he  shajl  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  if  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  deceit  or  falsehood  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  give  the  information 
required  by  this  act  to  a  person  authorized  to  collect  the  same  he  shall  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  such  refusal. 

Section  is.  All  fines  imposed  by  this  act  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  b^-  information  or  complaint  of  the  attorney-general,  and  shall  accrue  wholly 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  19.  The  general  results  of  the  census  shall  be  contained  in  three  volumes :  the 
first  shall  present  statistics  relating  to  population,  schools  and  libraries;  the  second,  sta- 
tistics relating  to  agriculture,  mines,  pits  and  quarries,  the  fisheries  and  commerce;  the 
third,  statistic?  relating  to  manufactures  and  trade.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  to  present  the  general  information  absolutely  needed  by  the  public  in  the  most 
condensed  and  compact  form,  and  to  deliver  all  of  the  copy  required  for  the  three  volumes 
to  the  state  printers  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 
The  sociological  and  all  other  features  of  the  census  of  value  to  the  public  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  the  regular  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  bureau,  or  in  such  special  reports  as  may 
be  expressly  authorized  by  the  general  court. 
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Section  20.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  each  enumerator  emploj'ed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for 
each  day  of  nine  hours  acluallj'  employed  in  said  service,  and  to  each  special  agent  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  such  day;  and  the  account  of  each  enumerator  and 
special  agent  so  employed  shall  be  sworn  to,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  said  bureau.  Before  payment  to  "an  enumerator  the  returns  of  such  enumerator 
shall  have  been  examined  and  found  correct  and  properly  made.  No  allowance  shall  be 
made  to  any  enumerator  for  travelling  expenses,  except  in  extreme  cases  when  such  allow- 
ance would  secure  economy  in  the  enumeration,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  allowance 
be  made  except  upon  previous  written  authority  to  incur  such  expenses,  granted  by  the 
chief  of  said  bureau. 

Section  21.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  preliminary  jireparations  for  the  census,  in  preparing  and  printing 
schedules,  instructions,  blanks  and  other  like  preparations,  and  in  advising  the  public  by 
the  dissemination  of  proper  information  of  the  statistics  to  be  gathered.  He  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  abstracts  and  preparing  reports  on  the  census,  employ  such  clerical 
assistants  as  he  may  require,  under  the  limitations  and  regulations  of  law  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  clerical  assistance  in  said  bureau,  such  clerical  assistants  to  be  paid  from 
such  approi)riation  as  the  general  court  may  make  for  census  purposes;  but  the  rate 
of  pay  for  such  service  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Ave  dollars  for  each  day  actually 
employed.  From  this  sum  there  may  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  repairs  and 
putting  in  good  order  one  of  the  houses  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  said 
bureau  during  the  taking  of  the  census. 

Section  22.  In  order  that  the  work  of  enumeration,  of  tabulation,  and  of  proof  reading 
of  the  three  census  volumes  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  speed  and  accuracy,  the 
chief  is  hereby  authorized  to  ajipoint  not  more  than  six  persons,  who  shall  be  expert 
statisticians,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  six  dollars  for  each  day  actually  employed :  pj-o- 
vided,  that  these  appointments  are  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing 
such  appointments. 

Section  23.  From  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  until 
the  thirtieth  day  of  .June  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  these  three  years 
covering  the  periods  of  preparation,  enumeration,  tabulation,  and  printing  of  the  census 
volumes,  the  chief  of  said  bureau  and  the  first  and  second  clerks  thereof  shall  receive  an 
extra  compensation,  in  addition  to  their  salaries  as  are  now  provided  for  by  law,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  to  said  chief,  seven  hundred  dollars  to  said  first  clerk,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  to  said  second  clerk,  for  each  of  the  years  named,  such  extra  compensation 
to  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  for  census  purposes. 

Section  24.  The  sergeant-at-arms  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  any  unoccupied  rooms,  building  or  buildings 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Commonwealth,  which  may  be  suited  for  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
and  to  care  for  the  same:  provided,  that,  if  no  such  rooms  are  available,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  shall  secure  such  additional  rooms  as  may  be  required  by  and  adjudged  suitable 
by  him  for  the  work  on  the  census,  the  rent  of  such  rooms  and  the  care  thereof  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  approi)riations  for  the  census. 

Section  25.  In  order  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  the  new  census,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  is  hereby  authorized  to  destroy  or  sell  all  blank,  written  or  printed  material  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  bureau  which  has  become  useless,  occupying  room  which  can  be  used 
to  advantage :  provided,  that  all  sums  received  from  such  sales  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  26.  The  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the  maximum  cost  of  the  census  of  inhabitants 
and  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  paper  for  schedules  and  of  printing,  stereotyping  and  binding  the  three 
volumes  of  the  census  hereinbefore  provided  for;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  said 
bureau  to  incur  any  expense  or  obligation  whatever  in  respect  to  said  census  in  excess  of 
the  sum  herein  provided. 

Section  27.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety -four  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  28.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  June  4,  1904.] 
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Edition  of  Reports. 

In  previous  years  the  edition  of  the  Bureau  Report  has  con- 
sisted of  6,000  copies;  of  these  4,500  were  bound  in  cloth; 
1,000  (in  parts)  in  paper;  500  being  reserved  for  wliat  is 
known  as  the  public  document  series. 

Of  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  5,000  copies  were 
printed,  3,500  being  bound  in  cloth  ;  1,000  (in  parts)  in  paper ; 
and  500  kept  for  the  public  document  series. 

By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  410  of  the  Acts  of  1904,  ap- 
proved June  3,  to  take  effect  July  3,  1904,  a  change  has  been 
made  in  the  number  of  copies  and  also  in  the  manner  of  publi- 
cation. 

As  previously  stated,  the  separate  report  of  the  Annual 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  has  been  discontinued  and  will  in 
future  form  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  law  above  referred  to,  the  edition  of  the  Bureau 
Report  is  now  fixed  at  4,500  copies,  of  which  2,500  maybe 
issued  in  parts  (bound  in  paper)  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  ; 
1,500  copies  may  be  bound  in  cloth,  of  which  one-half  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau ;  500  copies  being  set  aside  for 
the  public  document  series. 

The  publication  of  the  report  in  this  manner  will  give  it  a 
much  wider  circulation  at  a  greatly  reduced  expense  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Persons  interested  in  a  subject  considered 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Report  do  not  care  for  the  whole 
report.  By  the  present  plan,  their  demand  for  information 
can  be  supplied  b}^  sending  them  the  Part  desired,  while  the 
other  parts  are  retained  to  fill  orders  from  persons  who  may 
be  interested  in  them.  On  the  old  plan,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  the  complete  report  in  order  to  supplj^  the  demand  for 
information  contained  in  one  of  its  parts. 

IXDUSTPvIAL    IXFOR3IATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  has  issued  16  circulars  of 
Industrial  Information  for  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and 
those  interested  in  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  industries. 
They  have  been  prepared  largely  from  the  Daily  Consular  Re- 
ports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
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Washington,  supplemented  by  information  drawn  from  other 
official  sources. 

The  numbers  and  description  of  the  contents  of  these  cir- 
culars is  given  below  : 

1.  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Cuba. 

2.  Print  Cloths  in  Cuba. 

3.  United  States  Machinery  in  France. 

4.  How  to  Build  Up  and  Increase  American  Trade. 

5.  Notes  on  Cuba  for  Massachusetts  Manufacturers. 

fi.  Cotton  Goods  in  Turkey,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Sudan. 

7.  Of  interest  to  ^Manufacturers  of  Confectionery,  Biscuits, 
Pork  Products,  etc. 

8.  Of  interest  to  Manufacturers  of  Machinerj^  Tools,  Re- 
frigerators, Mantels,  Bicycles,  Railroad  Supplies,  Electrical 
Goods,  etc. 

9.  Opening  for  American  Trade  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Ta- 
hiti, Hungary,  etc. 

10.  American  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Foreign  Countries. 

11.  American  Trade  in  Colombia,  Argentine  Republic, 
Southwest  England,  Austria,  Hungary,  Paraguay,  and  a  list 
of  importers  of  American  Goods  at  Prague,  Austria. 

12.  American  manufactures  in  Turkey,  Canada,  Germany, 
Colombia,  British  Columbia,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Belgium,  and 
Dutch  India,  and  proposed  Public  Works  at  Panama. 

13.  Information  of  value  to  Exporters  of  Pork  Products, 
of  Musical  Instruments,  Tools  and  Machinery,  Surgical  Instru- 
ments and  Druggists'  Supplies,  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Silver 
Novelties,  Cigarette  Paper,  Furniture,  American  Beer,  Ameri- 
can Food  Products,  Furnaces,  Heaters,  etc..  Carriages,  Canned 
Goods,  and  Boots  and  Shoes. 

14.  INIanufacturing  Opportunities  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

15.  Information  of  value  to  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of 
Arms  and  Ammunition,  Beer,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing, 
Clocks  and  Watches,  Cutlery,  Canned  Goods,  Candles,  House- 
hold Articles,  Hats,  Hardware,  Condensed  Milk,  Machinery 
and  Implements,  Perfumery,  Paper,  Soaps,  Textiles,  Umbrellas, 
and  Wagons. 

16.  Trade  in  Japan. 
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The  total  distril)ution  of  the  circulars  of  Industrial  Informa- 
tion, numbers  1  to  1(3,  is  5,795,  the  whole  number  being  mailed 
to  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  exporters  carrying  on  business 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Labor  Bulletin. 

Number  1  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  issued  in  Januar}^  1897  ;  Number  28,  for 
November,  1903,  comj^leted  the  seventh  year  of  its  publica- 
tion, during  which  time  it  was  issued  quarterly.  The  demand 
for  the  publication  was  so  great  that  I  decided  to  issue  it, 
during  the  present  year,  every  other  month.  The  numbers  for 
January,  March,  and  May  have  already  been  published,  the 
edition  varying  from  1,800  to  2,200  copies. 

No.  29,  for  January,  1904,  contained  the  following  articles  : 
Eight-hour  Day.  Licensing  of  Barbers.  Earlv  Closing  and 
Half-holiday  Laws  of  Australasia.  Industrial  Studies  —  Pro- 
prietors. Palaces  for  the  People.  Quarterly  Record  of 
Strikes. 

No.  30,  for  March,  1904,  contained  the  following:  National 
Trades  Associations.  Massachusetts-born  Living  in  Other 
States.  Industrial  Betterments.  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston. 
Current  Comment.  Prices  of  Food  in  Canada  and  Massachu- 
setts. Industrial  Agreements.  Labor  Legislation.  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions.  Statistical  Abstracts.  Strikes  and 
Lockouts. 

No.  31,  for  May,  1904,  contained:  City  Labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Review  of  Employment  and  Earnings.  Average 
Retail  Prices.  Strikes  and  Lockouts.  Industrial  Agreements. 
Current  Comment.  Labor  Legislation.  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions.     Excerpts.     Statistical  Abstracts. 

The  greater  part  of  each  edition  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  is  sent 
to  the  secretaries  of  trades  unions,  who  have  registered  the 
names  of  their  organizations  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
receive  the  Bulletin. 

Postage  or  Expressage. 
The  publications  of  the  Bureau  include  the  Annual  Report, 
the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  which  will  be  a  part  of 
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the  Report,  the  Labor  Bulletin,  the  Census  Reports,  circulars 
of  Industrial  Information  and  Trades  Union  Directory,  and 
special  reports  when  ordered  by  the  legislature. 

The  demand  for  these  publications  has  become  so  great  that 
the  Bureau  is  unable  to  pay  postage  or  express  charges  on  out- 
going documents,  except  on  exchanges.  Persons  desiring  the 
reports  occasionally  or  regular!}'  should  deposit  with  the  Bureau 
a  sum  ade(]uate  to  pay  transportation  on  volumes,  or  give  a 
standing  order  to  have  them  sent  by  express.  A  plan  which 
has  met  with  much  favor  has  been  to  send  to  the  Bureau  fifty 
cents  or  one  dollar  to  be  ap})lied  for  postage,  notice  being  sent 
when  the  amount  is  exhausted.  AVhen  persons  send  for  a 
single  order,  any  excess  of  postage  received  is  refunded. 

Bureau  of  IxroiniATiox. 
Many  requests  for  infofmation  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
Bureau  Reports  are  constantly  made  by  letter,  telephone,  or 
by  personal  visit  to  the  office.  The  total  nmiiber  of  such 
requests  from  February  2,  1903,  to  June  1,  1904,  was  838, 
being  for  a  period  of  IG  months  an  average  of  about  52  a 
month.  Many  of  these  inquiries  required  considerable  time 
and  application  for  the  framing  of  reliable  replies. 

The  Bureau  Libraky. 
On  June  1,  1904,  the   number   of  books  and  pamphlets  in 
the   Bureau   Library,    the  majority   of  them  being  statistical 
works,  was  16,873.     The  number  of  additions  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  June  1,  a  period  of  five  months,  number  376. 

Labor  Publications. 

The  Bureau  receives  and  reads  137  labor  newspapers  and 
magazines ;  of  these,  78  are  newspapers  and  59  magazines. 
Extracts  of  interest  to  workingmen  and  employers  of  labor 
are  made  from  them  and  appear  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  under 
the  headings,  Current  Comment,  Excerpts,  and  Statistical 
Abstracts. 

Distribution  of  Reports. 

The  number  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  sent  out  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,    1903,   was    16,771. 
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These  volumes  are  forwarded  to  our  foreign  exchanges,  to 
labor  unions  located  in  the  State,  to  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers, writers  on  labor  and  sociological  subjects,  libraries, 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press. 

Exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Massachusetts  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  enable  it  to  make  an  exhibit  adequately  repre- 
senting the  work  of  the  office. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  four  parts  : 

1 .  Thirty-three  volumes  of  Bureau  Reports  ;  1 7  volumes  of 
Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures;  the  Census  of  1875  (three 
volumes)  ;  the  Census  of  1885  (four  volumes)  ;  the  Census  of 
1895  (seven  volumes)  ;  and  the  Labor  Bulletins,  1897-1903 
(seven  volumes).  The  books  were  handsomely  bound  in  half- 
morocco. 

2.  Statistical  diagrams,  48  in  number,  were  prepared,  show- 
ing in  a  graphic  manner  facts  regarding  the  population,  social 
statistics,  productive  industries,  manufactures,  Avages  and 
earnings,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  coastwise  and  ocean 
commerce. 

3.  The  Board  of  jVIanagers  authorized  the  pul^lication  of  a 
hand  book,  which  contained  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  ; 
a  chronological  history  of  the  Biu-eau  and  of  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  from  1831  to  1903  ;  a  summary  of  the 
publications  of  the  Bureau,  including  a  digest  of  the  Bureau 
Reports,  by  subjects ;  a  similar  digest  of  the  Annual  Statistics 
of  Manufactures;  an  index  to  the  Labor  Bulletins,  Nos.  1  to 
28  ;  a  catalogue  of  subjects  considered  in  the  Decennial  Cen- 
suses of  1875,  1885,  and  1895 ;  titles  or  sul)ject  matter  of 
existing  labor  laws  ;  and  a  description  of  the  methods  of  work 
employed  in  the  tabulation  department  of  the  Bureau.  The 
volume  contains  12  illustrations  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Bureau,  and  10  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  devices  made 
use  of  in  statistical  tabulations. 

4.  Enlarged  photographs  of  the  work  rooms  of  the  Bureau 
were  also  made,  framed,  and  hung  in  position  over  the  cabinets 
containing  the  other  features  of  the  exhibit. 
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I  desire  to  express  here  my  appreciation  of  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  evident  wish  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
exhibit  manifested  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Gay,  the  Director  of  the  Educational  Department. 
To  them  the  Bureau  is  indebted  for  the  facilities  offered  for 
making  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  publications,  and  the 
methods  of  work  in  the  Bureau. 

Financial  Exhibit. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1  and  ending  December  31,  1903,  were  as  follows  : 


Appropriations. 


Chief 

First  clerk 

Second  clerk,  .... 
Special  agents, 
Contingent  ( Labor  Bulletin), 
Contingent  (Bureau),    . 


$3,000.00 
2,000.00 
l.G.'JO.OO 
2.400.00 
1,000.00 

ri.soo.oo 


$22,850.00 


EXPENDlTUnKS. 


and 


Chief,  salary,  . 
First  clerk,  salary, 
Second  clerk,  salary,    . 
Special     agents,    salaries 

traveling  expenses,   . 
Clerical  services,   . 
Messenger     and     laborer,    ser 

vices, 

Printing  (Labor  Bulletin), . 
Printing  (job  work),     . 
Books,    newspapers,    and    clip 

pings 

stationery  and  ollice  supjjlies. 
Traveling  expenses  of  oUicers, 

PostJige, 

Exprei-sage,  .... 
Other  contingent  expenses, 
Balance  remaining  in  treasury, 


$3,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,650.00 

3,6,31.71 
8,947.02 

672.53 

l,2i)9.84 

331.07 

449.96 
176.87 
110.70 
479.75 
61.36 
42.23 
36.96 


$22,850.00 


Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 


Contingent, 


$6,500.00 


$6,500.00 


Special  agents,  services. 
Special     agents,    traveling    ex 

penses, 

Clerical  services,  . 

I'ostage 

Printing  (job  work),     . 
other  contingent  expenses, 
Balance  remaining  in  treasury. 


$957.50 

758.. 51 

4,217.17 

350.00 

178.56 

15.95 

22.31 


$6,500.00 


Printing  of  Public  Documents. 


Contingent, 


$4,200.00 


4,200.00 


Printing  and  binding  P.  D.  15,  . 
Printing  and  binding  P.  D.  36,  . 
Balance  remaining  in  treasury. 


$2,087.01 
1,079.66 
1,033.33 

$4,200.00 
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Acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Drown,  Chief  Clerk,  has  had  general  super- 
vision, as  Executive  Officer,  diu'ing  the  year.  He  has  also  had 
immediate  charge  of  the  statistical  tables  used  in  the  Reports 
and  Bulletin.  Although  the  Bulletin  is  a  small  volume,  a 
great  amount  of  research  and  careful  comparison  is  required  to 
make  its  details  trustworthy,  and  my  special  thanks  are  due 
Mr.  Drown  for  his  assiduity  and  care  in  these  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  William  G.  Grundy,  Second  Clerk,  has  had  general 
charge  of  the  office  business.  It  is  a  position  requiring  not 
only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  statistical  presentations 
contained  in  the  Bureau  library.  He  conducts  the  Bureau  of 
Information,  and  my  thanks  are  due  him  for  his  very  efficient 
services. 

Commendation  is  due  to  the  special  agents,  and  to  the  lady 
clerks  in  charge  of  divisions  and  their  assistants  for  the  satis- 
factory service  rendered  during  the  year. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge,  also,  the  courtesy  of  those  work- 
ingmen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  town,  city,  and 
State  officials  who  have  aided  the  Bureau  during  the  year  by 
supplying  information  by  mail  or  to  our  agents. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


CHAS.  F.  PIDGIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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RACE    IN   INDUSTRY. 


In  the  Decennial  Census  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year 
1885,  in  addition  to  statistics  of  place  of  birth,  were  given 
those  relating  to  parent  nativity ;  that  is,  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  each  person  represented  in  the 
Census. 

By  means  of  these  figures  it  was  possible  to  secure  statistics 
of  racial  descent  to  use  in  a  sociological  way,  but  not  from  an 
industrial  standpoint.  There  are  few,  if  any,  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  gained  as  much  numerically  from  the  flood 
of  immigration  as  has  Massachusetts. 

In  1895,  the  number  of  foreign  born  persons  in  the  State 
was  764,930,  being  30.59  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Considering  foreign  parent  nativity,  which  included  persons 
having  both  parents  or  the  father  foreign  born,  the  total  was 
1,407,861,  or  56.31  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  which  was 
2,500,183. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1900,  the  number 
of  foreign  born  was  846,324,  or  30.17  per  cent;  and  the  num- 
ber having  both  parents  or  the  father  foreign  born,  1,625,572, 
or  57.95  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  which 
numbered  2,805,346. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  interest,  but  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, to  learn  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  these  immi- 
grants have  fitted  themselves  into  our  industrial  life.  There 
have  been  many  requests  made  by  citizens  for  information  of 
this  kind,  which  the  Bureau  is  now  able  to  supply  as  the  result 
of  a  long,  complicated,  and  very  expensive  tabulation. 

What  is  meant  by  "  Place  of  Birth"  is  easily  understood, 
it  referring  to  persons  born  in  a  specified  State  or  country. 
The  term  "  Descent"  needs  a  more  particular  description.  As 
used  in  this  Part  it  means  a  person  born  in  a  specified  country, 

[3] 
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or  in  some  other  country,  having  a  father  and  mother,  or  a 
father,  born  in  the  first  specified  country,  for  the  father  gives  the 
nationality  to  the  child.  An  illustration  may  make  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  still  plainer ;  for  instance,  if  a  child  had  a 
French  father  and  an  English  mother,  the  child  being  born  in 
the  United  States,  the  child  would  be  considered  as  of  French 
descent. 

To  bring  out  the  industrial  relations  of  our  foreign  born 
residents,  it  was  necessar}^  to  correlate  the  place  of  birth  and 
descent  with  the  classification  of  occupations.  In  this  Part 
only  productive  industries  are  included,  meaning  by  that  term 
not  simply  those  which  produce  or  manufacture  articles,  but 
also  those  which  supply  the  person  following  them  with  a  liveli- 
hood. 

The  occupations  are  represented  in  two  forms  —  by  classes, 
and  by  subdivisions  of  classes.  The  13  productive  classes 
of  occupations  include,  Government,  Professional,  Domestic 
Service,  Personal  Service,  Trade,  Transportation,  Agriculture, 
The  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  Mining,  Laborers,  Apprentices, 
and  Children  at  Work. 

In  these  13  classes  of  productive  occupations  are  115  sub- 
divisions. These  subdivisions  are  given  in  the  tables  which 
follow,  but  an  illustration  of  the  composition  of  classes  by  sub- 
divisions will  be  valuable  here  by  way  of  explanation.  For 
instance,  under  Government  there  are  five  subdivisions,  as  fol- 
lows :  National  Government,  State  Government,  City  and 
Town  Government,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

Under  Professional,  there  are  nine  subdivisions  :  Religion, 
Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  Art,  Music,  Amusements,  Educa- 
tion, and  Science. 

Under  Laborers,  there  are  three  subdivisions  :  agricultural 
laborers,  laborers  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  "  other  laborers,"  the  latter  subdivision  including  all  those 
not  properly  classified  under  the  twojDreceding  headings. 

In  the  showings  which  are  given  hereinafter  for  each  race, 
state,  and  province,  the  tables  are  presented  in  the  same  order, 
each  being  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  analysis.  These 
tables  are  three  in  number,  and  we  append  a  condensed  descrip- 
tion of  the  information  contained  in  each. 
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First:  Occupations  of  persons  of  specified  descent  by  sex, 
witli  classifications  by  classes  and  subdivisions  of  productive 
industries. 

Second:  Recapitulation  of  the  above,  for  the  State,  by 
classes  of  occupations  only,  with  percentages. 

TJiird :  A  recapitulation  for  the  State,  by  sex  and  occupa- 
tion classes,  showing  also  native  born  for  Massachusetts  and 
"other  states,"  and  foreign  born  by  specified  countries  and 
"  other  countries." 

RACE   BY   OCCUPATION. 

Born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  Parentage  or  of  Irish  Descent. 

The  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables  number  309,- 
696,  of  whom  201,558,  or  65.08  per  cent,  are  males,  and  108,- 
138,  or  34.92  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in 
each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  114  of  the 
115  subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivision 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  under  the  class  called  Manu- 
factures. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Irish  Descent :  By  Sex. 


OCCDPATIOSS  BT  CLASSES  AND    SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females 


Government,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government, 
*City  and  town  government, 
Army,        .... 
Navy,         .... 


Professional,  . 
Religion,  . 
Law,  . 
Medicine,  . 
Literature, 
Art,  . 
Music, 

Amusements, 
*Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Sej-vice, 

*Boarding  and  lodging, 

*Domestic  service  (private  families) , 


Personal  Service,    . 
♦Personal  service. 


Trade, 

*Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
♦Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 


5,835 
1,441 

228 

3,916 

95 

155 


2,722 
727 
325 
456 
221 
63 
180 
278 
148 
324 

4,362 
2,103 
2,259 

6,499 
6,499 

22,513 
7,156 
3,562 


607 

57 

238 

312 


3,177 

407 

8 

33 

31 

23 

278 

37 

2,358 

2 

36,768 

5,948 

30,820 

6,770 
6,770 

6,638 

709 

2,304 


6,442 

1,498 

466 

*4,228 

95 

155 

5,899 

1,134 

333 

489 

252 

86 

458 

315 

*2,o06 

326 

41,130 

*8,051 

*33,079 

13,269 
*13,269 

29,151 
*7,865 
*5,866 


See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Irish  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Botli  Sexes 


Trade  —  Con. 
*Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
*Me8sengers,  porters,  etc.. 


Transportation, 
*Carrier8  on  roads, 
*Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
CaiTiers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agriculture,    . 
*Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc.. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         .... 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Ai'tisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
♦Boots  and  shoes. 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
•Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings,        .... 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Charcoal  and  kindlers, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
*Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine,  . 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,   . 
*Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

DyestufFs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating,  .... 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.. 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 

Fertilizers,         .... 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, 
♦Food  preparations,    . 

Furniture,  .... 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hose :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 
*Leather, 


7,766 
1,774 
2,255 

21,760 

15,529 

5,418 

813 

4,945 

4,846 

99 

605 
605 

88,776 

157 

210 

436 

37 

13,743 

283 

107 

142 

15,684 

39 

90 

601 

1,902 

16 

1 

51 

696 

1,836 

62 

366 

271 

18 

9,258 

13 

7 

68 

18 

58 

768 

45 

30 

6 

19 

2 

14 

169 

1,643 

1,334 

243 

256 

88 

39 

132 

168 

18 

287 

4,463 


3,197 

36 

392 

144 

18 

123 

3 

32 
32 


5 
5 

53,272 

60 

10 

17 

6,922 

991 

1 

196 

6 

9 

235 

1,195 

43 

2 


467 
10;790 

12 

528 

2 

14,040 

16 

80 

2 

16 

170 

3 

7 

41 

1 

2 

22 

189 

809 

261 

29 
13 
41 
25 

892 
14 
22 

111 


*10,963 

1,810 

*2,647 

21,904 

*15,547 

*5,541 

816 

4,977 

*4,878 

99 

610 
610 

142,048 

157 

270 

446 

54 

*20,665 

1,274 

108 

338 

*15,690 

48 

325 

1,796 

1,945 

18 

1 

60 

1,163 

*12,626 

62 

378 

799 

20 

*23,298 

29 

7 

148 

20 

74 

938 

48 

37 

47 

20 

4 

36 

358 

*2,452 

1,595 

243 

285 

101 

80 

157 

1,060 

32 

309 

*4,574 
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Occiqyations  of  Persons  of  Irish  Descent :  By  Sex 


Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Females      Both  Sexes 


Mamifactures  —  Con. 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 
Lumber, 

*Machines  and  machinery, 

*Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

*Paper  and  paper  goods,    .... 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing,       .... 

*Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment,    . 

*Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Saddlery  and  harness,      .... 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

♦Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  • 

Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods, 

♦Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 

Mining, 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

♦Laborers  (agriculture),     .        .        .        . 

♦Laborers  (manufactures), 

♦Laborers,  other 

Apprentices, 

Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 

Children  at  work, 


80 

1 

328 

18 

218 

- 

4,344 

43 

8,450 

621 

94 

83 

110 

6 

614 

40 

23 

1 

37 

5 

2,052 

2,547 

4 

6 

74 

23 

30 

68 

2,601 

1,503 

1,013 

246 

256 

_ 

1,744 

1,941 

304 

17 

114 

23 

138 

- 

182 

706 

90 

24 

2,008 

1 

199 

753 

173 

28 

313 

241 

19 

19 

67 

14 

88 

61 

851 

12 

5,884 

5,088 

380 

832 

584 

_ 

584 

- 

40,713 

77 

7,233 

- 

8,163 

53 

25,317 

24 

1,671 

193 

1,671 

193 

573 

455 

573 

455 

81 

346 

218 

♦4,387 

♦9,071 

177 

116 

654 

24 

42 

♦4,599 

10 

97 

98 

♦4,104 

1,259 

256 

♦3,685 

321 

137 

138 

888 

114 

♦2,009 

952 

201 

554 

38 

81 

149 

863 

♦10,972 

1,212 

584 
584 

40,790 

♦7,233 

♦8,216 

♦25,341 

1,864 
1,864 

1,028 
1,028 


To  thoroughly  analyze  the  preceding  table  would  require  a 
virtual  repetition  in  text  of  what  is  given  therein  in  tabular 
form.  In  order  to  make  the  important  lines  easy  of  reference, 
a  star  has  been  placed,  in  each  case  where  the  number  of  both 
sexes  reaches  2,000  or  more,  before  the  name  of  the  occupation 
and  also  before  the  number  in  the  column  headed  "Both  Sexes." 

A  condensed  analysis  of  the  number  of  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  employed  in  each  of  the  114  subdivisions,  will  be  of 
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interest.  There  are  63  subdivisions  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  who  were  l)orn  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parentage 
or  of  Irish  descent,  was  under  500  ;  in  10  subdivisions  the  num- 
ber so  employed  was  500  but  under  1,000;  in  13,  1,000  but 
under  2,000;  in  11,  2,000  but  under  5,000;  in  seven,  5,000 
but  under  10,000  ;  in  six,  10,000  but  under  20,000  ;  in  three, 
20,000  but  under  30,000 ;  in  one,  30,000  and  over. 

In  28  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  2,000  or  more,  the  total  being  273,362,  or  88.27  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number. 

We  next  present  a  recapitulation  by  classes  of  occupations, 
showing  the  number  of  males,  the  number  of  females,  and  the' 
total  of  both  sexes,  with  percentages. 


Recapitulation^  loith  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

FfiMALKS 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

201,558 

100.00 

108,138 

100.00 

309,696 

100.00 

65.08 

34.92 

Government, . 

5,835 

2.90 

607 

0.56 

6,442 

2.08 

90.58 

9.42 

Professional,  . 

2,722 

1.35 

3,177 

2.94 

5,899 

1.91 

46.14 

53.86 

Domestic  service,  . 

4,362 

2.16 

36,768 

34.00 

41,130 

13.28 

10.61 

89.39 

Personal  service,    . 

6,499 

3.22 

6,770 

6.26 

13,269 

4.28 

48.98 

51.02 

Trade,    . 

22,513 

11.17 

6,638 

6.14 

29,151 

9.41 

77.23 

22.77 

Transportation, 

21,760 

10.80 

144 

0.13 

21,904 

7.07 

99.34 

0.66 

Agriculture,   . 

4,945 

2,45 

32 

0.03 

4,977 

1.61 

99.36 

0.64 

The  Fisheries, 

605 

0.30 

5 

0.01 

610 

0.20 

99.18 

0.82 

Manufactures, 

88,776 

44.05 

53,272 

49.26 

142,048 

45.87 

62.50 

37.50 

Mining,  . 

584 

0.29 

- 

- 

584 

0.19 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

40,713 

20.20 

77 

0.07 

40,790 

13.17 

99.81 

0.19 

Apprentices,  . 

1,671 

0.83 

193 

0.18 

1,864 

0.60 

89.65 

10.35 

Children  at  work,  . 

573 

0.28 

455 

0.42 

1,028 

0.33 

55.74 

44.26 

The  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parent- 
age or  of  Irish  descent  employed  in  productive  industries  in 
the  Commonwealth  was  309,696,  of  whom  65.08  per  cent  Avere 
males  and  34.92  per  cent  were  females. 

The  largest  representations  are  found  in  the  classes,  Manu- 
factures, with  45.87  per  cent  ^  Domestic  Service,  with  13.28  per 
cent;  and  Laborers,  with  13.17  per  cent;  these  three  classes 
aggregating  72.32  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  so  employed. 

Considering  the  relative  representations  of  the  sexes,  we  find 
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that  62.50  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  Manufactures  were 
males,  and  37.50  per  cent  were  females ;  in  Domestic  Service, 
10.61  per  cent  were  males  and  89.39  per  cent  females ;  of  the 
Laborers,  99.81  per  cent  were  males  and  0.19  per  cent  females. 
The  final  presentation  shows,  by  classes  of  occupations  and 
sex,"  the  number  of  persons  of  native  and  foreign  birth,  it 
being,  of  course,  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  for 
persons  of  Irish  descent.  The  column  headings  in  the  table 
show  plainly  the  basis  of  its  composition.  For  instance,  under 
<'  Native,"  we  have  a  classification  of  persons  of  Irish  parentage 
iDorn  in  Massachusetts  or  in  other  States  of  the  Union ;  under 
the  heading  "Foreign,"  we  have  a  classification  of  persons 
born  in  Ireland  or  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Irish  parent- 
age ;  under  "  Aggregates,"  we  have  the  combined  native  born, 
the  combined  foreign  born,  and  the  total  of  native  born  and 
foreiffn  born. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Irish  Descent :  By  Classes  of 

Occupations. 


Nativk            I 

Foreign- 

Aggregates 

f'LASSES   OF  OCCCPA- 

TI0N8  AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born 

in  otlier 

States 

Born 

in 

Ireland 

Born  in 

otlier 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

3,471 

3,239 

232 

3,866 
1,652 
2,214 

7,332 
1,207 
6,125 

5,082 
2,721 
2,361 

19,058 
13,946 
5,112 

9,263 

9,168 

95 

1,170 

1,166 

4 

176 

174 

2 

422 

395 

27 

657 
248 
409 

1,423 

269 

1,154 

750 
488 
262 

1,520 

1,193 

327 

1,197 

1,196 

1 

140 
140 

13 
13 

2,309 

1,998 

311 

1,151 
697 
454 

30,873 

2,707 

28,166 

6,760 
2,977 
3,783 

7,388 

6,449 

939 

10,559 

10,513 

46 

3,569 

3,541 

28 

375 

372 

3 

240 

203 

37 

225 
125 
100 

1,502 

179 

1,323 

677 
313 
364 

1,185 
925 
260 

885 

883 

2 

98 
98 

46 
46 

3,893 

3,634 

259 

4,523 
1,900 
2,623 

8,755 
1,476 
7,279 

5,832 
3,209 
2,623 

20,578 

15,139 

5,439 

10,460 

10,364 

96 

1,310 

1,306 

4 

189 
187 

2 

2,549 

2,201 

348 

1,376 

822 
554 

32.375 

2,886 

29,489 

7,437 
3,290 
4,147 

8,573 
7,374 
1,199 

11,444 

11,396 

48 

3,667 

3,639 

28 

421 

418 

3 

6,442 

5,835 

607 

5.899 
2,722 
3,177 

41,130 

4,362 

36,768 

13,269 
6,499 
6,770 

29,151 

22,513 

6,638 

21,904 

21,760 

144 

4,977 

4,945 

32 

610 

605 

5 

10 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Irish  Descent :  By  Classes  of 
Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occdpa- 
TioNS  AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born 

in 
Ireland 

Born  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Manitfactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

72,449 
40,404 
32,045 

9,708 
6,192 
3,516 

50,817 
36,602 
14,215 

9.074 
5,578 
3,496 

82,157 
46,596 
35,561 

59,891 
42,180 
17,711 

142,048 
88,776 
53,272 

Mining, 
Ma"les, 

152 
152 

30 
30 

380 
380 

22 
22 

182 
182 

402 
402 

584 
584 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

8,327 

8,284 

43 

1,127 
1,126 

1 

30,054 

30,022 

32 

1,282 
1,281 

1 

9,454 

9,410 

44 

31,336 

31,303 

33 

40,790 
40,713 

77 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1,452 

1,300 

152 

85 
78 

7 

274 

246 

28 

53 

47 

6 

1,537 

1,378 

159 

327 

293 

34 

1,864 

1,671 

193 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

700 
394 
306 

63 
34 
29 

202 

109 

93 

63 
36 
27 

763 
428 
335 

265 
145 
120 

1,028 
573 

455 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

132,498 
83,807 
48,691 

17,135 

11,402 

5,733 

144,711 
96,613 
48,098 

15,352 
9,736 
5,616 

149,633 
95,209 
54,424 

160,063 

106,349 

53,714 

309,696 
201,558 
108,138 

Considering  Manufactures,  we  find  a  total  of  142,048  persons 
employed,  of  whom  82,157  were  native  born  and  59,891  foreign 
born.  Of  the  native  born,  72,449  were  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  9,708  in  other  States  of  the  Union  ;  of  the  foreign  born, 
50,817  were  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parentage  and  9,074  in 
other  foreign  countries  of  Irish  parentage. 

Under  Domestic  Service,  we  find  a  total  of  41,130,  8,755 
being  native  born  and  32,375  foreign  born.  Of  the  native  born, 
7,332  were  born  in  Massachusetts  and  1,423  in  other  States  of 
the  Union  ;  of  the  foreign  born,  30,873  were  born  in  Ireland 
of  Irish  parentage  and  1,502  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Irish 
parentage. 

There  were  40,790  Laborers,  of  whom  9,454  were  native 
born  and  31,336  foreign  born.  Of  the  native  born,  8,327  Avere 
born  in  Massachusetts  and  1,127  in  other  States  of  the  Union  ; 
of  the  foreign  born,  30,054  were  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parent- 
age and  1,282  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Irish  parentage. 

The  totals  for  the  State  when  considered  present  some  inter- 
esting results.  Ot  the  309,696  persons  included,  149,633  were 
native  l)orn  and  160,063  foreign  born.     Of  the  native  born, 
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95,209  were  males  and  54,424  females;  of  the  foreign  born, 
106,349  were  males  and  53,714  females. 

Of  the  132,498  born  in  Massachusetts,  83,807  were  males 
and  48,691  females;  of  the  17,135  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  males  numbered  11,402  and  the  females  5,733. 

Considering  the  144,711  born  in  Ireland,  we  find  that  96,613 
were  males  and  48,098  were  females;  of  the  15,352  born  in 
other  foreign  countries,  9,736  were  males  and  5,616  were 
females. 

Born  in  Canada  of  French  Canadian  Parentage  or  of 
French  Canadian  Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  the  persons  considered  number  83,656, 
of  whom  59,371,  or  70,97  per  cent,  are  males,  and  24,285,  or 
29.03  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of 
the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  114  of  the  115 
subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivision 
Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  under  the  class  called  Manu- 
factures. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  for  each  descent  herein- 
after considered  an  analysis  as  complete  in  detail  as  has  been 
presented  for  Irish  descent.  That  presentation  will  serve  as  a 
model  from  whicTi  the  reader  can  learn  the  proper  method  of 
consulting  the  tables  presented  for  the  other  descents.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  points  of  general  interest  in  each  table, 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  descent  now  under  consideration.  In  the  general 
summary,  which  follows  the  last  table  relating  to  Race  by 
Occupation,  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  each 
descent  are  considered. 

In  nine  of  the  subdivisions  shown  in  the  first  table  which 
follows,  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  2,000  or  more, 
the  total  being  54,543,  or  65.20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  persons  born  in  Canada  of  French  Canadian  parentage  or 
of  French  Canadian  descent. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  totals  for  the  State  given  in  the  third  table  may  be 
briefly  analyzed.  Of  the  83,656  persons  included,  19,834  were 
native  born  and  63,822  foreign  born.      Of  the  native  born, 
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13,359  were  males  and  6,475  females  ;  of  the  foreign  born, 
46,012  were  males  and  17,810  females. 

Of  the  12,871  born  in  Massachusetts,  8,339  were  males  and 
4,532  females  ;  of  the  6,963  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
the  males  numbered  5,020  and  the  females  1,943. 

Considering  the  62,211  born  in  Canada  of  French  Canadian 
parentage,  we  find  that  44,534  were  males  and  17,677  were 
females;  of  the  1,611  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  1,478 
were  males  and  133  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Canadian  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,    .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government, 

Army 

Navy,         .... 


Professional,  . 
Religion,  . 
Law,  . 
Medicine,  . 
Literature, 
Art,  . 
Music, 

Amusements, 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging, 

Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
*Personal  service, 


Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc.. 


Transportation, 
*Carriers  on  roads. 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agricultxire,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc., 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         .... 
Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition,     . 
Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work, 


214 

37 

19 

147 

9 

2 


.522 
140 
20 
205 
20 
17 
49 
21 
22 
28 

354 
228 
126 

1,850 
1,850 

4,172 

1,539 

658 

1,542 

284 

149 

3,525 

2,635 

818 

72 

796 

766 

30 

617 
617 

37,270 

20 

137 

1 


28 
4 


19 


413 
47 

1 
1 

4 

71 

6 

283 


1,315 

267 

1,048 

339 
339 

713 

74 

219 

393 

7 
20 


20,701 
1 


242 
41 
24 

166 


935 
187 

20 
206 

21 

21 
120 

27 
305 

28 

1,669 

495 

1,174 

2,189 
*2,189 

4,885 

1,613 

877 

1,935 

291 

169 

3,525 

«2,635 

818 

72 

798 

768 

30 

617 
617 

57,971 

21 

137 

1 


See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Canadian  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Continued. 


OCCCPATIOSS   BT   CLASSES  ASD    SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females       Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
*Boots  and  shoes,        .... 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 

Brick,  tileS;  and  sewer  pipe,     . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
*Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 

Charcoal  and  kindlers, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
♦Clothing 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,    . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine,  .... 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 
♦Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 

Fireworks  and  matches,    . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods. 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) ,     . 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,   . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spii'ituous) , 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness, 


230 

2 

5,283 

322 

626 

33 

6,356 

8 

13 

46 

736 

1 

1 

1 

137 

295 

37 

26 

37 

4 

11,719 

2 

3 

12 

2 

15 

87 

15 

10 

1 

6 

1 

7 

324 

551 

577 

13 

18 

5 

2 

11 

410 

1 

117 

542 

15 

26 

202 

1,086 

1,871 

20 

66 

71 

2 

678 

3 

73 

4 

231 

135 

52 

95 

128 


1 

1,569 

197 

1 

10 
3 

25 
81 
12 


2,459 

1 
48 
1 
12,110 
1 
1 
7 

3 

12 
1 
1 

2 


1 

232 

24 

62 


1,002 

10 
30 


2 

57 

17 

1 

4 

380 

3 

50 
20 

99 
9 


230 
3 

*6,852 

519 

627 

43 

•6,359 

8 

38 

127 

748 

1 

1 

1 

205 

*2,754 

37 

27 

85 

«23,829 

3 

4 

19 

2 

18 

99 

16 

11 

3 

6 

1 

8 

556 

575 

639 

13 

.    19 

5 

3 

13 

1,412 

1 

127 

572 

15 

26 

202 

1,088 

1,928 

37 

67 

75 

2 

1,058 

3 

76 

4 

281 

155 

52 

194 

137 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Canadian  Descent:  By  Sex 
—  Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Ma7iufactures  — .Con. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances 
Shipbuilding,     . 
Silk  and  silk  goods, . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 
Stone,         .... 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
"Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods, 
*Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods. 

Mining,  .... 
Mining, 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 
*Laborers  (manufactures) 
*Laborers,  other 

Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work. 


481 
31 

121 
45 

417 
19 
18 
75 
22 
11 
11 

199 
1,996 

263 

334 
334 

8,541 
1,983 
2,729 
3,829 

283 
283 

893 
893 


304 
13 

23 
2 

11 
4 

5 

1 

1,360 

286 


11 


46 
46 


717 
717 


551 
31 

425 
58 

417 
42 
20 
86 
26 
11 
16 

200 
*3,356 

549 

334 
334 

8,552 

1,983 

*2,739 

*3,830 

329 
329 

1,610 
1,610 


Recapitulation,  ivith  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexbs 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

59,371 

100.00 

24,285 

100.00 

83,656- 

100.00 

70.97 

29.03 

Government,  . 

214 

0.36 

28 

0.12 

242 

0.29 

88.43 

11.57 

Professional,  . 

522 

0.88 

413 

1.70 

935 

1.12 

55.83 

44.17 

Domestic  service,  . 

354 

0.60 

1,315 

5.41 

1,669 

2.00 

21.21 

78.79 

Personal  service,    . 

1,850 

3.12 

339 

1.40 

2,189 

2.62 

84.51 

15.49 

Trade,     . 

4,172 

7.03 

713 

2.94 

4,885 

5.84 

85.40 

14.60 

Transportation, 

3,525 

5.94 

- 

- 

3,525 

4.21 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,   . 

796 

1.34 

2 

0.01 

798 

0.95 

99.75 

0.25 

The  Fisheries, 

617 

1.04 

- 

- 

617 

0.74 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

37,270 

62.77 

20,701 

85.24 

57,971 

69.30 

64.29 

35.71 

Mining,  . 

334 

0.56 

- 

- 

334 

0.40 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

8,541 

14.38 

11 

0.04 

8,552 

10.22 

99.87 

0.13 

Apprentices,  . 

283 

0,48 

46 

0.19 

329 

0.39 

86.02 

13.98 

Children  at  work,  . 

893 

1.50 

717 

2.95 

1,610 

1.92 

55.47 

44.53 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  French  Canadian  Descent: 
By  Classes  of  Occxqaitions. 


Classes  of  Occopa- 
TION8  AND  Sex. 


Gove)-nment, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation , 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 


Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborei-s, 
Males, 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 


Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


.  47 

41 

6 

132 

44 


183 

15 

168 

261 

211 

50 

1,083 
808 
275 

488 

488 

81 
81 


13 
13 

9,253 
5,527 
3,726 

16 
16 

740 

738 

2 

133 
116 

17 

441 
241 
200 

12,871 
8,339 
4,532 


Born  In 
other 
States 


30 

26 

4 

77 
47 
30 

122 
23 
99 

262 

231 

31 

411 
334 

77 

396 
396 

72 

72 


2 
2 

4,787 
3,160 
1,627 

14 
14 

610 

608 

2 

32 

28 
4 

148 
79 
69 

6,963 
5,020 
1,943 


Born  in 
Canada 
(French) 


Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


"  57 
40 
17 

712 
418 
294 

1,340 

312 

1,028 

1,606 

1,355 

251 

3,277 

2,923 

354 

2,514 
2,514 

636 
634 


596 
596 

42,956 
27,704 
15,252 

300 
300 

7,045 
7,038 

7 

162 

137 

25 

1,010 
563 
447 

62,211 
44.534 
17,677 


108 

107 

1 

14 

13 

1 

24 

4 

20 

60 
53 

7 

114 
107 

7 

127 
127 

9 
9 


6 
6 

975 

879 

96 

4 
4 

157 
157 


11 

10 

1 

1,611 

1,478 

133 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


77 
67 
10 

209 

91 

118 

305 

38 

267 

523 

442 

81 

1,494 

1,142 

352 

884 
884 

153 
153 


15 
15 

14,040 
8,687 
5,353 

30 
30 

1,350 

1,346 

4 

165 
144 

21 

589 
320 
269 

19,834 

13,359 

6,475 


Foreign 
Born 


165 
147 

18 

726 
431 
295 

1,364 

316 

1,048 

1,666 

1,408 

258 

3,391 

3,030 

361 

2,641 
2,641 

645 

643 

2 

602 
602 

43,931 
28,583 
15,348 

304 
304 

7,202 

7,195 

7 

164 
139 

25 

1,021 
573 
448 

63,822 
46,012 
17,810 


242 

214 

28 

935 
522 
413 

1,669 

354 

1,315 

2,189 

1,850 

339 

4,885 

4,172 

713 

3,525 
3,525 

798 

796 

2 

617 
617 

57,971 
37,270 
20,701 

334 
334 

8,552 

8,541 

11 

329 

283 

46 

1,610 
893 
717 

83,656 
59,371 
24,285 
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Born  in  England  of  English  Parentage  or  of  English 

Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  the  persons  considered  number 
67,024,  of  whom  49,729,  or  74.20  per  cent,  are  males,  and 
17,295,  or  25.80  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented 
in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  113  of 
the  115  subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdi- 
visions Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  and  Charcoal  and 
Kindlers  under  the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  11  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  2,000  or  more,  the  total  being  40,337,  or  60.18  per  cent 
of  the  w^hole  number  of  persons  born  in  England  of  English 
parentage  or  of  English  descent. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

We  analyze  briefly  the  totals  for  the  State  given  in  the 
third  table.  Of  the  67,024  persons  considered,  21,678  were 
native  born,  and  include  15,251  males  and  6,427  females ; 
of  the  45,346  foreign  born,  34,478  were  males  and  10,868 
females;  the  total,  67,024,  comprehending  49,729  males  and 
17,295  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  16,155,  11,175  being 
males  and  4,980  females;  of  the  5,523  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union,  4,076  were  males  and  1,447  females. 

Of  the  40,345  born  in  England  of  English  parentage,  30,967 
were  males  and  9,378  females  ;  there  were  5,001  born  in  other 
foreign  countries  of  English  parentage,  3,511  being  males  and 
1,490  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  English  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


JIalcs  Females      Both  Sexes 


Goveriifnent,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government. 
Army,        .... 
Navy,         .... 

Professional,  .... 
Religion,    .... 

Law, 

Medicine,  .... 


735 

142 

194 

12 

64 

56 

446 

74 

14 

_ 

17 

- 

1,335 

712 

287 

44 

63 

1 

201 

14 

877 
206 
120 
520 
14 
17 

2,047 

331 

64 

215 
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Occupations  of  Perso7is  of  English  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


OCCDPATIONS   BT  CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Professio7ial  —  Con. 
Literature, 
Art,    . 
Masic, 

Amusements,    . 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service,   . 
Boarding  and  lodgin 
♦Domestic  service  (pr 


Personal  Service,    . 
•Personal  service. 


vate  families) , 


Trade, 

♦Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
♦Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


Tratisportation, 
Carriers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agriculture,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc., 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         .... 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artisans'  tools, .... 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
*Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
♦Building 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings,        .... 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded) 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
♦Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 

Cooking,  liffhting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine,  . 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,   . 
♦Cotton  goods,    .... 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

DyestufFs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 

Electroplating,  .... 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 


98 
97 

192 
68 
85 

244 

1,008 
523 
485 

1,646 
1,646 

7,064 
2,058 
1,289 
2,404 
983 
330 

2,912 

1,851 

797 

264 

1,390 

1,359 

31 

148 
148 

29,601 

5 

90 

225 

35 

1,783 

98 

22 

40 

4,051 

15 

25 

445 

579 

6 

25 

443 

564 

7 

58 

70 

3 

7,464 

9 

1 

20 

14 

17 

396 

27 


31 
35 

114 
27 

442 
4 

2,999 

439 

2,560 

1,047 
1,047 

1,265 

142 

340 

727 

19 

37 

18 
9 
6 
3 

10 
7 
3 

1 
1 

10,886 


2 
604 
117 

20 

3 

15 

185 

4 


130 
1,645 


46 

2 

5,192 

10 
2 

12 
1 
3 

37 
1 
1 
5 


129 
132 
306 
95 
527 
248 

4,007 

962 

♦3,045 

2,693 
♦2,693 

8,329 
*2,200 

1,629 
•3,131 

1,002 
367 

2,930 

1,860 

803 

267 

1,400 

1,366 

34 

149 
149 

40,487 

5 

99 

233 

37 

♦2,387 

215 

22 

60 

♦4,051 

18 

40 

630 

583 

6 

30 

573 

♦2,209 

7 

58 

116 

5 

♦12,656 

19 

3 

32 

15 

20 

433 

28 

9 

9 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  English  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Fertilizers,         .... 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, 

Food  preparations,    . 

Furniture,  .... 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,     '. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

*Machines  and  machinery, 
*Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 

Trunks  and  valises,  . 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods, 
*Woollen  goods. 

Worsted  goods. 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture). 
Laborers  (manufactures) 
Laborers,  other . 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work. 


2 

.4 

5 

20 

411 

393 

23 

114 

9 

8 

12 

233 

8 

41 

274 

11 

41 

52 

2,107 

2,115 

59 

117 

170 

3 

17 

392 

2 

62 

13 

759 

484 

76 

472 

104 

61 

87 

91 

25 

403 

75 

30 

259 

8 

13 

10 

25G 

2,609 

512 

102 
102 

3,117 

1,161 

764 

1,192 

404 

404 

267 
267 


3 

1 

19 

65 

24 

2 
1 


201 
1 
6 
9 


22 
113 

17 
2 
3 

1 

166 

2 

18 

4 

203 

77 

228 


92 
3 

105 

5 

28 

2 

5 

3 

999 

384 


12 


28 
28 


175 
175 


2 

Y 

6 
39 

476 

417 
23 

116 

10 

8 

14 

434 

9 

47 

283 
11 
44 
52 
*2,129 
*2,'228 
76 

119 

173 

3 

18 

558 

4 

80 

17 

962 

561 
76 

700 

104 
69 
87 

183 
28 

403 

180 
35 

287 
10 
13 
15 

259 
*3,608 

896 

102 
102 

3,129 
1,161 

775 
1,193 

432 

432 

442 
442 
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Recapitidation,  loith  Percentages. 


Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

CUPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

49,729 

100.00 

17,295 

100.00 

67,024 

100.00 

74.20 

25.80 

Government,  . 

735 

1.48 

142 

0.82 

877 

1.31 

83.81 

16.19 

Professional,  . 

1,335 

2.68 

712 

4.12 

2,047 

3.05 

65.22 

34.78 

Domestic  service,  . 

1,008 

2.03 

2,999 

17.34 

4,007 

5.98 

25.16 

74.84 

Personal  service,    . 

1,646 

3.31 

1,047 

6.05 

2,693 

4.02 

61.12 

38,88 

Trade,    . 

7,064 

14.20 

1,265 

7.32 

8,329 

12.43 

8t.81 

15.19 

Transportation, 

2,912 

5.86 

18 

0.10 

2,930 

4.37 

99.39 

0.61 

Agriculture,   . 

1,390 

2.80 

10 

0.06 

1,400 

2.09 

99.29 

0.71 

The  Fisheries, 

148 

0.30 

1 

0.01 

149 

0.22 

99.33 

0.67 

Manufactures, 

29,601 

59.52 

10,886 

62.94 

40,487 

60.41 

73.11 

26.89 

Mining,  . 

102 

0.20 

- 

- 

102 

0.15 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

3,117 

6.27 

12 

0.07 

3,129 

4.67 

99.62 

0.38 

Apprentices,  . 

404 

0.81 

28 

0,16 

432 

0.64 

93,52 

6.48 

Children  at  work,  . 

267 

0.54 

175 

1.01 

442 

0.66 

60.41 

39.59 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  English  Descent, 

of  Occupations. 


By  Classes 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  OccnpA- 
TiONS  AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 

States 

Born 

In 

England 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

291 

256 

35 

679 
286 
393 

441 

31 

410 

594 
352 
242 

2,974 

2,371 

603 

913 
906 

7 

255 

252 

3 

99 

80 
19 

277 
177 
100 

215 

10 

205 

212 
108 
104 

885 
722  1 
163  i 

329 

324 

5 

126 
125 

1 

431 

362 

69 

947 
768 
179 

2,718 

896 

1,822 

1,607 

1,065 

542 

3,797 

3,400 

397 

1,329 

1,324 

5 

955 

949 

6 

56 
37 
19 

144 

104 

40 

633 
71 

562 

280 
121 
159 

673 
571 
102 

359 

358 

1 

64 
64 

390 

336 

54 

956 
463 
493 

656 

41 

615 

806 
460 
346 

3,859 

3,093 

766 

1,242 

1,230 

12 

381 
377 

4 

487 

399 

88 

1,091 

872 
219 

3,351 

967 

2,384 

1,887 

1,186 

701 

4,470 

3,971 

499 

1.688 

1,682 

6 

1,019 

1,013 

6 

877 
735 
142 

2,047 

1,335 

712 

■  4,007 
1.008 
2,999 

2.693 
1,646 
1,047 

8,329 
7,064 
1,265 

2,930 

2,912 

18 

1,400 

1,390 

10 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  English  Descent :  By  Classes 
of  Occu2)ations  —  Concluded. 


Kative 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sbx. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born 

in 

England 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

51 

51 

8,954 
5,757 
3,197 

8 
8 

609 

605 

4 

194 

183 

11 

192 

117 

75 

16.155 
11,175 
4,980 

8 

8 

3,083 

2,251 

832 

5 
5 

218 
218 

33 

30 
3 

33 

18 
15 

5,523 
4,076 
1,447 

68 

67 

1 

25,994 

19,737 

6,257 

84 
84 

2,031 

2,023 

8 

180 

167 

13 

204 

125 

79 

40,345 

30,967 

9,378 

22 
22 

2,456 

1,856 

600 

5 
5 

271 

271 

25 

24 

1 

13 

7 
6 

5,001 
3,511 
1,490 

59 
59 

12,037 
8,008 
4,029 

13 
13 

827 

823 

4 

227 

213 

14 

225 
135 
90 

21,678 

15,251 

6,427 

90 
89 

1 

28,450 

21,593 

6,857 

89 
89 

2,302 

2,294 

8 

205 

191 

14 

217 

132 

85 

45,346 
34,478 
10,868 

149 

148 

1 

40,487 
29,601 
10,886 

102 
102 

3,129 

3,117 

12 

432 

404 

28 

442 

267 
175 

67,024 
49,729 
17,295 

Born  in  Canada  of  English  Canadian  Parentage  or  of  Eng- 
lisli  Canadian  Descent. 

Of  the  30,457  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables,  the 
males  number  21,243,  or  69.75  per  cent,  and  the  females  9,214, 
or  30.25  per  cent.  They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13 
classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  112  of  the  115  subdi- 
visions, there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions  Artifi- 
cial Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and 
Cloth,  Etc.  ;  and  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.,  under  the 
class  called  INIanufactures. 

In  two  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  2,000  or  more,  the  total  being  6,187,  or  20.31  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Canada  of  English 
Canadian  parentage  or  of  English  Canadian  descent. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  totals  given  for  the  State  in  the  third  tal)le  present  some 
interesting  facts.     Of  the  30,457  persons  included  in  the  table, 
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6,977  were  native  born,  4,840  being  males  and  2,137  females; 
of  the  23,480  foreign  born,  16,403  were  males  and  7,077 
females;  the  total,  30,457,  was  made  up  of  21,243  males  and 
9,214  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  number  5,092,  of  whom  3,465 
were  males  and  1,627  females;  of  the  1,885  born  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  1,375  were  males  and  510  females. 

Of  the  22,788  born  in  Canada  of  English  Canadian  parent- 
age, there  were  15,937  males  and  6,851  females.  There  were 
692  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  of  whom  466  were  males 
and  226  females. 


Occiqjations  of  Persons  of  English  Canadian  Descent:  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Bcbdivisioks. 


Males  Females      Koth  Sexes 


Government, 

National  government, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government. 

Army, 

Navy, 

Professio7ial, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging, 
*Domestic  service  (private  families). 

Personal  Service,   ..... 
Personal  service,       .... 

Trade,     ....... 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Transjiortation, 

Carriers  on  roads,     .... 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads,     . 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc., 

The  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries, 


263 

49 

40 

164 

3 

7 

374 
62 
19 
97 
29 
18 
25 
27 
18 
79 

265 
165 
100 

665 

665 

3,073 
683 
705 

1,201 
269 
215 

2,693 

1,796 

444 

453 

289 

275 

14 

1,874 
1,874 


147 

4 

52 

91 


300 
23 

10 
7 
9 
51 
9 
190 
1 

3,147 

512 

2,635 

645 
645 

832 

42 

287 

476 

8 

19 

12 
1 

10 
1 

3 
3 


*9 


410 

53 

92 

255 

3 

7 

674 
85 
19 

107 
36 
27 
76 
36 

208 
80 

3,412 
677 
35 


1,310 
1,310 

3,905 
725 
992 

1,677 
277 
234 

2,705 

1,797 

454 

454 

292 

278 

14 

1,876 
1,876 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  English  Canadian  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Continued. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females       Both  Sexes 


Manufactures,         .... 
Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 
Artisans'  tools, .... 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

*Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings,        .... 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Charcoal  and  kindlers, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewehy, . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 
Cordage  and  twine,  . 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 
Cotton  goods,    .... 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 
Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 
Electroplating,  .... 
Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 
Fertilizers,         .... 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, . 
Fireworks  and  matches,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, 
Food  preparations,    . 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 
Lumber,     .         .        .         .        . 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materi&ls, 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 
Photographs  and  photographic  materials 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbindin 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  Ijleacheries 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 


,646 
3 

15 

58 

20 

,200 

84 

18 

10 

,443 

2 

4 

16 

302 

1 

1 

4 

46 

146 

4 

23 

16 

659 


12 

1 

8 

171 

8 

2 

4 

1 

3 

6 

220 

168 

U 

10 

10 

1 

5 

60 

1 

16 

137 

5 

20 

66 

403 

704 

1 

44 

85 

1 

2 

79 

26 

4 

283 

18 

27 

127 


4,043 


2 

563 

99 

15 
9 
3 
4 

31 


33 
1,474 


46 

1 

578 

1 

3 

17 

2 
22 


4 
49 

16 

1 
6 
1 

180 

4 
12 


3 

46 
3 


78 
12 


137 
9 


293 


13,689 

3 

17 

58 

22 

1,763 

183 

18 

25 

*3,452 

5 

8 

47 

310 

1 

1 

4 

79 

1,620 

4 

23 

62 

1 

1,237 

1 

3 

29 

1 

10 
193 
8 
0 
4 
1 
3 

10 

269 

184 

11 

U 

16 

2 

240 

1 

20 

149 

5 

20 

66 

406 

750 

4 

44 

91 


157 

38 

4 

420 
27 
27 

420 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  English  Canadian  Descent:  By  Sex 
—  Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females       Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Saddlery  and  harness, 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  .... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  .... 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods,  .... 

Woollen  goods,  .... 

Worsted  goods,         .... 

Mining, 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture),  . 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
Laborers,  other  .... 

Apprentices, 

Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 

Children  at  work,      .... 


59 

9 

182 

7 

9 

124 

8 

9 

23 

16 

3 

3 

187 

169 

13 

71 
71 

1,742 
762 
288 
692 

211 
211 

77 
77 


22 
1 

35 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
4 
146 

36 


24 
24 


56 
56 


59 
16 

182 
29 
10 

124 
43 
12 
27 
21 
4 
4 

191 

315 
49 

71 
71 

1,745 
762 
290 
693 

235 
235 

133 
133 


Recapitulation^  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Pebcentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

21,243 

100.00 

9,214 

100.00 

30,457 

100.00 

69.75 

30.25 

Government,  . 

263 

1.24 

147 

1.60 

410 

1.35 

64.15 

35.85 

Professional, . 

374 

1.76 

300 

3.26 

674 

2.21 

55.49 

44.51 

Domestic  service,  . 

265 

1.25 

3,147 

34.15 

3,412 

11.20 

7.77 

92.23 

Personal  service,    . 

665 

3.13 

645 

7.00 

1,310 

4.30 

50.76 

49.24 

Trade,     . 

3,073 

14.47 

832 

9.03 

3,905 

12.82 

78.69 

21.31 

Transportation, 

2,693 

12.68 

12 

0.13 

2,705 

8.88 

99.56 

0.44 

Agriculture,   . 

289 

1.36 

3 

0.03 

292 

0.96 

98.97 

1.03 

The  Fisheries, 

1,874 

8.82 

2 

0.02 

1,876 

6.16 

99.89 

0.11 

Manufactures, 

9,646 

45.41 

4,043 

43.88 

13,689 

44.95 

70.47 

29.53 

Mining,  . 

71 

0.33 

- 

- 

71 

0.23 

100.00 

Laborers, 

1,742 

8.20 

3 

0.03 

1,745 

5.73 

99.83 

0.17 

Apprentices,  . 

211 

0.99 

24 

0.26 

235 

0.771 

89.79 

10.21 

Children  at  work,  . 

77 

0.36 

56 

0.61 

133 

0.44 

57.89 

42.11 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  English  Canadian  Descent: 
By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native            j 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born  In 
Canada 

(English) 

Born  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

82 
71 

11 

20 

11 

9 

304 
179 
125 

4 

2 
2 

102 
82 
20 

308 
181 
127 

410 
263 

147 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

219 

91 

128 

63 
36 
27 

382 
243 
139 

10 
4 
6 

282 
127 
155 

392 
247 
145 

674 
374 
300 

Domestic  Service, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

149 

6 

143 

86 

7 

79 

3,098 

245 

2,853 

79 

7 

72 

235 

13 

222 

3,177 

252 

2,925 

3,412 

265 

3,147 

Personal  Service,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

202 

110 

92 

102 
63 
39 

982 
481 
501 

24 
11 
13 

304 
173 
131 

1,006 
492 
514 

1,310 
665 
645 

Trade,   .... 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1,099 
777 
322 

263 

216 

47 

2,465 

2,020 

445 

78 
60 
18 

1,362 
993 
369 

2,543 

2,0^0 

463 

3,905 

3,073 

832 

Transportation,     . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

384 

381 

3 

160 
160 

2,126 

2,117 

9 

35 
35 

544 

541 

3 

2,161 

2,152 

9 

2,705 

2,693 

12 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

41 
40 

1 

34 

33 

1 

209 
208 

1 

8 
8 

75 
73 

2 

217 
216 

1 

292 

289 

3 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

128 
127 

1 

8 
8 

1,707 

1,706 

1 

33 
33 

136 

135 

1 

1,740 
1,739 

1 

1,876 

1,874 

2 

Mamifactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

2,410 

1,515 

895 

1,008 
713 
295 

9,900 
7,159 
2,741 

371 

259 

3,418 

2,228 
1,190 

10,271 
7,418 
2,853 

13.689 
9,646 
4,043 

Mining, 
Males, 

4 
4 

5 
5 

62 
62 

- 

9 
9 

62 
62 

71 

71 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

225 
225 

104 
103 

1 

1,373 
1,372 

1 

43 

42 

1 

329 

328 

1 

1,416 

1,414 

2 

1,745 

1,742 

3 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

91 
80 
11 

12 
12 

129 

117 

12 

3 
2 
1 

103 
92 
11 

132 

119 

13 

235 

211 

24 

Childreii  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

58 
38 
20 

20 

8 

12 

51 
28 
23 

4 
3 

1 

78 
46 
32 

55 
31 
24 

133 

77 
56 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

5,092 
3,465 
1,627 

1,885 

1,375 

510 

22,788 

15,937 

6,851 

692 
466 
226 

6,977 
4,840 
2,137 

23,480 
16,403 
7,077 

30,457 

21,243 

9,214 
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Born  in  Nova  Scotia  of  Nova  Scotian  Parentage  or  of  Nova 
Scotian  Descent. 

Of  the  28,648  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables, 
18,416,  or  64.28  per  cent,  are  males,  and  10,232,  or  35.72  per 
cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13 
classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  111  of  the  115  subdi- 
visions, there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions  Artifi- 
cial Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and 
Plaster ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers ;  and  Fine  Arts  and  Tax- 
idermy, under  the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  but  two  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons 
employed  2,000  or  more,  the  total  being  8,089,  or  28.24  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Nova  Scotia  of 
Nova  Scotian  parentage  or  of  Nova  Scotian  descent. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

In  the  third  table  the  totals  for  the  State  show  that,  of  the 
28,648  persons  considered,  18,416  were  males  and  10,232 
females.  The  native  born  numbered  4,369,  2,978  being  males 
and  1,391  females.  There  were  15,438  foreign  born  males 
and  8,841  foreign  born  females,  a  total  of  24,279. 

Of  the  3,788  born  in  Massachusetts,  2,571  were  males  and 
1,217  females,  while  of  the  581  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  males  numbered  407  and  the  females  174. 

There  were  23,760  born  in  Nova  Scotia  of  Nova  Scotian 
parentage,  of  w^hom  15,094  were  males  and  8,666  were  fe- 
males ;  of  the  519  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  344  were 
males  and  175  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Nova  Scotian  Descent :  By  Sex. 


0CCCPATION3  Br   CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government, 
Army,        .... 
Navy 

Professional 

Religion,    .... 
Law, 


282 

200 

482 

43 

6 

49 

70 

104 

174 

163 

90 

253 

1 

- 

1 

5 

- 

5 

281 

243 

524 

46 

9 

55 

15 

1 

16 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Nova  Scotian  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Professional —  Con. 
Medicine,  . 
Literature, 
Art,    . 
Music, 

Amusements,    . 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service,   .        .        .        .        . 
Boarding  and  lodginsr, 
♦Domestic  service  (private  families). 


Personal  Sen-ice,    . 
Personal  service. 


Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
Agents,  bankers,  l)rokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


Transportatio7i, 
Carriers  on  roads. 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 


Agricultu'e,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc.. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         ...... 

Agricultural  implements. 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),  . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

*Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflBns,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  .        .        . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .... 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),  . 
Clocl^s,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,  . 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 
Drugs  and  medicines,       .... 
Dyestuffs,  .        .        .        . 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Electroplating, 


66 
21 
11 
18 
22 
16 
66 

341 
168 
173 

535 
535 

2,481 
545 
543 

1,031 
180 
182 

2,391 

1,905 

313 

173 


454 

440 

14 

280 
280 


2 

8 

27 

19 

1,115 

73 

5 

7 

3,990 


9 

263 

3 

87 

133 

9 

22 

18 

97 

5 

15 

2 

10 

152 

3 


13 
10 
10 
48 
9 
143 


4,591 

668 

3,923 

851 
851 

774 

32 

245 

468 

8 

21 

11 
6 
4 
1 

3 
3 


3,508 

1 

1 

3 

537 

105 

9 

3 

4 

8 

26 

3 

2 

158 

1,527 

1 

20 

2 

161 

1 

11 

1 
21 


79 
31 
21 
66 
31 
159 
66 

4,932 

836 

*4,096 

1,386 
1,386 

3,255 
577 
788 

1,499 
1x8 
203 

2,402 

1,911 

317 

174 

457 

443 

14 

280 
280 

12,394 

2 

9 

28 

22 

1,652 

178 

5 

16 

*3,993 

9 

8 

35 

266 

5 

245 

1,660 

9 

23 

38 

2 

258 

1 

5 

26 

2 

11 

173 

3 


*  See  test  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Nova  Scotian  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Concluded. 


Occupations  Br  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females       Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 
Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 
Fertilizers,         .... 
Fireworks  and  matches,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, 
Food  preparations,    . 
Furniture,  .... 

Oas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hose  :  ruljber,  linen,  etc.. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 
Wooden  goods. 
Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods, 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 
Laborers  (manufactures). 
Laborers,  other 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work,  ■ 
Children  at  work. 


4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
161 
180 


1 
23 

4 

12 

158 

4 

10 

57 

299 

637 

4 

38 

103 

2 

4 
47 

1 
20 

3 
243 
29 
36 
156 
55 
17 
80 

3 

3 
71 
18 

8 
14 

9 
12 

1 

158 

67 

30 

26 
26 

2,252 

1,236 

271 

745 

145 

145 


45 
34 


1 
4 
136 
3 
1 

12 
2 


27 
4 


27 

7 


105 
10 


238 

7 


59 


2 
68 

72 


62 
62 


32 
32 


4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

206 

214 

7 

8 

1 

3 

5 

159 

7 

13 

170 

6 

10 

57 

299 

664 

8 

38 

108 

2 

4 

74 

1 

27 

3 

348 

39 

36 

394 

55 

24 

80 

15 

6 

71 

77 

10 

25 

11 

12 

1 

160 

135 

102 

26 
26 

2,254 

1,236 

273 

745 

162 
162 

94 
94 
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Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupatioss. 

Males 

Females 

BOTk  Sexks      I 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Female* 

The  State. 

18,416 

100.00 

10,232 

100,00 

28,648 

100,00 

64,28 

35,72 

Government, . 

282 

1,53 

200 

1.95 

482 

1,68 

58,51 

41,49 

Professional,  . 

281 

1.53 

243 

2,38 

524 

1.83 

53,63 

46.37 

Domestic  service,  • 

341 

1.85 

4,591 

44,87 

4,932 

17.22 

6,91 

93.09 

Personal  service,    . 

535 

2.90 

851 

8,32 

1,386 

4,84 

38,60 

61,40 

Trade,    . 

2,481 

13,47 

774 

7.56 

3,255 

11.36 

76.22 

23,78 

Transportation, 

2,391 

12,98 

11 

0,11 

2,402 

8.38 

99,54 

0,46 

Agriculture,   . 

454 

2.47 

3 

0,03 

457 

1.59 

99,34 

0,66 

The  Fisheries, 

280 

1,52 

- 

- 

280 

0.98 

100,00 

- 

Manufactures, 

8,886 

48,25 

3,508 

34,28 

12,394 

43.26 

71.70 

28,30 

Mining,  . 

26 

0,14 

- 

- 

26 

0,09 

100,00 

- 

Laborers, 

2,252 

12,23 

2 

0,02 

2,254 

7,87 

99,91 

0.09 

Apprentices,  . 

145 

0,79 

17 

0.17 

162 

0,57 

89.51 

10,49 

Children  at  work,  . 

62 

0,34 

32 

0.31 

94 

0,33 

65,96 

34,04 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Nova  Scotian  Descent :  By 
Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggrkgates 

Classks  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Ma!>s. 

Bom  in 
other 
States 

Born  in 
Nova 
Scotta 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  , 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  , 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service,  . 
Males, 
Females,  , 

Trade,   ,        ,        ,        . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transpoi-tation,     . 
Males, 
Females,  , 

Agriculticre,  . 
Males, 
Females,  , 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

81 
67 
14 

181 

65 

116 

132 

4 

128 

173 
77 
96 

921 
654 
267 

295 

292 

3 

30 
30 

19 
19 

4 
2 
2 

20 
10 
10 

40 

3 

37 

28 
14 
14 

90 
73 
17 

58 
58 

5 
5 

2 
2 

391 

213 
178 

302 
194 
108 

4,702 

328 

4,374 

1,146 
429 
717 

2,174 

1,702 

472 

2,011 

2,003 

8 

418 

415 

3 

256 
256 

6 

6 

21 

12 

9 

58 

6 

52 

39 

15 
24 

70 
52 
18 

38 
38 

4 
4 

3 
3 

85 
69 
16 

201 

75 

126 

172 

7 

165 

201 

91 

110 

1,011 
727 
284 

353 

350 

3 

35 
35 

21 
21 

397 
213 
184 

323 

206 
117 

4,760 

334 

4,426 

1,185 
444 

741 

2,244 

1,754 

490 

2,049 

2,041 

8 

422 

419 

3 

259 
259 

482 
282 
200 

524 
281 
243 

4,932 

341 

4,591 

1,386 
535 
851 

3,255 

2,481 

774 

2,402 

2,391 

11 

457 

454 

3 

280 
280 
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Perso)is  of  Native  ajid  Foreign  Birth  of  Nova  Scotian  Descent:  By 
Classes  of  Occiipations —  Concluded. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  OccrpA- 
TI0N8  AND  Sex. 

Bom 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born  in 
Nova 
Scotia 

Born  in 

Dther 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Fort-ign 
Born 

Totals 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1,696 

1,121 

575 

1 
1 

171 
171 

46 

43 

3 

42 
27 
15 

3,788 
2,571 
1,217 

299 

205 

94 

1 

1 

23 
23 

9 
9 

2 
2 

581 
407 
174 

10,156 
7,383 
2,773 

1          24 
24 

1     2,028 
2,026 

2' 

104 
90 
14 

48 
31 
17 

23,760 

15,094 

8,666 

243 

177 

66 

32 
32 

3 
3 

2 
2 

519 
344 
175 

1,995 

1,326 

669 

2 
2 

194 
194 

55 

52 

3 

44 
29 
15 

4,369 
2,978 
1,391 

10,399 
7,560 
2,839 

24 
24 

2,060 

2,058 

2 

107 
93 
14 

50 
33 
17 

24,279 

15.438 

8,841 

12,394 
8,886 
3,508 

26 
26 

2,254 

2,252 

2 

162 

145 

17 

94 
62 
32 

28,648 
18.416 
10,232 

Born  in  Sweden  of  Swedish  Parentag-e  or  of  Swedish 

Descent. 

The  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables  number 
19,181,  of  whom  13,620,  or  71.01  per  cent,  are  males,  and 
5,561,  or  28.99  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented 
in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  102  of 
the  115  subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdi- 
visions Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  "Wcfrk ;  Cement,  Kaolin, 
Lime,  and  Plaster  ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  ;  Corks,  Bungs,  and 
Taps  ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Electroplating  ;  Fer- 
tilizers ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy  ;  Fireworks  and  Matches ; 
Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human)  ;  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ;  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  and  Whips, 
Lashes,  and  Stocks,  under  the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  but  one  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons 
employed  more  than  2,000,  the  total  being  4,088,  or  21.31  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Sweden  of  Swedish 
parentage  or  of  Swedish  descent. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 
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Of  the  19,181  persons  considered,  13,620  were  males  and 
5,561  females.  The  native  born  nmiiber  1,191,  777  being- 
males  and  414  females;  of  the  17,990  foreign  born,  12,843 
were  males  and  5,147  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  998,  of  whom  667 
were  males  and  331  females;  of  the  193  born  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  110  were  males  and  83  females. 

Those  born  in  Sweden  of  Swedish  parentage  number  17,853, 
of  whom  12,747  were  males  and  5,106  females  ;  there  were  but 
137  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  96  of  whom  were  males 
and  41  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  S^vecUs?l  Descent:  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Femalt'S       Hotli  Sexes 


Government 

National  government, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Professional, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art 

Music 

Amusements 

Education, 

Science 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging, 
*Domestic  service  (private  families), 

Personal  Service,    ..... 
Personal  service,       .... 

Trade 

Merr hants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookl^eepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  banlvers,  brolcers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Transportation,       ..... 

Carriers  on  roads 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads,     . 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc.. 

The  Fisheries,         ..... 
The  Fisheries, 


86 

47 

40 

1 

2 

4 

33 

42 

3 

_ 

8 

- 

196 

66 

66 

7 

3 

- 

20 

15 

12 

1 

U 

3 

16 

15 

2 

1 

12 

24 

51 

- 

276 

4,107 

92 

203 

184 

3,904 

276 

241 

276 

241 

809 

141 

235 

3 

138 

52 

308 

79 

40 

_ 

88 

7 

667 

_ 

354 

- 

110 

- 

203 

- 

220 

_ 

213 

- 

7 

- 

532 

1 

532 

1 

133 
41 

6 
75 

3 


262 
73 

3 

35 
13 
17 
31 

3 
36 
51 

4,383 
295 

*4,088 

517 
517 

950 
238 
190 
387 
40 
95 

667 
354 
110 
203 

220 
213 

7 

533 
533 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occiqmtions  of  Persons  of  Swedish  Descent:  By  Sex — Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures, 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .        .    •    . 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
Boots  and  shoes,        .... 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine,   .... 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods 

Food  preparations,    . 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass,         .... 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Leather,     .... 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 
Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  .... 


8,391 

82 

173 

99 

18 

1,146 

31 

9 

3 

1,303 

10 

1 

10 

224 

4 

51 

280 

1 

38 

17 

156 

1 

6 

4 

7 

107 

59 

2 

3 

145 

422 

11 

5 

2 

2 

11 

1 

159 

1 

9 

23 

715 

1,404 

15 

30 

261 

2 

19 

26 

14 

1 

103 

17 

27 

176 

5 

16 

27 

4 

21 

579 

1 

4 

48 

1 

3 


917 

3 

1 

132 

17 


2 

7 

1 

11 
459 


2 
76 


13 
4 


10 


9,308 

82 

176 

99 

19 

1,278 

48 

9 

4 

1,303 

10 

3 

17 

224 

5 

62 

739 

1 

38 

19 

232 

1 

6 

4 

7 

108 

59 

2 

3 

153 

428 

11 

5 

2 

2 

21 

1 

160 

1 

9 

23 

715 

1.417 

19 

30 

262 

2 

20 

38 

18 

1 

122 

20 

27 

248 

5 

16 

27 

14 

21 

579 

5 

4 

51 

2 

3 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Swedish  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Scbdivisions. 


Mwiufactures  —  Con. 
Wooden  goods, 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 

Mining, 

Mining,      .        .        .        . 

Laborers,  .  .  .  . 
Laborers  (agriculture),  . 
Laborers  (manufactures). 
Laborers,  other . 

Apprentices,  .  .  .  . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work. 


108 
123 


264 
264 

1,713 
688 
628 
397 

130 
130 

60 
60 


1 
26 


30 
30 


109 

149 

10 

264 
264 

1,716 
689 
629 
398 

138 
138 

90 
90 


Recapitulation^  ivith  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Malbs 

Feualbs 

Both  Sexes 

Pekcbntages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

13,620 

100.00 

5,561 

100.00 

19,181 

100.00 

71.01 

28.99 

Government,  . 

86 

0.63 

47 

0.85 

133 

0.69 

64.66 

35.34 

Professional,  . 

196 

1.44 

66 

1.19 

262 

1.36 

74.81 

25.19 

Domestic  service,  . 

276 

2.03 

4,107 

73.85 

4,383 

22.85 

6.30 

93.70 

Personal  service,    . 

276 

2.03 

241 

4.33 

517 

2.69 

53.38 

46.62 

Trade,     . 

809 

5.94 

141 

2.54 

950 

4.95 

85.16 

14.84 

Transportation, 

667 

4.90 

- 

- 

667 

3.48 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,   . 

220 

1.61 

~ 

- 

220 

1.15 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

532 

3.90 

1 

0.02 

533 

2.78 

99.81 

0.19 

Manufactures. 

8,391 

61.61 

917 

16.49 

9,308 

48.53 

90.15 

9,85 

Mining,  . 

264 

1.94 

- 

- 

264 

1.38 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

1,713 

12.58 

3 

0.05 

1,716 

8.95 

99.83 

0.17 

Apprentices,  . 

130 

0.95 

8 

0.14 

138 

0.72 

94.20      5.80 

Children  at  work,  . 

60 

0.44 

30 

0.54 

90 

0.47 

66.67    33.33 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Swedish  Descent :  By  Classes 

of  Occupations. 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Swedish  Descent 
of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


By  Classes 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 


Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Perso7ial  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,   . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 

Agricxilture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 


Manufactures 
Males, 
Females, 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 


Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


38 
20 
18 

48 

3 

45 

37 
12 
25 

255 
181 

74 

53 
■  53 

5 
5 

11 
11 


438 
282 
156 


43 

43 


24 

20 

4 

24 
16 


998 
667 
331 


Bom  in 
other 
States 


17 
9 


28 

2 

26 

10 
3 

7 

34 

26 


78 
46 
32 


3 
2 
1 

193 

110 

83 


206 

166 

40 

4,280 

269 

4,011 

466 
259 
207 

651 

594 

57 

591 
591 

211 
211 

519 

518 

1 

8,728 

8,011 

717 

263 
263 

1,656 

1,653 

3 

112 

108 
4 

62 
41 
21 

17,853 

12,747 

5,106 


Born  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 


27 

2 

25 

4 
2 
2 

10 
8 
2 

10 
10 

1 
1 

2 
2 


64 
52 
12 

1 
1 

14 

14 


137 
96 
41 


AGGREGATES 


Native 
Bom 


55 
29 
26 

76, 

5 

71 

47 
15 
32 

289 

207 

82 

66 
66 


516 
328 
188 


24 

20 

4 

27 

18 

9 

1,191 

777 
414 


Foreign 
Born 


207 

167 

40 

4,307 

271 

4,036 

470 
261 
209 

661 

602 

59 

601 
601 

212 
212 

521 

520 

1 

8,792 

8,063 

729 

264 
264 

1,670 

1,667 

3 

114 
110 

4 

63 
42 
21 

17,990 
12,843 
5,147 


262 

196 

66 

4,383 

276 

4,107 

517 
276 
241 

950 
809 
141 

667 
667 

220 
220 

533 

532 

1 

9,308 

8,391 

917 

264 
264 

1,716 

1,713 

3 

138 
130 


90 
60 
30 

19,181 

13,620 

5,561 


Born  in  Italy  of  Italian  Parentage  or  of  Italian  Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  10,956  persons  are  considered,  of 
whom  10,116,  or  92.33  per  cent,  are  males,  and  840,  or  7.67 
per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13 
classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  89  of  the  115  subdivisions, 
there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions.  Army  and  Navy, 
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under  the  class  called  Government;  Care  of  Animals,  Etc., 
under  the  class  called  Agriculture.  Under  the  class  called  Man- 
ufactures they  are  hot  represented  in  the  following  subdivisions  : 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  ;  Awnings,  Sails,  Tents,  Etc. ; 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  Etc.  ;  Chemical  Preparations 
(Compounded);  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps;  Cotton,  Woollen, 
and  Other  Textiles.;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Drugs 
and  Medicines ;  D^^estuffs  ;  Electroplating ;  Emery  and  Sand 
Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fancy  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Fertilizers ; 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch;  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  ;  Ivory, 
Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ;  Lumber ;  Mixed  Tex- 
tiles ;  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Appliances  ;  Shipbuilding ;  Toys  and  Games  (Children's)  ; 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  but  one  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons 
employed  more  than  2,000,  the  total  being  3,298,  or  30.10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Italy  of  Italian 
parentage  or  of  Italian  descent. 

The  second  table  is  a  recajjitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  totals  for  the  State,  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  table, 
show  that  of  the  10,956  persons  considered,  10,116  were  males 
and  840  females.  The  native  born  numbered  686,  of  whom 
465  were  males  and  221  females;  of  the  foreign  born,  10,270 
in  number,  9,651  were  males  and  619  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  598,  396  being  males 
and  202  females;  of  the  88  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
69  were  males  and  19  females. 

There  were  10,209  born  in  Italy  of  Italian  parentage,  of 
whom  9,610  were  males  and  599  females;  there  were  but 
61  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  41  being  males  and  20 
females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Italian  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Sdbdiv-isions. 


Government,    .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government, 


37 
6 
4 

27 


37 
6 
4 

27 
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Occupations  of  Persons  oj  Italian  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classbs  and  Subdivisions. 


Professional, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine 

Literature, 

Art 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging,      .        .        ,        . 
Domestic  service  (private  families) , 

Perso7ial  Service, 

Personal  service, 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     .        .        .        . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  . 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc.. 

Transportation, 

Carriers  on  roads 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 

Agriculture,    ....... 

Agriculture, 

The  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures,         ...... 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,      .... 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 
Charcoal  and  kindlers,     .... 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,  . 

Clothing 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches,  .... 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, . 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),  . 


203 

13 

1 

16 

2 

18 

137 

6 

5 

5 

119 

106 

13 

811 
811 

1,369 

990 

109 

181 

37 

52 

201 

129 

61 

11 

34 
34 

16 
16 

3,245 
1 
1 
9 
351 
6 

31 

1 

671 

3 

1 

17 
4 
9 

41 

327 

3 

5 

61 

44 
8 
2 

23 
1 

192 

83 

2 

8 

1 


87 
35 
52 

19 
19 

135 

40 

46 

42 

1 

6 


516 


33 
5 


4 
221 


16 
20 


1 

141 

1 


226 

14 

1 

17 

2 

20 

152 

8 

7 

5 

206 
141 
65 

830 
830 

1,504 

1,030 

155 

223 

38 

58 

201 

129 

61 

11 

34 
34 

16 
16 

3,761 

1 

1 

9 

384 

11 

31 

3 

671 

9 

1 

17 
4 
9 

45 

548 

3 

5 

77 

64 
8 
2 

23 

1 

1 

333 

84 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Italian  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


OCCOPATIONS  BT  CLASSES  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 


Jlales  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials. 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 
Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 
Photoirraphs  and  photographic  materials 
Polishes  and  dressing, 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Saddlery  and  harness. 
Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff",  and  cigars. 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
Wooden  goods, . 
Woollen  goods, . 
Worsted  goods, 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture). 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
*Laborers,  other . 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work, . 
Children  at  work. 


3 
3 

23 
3 
5 

19 

420 

1 

11 
1 
1 

21 
4 
3 

38 

63 
4 
5 
2 

21 
1 
507 
1 
3 
8 
1 

41 
108 

18 

200 
200 

3,766 
129 
341 

3,296 

45 
45 

70 
70 


_ 

23 

- 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

19 

1 

421 

- 

1 

- 

11 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

27 

_ 

4 

- 

3 

7 

45 

1 

64 

_ 

4 

6 

11 

_ 

2 

8 

29 

- 

1 

_ 

507 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

13 

21 

_ 

1 

_ 

41 

13 

121 

6 

24 

_ 

200 

- 

200 

16 

3,782 

10 

139 

4 

345 

2 

*3,298 

•3 

48 

3 

48 

41 

111 

41 

111 

*  See  text  on  page  7. 


Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cdpatioks. 

Malks 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 
Government,  . 
Professional,  . 
Domestic  service,  . 
Personal  service,    . 
Trade,     . 
Transportation, 

10,116 
37 
203 
119 
811 
1,369 
201 

100.00 
0.36 
2.01 
1.18 
8.02 
13.53 
1.99 

840 

23 

87 

19 

135 

100.00 

2.74 
10.36 

2.26 
16.07 

10,956 
37 
226 
206 
830 
1,504 
201 

100.00 
0.34 
2.06 
1.88 
7.58 
13.73 
1.83 

92.33 
100.00 
89.82 
57.77 
97.71 
91.02 
100.00 

7.67 

10.18 

42.23 

2.29 

8.98 
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Recapitulation,  with  Percentages  —  Concluded. 


Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

CUPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State  — Con. 
Agriculture,   . 
The  Fisheries, 
Manufactures, 
Mining,  . 
Laborers, 
Apprentices,  . 
Children  at  work,  . 

34 
16 

3,245 
200 

3,766 
45 
70 

0.33 
0.16 

32.08 
1.98 

37.23 
0.44 
0.69 

516 

16 

3 

41 

61.43 

1.90 
0.36 
4.88 

34 

16 

3,761 

200 

3,782 

48 

111 

0,31 
0.15 

34.33 
1.82 

34.52 
0.44 
1.01 

100.00 
100.00 
86.28 
100.00 
99.58 
93.75 
63.06 

13.72 

0.42 

6.25 

36.94 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Italian  Descent :  By  Classes 

of  Occupations. 


Native 

FOBBIGN 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occitpa- 
TioNS  AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Borri 

in 
Italy 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

NaUve 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Governme7it, . 
Males, 

13 
13 

: 

24 
24 

: 

13 

13 

24 
24 

37 
37 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

21 
14 

7 

5 
4 
1 

197 

185 

12 

3 
3 

26 

18 

8 

200 

185 

15 

226 

203 

23 

Domestic  Sei-vice, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

7 
7 

4 

1 
3 

192 

118 

74 

3 
3 

11 

1 
10 

195 
118 

77 

206 

119 

87 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

33 
26 

7 

8 
8 

786 

775 

11 

3 

2 
1 

41 
34 

7 

789 

777 
12 

830 

811 

19 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  .  • 

182 

126 

56 

24 

21 

3 

1,290 

1,214 

76 

8 
8 

206 

147 

59 

1,298 

1,222 

76 

1,504 

1,369 

135 

Transportation, 
Males, 

37 
37 

4 

4 

155 
155 

5 

5 

41 
41 

160 
160 

201 
201 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

3 
3 

- 

31 
31 

- 

3 
3 

31 
31 

34 
34 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

3 
3 

_ 

13 
13 

_ 

3 
3 

13 
13 

16 
16 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

249 
136 
113 

37 
26 
11 

3,445 

3,066 

379 

30 
17 
13 

286 
162 
124 

3,475 

3,083 

392 

3,761 

3,245 

516 

Mining, 
Males, 

_ 

- 

199 
199 

1 
1 

- 

200 
200 

200 
200 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

22 

20 

2 

2 
2 

3,754 

3,740 

14 

4 
4 

24 

22 

2 

3,758 

3,744 

14 

3,782 

3,766 

16 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Italian  Descent :  By  Classes 
of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native 

FOKEIGN 

Aggbegatks 

Classes  op  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Bom 

In 
Mass. 

Born  in 
otiier 
States 

Born 

in 
Italy 

Born  in 

otlier 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females, . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

13 
12 

1 

15 
6 
9 

598 
396 
202 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

88 
69 
19 

32 
31 

1 

91 
59 
32 

10,209 

9,610 

599 

1 

1 

3 
3 

61 
41 
20 

15 
13 

2 

17 
8 
9 

686 

1      465 

221 

33 
32 

1 

94 
62 
32 

10,270 

9,651 

619 

48 

45 

3 

111 
70 
41 

10,956 

10,116 

840 

Born  in  Russia  of  Russian  Parentage  or  of  Kussian 
Descent. 

Of  the  12,407  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables, 
10,459,  or  84.30  per  cent,  are  males,  and  1,948,  or  15.70  per 
cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13 
classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  94  of  the  115  subdi- 
visions, there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions.  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Awnings,  Sails,  Tents,  Etc.  ; 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  CoflBns,  Etc. ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and 
Plaster ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers  ;  Chemical  Preparations  (Com- 
pounded) ;  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  Etc.  ;  Cotton,  Woollen, 
and  Other  Textiles ;  Dyestuffs ;  Electroplating ;  Emery  and 
Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fancy  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Fine  Arts 
and  Taxidermy ;  Fireworks  and  Matches ;  Gas  and  Residual 
Products  ;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch  ;  Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen, 
Etc.  ;  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  ;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  ; 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's)  ;  and  Trunks  and  Valises,  under 
the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  two  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  more  than  2,000,  the  total  being  4,889,  or  39.41  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Russia  of  Russian 
parentage  or  of  Russian  descent. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  12,407  persons  represented  in  these  tables,  10,459 
were  males  and  1,948  females.     Of  the  374  native  born,  256 
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were  males  and  118  females;  while  the   12,033  foreign  born 
comprehended  10,203  males  and  1,830  females. 

-  The  number  born  in  Massachusetts  was  248,  of  whom  173 
were  males  and  75  females ;  there  were  126  born  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  83  being  males  and  43  females. 

Of  the  11,814  born  in  Russia  of  Russian  parentage,  10,047 
were  males  and  1,767  females ;  while  of  the  219  born  in  other 
foreign  countries,  156  were  males  and  63  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Russian  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Both  Sexes 


Govemmetit, 

National  government, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Professional, 

Religion, 

Law 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging. 

Domestic  ser\ice  (private  families) , 

Personal  Service, 

Personal  service,        .... 

Trade, 

♦Merchants  and  dealers,    . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Transportation, 

Carriers  on  roads,     .... 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads,     . 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc.. 

The  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures,         .        .        .    ,     . 
Agricultural  implements,          . 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 
Artisans'  tools 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Russian  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     , 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    , 
Building,   .        .        .  <     . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  , 
Carpetings,         .        . 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

*Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 
Cordage  and  twine,  . 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 

Cotton  goods 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Fertilizars,         .... 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,    . 
Food  preparations,    .        . 

Furniture, 

Glass, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous) , 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber,     .... 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Mixed  textiles,  . 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper  and  paper  goods,     . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,   . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 
Tobacco,  snuflF,  and  cigars, 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 
Wooden  goods, . 
Woollen  goods, . 
Worsted  goods, . 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 
Laborers  (manufactures). 
Laborers,  other 


467 

11 

1 

4 

453 

4 

4 

40 

64 

1,809 

15 

3 

1 

206 

2 

1 

9 
1 

2 

94 
71 

1 

1 

1 

70 

16 

14 

12 

59 

270 

2 

1 

14 

1 

19 

1 

15 

51 

10 

16 

103 

6 

5 

8 

4 

2 

727 

1 

3 

151 

2 

77 

148 

10 

312 
312 

1,106 
225 
419 
462 


34 
6 


1 
4 

786 

3 
182 

1 


2 
15 
14 


32 


74 


58 
22 


501 

17 

1 

6 

453 

12 

4 

41 

68 

*2,595 

15 

6 

1 

388 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

109 

85 

1 

1 

3 

1 

74 

16 

14 

12 

59 

271 

2 

1 

14 

1 

22 

1 

16 

1 

54 

10 

16 

135 

6 

5 

8 

7 

2 

727 

1 

3 

225 

2 

77 

206 

32 

312 
312 

1,107 
225 
419 
463 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Russian  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classks  and  Subdivisions. 


Females      Both  Sexes 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work,  . 
Children  at  work, 


38 
38 


52 
52 


■14 
44 


43 
43 


96 
96 


Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Males 

Femalbs 

Both 

5EXES 

Percentages 

CUPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 
1,948 

Percent- 
ages 

100.00 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

10,459 

100.00 

12,407 

100.00 

84.30 

15.70 

Government,  . 

14 

0.13 

2 

0.10 

16 

0.13 

87.50 

12.50 

Professional,  . 

186 

1.78 

17 

0.87 

203 

1.64 

91.63 

8.37 

Domestic  service,  . 

43 

0.41 

368 

18.89 

411 

3.31 

10.46 

89.54 

Personal  service,    . 

144 

1.38 

32 

1.64 

176 

1.42 

81.82 

18.18 

Trade,    . 

3,136 

29.98 

216 

11.09 

3,352 

27.02 

93.56 

6.44 

Transportation, 

201 

1.92 

- 

- 

201 

1.62 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,   . 

56 

0.54 

- 

- 

56 

0.45 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

70 

0.67 

- 

- 

70 

0.56 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

5,101 

48.77 

1,263 

64.84 

6,364 

51.29 

80.15 

19.85 

Mining,  . 

312 

2.98 

- 

- 

312 

2.52 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

1,106 

10.58 

1 

0.05 

1,107 

8.92 

99.91 

0.09 

Apprentices,  . 

38 

0.36 

5 

0.26 

43 

0.35 

88.37 

11.63 

Children  at  work,  . 

52 

0.50 

44 

2.26 

96 

0.77 

54.17 

45.83 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Russian  Descent , 

of  Occupations. 


By  Classes 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 
in 

Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born 
in 

Bussla 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professiotial, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

4 
3 
1 

11 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 
4 
1 

12 

11 

)■ 

158 

150 

8 

400 

43 

357 

166 

138 

28 

33 
32 

1 

5 

5 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

12 

4 
8 

6 

6 

9 
6 
3 

12 
11 

1 

191 

182 

9 

405 

,       43 

362 

167 

138 

29 

16 

14 

2 

203 

186 

17 

411 

43 

368 

176 

144 

32 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Russian  Descent :  By  Classes 
of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 


Trade,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 


Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Mini7tg, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 


Childreti  at  Work 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


129 
9S 
31 

11 
11 

5 

5 


63 
36 

27 


6 
3 
3 

248 
173 
75 


Bom  in 
other 
States 


67 
51 
16 

2 

2 

1 
1 


39 
18 
21 


3 
1 

2 

126 
83 
43 


Russia 


Bom  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 


3,094 

2,938 
156 

180 
180 

49 
49 

70 
70 

6,169 
4,994 
1,175 

312 
312 

1,086 

1,085 

1 

35 
30 

5 

83 
47 
36 

11,814 

10,047 

1,767 


62 
49 
13 


93 
53 
40 


4 
1 
3 

219 

156 

63 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


196 
149 

47 

13 
13 

6 
6 


102 
54 
48 


12 
12 


9 
4 

5 

374 
256 
118 


Foreign 
Born 


3,156 

2,987 

169 

188 
188 

50 
50 

70 
70 

6,262 
5,047 
1,215 

312 
312 

1,095 

1,094 

1 

38 

33 

5 

87 
48 
39 

12,033 

10,203 

1,830 


3,352 

3,136 

216 

201 
201 

56 
56 

70 
70 

6,364 
5,101 
1,263 

312 
312 

1,107 

1,106 

1 

43 
38 

5 

96 
52 

44 

12,407 

10,459 

1,948 


Born  in  Scotland  of  Scotch  Parentage  or  of  Scotch  Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  25,039  persons  are  considered,  of 
whom  17,718,  or  70.76  per  cent,  are  males,  and  7,321,  or 
29.24  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of 
the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  106  of  the  115 
subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions, 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and 
Plaster ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers ;  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps ; 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Fireworks  and  Matches ; 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste ;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids ;  and 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.,  under  the  class  called  Manu- 
factures. 

In  three  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
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more  than  2,000,  the  total  being  6,639,  or  26.51  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Scotland  of  Scotch  par- 
entage or  of  Scotch  descent. 

The  first  table  is  followed  by  a  recapitulation  presenting 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  State  totals  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  table.  Of 
the  25,039  persons  considered,  17,718  were  males  and  7,321 
females.  Of  the  native  born,  numbering  7,069,  4,911  were 
males  and  2,158  were  females;  of  the  17,970  foreign  born, 
12,807  were  males  and  5,163  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  number  5,104,  3,468  being 
males  and  1,636  females  ;  of  the  1,965  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union,  1,443  were  males  and  522  females.  Of  the  12,462 
born  in  Scotland  of  Scotch  parentage,  9,386  were  males  and 
3,076  females  ;  of  the  5,508  born  in  other  foreign  countries, 
3,421  were  males  and  2,087  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Scotch  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males 

Females 

269 

108 

57 

7 

35 

46 

163 

55 

0 

- 

9 

- 

386 

268 

95 

6 

21 

2 

88 

6 

24 

10 

20 

10 

24 

29 

16 

4 

26 

201 

72 

- 

320 

2,532 

115 

349 

205 

2,183 

576 

505 

576 

505 

2,616 

580 

649 

55 

579 

177 

943 

322 

315 

12 

130 

14 

1,231 

3 

770 

1 

Government, 

National  government, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Professional, 

Religion 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging, 
*Domestic  service  (private  families). 

Personal  Service, 

Personal  service,       .... 

Trade 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc 

Transportation,       ..... 
Carriers  on  roads 


377 

64 

81 

218 

5 

9 

654 
101 
23 
94 
34 
30 
53 
20 
227 
72 

2,852 

464 

•2,388 

1,081 
1,081 

3,196 
704 
756 

1,265 
327 
144 

1,234 

771 


See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Scotch  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Transportation —  Con. 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agriculture,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc., 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Matiufcictures,         ..... 

Agricultural  implements. 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes,       .... 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
♦Building 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine,  .... 
♦Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 

Drugs  and  medicines,       ... 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.. 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, . 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture,  ..... 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),    . 

Hose  :  rubber,  lineh,  etc.. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles,  .... 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  paper  goods,     . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 


334 
127 

573 

563 

10 

80 
80 

10,229 

1 

16 

62 

8 

642 

28 

9 

14 

2,084 

2 

6 

115 

236 

5 

99 

221 

3 

22 

55 

1,180 

1 

3 

3 

13 

129 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

113 

421 

204 

17 

27 

3 

1 

6 

41 

11 

123 

5 

18 

17 

769 

845 

12 

45 

47 

2 

358 

25 

3 

310 


3,264 

2 
1 

212 

51 

1 

5 

1 

9 

98 

9 

1 

33 

690 

1 

27 

987 

1 

10 

3 
4 


136 
22 
21 


4 
65 
6 
1 
1 


3 

1 

99 


336 
127 

578 

568 

10 

82 
82 

13,493 
1, 

18 

63 

8 

854 

79 

10 

19 

*2,084 

3 

15 

213 

245 

6 

132 

911 

3 

23 

82 

*2,167 

2 

13 

3 

16 

133 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

249 

443 

225 

17 

31 

3 

1 

6 

114 

13 

129 

5 

19 

17 

773 

910 

18 

46 

48 

2 

447 

28 

4 

409 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Scotch  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 

Hales 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Ma7mfactures  —  Con. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

162 

33 

195 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment,     . 

33 

- 

33 

Rubber  and  elastic  ^oods, 

103 

101 

204 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

51 

1 

52 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

18 

3 

21 

Shipbuildinfr, 

52 

- 

52 

Silk  and  silk  eoods, 

25 

24 

49 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

5 

1 

6 

Stone, 

565 

- 

565 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

18 

29 

47 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

5 

2 

7 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

18 

6 

24 

Toys  and  games  (children's) 

3 

_ 

3 

Trunks  and  valises, 

1 

_ 

1 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

3 

'    1 

4 

Wooden  goods, 

125 

1 

126 

Woollen  goods. 

590 

303 

893 

Worsted  goods, 

64 

79 

143 

Mining,  .... 

51 

_ 

51 

Mining, 

51 

- 

51 

Laborers, 

1,156 

_ 

1,156 

Laborers  (agriculture). 

441 

- 

441 

Laborers  (manufactures), 



269 

- 

269 

Laborers,  other . 

446 

- 

446 

Apprentices,    . 

175 

14 

189 

Apprentices, 

175 

14 

189 

Children  at  Work, . 

56 

40 

96 

Children  at  work. 

56 

40 

96 

Recapitulation,  ivith  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

17,718 

100.00 

7,321 

100.00. 

25,039 

100.00 

70.76 

29.24 

Government,  . 

269 

1.52 

108 

1.47 

377 

1.51 

71.35 

28.65 

Professional,  . 

386 

2.18 

268 

3.66 

654 

2.61 

59.02 

40.98 

Domestic  service,  . 

320 

1.81 

2,532 

34.59 

2,852 

11.39 

11.22 

88.78 

Personal  service,    . 

576 

3.25 

505 

6.90 

1,081 

4.32 

53.28 

46.72 

Trade,     . 

2,616 

14.76 

580 

7.92 

3,196 

12.76 

81.85 

18.15 

Transportation, 

1,231 

6.95 

3 

0.04 

1,234 

4.93 

99.76 

0.24 

Agriculture,   . 

573 

3.23 

5 

0.07 

578 

2.31 

99.13 

0.87 

The  Fisheries, 

80 

0.45 

2 

0.03 

82 

0.33 

97.56 

2.44 

Manufactures, 

10,229 

57.73 

3,264 

44.58 

13,493 

53.89 

75.81 

24.19 

Mining,  . 

51 

0.29 

- 

- 

51 

0.20 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

1,156 

6.52 

- 

- 

1,156 

4.62 

100.00 

- 

Apprentices,  . 

175 

0.99 

14 

0.19 

189 

0.75 

92,59 

7.41 

Children  at  work,  . 

56 

0.32 

40 

0.55 

96 

0.38 

58.33 

41.67 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Scotch  Descent :  By  Classes 

of  Occxtpations. 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 


Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

* 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,   . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

AgHculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 


Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Mining, 
Ma>les, 

Laborers, 
Males, 

Apprentices, 

Males, 
Females, 


Children  at  Work, 

Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


115 
89 
26 

258 
93 
165 

186 

21 

165 

217 
102 
115 

1,075 
807 
268 

283 

281 


15 

13 

2 

2,570 

1,696 

874 


196 
196 

67 

62 

5 

38 
24 

14 

5,104 
3,468 
1,636 


Born  in 
other 
States 


43 

34 

9 

98 
62 
36 

101 

9 

92 

93 
49 
44 

306 

263 

43 

125 

125 


1,060 
765 
295 

3 
3 

81 
81 

15 
15 


7 
4 
3 

1,965 

1,443 

522 


Born 

in 

Scotland 


124 
92 
32 

184 

149 

35 

1,318 

230 

1,088 

481 
306 
175 

1,269 

1,112 

157 

484 
484 


382 

378 

4 

20 
20. 


7,429 
5,869 
1,560 

33 
33 

613 
613 

79 

74 

5 

46 
26 
20 

12,462 
9,386 
3,076 


Born  In 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


95 
54 
41 

114 
82 
32 

1,247 

60 

1,187 

290 
119 
171 

546 
434 
112 

342 

341 

1 

85 

84 

1 

43 
43 


2,434 

1,899 

535 

13 
13 

266 
266 

28 

24 

4 

5 
2 
3 

5,508 
3,421 
2,087 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


158 

123 

35 

356 
155 
201 

287 

30 

257 

310 
151 
159 

1,381 

1,070 

311 

408 

406 

2 

111 
111 


19 

17 
2 

3,630 
2,461 
1,169 

5 
5 

277 
277 

82 

77 

5 

45 
28 
17 

7,069 
4,911 
2,158 


Foreign 
Born 


219 

146 

73 

298 

231 

67 

2,565 

290 

2,275 

771 
425 
346 

1,815 

1,546 

269 

826 

825 

1 

467 

462 

5 

63 
63 


9,863 
7,768 
2,095 

46 
46 

879 
879 

107 
98 


51 
28 
23 

17,970 

12,807 

5,163 


377 
269 
108 

654 
386 
268 

2,852 

320 

2,532 

1,081 
576 
505 

3,196 

2,616 

580 

1,234 

1,231 

3 

578 

573 

5 

82 

80 

2 

13,493 
10,229 
3,264 

51 
51 

1,156 
1,156 

189 

175 

14 

96 
56 
40 

25,039 

17,718 

7,321 
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Born  in  Germany  of  German  Parentage  or  of  German 

Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  28,907  persons  are  represented,  of 
whom  22,668,  or  78.42  per  cent,  are  males,  and  6,239,  or 
21.58  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of 
the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  111  of  the  115 
subdivisions,  there  being  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions, 
Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and 
Plaster ;  Charcoal  and  Eandlers ;  and  Perfumes,  Toilet  Arti- 
cles, Etc.,  under  the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  but  one  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  excess  of  2,000,  the  total  being  2,204,  or  7.62  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  Germany  of  Ger- 
man parentage  or  of  German  descent. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  28,907  persons  considered,  22,668  were  males  and 
6,239  females.  Of  the  11,148  native  born,  8,092  were  males 
and  3,056  females.  The  foreign  born  numbered  17,759,  of 
whom  14,576  were  males  and  3,183  females. 

There  were  5,879  males  and  2,397  females  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  total  of  8,276.  Of  those  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union,  namely,  2,872,  2,213  were  males  and  659  females. 

Of  the  16,952  born  in  Germany  of  German  parentage,  13,967 
were  males  and  2,985  females.  There  were  807  born  in  other 
foreign  countries,  of  whom  609  were  males  and  198  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  German  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government, 
Army,        .... 
Navy 

Professional,  .... 
Religion,    .... 

Law 

Medicine,  .... 
Literature, 

Art 

Music,        .... 


241 

37 

66 

4 

14 

10 

138 

23 

15 

_ 

8 

- 

764 

330 

75 

30 

23 

1 

86 

11 

19 

2 

77 

8 

288 

73 

278 
70 
24 

161 

15 

8 

1,094 
105 
24 
97 
21 
85 

'  361 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  German  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  by  Classus  and  Subdivisions. 


Professional —  Con. 
Amusements,     . 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging. 

Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
Personal  service, 


Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


Transportation, 
Carriers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agriculture,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         ..... 
Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artisans'  tools, 

Avpnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 
Boots  and  shoes,       .... 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 
Cordage  and  twine,  .... 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 

*Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 
Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 
Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  .taxidermy. 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, 


22 

82 
92 

324 

251 

73 

826 

826 

3,795 

1,450 

699 

1,130 

313 

203 

1,001 

728 
178 
95 

608 

594 

14 

63 
63 

13,139 

6 

52 

66 

7 

716 

55 

28 

51 

1,194 

10 

23 

34 

153 

6 

268 

673 

8 

63 

118 

1 

1,440 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

210 

10 

2 

10 

1 

5 

3 

17 


10 
195 


1,336 

141 

1,195 

349 
349 

712 

61 

257 

357 

3 

34 


3,350 


113 
85 

12 
1 
2 

12 

80 
1 
1 

54 
764 


47 


764 
1 


12 


25 


32 

277 
92 

1,660 

392 

1,268 

1,175 
1,175 

4,507 

1,511 

956 

1,487 

316 

237 

1,004 

728 

181 

95 

610 

596 

14 

63 
63 

16,489 

6 

52 

66 

7 

829 

140 

28 

63 

1,195 

12 

35 

114 

154 

7 

322 

1,437 

8 

63 

165 

1 

*2,204 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

222 

10 

3 

21 

1 

5 

3 

42 


See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occiipations  of  Persons  of  German  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Food  preparations,    . 
Furniture,  .... 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc  , 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods, . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods. 
Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods. 


Minhiff,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers,  .  .  .  , 
Laborers  (agriculture),  , 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
Laborers,  other 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work, . 
Children  at  work, 


860 

479 

7 

85 

2 

8 

15 

16 

1 

14 

230 

11 

385 

16 

528 

1,028 

5 

28 

340 

4 

6 

194 

41 

3 

477 

38 

19 

258 

42 

67 

16 

148 

9 

70 

17 

14 

446 

4 

11 

27 

274 

1,466 

185 

10 
10 

1,526 
587 
459 
480 

236 
236 

135 
135 


39 
9 


2 

1 

34 


11 

61 

5 

2 

9 


125 

7 

1 

99 

9 

99 


120 
3 

14 
1 

55 

2 

2 

5 

503 

133 


32 
32 


84 
84 


899 

488 

7 

86 
2 
10 
16 
50 
1 

14 

237 

11 

385 

16 

539 

1,089 

10 

30 

349 

4 

6 

319 

48 

4 

576 

47 

19 

357 

42 

71 

16 

268 

12 

70 

31 

15 

501 

4 

13 

29 

279 

1,969 

318 

10 
10 

1,530 
587 
463 
480 

268 
268 

219 
219 
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Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Males 

Females 

Both 

5EXES 

Percentages 

CDPATIOKS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

22,668 

100.00 

6,239 

100.00 

28,907 

100.00 

78.42 

21.58 

Government,  . 

241 

1.06 

37 

0.59 

278 

0.96 

86.69 

13.31 

Professional,  . 

764 

3.37 

330 

5.29 

1,094 

3.78 

69.84 

30.16 

Domestic  service,  . 

324 

1.43 

1,336 

21.41 

1,660 

5.74 

19.52 

80.48 

Personal  service,    . 

826 

3.64 

349 

5.59 

1,175 

4.07 

70.30 

29.70 

Trade,    . 

3,795 

16.74 

712 

11.41 

4,507 

15.59 

84.20 

15.80 

Transportation, 

1,001 

4.42 

3 

0.05 

1,004 

3.47 

99.70 

0.30 

Agriculture,   . 

608 

2.63 

2 

0.03 

610 

2.11 

99.67 

0.33 

The  Fisheries, 

63 

0.28 

- 

- 

63 

0.22 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

13,139 

57.96 

3,350 

53.70 

16,489 

57.04 

79.68 

20.32 

Mining,  . 

10 

0.05 

- 

- 

10 

0.04 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, . 

1,526 

6.73 

4 

0.07 

1,530 

5.29 

99.74 

0.26 

Apprentices,  . 

236 

1.04 

32 

0.51 

268 

0.93 

88.06 

11.94 

•Children  at  work,  . 

135 

1 

0.60 

84 

1.35 

219 

0.76 

61.64 

38.36 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  German  Descent :  By  Classes 

of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

>Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Bom 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born 

in 

Germany 

Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

Ill 
89 
22 

298 
153 
145 

241 

13 

228 

353 
230 
123 

2,008 

1,532 

476 

396 

395 

1 

135 
134 

1 

6 
6 

45 

37 

8 

183 

114 

69 

109 
10 
99 

134 
95 
39 

599 

§02 

97 

147 

146 

1 

45 
45 

121 
114 

7 

574 
473 
101 

1,235 
294 
941 

642 
470 
172 

1,784 

1,659 

125 

439 

438 

1 

426 

425 

1 

41 
41 

1 
1 

39 

24 
15 

75 

7 

68 

46 
31 
15 

116 

102 

14 

22 
22 

4 
4 

16 
16 

156 

126 

30 

481 
267 
214 

350 

23 

327 

487 
325 
162 

2,607 

2,034 

573 

543 
541 

2 

180 

179 

1 

6 
6 

122 
115 

7 

613 
497 
116 

1,310 

301 

1,009 

688 
501 
187 

1,900 

1,761 

139 

461 

460 

1 

430 
429 

57 
57 

278 

241 

37 

1,094 
764 
330 

1,660 

324 

1,336 

1,175 
826 
349 

4,507 

3,795 

712 

1,004 

1,001 

3 

610 

608 

2 

63 
63 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  German  Descent :  By  Classes 
of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native            1 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  or  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Bom  in 
other 
States 

Born 

in 

Germany 

Bom  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Mamifactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

4,117 
2,771 
1,346 

2 

2 

342 

341 

1 

170 

147 

23 

97 
66 
31 

8,276 
5,879 
2,397 

1,437 

1,102 

335 

1 

1 

126 
125 

1 

26 

22 

4 

20 

14 

6 

2,872 

2,213 

659 

10,495 
8,911 
1,584 

7 
7 

1,019 

1,017 

2 

67 
63 

4 

102 
55 

47 

16,952 

13,967 

2,985 

440 

355 

85 

43 

43 

5 
4 
1 

807 
609 
198 

5,554 
3,873 
1,681 

3 
3 

468 

466 

2 

196 
169 

27 

117 
80 
37 

11,148 
8,092 
3,056 

10,935 
9,266 
1,669 

7 

7 

1,062 

1,060 

2 

72 

67 

5 

102 
55 

47 

17,759 

14,576 

3,183 

16,489 

13,139 

3,350 

10 
10 

1,530 

1,526 

4 

268 

236 

32 

219 

135 

84 

28,907 

22,668 

6,239 

Born  in  Portugal  of  Portuguese  Parentage  or  of  Portu- 
guese Descent. 

The  number  of  persons  considered  in  the  three  following 
tables  is  10,011,  of  whom  7,742,  or  77.33  per  cent,  are  males, 
and  2,269,  or  22.67  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in 
88  of  the  115  subdivisions. 

There  were  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions  State  Gov- 
ernment and  Army  under  the  class  called  Government ;  there 
were  none  in  the  subdivision  Law  under  the  class  called  Pro- 
fessional. Under  the  class  called  Manufactures,  there  were  none 
employed  in  the  following  subdivisions  :  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments ;  Arms  and  Ammunition ;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental 
Work;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster;  Charcoal  and 
Kindlers ;  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps;  Cotton,  Woollen,  and 
Other  Textiles  ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Dyestufls  ; 
Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fancy  Articles,  Etc.  ; 
Fertilizers ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy ;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and 
Starch:  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human);  Ink,  Mucilage, 
and  Paste  ;  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ;  Models, 
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Lasts,  and  Patterns  ;  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals ; 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Scientific  Instruments  and 
Appliances ;  Silk  and  Silk  Goods ;  Sporting  and  Athletic 
Goods;  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  did  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed amount  to  2,000. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes 
of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  total  for  the  State,  namely,  10,011,  includes  7,742  males 
and  2,269  females;  of  this  number  1,841  were  native  born, 
1,309  being  males  and  532  females.  The  foreign  born  num- 
bered 8,170,  of  whom  6,433  were  males  and  1,737  females. 

There  were  1,738  born  in  Massachusetts,  1,236  being  males 
and  502  females  ;  of  the  103  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
73  were  males  and  30  females. 

Of  the  8,137  born  in  Portugal  of  Portuguese  parentage, 
6,405  were  males  and  1,732  females.  There  were  but  33  born 
in  other  foreign  countries,  of  whom  28  were  males  and  five 
females. 


Occiqjations  of  Persons  of  Portuguese  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisioks. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Govertimetit, 

National  government, 

City  and  town  government, 

Navy, 

Professional, 

Religion, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging, 

Domestic  service  (private  families), 

Personal  Service,    ..... 
Personal  service,       .... 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


73 
35 
31 

7 

40 
15 
10 
4 
1 
6 
1 


74 
53 
21 

432 
432 

435 
205 

69 

113 

9 

39 


367 

21 

346 

83 
83 


1 

27 
36 


74 

35 

32 

7 

55 
16 
11 
4 
2 
9 
2 
8 
3 

441 

74 

367 

515 
515 

503 
206 

96 

149 

9 

43 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Porhiguese  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Trans2)07-tation, 
Carriers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 


Agriculture,  . 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc.. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


apparatus 


Manufactures, 

Artisans'  tools, . 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

Building,   .... 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry 

Clothing,    .... 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc., 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating 

Cordage  and  twine,  . 

Cotton  goods,    . 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, . 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Hose :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous) , 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles,  ..... 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlerv  and  harness. 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuflF,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 


554 

196 

48 

310 

229 

223 

6 

1,105 
1,105 

2,458 

14 

4 

90 

23 

4 

2 

331 

4 

1 

3 

14 

1 

8 

53 

1 

9 

52 

1,049 

3 
4 
3 
1 

49 

138 

3 

23 


60 
1 
1 

18 

30 

129 

1 

17 
1 
6 
5 

28 
122 

3 
15 

5 

10 
10 

3 
36 


1 
1 

1,632 


4 
668 


29 

823 

1 


46 


554 

196 

48 

310 

229 

-223 

6 

1,106 
1,106 

4,090 

14 
4 

105 

25 
4 
3 

331 
4 
1 
3 

14 
1 

12 

721 

1 

9 

81 
1,872 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 

58 

138 

3 

23 
1 
1 

60 
1 
1 

18 

31 

138 

1 

17 
2 
6 
5 
1 

34 

122 

3 

61 
5 

10 

10 
1 
3 

38 
1 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  PorUiguese  Descent:  By  Sex — -Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
Wooden  goods, 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 

Mining, 

Mining,      .        .        .        . 

Laborers,  .  .  .  . 
Laborers  (agriculture),  . 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
Laborers,  other . 

Apprentices,  .  .  .  . 
Apprentices, 

Childrmi  at  Work, 
Children  at  work, 


3 

_ 

3 

40 

- 

40 

27 

7 

34 

- 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2,219 

6 

2,225 

857 

- 

857 

536 

3 

539 

826 

3 

829 

30 

3 

33 

30 

3 

33 

91 

93 

184 

91 

93 

184 

Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

CCPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

7,742 

100.00 

2,269 

100.00 

10,011 

100.00 

77.33 

22.67 

Government,  . 

73 

0.94 

1 

0.04 

74 

0.74 

98.65 

1.35 

Professional,  . 

40 

0.52 

15 

0.66 

55 

0.55 

72.72 

27.28 

Domestic  service,  . 

74 

0.96 

367 

16.18 

441 

4.41 

16.78 

83.22 

Personal  service,    . 

432 

5.58 

83 

3.66 

515 

5.14 

83.88 

16.12 

Trade,    . 

435 

5.62 

68 

3.00 

503 

5.02 

86.48 

13.52 

Transportation, 

554 

7.15 

- 

- 

554 

5.53! 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,    . 

229 

2.96 

- 

- 

229 

2.29 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

1,105 

14.27 

1 

0.04 

1,106 

11.05 

99.91 

0.09 

Manufactures, 

2,458 

31.75 

1,632 

71.93 

4,090 

40.85 

60.10 

39.90 

Mining,  . 

2 

0.03 

- 

- 

2 

0.02 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

2,219 

28.66 

6 

0.26 

2,225 

22.23 

99.73 

0.27 

Apprentices,  . 

30 

0.39 

3 

0.13 

33 

0.33 

90.91 

9.09 

Children  at  work,  . 

91 

1.17 

93 

4.10 

184 

1.84 

49.46 

50.54 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Portuguese  Descent:  By 
Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

In 
Mass. 

Born  In 
other 
States 

Born 

in 

Portugal 

Born  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Goverrutnent, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

23 

22 

1 

2 
2 

48 
48 

1 
1 

25 

24 

1 

49 
49 

74 

73 

1 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Portuguese  Descent:  By 
Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Classks  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 


Professio7ial, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Do7nestic  Se?-vice, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Semce, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females,  . 


Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 


Children  at  Work 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


19 

9 

10 

48 

4 

44 

69 

66 

3 

240 

190 

50 

135 
135 

18 
18 

212 
212 


762 
397 
365 


140 

137 

3 

23 

22 

1 

49 
24 
25 

1,738 

1,236 

502 


Born  in 
other 
States 


4 
1 

13 

7 
6 

6 
6 

1 
1 

4 
4 


53 
37 
16 


2 
2 

103 
73 
30 


Born 

in 

Portugal 


29 

26 

3 

387 

69 

318 

439 

360 

79 

247 

235 

12 

411 
411 

210 
210 


887 
1 

3,261 
2,013 
1,248 

2 

2 

2,074 

2,071 

3 

10 


131 
65 
66 

8,137 
6,405 
1,732 


Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


33 

28 
5 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


23 
11 
12 

52 

5 

47 

74 

70 

4 

253 

197 

56 

141 
141 

19 
19 

216 
216 


815 
434 
381 


149 

146 

3 

23 

22 

1 

51 
24 

27 

1,841 

1,309 

532 


Foreign 
Born 


32 

29 

3 

389 

69 

320 

441 

362 

79 

250 

238 

12 

413 
413 

210 
210 

890 

889 

1 

3,275 
2,024 
1,251 

2 
2 

2,076 

2,073 

3 

10 


133 
67 
66 

8,170 
6,433 
1,737 


55 
40 
15 

441 

74 
367 

515 

432 

83 

503 

435 

68 

554 
554 

229 
229 

1,106 

1,105 

1 

4,090 
2,458 
1,632 

2 

2 

2,225 

2,219 

6 

33 

30 

3 

184 
91 
93 

10,011 

7,742 
2,269 


Born  in  Poland  of  Polish  Parentage  or  of  Polish  Descent. 

Although  since  the  i)artition  Poland  has  not  had  a  separate 
existence  as  an  independent  nation,  racial  characteristics  have 
not  been  changed  materially  by  political  assimilation  with  other 
nations. 

The  number  of  persons  considered  in  the  three  tables  given 
hereinafter  number  5,244,  of  whom  4,137,  or  78.89  per  cent,  are 
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males,  and  1,107,  or  21.11  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are 
represented  in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry, 
but  appear  in  only  70  of  the  115  subdivisions. 

In  the  subdivisions,  National  Government  and  Navy,  under 
the  class  called  Government,  none  are  employed ;  in  the  class 
called  Professional,  none  are  reported  in  Literature,  Art,  Edu- 
cation, or  Science ;  in  the  class  called  Agriculture,  there  are 
none  employed  in  the  subdivision  designated  Care  of  Animals, 
Etc.  In  the  class  called  Manufactures,  there  are  none  reported 
in  the  following  subdivisions :  Arms  and  Ammunition  ;  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  and  Dental  Work ;  Awnings,  Sails,  Tents,  Etc. ; 
Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Cofiins,  Etc.  ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime, 
and  Plaster ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers ;  Chemical  Preparations 
(Compounded)  ;  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  Etc.  ;  Cotton, 
Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
Etc.  ;  Dyestulfs  ;  Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware  ;  Electro- 
plating ;  Emery  and  Sand  Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fancy 
Articles,  Etc.  ;  Fertilizers  ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy  ;  Fire- 
works and  Matches  ;  Gas  and  Residual  Products  ;  Glass;  Glue, 
Isinglass,  and  Starch;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human); 
Hose  :  Rubber,  Linen,  Etc.  ;  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  ;  Ivory, 
Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ;  Mixed  Textiles  ;  Models, 
Lasts,  and  Patterns  ;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids ;  Paints, 
Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  ;  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ; 
Photographs  and  Photographic  Materials  ;  Polishes  and  Dress- 
ing ;  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment ;  Shipbuilding ; 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods;  Toys  and  Games  (Children's)  ; 
Trunks  and  Valises ;  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed 2,000  or  more. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  considered,  namely,  5,244, 
4,137  were  males  and  1,107  females.  Of  the  native  born,  148 
were  males  and  66  females,  a  total  of  214  ;  of  the  5,030  foreign 
born,  3,989  were  males  and  1,041  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  133,  87  being  males 
and  46  females:  there  were  81  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  61  beins  males  and  20  females. 
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Of  the  4,964  born  in  Poland  of  Polish  parentage,  3,940  were 
males  and  1,024  females;  there  were  QQ  born  in  other  foreign 
countries,  comprising  49  males  and  17  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  Polish  Descent :  By  Sex. 


OccnPATioss  BT  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Governme7if, 

State  government, 

City  and  town  government, 

Army, 

Professional, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging,      .... 
Domestic  service  (private  families) , 

Personal  Service, 

Personal  Service, 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     .... 
>    Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  . 

Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 

Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Transportation,       .         .        . '       . 

Carriers  on  roads, 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 

Agriculture,    ....... 

Agriculture, 

The  Fisheries,         ...... 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufacttires, 

Agricultural  implements. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,      .... 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    .... 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines,        .... 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, . 

Food  preparations 

Furniture, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  .... 


7 
2 
4 
1 

17 
7 
3 
2 
4 
1 

17 

12 

5 

46 
46 

509 
306 
73 
65 
32 
33 

51 

39 

10 

2 

27 
27 

1 

1 

2,234 
4 

12 

80 
3 

36 
1 

57 

3 

21 

16 

291 

2 

3 

1 

1,079 

2 

3 

18 

55 

20 


133 

22 

111 

18 
18 

43 

8 

15 

18 

1 

1 


902 


12 
3 


5 

78 


6 
703 


21 
3 


7 
2 
4 
1 

17 
7 
3 
2 
4 
1 

150 

34 

116 

64 
64 

552 
314 

88 
83 
33 
34 

51 

39 

10 

2 

27 
27  V 

1 
1 

3,136 

4 

12 

92 

6 

36 

1 

57 

2 

5 

21 

21 

369 

2 

9 

1 

1,782 

2 

3 

39 

58 

20 

2 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Polish  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


OCCCPATIONS  BY  CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), . 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 
Paper  and  paper  goods,    .... 
Printing,  publishmg,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 
Saddlery  anu  harness,      .... 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 
Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars, 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 

Mining 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture),     .        .        .        . 

Laborers  (manufactures). 

Laborers,  other 

Apprentices, 

Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work 

Children  at  work, 


13 

1 

1 

4i 

19 

114 

12 

43 

10 

5 

21 


5 
1 
1 
1 

19 

28 

175 

1 

19 
19 

1,183 
686 
254 
243 


5 

1 

3 

44 
1 


13 
1 
1 

44 

19 

114 

12 

47 

13 

6 

24 

5 

8 

10 

1 

2 

1 

22 

28 

219 

2 

19 
19 

1,183 
686 
254 
243 

9 
9 

28 
28 


Pecajntulationy  toith  Percentages. 


Males 

Feuales 

Both 

JEXES 

Percentages 

CCPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

4,137 

100.00 

1,107 

100.00 

5,244 

100.00 

78.89 

21.11 

Government,  . 

7 

0.17 

- 

- 

7 

0.13 

100.00 

- 

Professional,  . 

17 

0.41 

- 

- 

17 

0.33 

100.00 

- 

Domestic  service,  . 

17 

0.41 

133 

12.02 

150 

2.86 

11.33 

88.67 

Personal  service,    . 

46 

1.11 

18 

1.63 

64 

1.22 

71.88 

28.12 

Trade,    . 

509 

12.30 

43 

3.88 

552 

10.53 

92.21 

7.79 

Transportation, 

51 

1.23 

- 

- 

51 

0.97  i 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,    . 

27 

0.65 

- 

- 

27 

0.52 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

1 

0.03 

- 

- 

1 

0.02  1 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

2,234 

54.00 

902 

81.48 

3,136 

59.80 

71.24 

28.76 

Mining,  . 

19 

0.46 

- 

- 

19 

0.36 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

1,183 

28.60 

- 

- 

1,183 

22.56 

100.00 

Apprentices,  . 

7 

0.17 

2 

0.18 

9 

0.17 

1   77.78 

22.22 

Children  at  work,  . 

19 

0.46 

9 

0.81 

28 

0.53 

67.86 

i 
1 

32.14 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Polish  Descent . 

of  Occupations. 


By  Classes 


Classes  of  Occdpa- 

TI0K8  AND   SKX. 


Government, 
Males, 

Professional, 
Males, 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,   . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportatioji, 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Miyiing, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 

Children  at  Work 
Males, 
Females, 

The  State, 
Males, 
Females, 


Born 

in 
Mass. 


5 
2 
3 

69 
59 
10 

1 
1 


47 
17 
30 


133 
87 
46 


Born  in 
other 
States 


4 
3 
1 

53 

44 

9 

2 
2 


19 

9 

10 


81 
61 
20 


7 
7 

11 
11 

145 

17 

128 

54 
40 
14 

407 

386 

21 

47 
47 

26 
26 

1 
1 

3,038 

2,187 

851 

19 
19 

1,181 
1,181 

4 
3 
1 

24 

15 

9 

4,964 
3,940 
1,024 


Bom  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


23 

20 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 


32 
21 
11 


66 
49 

17 


AOGREGATES 


Native 
Born 


122 

103 

19 

3 
3 


66 
26 
40 


214 

148 

66 


Foreign 
Born 


7 
7 

15 
15 

148 

17 

131 

55 
41 
14 

430 

406 

24 

48 
48 

27 
27 

1 
1 

3,070 

2,208 

862 

19 
19 

1,182 
1,182 

4 
3 
1 

24 

15 

9 

5,030 
3,989 
1,041 


7 
7 

17 
17 

150 

17 

133 

64 
46 
18 

552 

509 

43 

51 
51 

27 
27 

1 
1 

3,136 

2,234 

902 

19 
19 

1,183 
1,183 

9 
7 
2 

28 

19 

9 

5,244 
4,137 
1,107 


Born  in  New  Brunswick  of  Such  Parentage  or  of  Such 

Descent. 

There  are  9,487  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables,  of 

whom  6,177,  or  65.11  per  cent,  are  males,  and  3,310,  or  34.89  per 

cent,  are  females.     They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13  classes 

of  productive  industry,  and  in  98  of  the  115  subdivisions. 
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Under  the  class  called  Government,  there  are  none  reported 
as  being  in  the  Army ;  under  the  class  called  Manufactures 
there  are  none  employed  in  the  subdivisions,  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  Work ;  Charcoal  and  Kindlers ;  Concrete  Walks, 
Paving,  Etc.  ;  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps ;  Emery  and  Sand 
Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fertilizers ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxi- 
dermy ;  Fireworks  and  Matches ;  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Linen 
Goods  ;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and 
Human)  ;  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals ;  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods ;  and 
Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed 2,000  or  more. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  liy  classes 
of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

Considering  the  totals  for  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  third 
table,  M^e  find  that  of  the  9,487  persons  comprehended  6,177 
were  males  and  3,310  were  females.  Of  the  1,729  native  born, 
1,108  were  males  and  621  females;  wdiile  the  7,758  foreign 
born  included  5,069  males  and  2,689  females. 

There  were  1,333  born  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  856  were 
males  and  477  females ;  the  number  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union  was  396,  252  being  males  and  144  females. 

Of  the  7,496  born  in  Xew  Brunswick  of  such  parentage, 
4,902  were  males  and  2,594  females ;  there  were  262  born 
in  other  foreign  countries,  of  whom  167  were  males  and  95 
females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  New  Brunswick  of  Such  Descent  : 

By  Sex. 


OCCrPATIONS  BT  CLASSES  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 


Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,    .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government. 
Navy,         .... 

Professional,  .... 
Religion,    .... 

Law, 

Medicine,  .... 

Literature. 

Art 


92 
17 
16 
57 
2 

122 
13 
8 
33 
11 
10 


71 

2 

36 

33 


113 
3 
1 
5 
5 
5 


163 

19 

52 

90 

2 

235 
16 
9 
38 
16 
15 
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Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  Neio  Brunswick  of  Such  Descent . 
By  Sex  —  Continued. 


OCCDPATIONS  BY   CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Both  Sexes 


Professional  —  Con. 
Music, 

Amusements,    . 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service,    .... 
Boarding  and  lodging, 
Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
Personal  service. 


Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc.. 


Transportation, 
Carriers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 

Agriculture,    .... 
Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc.. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         .... 
Anns  and  ammunition,    . 
Artisans'  tools, .... 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc  , 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 
Carpetings,        .... 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded) 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatu 
Cordage  and  twine,  . 
Cotton  goods,    .... 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 
Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances 
Electroplating,  .... 
Fancy  articles,  .... 
Food  preparations,    . 
Furniture,          .... 
Gas  and  residual  products. 
Glass, 


7 
12 

6 
22 

83 
51 
32 

227 
227 


1,048 

181 

217 

466 

99 

85 


747 

S32 

179 

36 


96 

89 

7 

4 

4 

3,101 
3 


306 

18 

1 

5 

1,120 

3 

16 

126 

1 

4 

27 

30 

8 

16 

90 

1 

3 
2 
3 

60 
1 
2 

58 

106 

2 

3 


1,018 
181 
837 

244 
244 

366 

13 

133 

197 

8 

15 


1,471 
1 

2 

185 

36 


1 

17 
1 

1 

53 

606 

14 

146 
1 


26 

16 

77 

■   23 

1,101 
232 
869 

471 

471 

1,414 
194 
350 
663 
107 
100 

749 

532 

180 

37 

97 
90 

7 

4 

4 

4,572 

4 

5 

7 

491 

54 

1 

8 

1,120 

3 

1 

33 

127 

1 

5 

80 

636 

8 

30 

236 

1 

1 

7 

2 

4 

64 

1 

6 

85 

118 
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Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  New  Brnnswick  of  Such  Descent : 
By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


OCCCPATIONS  BT  CLASSES  AND    SUBDIVISION^. 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 
Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber 

Macliines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, .        .        .        .        . 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientitic  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     . 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Stone,         .... 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars. 

Toys  and  games  (children's). 

Trunks  and  valises,  . 

Wooden  goods. 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 

Mining,  .... 
Mining, 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture) , 
Laborers  (manufactures) 
Laborers,  other 

Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  lVo7-k, 
Children  at  work, 


4 
6 

7 

81 

3 

7 

32 

157 

246 

17 

54 

1 

26 

7 

3 

140 

6 

11 

43 

31 

4 

25 

3 

24 

4 

5 

7 

1 

3 

56 
43 
19 

14 
14 

542 

221 

93 

228 

77 
77 

24 
24 


1 
66 
1 
1 
4 


9 
5 
3 
54 
3 

79 
3 


24 
1 


44 
30 


7 

7 

17 

17 


5 
72 

1 

8 
85 

3 

7 

32 

157 

255 

1 

17 
55 

1 
35 
12 

6 
194 

9 

11 

122 

34 

4 
25 

7 

24 
28 

6 
15 

1 

3 
56 
87 
49 

14 
14 

542 

221 

93 

228 

84 
84 

41 

41 


^ 

Recapitulation,  with  Percentages 

JiALES 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Pekcentagbs 

CUPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

6,177 

100.00 

3,310 

100.00 

9,487 

100.00 

65.11    34.89 

Government,  . 

92 

1.49 

71 

2.15 

163 

1.72 

56.44    43.56 

Professional,  . 

122 

1.98 

113 

3.41 

235 

2.48 

51.91 

48.09 

Domestic  service,  . 

83 

1.34 

1,018 

30.76 

1,101 

11.61 

7.54 

92.46 
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Recapitulation,  with  Percentages  —  Concluded. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  {Neio  Brunswick) 
By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  op  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
otlier 
States 

Born  in 
New 

Bruns- 
wick 

Born  In 

Other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Governtnent, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation , 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

T/>e  Fis/ierics, 

Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males. 
Females,  . 

26 

20 

6 

82 
32 
50 

32 

2 

30 

69 
33 
36 

380 
262 
118 

■  74 
74 

13 
13 

1 

1 

588 
354 
234 

11 
6 
5 

19 

10 

9 

21 

21 

17 
10 

7 

76 
51 
25 

36 
36 

8 

7 

1 

184 
110 

74 

124 
66 
58 

128 

77 
51 

1,023 

79 

944 

364 
172 
192 

907 
700 
207 

625 
624 

1 

75 

75 

3 
3 

3,677 
2,554 
1,123 

2 

2 

6 
3 
3 

25 

2 

23 

21 

12 

9 

51 
35 
16 

14 
13 

1 

1 

123 

83 
40 

37 
26 
11 

101 
42 
59 

53 

2 

51 

86 
43 
43 

456 
313 
143 

110 
110 

21 

20 

1 

1 
1 

772 
464 
308 

126 
66 
60 

134 
80 
54 

1,048 

81 

967 

385 
184 
201 

958 
735 
223 

639 

637 

2 

76 
76 

3 
3 

3,800 
2,637 
1,163 

163 
92 
71 

235 
122 
113 

1,101 

83 

1,018 

471 
227 
244 

1,414 

1,048 

366 

749 

747 
2 

97 

96 

1 

4 
4 

4,572 
3,101 
1,471 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  {New  Brunsivick) 
By  Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born  in 
New 

Bruns- 
wick 

Born  in 

otlier 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1 
1 

30 
30 

25 
25 

12 
9 
3 

1,333 
856 
477 

18 
18 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

396 
252 
144 

13 
13 

479 
479 

54 

48 

6 

24 
12 
12 

7,496 
4,902 
2,594 

15 
15 

3 
3 

1 

1 

262 

167 

95 

1 
1 

48 
48 

27 

i          26 

1            1 

16 
12 
4 

1,729 

1,108 

621 

13 
13 

494 
494 

57 

51 

6 

25 
12 
13 

7,758 
5,069 
2,689 

14 
14 

542 
542 

84 

77 
7 

41 
24 
17 

9,487 
6,177 
3,310 

Born  in  Newfoundland  of  Such  Parentage  or  of  Such 

Descent. 

Newfoundland  has  a  distinct  political  identity,  it  having  re- 
fused to  join  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Of  the  4,137  persons 
considered  in  the  three  tables  which  follow,  2,990,  or  72.27 
per  cent,  are  males,  and  1,147,  or  27.73  per  cent,  are  females. 
They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive 
industry,  and  in  96  of  the  115  subdivisions. 

Under  the  class  called  Government,  there  are  none  reported 
as  being  in  the  Army;  in  the  class  called  Agriculture,  none 
are  employed  in  the  subdivision.  Care  of  Animals,  Etc.  Under 
the  class  called  Manufactures  none  are  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions  :  Agricultural  Implements  ;  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Dental  Work  ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster  ;  Char- 
coal and  Kindlers ;  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  Etc.  ;  Cotton, 
Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
Etc.  ;  Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware ;  Emery  and  Sand 
Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fancy  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Fine  Arts  and 
Taxidermy ;  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Linen  Goods ;  Gas  and 
Eesidual  Products ;  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Sporting 
and  Athletic  Goods;  Toys  and  Games  (Children's):  Whips, 
Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  cm- 
ployed  2,000  or  more. 
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The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first, 
by  classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  totals  for  the  State,  as  given  at  the  end  of  the  third 
table,  comprehended  4,137,  of  whom  2,990  were  males  and 
1,147  females.  Of  the  732  native  born,  495  were  males  and 
237  females;  the  foreign  born,  numbering  3,405,  included 
2,495  males  and  910  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  695,  comprising  471 
males  and  224  females ;  37  were  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  24  being  males  and  13  females. 

Of  the  3,247  born  in  Newfoundland  of  such  parentage,  2,407 
were  males  and  840  females ;  while  of  the  158  born  in  other 
foreion  countries  88  were  males  and  70  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  Newfoundland  of  Such  Descent : 

By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  ahd  Subdivisions. 


Females      Both  Sexes 


Government, 

National  frovernment, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government, 

Navy, 

Professional 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service,   ..... 
Boarding  and  lodging, 
Domestic  service  (private  families), 

Personal  Service,    ..... 
Personal  service,       .... 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Transportation,       ..... 
Carriers  on  roads,     .... 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture,    ...... 

Agriculture, 


32 
10 

4 
16 

2 

37 
8 
1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
2 
4 
1 

16 

12 

4 

85 

85 

305 
51 
61 

125 
16 
52 

226 

107 

47 

72 

7 
7 


26 
3 


381 

69 

312 

64 
64 

115 

9 

50 

43 

13 

1 

1 


41 
11 
12 
16 
2 

63 
11 

1 
10 

3 

4 
12 

& 
16 

1 

397 

81 

316 

149 
149 

420 

60 

111 

168 

16 

65 

227 

107 

48 

72 

7 
7 
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Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  Newfoundland  of  Such  Descent  : 
By  iSex  —  Continued. 


OccaPATioNS  Br  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Females      Both  Sexes 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         ..... 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc  , 
Boots  and  shoes,       .... 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Cookmg,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 
Cordage  and  twine,  .... 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestutfs, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Fertilizers, 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),     . 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,     . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Stone,         ...        .        . 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

Trunks  and  valises,  . 


489 
489 

,271 
2 
5 
3 

142 
9 


304 


15 
2 
2 

23 
2 

25 
1 

20 

1 

26 

3 

1 

42 

20 

4 

1 

1 
2 

4 

33 

1 

4 

5 

60 

94 

7 

1 

17 

2 

1 


59 

6 
111 
3 
1 
10 
3 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 


535 

1 

68 

7 

2 

1 

8 
2 
1 


204 

1 

16 

36 
2 


1 

10 

6 

2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 


1 
24 

1 

52 


489 
489 

1,806 

2 

5 

4 

210 

16 
2 
4 
304 
1 
8 
2 

16 

2 

2 

227 

3 

41 
1 

56 
2 
1 

33 
3 
1 
1 

52 

26 
6 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
5 

33 
1 
4 
5 

60 

95 

23 
1 

19 
2 
1 

10 
1 
1 

83 
1 
6 
163 
3 
1 

10 

11 
8 
3 
2 
7 
1 
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Occiqjations  of  Persons  Born  in  Newfoundland  of  Such  Descent: 
By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Wooden  goods, 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 

Milling, 

Mining,      .        .        .        . 

Laborers,  .  .  .  . 
Laborers  (agriculture),  . 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
Laborers,  other 

Apprentices,  .  .  .  . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, . 
Children  at  work. 


104 

60 

1 

2 
2 

474 

19 

147 

308 

36 
36 

10 
10 


35 
2 


104 

95 

3 

2 
2 

475 

19 

148 

308 

42 
42 

19 
19 


Recapitulation^  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

2,990 

100.00 

1,147 

100.00 

4,137 

100.00 

72.27 

27.73 

Government, . 

32 

1.07 

9 

0.78 

41 

0.99 

78.05 

21.95 

Professional,  . 

37 

1.24 

26 

2.27 

63 

1.52 

58.73 

41.27 

Domestic  service,  . 

16 

0.54 

381 

33.22 

397 

9.60 

4.03 

95.97 

Personal  service,    . 

85 

2.84 

64 

5.58 

149 

3.60 

57.05 

42.95 

Trade,     . 

305 

10.20 

115 

10.03 

420 

10.15 

72.62 

27.38 

Transportation, 

226 

7.56 

1 

0.09 

227 

5.49 

99.56 

0.44 

Agriculture,   . 

7 

0.23 

- 

- 

7 

0.17 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

489 

16.361 

- 

- 

489 

11.82 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

1,271 

42.51 

535 

46.64 

1,806 

43.65 

70.38 

29.62 

Mining,  . 

2 

0.07  1 

~ 

- 

2 

0.05 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

474 

15.85 

1 

0.09 

475 

11.48 

99.79 

0.21 

Apprentices,  . 

36 

1.20 

6 

0.52 

42 

1.02 

85.71 

14.29 

Children  at  work,  . 

10 

0.33 

9 

0.78 

19 

0.46 

52.63 

47.37 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  {Newfoundland) 
By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

„        .        Born  in 
Born  m        other 
New-       Foreign 
•ounalana  Countries 

Native 
Bom 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

17 

15 

2 

- 

24 

17 

7 

- 

17               24 
15               17 

2    ,            7 

41 

32 

9 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  (Newfoundland) 
By  Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Occdpa- 
TIONS  AND  Sex. 


Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Mining , 
Males, 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work 

Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


34 
19 
15 

19 

19 

31 

19 
12 

185 

131 

54 

54 
54 


1 
1 

13 
13 

285 
170 
115 


27 
27 


19 

16 

3 

10 
6 
4 

695 
471 
224 


Born  in 
other 
States 


24 
16 


37 
24 
13 


Born  in 
New- 
foundland 


354 

12 

342 

112 
62 
50 

195 

149 

46 

165 

164 

1 

4 
4 

474 
474 

1,428 

1,050 

378 


437 

436 

1 

19 

17 

2 


3,247 

2,407 

840 


Born  in 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 


3 

1 
2 

24 

4 

20 

5 
4 
1 

34 
22 
12 

4 

4 


2 
2 

2 
2 

69 
35 
34 


158 
88 
70 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


36 
20 
16 

19 

19 

32 
19 
13 

191 
134 

57 

58 
58 


1 
1 

13 
13 

309 
186 
123 


19 
16 
3 

10 
6 
4 

732 
495 
237 


Foreign 
Born 


27 
17 
10 

378 

16 

362 

117 
66 
51 

229 
171 
58 

169 

168 

1 

6 
6 

476 
476 

1,497 

1,085 

412 

2 
2 

448 

447 

1 

23 

20 

3 

9 
4 
5 

3,405 

2,495 

910 


63 
37 
26 

397 

16 

381 

149 
85 
64 

420 
305 
115 

227 

226 

1 

7 
7 

489 
489 

1,806 

1,271 

535 

2 
2 

475 

474 

1 

42 

36 

6 

19 
10 
9 

4,137 
2,990 
1,147 


Born  iu  Prince  Edward  Island  of  Such  Parentag-e  or  of 
Such  Descent. 

The  persons  considered  in  the  following  tables  number  4,725, 

of  whom  2,675,  or  56.61  per  cent,  are  males,  and  2,050,  or 

43.39  per  cent,  are  females.     They  are  represented  in  each  of 

the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  89  of  the   115 

subdivisions. 
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Under  the  class  called  Government,  there  are  none  reported 
as  being  in  the  Army.  Under  the  class  called  Manufactures, 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  following  subdivisions  :  Agricultural 
Implements  ;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  ;  Buttons  and 
Dress  Trimmings;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster;  Char- 
coal and  Kindlers ;  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  Etc.  ;  Cotton, 
Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles, 
Etc.;  Drugs  and.  Medicines ;  Dyestufi's ;  Emery  and  Sand 
Paper  and  Cloth,  Etc.  ;  Fertilizers  ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy  ; 
Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Linen  Goods  ;  Glass  ;  Glue,  Isinglass, 
and  Starch;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human);  Ink,  Mu- 
cilage, and  Paste  ;  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ; 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (not  Spirituous)  ;  Oils  and  Illuminat- 
ing Fluids  ;  Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  ;  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Trunks  and  Valises  ;  Whips,  Lashes, 
and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed more  than  2,000. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes 
of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  4,725  persons  considered  in  the  table,  2,675  were 
males  and  2,050  females  ;  of  these  589  were  native  born,  includ- 
ing 402  males  and  187  females.  The  foreign  born  numbered 
4,136,  of  whom  2,273  were  males  and  1,863  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  528,  of  w^hom  356 
were  males  and  172  females ;  those  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union  numbered  61,  comprising  46  males  and  15  females. 

There  were  3,935  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  of  such 
parentage,  the  males  numbering  2,153  and  the  females  1,782; 
of  the  201  born  in  other  foreign  countries  of  such  parentage, 
120  were  males  and  81  females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  of  Such 
Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Females       Both  Sexes 


Government,   .... 
,  National  government, 
State  government,     . 
City  and  town  government, 
Navy,         .... 


38 
10 

3 
23 

2 


43 

1 

32 

10 


81 
11 
35 
33 
2 
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Occupations  of  Persons  Born  in  Prince  Echvard  Island  of  Such 
Descent:  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Professional, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service 

Boarding  and  lodging,  .... 
Domestic  service  (private  families). 

Personal  Service, 

Personal  service, 

Trade 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  . 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., .... 

Transportation 

Carriers  on  roads, 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads,     . 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc 

The  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries 

Manufactures,  ...... 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofflns,  etc.,  . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .... 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),  . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelrv,  . 

Clothing '    . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    .... 

Cotton  goods, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

P'ancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fireworks  and  matches,  .... 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products. 


31 
2 
2 
8 
1 

3 

1 
14 

49 

20 

■  29 

76 
76 

339 
o7 
74 

141 
25 
42 

308 

266 

32 

10 

37 

34 

3 

18 
18 

1,506 

1 

7 

2 

118 

13 

5 

1 

746 

1 
51 

17 

24 
5 
2 
1 

28 
3 

17 
2 

1 

15 
25 

2 


26 


1 
1 
4 

1 
16 


1,187 

140 

1,047 

101 
101 

97 

2 

36 

55 

1 

3 


587 


46 
11 


1 
31 

277 


5 

1 

11 


57 
5 
2 
8 
2 
1 
7 
1 

17 
14 

1,236 

160 

1,076 

177 

177 

436 

59 

110 

196 

26 

45 

308 

266 

32 

10 

38 

35 

3 

18 
18 

2,093 
1 
7 
2 

164 

24 
5 
2 
746 
5 
4 

51 
1 

48 

301 

5 

9 

1 

76 
3 

22 
2 
1 
1 

26 

25 
2 
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Occupations  of  Perso7is  Born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  of  Such 
Descent :  By  Sex —  Concluded. 


OCCnPATIONS  BT  CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Mamtfactioes  —  Con. 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Leather, 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, ..... 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instriiments  and  materials. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  andphotographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Wooden  goods. 
Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods, 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 
Laborers  (manufactures) 
Laborers,  other. 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work,. 
Children  at  work, 


20 
2 
4 

48 

127 

1 

7 

15 
4 
3 

48 
1 
5 

14 

20 
2 

10 
1 
1 

41 
1 


1 
16 
15 

6 

2 
2 

218 

110 

42 

66 

46 
46 


14 


16 


2 
26 


41 


6 

14 

20 

2 

4. 

48 

143 

1 

7 

16 

11 

3 

2 

74 

1 

5 

55 

20 

2 

10 

5 

1 

41 

3 

1 

6 

1 

16 
24 
17 

2 

2 

219 
110 
43 
66 

47 
47 

13 
13 


Recapitulation.,  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 

CrPATIONS. 

Males 

Fkhales         1 

Both  Sexbs      1 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent-' 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

2,675 

100.00 

2,050 

lOO'.OO 

4,725 

100.00 

56.61 

43.39 

Government, . 

38 

1.42 

43 

2.10 

81 

\.n 

46.91 

53.09 

Professional, . 

31 

1.16 

26 

i.2r 

57 

1.21 

54.39 

45.61 

Domestic  service,  . 

49 

1.83 

1,187 

57.90 

1,236 

26.16 

3.96 

96.04 

Personal  service,    . 

76 

2.84 

101 

4.93 

177 

3.75 

42.94 

57.06 

Trade,     . 

339 

12.67 

97 

4.73 

436 

9.23 

77.75 

22.25 
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Recapitulation^  with  Percentages  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
ccpations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Perce  nt/ges 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State  — Con. 

Transportation, 

308 

11.52 

- 

- 

308 

6.52 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,   . 

37 

1.38 

1 

0.05 

38 

0.80 

97.37 

2.63 

The  Fisheries, 

18 

0.67 

- 

- 

18 

0.38 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

1,506 

56.30 

587 

28.63 

2,093 

44.30 

71.95 

28.05 

Mining,  . 

2 

0.08 

- 

- 

2 

0.04 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

218 

8.15 

1 

0.05 

219 

4.63 

99.54^    0.46 

Apprentices,  . 

46 

1.72 

1 

0.05 

47 

0.99 

97.87  1    2.13 

Children  at  work,  . 

7 

0.26 

6 

0,29 

13 

0.28 

53.85    46.15 

Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  (Prince  Edtoard 
Island)  :  By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Classes  of  OccnPA- 
TiONS  and  Sex. 


GovernmeJit, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 

Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males. 
Females,  . 

Mining, 

Males, 


Native 

Born 

Born  In 

in 

other 

Mass. 

States 

13 

3 

12 

1 

1 

2 

16 

_ 

6 

_ 

10 

- 

25 

5 

1 

_ 

24 

5 

17 

4 

9 

1 

8 

3 

127 

14 

88 

14 

39 

- 

32 

6 

32 

6 

7 

_ 

7 

- 

1 

1 

•   - 

253 

25 

163 

20 

90 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

Born  in 

Born  in 

Prince 

other 

Edward 

Foreign 

Island 

Countries 

61 
22 
39 

39 
25 
14 

1,174 

47 

1,127 

151 
65 


274 

222 

52 

253 
253 

31 

30 

1 

16 
16 

1,707 

1,250 

457 

1 
1 


32 

1 

31 

5 
1 

4 

21 

15 

6 

17 

17 


1 
1 

108 
73 
35 


I  Aggregates 


Native 
Bom 


16 

13 

3 

16 

6 

10 

30 

1 

29 

21 
10 
11 

141 

102 

39 

38 
38 

7 
7 


1 
1 

278 

183 

95 

1 
1 


Foreign 
Born 


65 
25 
40 

41 
25 
16 

1,206 

48 

1,158 

156 
66 
90 

295 

237 

58 

270 

270 

31 

30 

1 

17 
17 

1,815 

1,323 

492 

1 
1 


81 
38 
43 

57 
31 
26 

1,236 
49 

1,187 

177 

76 

101 

436 

339 

97 

308 
308 

38 

37 

1 

18 
18 

2,093 

1,506 

587 

2 
2 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  and  Descent  (Prince  Edivard 
Islayid)  :  By  Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occopa- 
TioNS  AND  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born  in 
Prince 

Edward 
Island 

Born  In 

other 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

19 
19 

14 
14 

3 
3 

528 
356 
172 

3 
3 

1 
1 

61 
46 
15 

189 
188 

1 

32 
31 

1 

7 
3 
4 

3,935 

2,153 
1,782 

8 
8 

3 

1 
2 

201 

120 

81 

22 
22 

15 

15 

3 
3 

589 
402 
187 

197 

196 

1 

32 
31 

1 

10 
4 
6 

4,136 
2,273 
1,863 

219 

218 

1 

47 
46 

1 

13 

7 
6 

4,725 
2,675 
2,050 

Born  in  France  of  French  Parentage  or  of  French  Descent. 

In  the  following  tables  the  persons  considered  number  4,191. 
Of  these,  3,182,  or  75.92  per  cent,  are  males,  and  1,009,  or 
24.08  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in  each  of 
the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  97  of  the  115 
subclivisions. 

Under  the  class  called  Government,  none  are  reported  as 
being  in  the  Navy.  Under  the  class  called  Manufactures  they 
are  not  represented  in  the  following  subdivisions  :  Agricultural 
Implements  ;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  ;  Burial  Cases, 
Caskets,  Coffins,  Etc.  ;  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Ap- 
paratus ;  Corks,  Bungs,  and  Taps ;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Cruci- 
bles, Etc.  ;  Dyestuflfs  ;  Fertilizers  ;  Fireworks  and  Matches  ; 
Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste ;  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Horn 
Goods,  Etc.;  Mixed  Textiles;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  ; 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals ;  Toys  and  Games  (Chil- 
dren's) ;  Trunks  and  Valises;  Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  2,000. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

The  totals  for  the  State,  given  in  the  third  table,  show  4,191 
persons,  of  whom  3,182  were  males  and  1,009  females.  The 
native  born,  numberins  1,481,  included  1,090  males  and  391 
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females.  There  were  2,092  males  and  618  females,  or  a  total 
of  2,710,  who  were  foreign  born. 

The  number  born  in  Massachusetts  was  956,^  675  being  males 
and  281  females;  there  were  525  born  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  of  whom  415  were  males  and  110  females. 

Of  the  2,156  born  in  France  of  French  parentage,  1,694  were 
males  and  462  females ;  there  were  554  persons  born  in  other 
foreign  countries  of  French  parentage,  398  being  males  and  156 
females. 


Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Descent:  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classks  and  Subdivisions. 


Females       Hotli  Sexes 


Government, 

National  ■rovernment, 
State  government,     .... 
City  and  town  government, 
Army, 

Professional 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements,     .        .     '  . 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service,    ..... 
Boarding  and  lodging. 
Domestic  service  (private  families). 

Personal  Service, 

Personal  service,       .... 

Trade 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
Agents,  liankers,  brokers,  etc.. 
Messengers',  porters,  etc.. 

Transportation 

Carriers  on  roads 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads,     . 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc  , 

The  Fisheries,         ..... 
The  Fisheries, 

Matiufactures, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 
Artisans'  tools,  .... 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
Boots  and  shoes,       .... 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 
Brick,  tiles,  and  se\<'er  pipe. 


39 
12 

1 
23 

3 

19-1 
38 

5 
17 
11 

9 
27 

8 
63 
16 

120 
91 
29 

131 
131 

371 
116 
66 
111 
57 
21 

176 

111 

39 

26 

128 
123 


42 
42 

1,470 

6 

8 

5 

139 


122 
32 

6 
1 

3 
9 
3 


239 

32 

207 

68 


54 
4 
20 
19 
6 
5 


506 


27 

6 


43 
12 

3 
25 

3 

316 
70 
5 
23 
12 
12 
36 
11 

131 
16 

359 
123 

236 

199 
199 

425 

120 

86 

130 

63 

26 

177 
111 
40 
26 

130 

124 

6 

42 
42 

1,976 
6 


166 

14 

9 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Continued. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 

Charcoal  and  kindlers. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,  . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 
Cordase  and  twine,  .... 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating," 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc  , 

Fancy  articles,  etc  ,  . 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods,. 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 
Hair  work  (animal  and  human),     . 
Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing^and  bookbinding, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Wooden  goods. 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 


Mining,   . 
Mining, 


Laborers,  .  .  .  . 
Laborers  (agriculture),  . 
Laborers  (manufactures). 
Laborers,  other 


215 

2 

20 

1 

6 

5 

35 

42 

2 

12 

174 

1 

2 

4 

21 

1 

1 

1 

5 

52 

41 

1 

20 

1 

1 

3 
26 

1 
11 

4 
64 
104 

3 

18 
33 

4 
3 

39 
9 
5 

11 
9 
1 
5 

24 
1 

33 
2 
1 

23 

29 
130 

28 

13 
13 

463 

166 

63 

234 


162 


1 
126 


1 
12 


1 

30 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 

9 

1 

7 

2 

1 

51 
19 


7 
215 

1 

6 
20 

1 

6 

5 

43 

204 

2 

13 

300 

1 

3 

4 
22 

2 

1 

1' 

1 

8 
59 
43 

1 
20 

1 

1 

1 
15 
26 

1 
12 

4 

64 

108 

3 

19 
63 

1 

5 

4 
47 
12 

5 
20 

9 

2 

5 
31 

1 
33 

4 

1 

24 

29 

181 

47 

13 
13 

463 

166 

63 

234 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  French  Descent :  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations  b\"  Classes  asd  Subdivisions. 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work, 


21 
21 


14 
14 


23 
23 


25 
25 


Recapitulation^  ivith  Percentages. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  French  Descent :  By  Classes 

of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Agcregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 

Bom in 

tions  AND  Sex. 

Boro 

Born 

Born 

other 

Native 

Foreign 

Totals 

in 

in  other 

in 

Foreign 

Born 

Mass. 

States 

France 

Countries 

Government, 

19 

10 

10 

4 

29 

14 

43 

Males. 

19 

7 

10 

3 

26 

13 

39 

Females,  . 

- 

3 

- 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Professional, 

31 

39 

227 

19 

70 

246 

316 

Males,      . 

16 

31 

138 

9 

47 

147 

194 

Females,  . 

15 

8 

89 

10 

23 

99 

122 

Domestic  Service, . 

46 

19 

227 

67 

65 

294 

359 

Males, 

2 

1 

100 

17 

3 

117 

120 

Females,  . 

44 

18 

127 

50 

62 

177 

239 

Personal  Service, , 

53 

25 

94 

27 

78 

121 

199 

Males, 

31 

15 

72 

.     13 

46 

85 

131 

Females,  . 

22 

10 

22 

14 

^      32 

36 

68 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  French  Descent :  By  Classes 
of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Occdpa- 
TioNS  AND  Sex. 


Trarfe,    . 

Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers. 
Males, 

Ajjpr entices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


Born 

in 
Mass. 


169 

144 

25 

61 
61 


22 

21 

1 

4 
4 

467 
297 
170 

1 
1 

67 
67 

11 
9 

2 


3 
2 

956 
675 
281 


Born  in 
other 
States 


69 
57 
12 

43 
43 


15 
15 


252 

194 

58 


4 
3 
I 

525 
415 
110 


134 

123 

11 

52 
52 


86 


30 
30 

972 
764 
208 

9 
9 

302 
302 

3 
3 


10 


2,156 

1,694 

462 


Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


53 

47 

6 

21 

20 

1 

7 
6 
1 


285 

215 

70 

2 
2 

53 
53 

2 
2 


6 
3 
3 

554 
398 
156 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


Foreign 
Born 


238 

187 

201 

170 

37 

17 

104 

73 

104 

72 

- 

1 

37 

93 

36 

92 

1 

1 

4 

38 

4 

38 

719 

1,257 

491 

979 

228 

278 

2 

11 

2 

11 

108 

355 

108 

355 

18 

5 

16 

5 

2 

- 

9 

16 

6 

8 

3 

8 

1,481 

2.710 

1,090 

2,092 

391 

618 

425 

371 

54 

177 

176 

1 

130 

128 

2 

42 
42 

1,976 

1,470 

506 

13 
13 

463 
463 

23 

21 

2 

25 
14 
11 

4,191 
3,182 
1,009 


Born  in  Wales  of  Welsh  Parentage  or  of  Welsh  Descent. 

The  three  tables  which  follow  include  information  relatino-  to 
1,223  persons,  of  whom  953,  or  77.92  per  cent,  are  males,  and 
270,  or  22.08  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  represented  in 
each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  76  of  the 
115  subdivisions. 

In  the  class  called  Government,  there  are  none  reported  as 
being  in  the  Army  ;  in  the  Professional  class  none  are  reported 
in  the  subdivisions.  Literature  and  Amusements ;  in  the  class 
called  Agriculture,  none  are  reported  in  the  subdivision,  Care 
of  Animals,  Etc.  Under  the  class  called  Manufactures,  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  following  subdivisions  :  Agricultural  Im- 
plements ;  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  AVork  ;  Brick,  Tiles,  and 
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Sewer  Pipe ;  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster ;  Charcoal 
and  Kindlers ;  Concrete  Walks,  Paving,  Etc.  ;  Corks,  Bungs, 
and  Taps ;  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles ;  Crayons, 
Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Dyestufis ;  Earthen,  Plaster,  and 
Stone  Ware ;  Electroplating ;  Fancy  Articles,  Etc.  ;  Ferti- 
lizers ;  Fine  Arts  and  Taxidermy ;  Fireworks  and  Matches ; 
Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Linen  Goods ;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and 
Starch ;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human)  ;  Hose  :  Rubber, 
Linen,  Etc.  ;  Ink,  Mucilage,  and  Paste  ;  Liquors  and  Beverages 
(Not  Spirituous)  ;  Liquors:  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented; 
Mixed  Textiles ;  Models,  Lasts,  and  Patterns ;  Musical  In- 
struments and  Materials  ;  Oils  and  Illuminating  Fluids  ;  Paints, 
Colors,  and  Crude  Chemicals  ;  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc.  ; 
Polishes  and  Dressing ;  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  ;  Straw 
and  Palm  Leaf  Goods ;  Tallow,  Candles,  Soap,  and  Grease ; 
Toys  and  Games  (Children's)  ;  Trunks  and  Valises. 

In  none  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  2,000. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  tirst,  by  classes 
of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  1,223  persons  considered,  953  were  males  and  270 
females.  The  native  l)orn  numbered  375,  273  of  whom  were 
males  and  102  females  ;  there  were  848  foreign  born,  680  being 
males  and  168  females. 

Of  the  243  born  in  Massachusetts,  167  were  males  and  76 
females;  there  were  132  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  of 
whom  106  were  males  and  26  females. 

There  were  708  born  in  Wales  of  Welsh  parentage,  569 
being  males  and  139  females;  of  the  140  born  in  other  foreign 
countries.  111  were  males  and  29  females. 


Occiqyations  of  Persons  of  Welsh  Descent :  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisioss. 


Government,    .... 
National  government, 
State  government, 
Citj'  and  town  government, 
Navy,         .... 

Professional,  .... 
Religion,  .... 
Law 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Welsh  Descent:  By  Sex  —  Contioued. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females       Both  Sexes 


Professional  —  Con. 
Medicine,  . 
Art,    . 
Music, 
Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Sei-vice, 

Boardinsj  and  lodging, 

Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
Personal  service, 


Trade 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


Transportation, 
Carriers  on  roads. 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 


Agriculture,    . 
Agriculture, 

The  Fisheries, 
Tbe  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         ...... 

Arms  and  ammunition,    .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .... 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),  . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines,       .... 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.,   . 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  .... 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    .... 

Photographs  :md  photographic  materials. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 


4 
1 

5 
4 
4 

19 

6 

13 

29 
29 

116 
31 
25 
44 
11 
5 

39 

24 

9 

6 

21 

21 

1 
1 


514 
1 
9 
1 
29 
5 

80 
1 

4 
5 
1 
5 

7 
2 

33 

1 
7 
3 
5 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
28 
42 
6 
2 
17 


81 
13 
68 

16 
16 

15 
2 
6 
6 


137 


1 

20 


2 
20 


5 

1 

8 

11 

4 

100 
19 
81 

45 
45 

131 
33 
31 
50 
11 
6 

39 
24 


21 

21 

1 

1 

651 
1 
9 
1 

43 
5 
1 

80 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
6 

27 
2 
2 

53 
1 
7 
3 
5 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

28 

45 

13 
3 

21 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Welsh  Descent:  By  Sex  — Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males         .  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  hleacheries. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment,  . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuildinsr, 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Stone, 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods, 

Mining, 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture),     .        .        .        . 

Lahoi-ers  (manufactures), 

Laborers,  other 

Apprentices,    ....... 

Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 

Children  at  work, 


- 

9 

_ 

2 

- 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

- 

26 

_ 

2 

- 

1 

- 

7 

60 

205 

1 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

2 

150 

- 

118 

1 

12 

1 

20 

'7 

22 

2 

22 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Recapitulation^  with  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexrb 

Percentages 

Number 

i 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 

953 

100,00 

270 

100.00 

1,223 

100.00 

77.92 

22.08 

Government,  . 

13 

1.36 

3 

1.11 

16 

1.31 

81.25 

18.75 

Professional,  . 

26 

2.73 

13 

4.81 

39 

3.19 

66.67 

33.33 

Domestic  service,  . 

19 

1.99 

81 

30.00 

100 

8.18 

19.00 

81.00 

Personal  service,    . 

29 

-  3.04 

16 

5.93 

45 

3.68 

64.44 

35.56 

Trade,     . 

116 

12.17 

15 

5.56 

131 

10.71 

88.55 

11.45 

Transportation, 

39 

4.09 

- 

- 

39 

3.19 

100.00 

- 

Agriculture,   . 

21 

2.20 

- 

- 

21 

1.72 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

1 

0.11 

- 

- 

1 

0.08 

100.00 

- 

Manufactures, 

514 

53.94 

137 

50.74 

651 

53.23 

78.96 

21.04 

Mining,  . 

2 

0.21 

- 

-     ' 

2 

0.16 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

148 

15.53 

2 

0.74 

150 

12.26 

98.67 

1.33 

Apprentices,  . 

20 

2.10 

2 

0.74 

22 

1.80 

90.91 

9.09 

Children  at  work,  . 

5 

0.53 

1 

0.37 

6 

0.49 

83.33 

16.67 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Welsh  Descent 

of  Occupations. 


By  Classes 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions ASD  Skx. 


Government, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Professional, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Trade,    . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Transportation,     , 
Males, 

Agriculture,  . 
Males, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females,  . 


Mining, 

Males, 


Laborers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Apprentices,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

The  State,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 


6 
4 
2 

6 

2 
4 

13 

2 

11 

9 
5 
4 

41 

32 

9 

14 
14 


1 
1 

128 
83 
45 


243 

167 

76 


Born  In 
other 
States 


14 

10 

4 

4 
2 
2 

9 
6 
3 

17 

16 

1 

3 
3 

2 
2 


72 
57 
15 


132 

106 

26 


Bom 
In 

Wales 


14 

11 

3 

69 
15 
54 

23 

14 

9 

48 

47 

1 

16 
16 

14 
14 


375 

306 

69 

1 
1 

132 

130 

2 

7 
7 


3 
2 
1 

708 
569 
139 


Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


2 
1 
1 

5 
3 

2 

14 

14 

4 
4 


25 

21 

4 

6 
6 


Aggregates 


76 
68 


140 
111 

29 


Native 
Born 


20 
12 


17 

4 

13 

18 
11 

7 

58 
48 
10 

17 

17 

7 
7 

1 
1 

200 

140 

60 


14 

14 


12 

10 

2 

3 
3 


375 
273 
102 


Foreign 
Born 


19 
14 


83 
15 
68 

27 

18 

9 

73 

68 

5 

22 
22 

14 

14 


451 

374 

77 

2 
2 

136 

134 

2 

10 
10 


3 
2 
1 

848 
680 
168 


16 
13 
3 

39 
26 
13 

100 
19 
81 

45 
29 
16 

131 

116 

15 

39 
39 

21 

21 

1 
1 

651 
514 
137 


150 
148 

2 

22 

20 

2 

6 
5 
1 

1,223 
953 
270 
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Other  Foreigrn  Descent. 

The  persons  represented  in  the  following  tables  are  those 
who  had  a  father  and  mother  or  a  father  born  in  the  countries 
specified  :  Africa,  Asia,  Austria,  Belgium,  such  other  parts  of 
British  America  or  other  British  Possessions  as  are  not  included 
in  the  preceding  tables,  Bulgaria,  Central  America,  China,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Oceania, 
Roumania,  Hawaii,  Servia,  South  America,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  the  West  Indies,  and  born  at  sea  or  a  particular  foreign 
country  not  stated. 

The  persons  considered  number  18,977,  of  whom  15,012,  or 
79.11  per  cent,  are  males,  and  3,965,  or  20.89  per  cent,  are 
females. 

They  are  represented  in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive 
industry,  and  in  106  of  the  115  subdivisions,  there  being  none 
employed  in  the  sul)divisions.  Artificial  Teeth  and  Dental  Work  ; 
Charcoal  and  Kindlers  ;  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles  ; 
Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  Etc.  ;  Dyestuft's ;  Fine  Arts  and 
Taxidermy;  Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch;  Ivory,  Bone,  Shell, 
and  Horn  Goods,  Etc.  ;  and  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Etc., 
under  the  class  called  Manufactures. 

In  only  one  of  the  subdivisions  was  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  excess  of  2,000,  the  total  being  2,004,  or  10.56 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  foreign  descent  not 
specified. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first, 
by  classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  18,977  persons  considered,  15,012  were  males  and 
3,965  were  females.  Of  these,  3,760  were  native  born,  2,284 
being  males  and  1,476  females.  There  were  15,217  foreign 
born,  of  whom  12,728  were  males  and  2,489  were  females. 

Those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered  2,622,  of  whom  1,626 
were  males  and  996  females;  there  were  1,138  born  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  658  being  males  and  480  females. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Foreign  Descent  not  Specified:  By  Sex. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government, 

National  government, 

State  government,     .... 

City  and  town  government, 

Army, 

.  Navy, 

Professional, 

Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art, 

Music, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science, 

Domestic  Service, 

Boarding  and  lodging. 

Domestic  service  (private  families) , 

Personal  Service, 

*Personal  service,       .... 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 

Tratisportatio7i,       ..... 
Carriers  on  roads,      .... 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Care  of  animals,  etc 

The  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures,         ..... 
Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 
Boots  and  shoes,        .... 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden),     . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 

Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 
Carpetings,        .        .        . "     . 
Carriages  and  wagons, 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
Clothing, 


110 

18 

128 

•39 

2 

41 

12 

6 

18 

46 

10 

56 

4 

- 

4 

9 

- 

9 

324 

195 

519 

48 

10 

58 

10 

1 

11 

51 

52 

103 

19 

4 

23 

28 

4 

32 

60 

29 

89 

12 

9 

21 

37 

86 

123 

59 

- 

59 

963 

1,853 

2,816 

846 

801 

1,647 

117 

1,052 

1,169 

1,803 

201 

2,004 

1,803 

201 

*2,004 

1,695 

288 

1,983 

833 

63 

896 

253 

76 

329 

388 

138 

526 

128 

3 

131 

93 

8 

101 

800 

3 

803 

358 

_ 

358 

126 

3 

129 

316 

- 

316 

265 

4 

269 

255 

4 

259 

10 

- 

10 

501 

3 

504 

501 

3 

504 

6,630 

1,348 

7,978 

2 

_ 

2 

56 

- 

56 

18 

- 

18 

17 

- 

17 

470 

66 

536 

24 

21 

45 

6 

_ 

6 

8 

3 

11 

826 

_ 

826 

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

15 

8 

13 

21 

107 

_ 

107 

5 

- 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

105 

23 

128 

393 

373 

766 

♦  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Foreign  Descent  not  Specified :  By  Sex 
—  Continued. 


OCCUPATIOKS  BY  CLASSES  AND   SCBDIVISIOSS. 


Females       Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 
Cordage  and  twine,  .... 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 

Cotton  goods, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 
Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fireworks  and  matches,    . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods. 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),     . 
Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,   . 
Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone,  " 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Trunks  and  valises,  . 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods, 
Woollen  goods. 
Worsted  goods, 


Mining,  . 
Minins 


Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 
Laborers  (manufactures) 
Laborers,  other 


1 

34 

39 

2 

1,024 

4 

5 

79 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

83 

159 

155 

2 

24 

1 

3 

13 

1 

247 

1 

33 

19 

313 

578 

3 

13 

88 

2 

4 

79 

28 

1 

142 

55 

8 

184 

21 

11 

48 

24 

2 

57 

6 

10 

425 

6 

5 

1 

89 

390 

37 

37 
37 

1,732 
601 

462 
669 


419 
2 


1 
19 
15 

4 


40 
7 
1 

25 

7 

33 
1 
1 


17 

1 

113 


78 
10 


1 

35 
43 

2 
1,443 


84 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

102 

174 

159 

2 

28 

1 

4 

18 

2 

250 

1 

33 

19 

315 

587 

3 

14 

89 

2 

4 

119 

35 

2 

167 

62 

8 

217 

22 

12 

48 

31 

2 

57 

23 

11 

538 

6 

5 

2 

89 

468 

47 

37 
37 

1,737 
601 
465 
671 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Foreign  Descent  not  Specified :  By  Sex 
—  Concluded. 


Occupations  by  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Wo7-k, 
Children  at  work. 


106 
106 


93 
93 


Recapitulation,  with  Percentages. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Foreign  Descent  not  Specified . 
By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

AOOREGATES 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions and  Sex. 

Born 

in 
Mass. 

Born  in 
other 
States 

Born  in 

otlier 

Foreign 

Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government,     .... 
Males,          .... 
Females,      .... 

Professiotial 

Males,          .... 
Females,      .... 

Do?nestic  Service,     . 

Males,          .... 
Females,     .... 

33 

1 

126 
49 

77 

817 
361 

456 

6 
4 
2 

69 
22 

47 

494 
204 
290 

89 
77 
12 

324 

253 

71 

1,505 

398 

1,107 

39 

33 

6 

195 

71 

124 

1,311 
565 
746 

89 

77 
12 

324 

253 

71 

1,505 

398 

1,107 

128 

110 

18 

519 
324 
195 

2,816 

963 

1,853 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Foreign  Descent  not  Specified , 
By  Classes  of  Occuj^ations  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Occdpa- 
TioNS  AND  Sex. 


Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females, 

Trade, 

Males, 
Females, 

Transportation, 
Males, 
Females, 

Agriculture, 
Males, 
Females, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 

Mining, 
Males, 

Laborers,  . 
Males, 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, 
Females, 

Children  at  Work, 
Males, 
Females, 

The  State, 
Males, 
Females, 


54 
37 
17 

475 
340 
135 

129 

128 

1 

24 

23 

1 

29 

27 

2 

806 
fill 
295 

2 

2 

77 

75 

2 

36 

33 

3 

14 

11 

3 

2,622 

1,626 

996 


Born  in 
other 
States 


79 
55 
24 

132 
97 
35 

26 
26 


277 

197 

80 

1 

1 

25 
25 


1,138 
658 
480 


Foreign 


Born  in 

other 
Foreign 
Countries 


1,871 

1,711 

160 

1,376 

1,258 

118 

648 

646 

2 

238 

235 

3 

474 

473 

1 

6,895 

5,922 

973 

34 

34 

1,635 

1,632 

3 

54 

47 

7 

74 
42 
32 

15,217 

12,728 

2,489 


Aggregates 


Native 
Born 


133 
92 
41 

607 
437 
170 

155 

154 

1 

31 

30 

1 

30 

28 

2 

1,083 
708 
375 

3 
3 

102 

100 

2 

52 

47 

5 

19 
16 
3 

3,760 
2,284 
1,476 


Foreign 
Born 


1,871 

1,711 

160 

1,376 

1,258 

118 

648 

646 

2 

238 

235 

3 

474 

473 

1 

6,895 

5,922 

973 

34 
34 

1,635 

1,632 

3 

54 
47 

7 

74 
42 
32 

15,217 

12,728 

2,489 


2,004 

1,803 

201 

1,983 

1,695 

288 

803 

800 

3 

269 
265 

4 

504 

501 

3 

7,978 
6,630 
1,318 

37 
37 

1,737 

1,732 

5 

106 
94 
12 

93 
58 
35 

18,977 

15,012 

3,965 


Born  in  Massachusetts  of  Massachusetts  Parentagre  or  of 
Massachusetts  Descent. 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  native  element  of  our 
industrial  population,  including  those  persons  of  Massachusetts 
descent  and  those  of  other  native  descent. 

Considering  first  those  of  Massachusetts  descent,  wc  find  in 
the  three  tables  which  follow  that  212,872  persons  are  included, 
of  whom  170,408,  or  80.05  per  cent,  are  males,  and  42,464,  or 
19.95  per  cent,  are  females.     They  are  represented  in  each  of 
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the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in  all  of  the  115  sub- 
divisions. 

In  21  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  more  than  2,000,  the  total  being  169,927,  or  79.83  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  Massachusetts  de- 
scent. 

The  second  table  presented  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  212,872  persons  considered,  170,408  were  males  and 
42,464  females.  The  native  born  numbered  212,267,  170,051 
being  males  and  42,216  females.  Of  the  605  foreign  born,  357 
were  males  and  248  females. 

The  number  born  in  Massachusetts  of  Massachusetts  parent- 
age was  200,763,  of  whom  161,193  were  males  and  39,570 
females;  there  were  11,504  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union 
of  Massachusetts  parentage,  8,858  being  males  and  2,646 
females. 

Occupations  of  Persons  of  Massachusetts  Descent :  By  Sex. 


OCCDPATIONS  BY   CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
*City  and  town  government. 
Army,        .... 
Navy,         .... 


Professional,  . 
Religion,  . 
Law,  . 
Medicine,  . 
Literature, 
Art,  . 
Music, 

Amusements, 
♦Education, 
Science, 


Domestic  Service, 

*  Hoarding  and  lodging, 

♦Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
♦Personal  service. 


Trade, 

♦Merchants  and  dealers,     . 
♦Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
♦Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
♦Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


4,663 

1,525 

523 

2,546 

16 

53 

7,581 
759 

1,210 

1,588 
618 
268 
.568 
239 
812 

1,519 


1,930 

1,444 
486 

3,665 
3,665 

40,486 
13,000 

6,952 
13,972 

5,642 
920 


703 
201 
245 
257 


7,949 

76 

9 

224 

386 

291 

1,171 

87 

5,685 

20 

6,912 
1,229 
5,683 

3,514 
3,514 

6,003 

234 

1,325 

4,139 

174 

131 


5,366 

1,726 

768 

♦2,803 

16 

53 

15,530 

835 

1,219 

1812 

1,004 

559 

1,739 

326 

♦6,497 

1,539 

8,842 
♦2,673 
*6,169 

7,179 

♦7,179 

46,489 
♦13,234 

♦8,277 
♦18.111 

♦5,816 
1,051 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Massachusetts  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Continued. 


OCCDPATIONS  BY  CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Transportation, 
♦Carriers  on  roads,     . 
♦Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 


Agriculture,    . 
♦Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc. 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures,         .... 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work. 

Artisans'  tools, .... 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
♦Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
♦Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  . 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 

Charcoal  and  kindlers, 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
♦Clothing,    .        .        .        .   ■    . 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,    . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine,  . 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,    . 
♦Cotton  goods,    .... 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating,  .... 

Emerj'  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 

Fertilizers,         .... 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods, . 

Food  preparations,    . 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hose :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,   . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

liUmber, 


14,084 
8,479 
4,258 
1,347 

19,442 

19,060 

382 

1,736 
1,736 

59,882 

79 

299 

1 

590 

151 

15,969 

851 

84 

81 

13,212 

58 

59 

78 

1,588 

14 

10 

39 

1,369 

906 

23 

353 

155 

8 

1,289 

10 

8 

91 

25 

18 

970 

45 

36 

19 

10 

16 

28 

17 

1,149 

1,467 

73 

108 

42 

4 

16 

80 

26 

208 

953 

50 

78 

676 


89 
30 


147 

130 

17 

1 
1 

16,792 

6 

16 

5 

3,858 

501 

1 

43 

6 

15 

61 

108 

29 


8 

380 

6,357 

3 
71 

1 
1,002 

2 

5 
58 

3 

61 

1 

29 
1 
9 
6 

10 
190 

70 

14 

17 

5 

2 

255 

1 

36 

76 

1 

1 


14,173 

♦8,509 

♦4,316 

1,348 

19,589 

♦19,190 

399 

1,737 
1,737 

76,674 

79 

305 

1 

606 

156 

♦19,827 

1,352 

85 

124 

♦13,218 

73 

120 

186 

1,617 

14 

10 

47 

1,749 

♦7,263 

23 

356 

226 

9 

♦2,291 

12 

13 

149 

25 

21 

1,031 

46 

36 

48 

11 

25 

34 

27 

1,339 

1,537 

73 

122 

59 

9 

18 

335 

27 

244 

1,029 

51 

79 

676 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Massachusetts  Descent :  By  Sex 
—  Concluded. 


Occupations  bt  Classes  and  Subdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
*Machine8  and  machinery, 
*Metals  and  metallic  soods, 

Mixed  textiles, .        . 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing, 
♦Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding,     .... 

Silk  and  silk  goods, . 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 

Trunks  and  valises,  . 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  goods. 

Worsted  goods. 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


Laborers,         .... 
♦Laborers  (agriculture),     . 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
♦Laborers,  other 


Apprentices,    . 
Apprentices, 


Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work. 


3,210 

3,943 

30 

423 

703 

52 

31 

751 

8 

284 

52 

1,956 

142 

192 

335 

232 

182 

334 

71 

52 

343 

513 

118 

214 

86 

31 

160 

993 

917 

33 

139 
139 


15,403 

10,457 

945 

4,001 

980 
980 

417 
417 


23 

256 

7 

1 

23 

3 

3 

344 

5 

67 

19 

693 

73 

1 

282 

5 

20 

132 
9 

837 

7 

46 

31 

4 

40 

18 

449 

70 


31 

3 

16 

12 

106 
106 

217 
217 


*3,233 

*4,199 

37 

424 

728 

55 

34 

1,095 

13 

351 

71 

*2,649 

215 

193 

617 

237 

202 

334 

203 

61 

343 

1,350 

125 

260 

117 

35 

200 

1,011 

1,366 

103 

139 
139 

15,434 

*10,460 

961 

*4,013 

1,086 
1,086 

634 
634 


Recapitulation,  vnth  Percentages. 


Classes  of  Oc- 
cdpations. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State. 
Government,  . 
Professional,  . 
Domestic  service,  . 
Personal  service,    . 

170,408 
4,663 
7,581 
1,930 
3,665 

100.00 
2.74 
4.45 
1.13 
2.15 

42,464 

703 

7,949 

6,912 

3,514 

100.00 

1.66 

18.72 

16.28 

8.27 

212,872 

5,366 

15,530 

8,842 

7,179 

100.00 
2.52 
7.30 
4.15 
3.37 

80.05 
86.90 
48.82 
21.83 
51.05 

19.95 
13.10 
51.18 
78.17 
48.95 
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Recapitulation,  witli  Percentages  —  Concluded. 


ilALES 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 

CUPATIONS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males 

Females 

The  State  —  Con. 

Trade,     . 

40,486 

23.76 

6,003 

14.14 

46,489 

21,84 

87.09 

12.91 

Transportation, 

14,084 

8.26 

89 

0.21 

14,173 

6.66 

99.37 

0.63 

Agriculture,   . 

19,442 

11.41 

147 

0.35 

19,589 

9.20 

99.25 

0.75 

The  Fisheries, 

1,736 

1.02 

1 

*_ 

1,737 

0.82 

99.94 

0.06 

Manufactures, 

59,882 

35.14 

16,792 

39.54 

76,674 

36.02 

78.10 

21.90 

Mining,  . 

139 

0.08 

- 

- 

139 

0.06 

100.00 

- 

Laborers, 

15,403 

9.04 

31 

0.07 

15,434 

7.25 

99.80 

0.20 

Apprentices,  . 

980 

0.58 

106 

0.25 

1,086 

0.51 

90.24 

9.76 

Children  at  work,  . 

417 

0.24 

217 

0.51 

634 

0.30 

65.77 

34.23 

*  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Massachusetts  Descent :  By 
Classes  of  Occupations. 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AMD  Sex. 


Government, 
Males, 
Females, 

Professional,    . 
Males, 
Females, 

Domestic  Service, 
Males, 
Females, 

Personal  Service, 
Males, 
Females, 

Trade, 
Males, 
Females, 


Transportation, 
Males, 
Females, 

Agriculture, 
Males, 
Females, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, 
Females, 

Manufactures, 
Males, 
Females, 


Born     I  Born  in 

In  other 

Mass.        States 


5,078 

4,436 

642 

14,226 
6,875 
7,351 

8,215 
1,805 
6,410 

6,694 
3,439 
3,255 

43,834 

38,165 

5,669 

13,532 
13,444 


18,787 

18,649 

138 

1,712 

1,711 

1 

72,118 
56,439 
15,679 


281 

224 

57 

1,249 
682 
567 

562 
120 

442 

457 
217 
240 

2,544 

2,234 

310 

609 

608 

1 

790 

781 

9 

16 
16 


4,294 
3,289 
1,005 


Born 
in  Foreign 
Countries 


24 
31 

65 

5 

60 

28 

9 

19 

111 
87 
24 

32 
32 


262 
154 
108 


Aogrkgates 


Native 
Born 


5,359 

4,660 

699 

15,475 
7,557 
7,918 

8,777 
1,925 
6,852 

7,151 
3,656 
3,495 

46,378 

40,399 

5,979 

14,141 

14,052 

89 

19,577 

19,430 

147 

1,728 

1,727 

1 

76.412 
59,728 
16,684 


Foreign 
Born 


24 
31 

65 

5 

60 

28 

9 

19 

111 

87 
24 

32 
32 


262 
154 
108 


5,366 

4,663 

703 

15,530 
7,581 
7,949 

8,842 
1,930 
6,912 

7,179 
3,665 
3,514 

46,489 

40,486 

6,003 

14,173 

14,084 

89 

19,589 

19,442 

147 

1,737 

1,736 

1 

76,674 
59,882 
16,792 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Massachusetts  Descent :  By 
Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Native 

FORBIGH 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 

Born        Born  in 

in             other 

Mass.    1    States 

Born 
in  Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Mining 

Males,          .... 

Laborers, 

Males,          .... 
Females,      .... 

Apprentices,      .... 
Males,          .... 
Females,      .... 

Children  at  Work,   . 

Males,          .... 
Females,      .... 

The  State,      .... 
Males,         .... 
Females,     .... 

133 
133 

14,818 

14,790 

28 

1,019 
916 
103 

597 
391 
206 

200,763 

161.193 

39,570 

6 
6 

600 

597 

3 

64 

61 

3 

32 

23 

9 

11,504 
8,858 
2,646 

16 
16 

3 
3 

5 
3 
2 

605 
357 

248 

139 
139 

15,418 

15,387 

31 

1,083 
977 
106 

629 
414 
215 

212,267 

170,051 

42,216 

16 
16 

3 
3 

5 
3 
2 

605 
357 
248 

139 
139 

15,434 

15,403 

31 

1,086 
980 
106 

634 
417 
217 

212,872 

170,408 

42,464 

Other  Native  Descent. 

The  number  of  persons  of  native  descent  not  specified  num- 
ber 192,252,  of  wliom  148,280,  or  77.13  per  cent,  are  males, 
and  43,972,  or  22.87  per  cent,  are  females.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  each  of  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  and  in 
all  of  the  115  subdivisions. 

In  22  of  the  subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  in  excess  of  2,000,  the  total  being  153,287,  or  79.73  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  native  descent  not 
specified. 

The  second  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  by  classes  of 
occupations,  with  percentages. 

Of  the  192,252  persons  considered,  148,280  were  males  and 
43,972  females.  Of  these,  190,933  were  native  born,  147,540 
being  males  and  43,393  females.  Of  the  1,319  foreign  born, 
740  were  males  and  579  females. 

The  number  born  in  Massachusetts  was  62,964,  of  whom 
48,510  were  males  and  14,454  females;  those  born  in  other 
States  of  the  Union  numbered  127,969,  of  whom  99,030  were 
males  and  28,939  females. 
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Occttpations  of  Persons  of  Native  Descent  not  Specified :   By  Sex. 


OCCDPATIONS  BY  CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Government,   .... 
National  government, 
State  government,     . 
*City  and  town  government, 
Army,        .... 
Navy,         .... 


Professiotial,  . 

Religion,    . 

Law,  . 
•Medicine,  . 

Literature, 

Art,    . 

Music, 

Amusements, 
•Education, 

Science, 


Domestic  Service, 

•Boarding  and  lodging, 

*Domestic  service  (private  families), 


Personal  Service,    . 
•Personal  service, 


Trade, 

•Merchants  and  dealers,     .... 
•Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
•Accountants,  l)ookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  . 
•Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
Messengers,  porters,  etc., 


Transportation, 
•Carriers  on  roads, 
•Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 


Agriculture,    . 
•Agriculture, 
Care  of  animals,  etc., 


The  Fisheries, 
The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures, 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
•Boots  and  shoes,       .... 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
•Building, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,  . 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,  . 

Charcoal  and  kindlers. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, . 
•Clothing 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,   . 


4,197 
1,014 

573 

2,454 

56 

100 

8,504 

1,301 

1,025 

2,130 

602 

270 

521 

370 

1,003 

1,282 


4,099 

3,101 

998 

5,402 
5,402 


33,543 
9,925 
6,812 

10,827 
4,816 
1,163 

16,113 

9.507 

5,610 

996 

7,664 

7,498 

166 

631 

631 

56,196 

50 

347 

2 

533 

66 

10,542 

679 

82 

87 

13,235 

53 

53 

83 

1,767 

20 

3 

45 

1,156 

968 

32 


676 

80 

330 

266 


5,915 
135 
8 
288 
265 
267 
927 
127 

3,874 
24 

9,844 
2,i)05 
7,339 

4,655 
4,655 

5,087 

255 

1,204 

3,396 

170 

62 

81 
19 
46 
16 

63 
56 

7 

2 
2 

17,321 

6 

9 

6 

3,138 

442 

17 
8 
12 
41 
89 
30 


5 

525 

6,907 


4,873 

1,094 

903 

•2,720 

56 

100 

14,419 

1,436 

1,033 

•2,418 

867 

537 

1,448 

497 

•4,877 

1,306 

13,943 
•5,606 
•8,337 

10,057 
•10,057 

38,630 
•10,180 

•8,016 
•14.223 

•4,986 
1,225 

16,194 

•9,526 

•5,656 

1,012 

7.727 

•7,554 

173 

633 
633 

73,517 

50 

353 

2 

542 

72 

•13,680 

1,121 

82 

104 

•13,243 

65 

94 

172 

1,797 

20 

3 

50 

1,681 

•7,875 

32 


*  See  text  on  page  7. 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Native  Descent  not  Specified:  By  Sex 

—  Continued. 


OCCDPATIOXS   BY   CLASSES  AND   SUBDIVISIONS. 


Manufactures  —  Con. 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine,  .... 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,   . 
*Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles. 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,    . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.. 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 

Fireworks  and  matches,   . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods. 

Food  preparations,    .... 

Furniture, 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),     . 

Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), , 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 

Lumber, 

♦Machines  and  machinery, 
♦Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,    . 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing, 
♦Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  .... 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,  . 

Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars. 

Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 

Trunks  and  valises,  .... 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods,  .... 

Woollen  iroods,         .... 

Worsted  goods,  .... 


Mining,  . 
Mining, 


201 

90 

3 

2,605 

7 

5 

109 

14 

34 

1,261 

56 

40 

15 

23 

9 

12 

89 

1,150 

1,323 

84 

105 

23 

3 

15 

145 

10 

156 

769 

66 

113 

473 

3,834 

3,644 

25 

444 

750 

37 

24 

800 

8 

350 

58 

1,985 

234 

313 

485 

311 

227 

197 

76 

65 

424 

362 

78 

247 

85 

47 

100 

873 

1,214 


183 
183 


4 
31 

1,734 
1 
5 

49 

12 
52 


24 

1 

56 

124 

60 

1 
3 

7 

5 

419 

28 

46 

2 

1 

30 

117 

14 

1 

33 

3 

2 

389 

5 

79 

5 

557 

77 

332 
11 
17 

128 
17 

853 

6 

39 

11 

1 

27 

14 

554 

99 


205 

121 

3 

*4,339 

8 

10 

158 

14 

46 

1,313 

56 

40 

39 

23 

10 

12 

145 

1,274 

1,383 

84 

106 

26 

10 

20 

564 

10 

184 

815 

68 

114 

473 

*3,864 

♦3,761 

39 

445 

783 

40 

26 

1,189 

13 

429 

63 

♦2,542 

311 

313 

817 

322 

244 

197 

204 

82 

424 

1,215 

84 

286 

96 

48 

127 

887 

1,768 

187 

183 

183 
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Occupations  of  Persons  of  Native  Descent  not  Specified :   By  Sex 

—  Concluded. 


OccDrATioNS  Br  Classes  and  Scbdivisions. 


Males  Females      Both  Sexes 


Laborers,         .        .        .        . 
*Laborers  (agriculture),     . 
Laborer's  (manufactures), 
•Laborers,  other . 

Apprentices,    .         .         .        . 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work, 
Children  at  work. 


10,744 

6,216 

937 

3,591 

671 
671 

333 
333 


32 

2 

12 

18 

56 
56 

240 
240 


10,776 

*6,218 

949 

*3,609 

727 
727 

573 
573 


Recapitulation^  ivith  Percentages. 


*  Lees  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Native  Descent  not  Specified. 
By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Occdpa- 
TI0N8  and  Sex. 

Bom 

in 
Mass. 

Bom  in 
other 
States 

Born 
in  Foreign 
Countries 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government,     .... 

Males, 

Females 

Professional,    .... 

Males, 

Females 

1,522 

1,328 

194 

4,981 
2,416 
2,565 

3,323 

2,849 
474 

9,338 
6,042 
3,296 

28 

20 

8 

100 
46 
54 

4,845 

4,177 

668 

14,319 
8,458 
5,861 

28 

20 

8 

100 
46 
54 

4,873 

4,197 

676 

14,419 
8.504 
5,915 
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Persons  of  Native  and  Foreign  Birth  of  Native  Descent  not  Specified . 
By  Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Classes  of  Occupa- 
tions AND  Sex. 


Domestic  Service, 
Males, . 
Females, 

Personal  Service, 
Males, . 
Females, 

Trade, 
Males, . 
Females, 


Transportation 
Males, . 
Females, 

Agriculture, 
Males, . 
Females, 

The  Fisheries, 
Males, . 
Females, 

Manufactures, 
Males, . 
Females, 

Mining,  . 
Males, . 

Laborers,  , 
Males, . 
Females, 

Apprentices, 
Males, . 
Females, 


Children  at  Work, 
Males, . 
Females, 

The  State, 
Males, . 
Females, 


2,919 

695 

2,224 

2,609 
1,351 
1,258 

14.707 
12,429 

2,278 

4,580 

4,635 

45 

3,106 

3,082 

24 

211 

209 

2 

23,335 

17,639 

5,696 

58 
58 

4,216 

4,204 

12 

396 

363 

33 

324 
201 
123 

62.964 
48,510 
14,454 


Born  in 
other 
States 


10,866 
3,394 

7,472 

7,369 
4,026 
3,343 

23,730 

20,961 

2,769 

11,544 

11,508 

36 

4,597 

4,558 

39 

417 
417 


49,588 
38,231 
11,357 

124 
124 

6,512 

6,494 

18 

321 

299 

22 

240 
127 
113 

127,969 
99,030 
28,939 


Born 
in  Foreign 
Countries 


158 

10 

148 

79 
25 
54 

193 
153 

40 

70 
70 


24 
24 


594 
326 
268 

1 
1 

48 

46 

2 

10 
9 
1 


1,319 
740 
579 


Aggrkgates 


Native 
Born 


13,785 
4,089 
9,696 

9,978 
5,377 
4,601 

38,437 

33,390 

5,047 

16,124 

16,043 

81 

7,703 

7,640 

63 

628 

626 

2 

72,923 
55,870 
17,053 

182 
182 

10,728 

10,698 

30 

717 

662 

55 

564 
328 
236 

190,933 

147,540 

43,393 


Foreign 
Born 


158 

10 

148 

79 
25 
54 

193 

153 

40 

70 
70 


594 
326 
268 

1 
1 

48 

46 

2 

10 
9 
1 

9 
5 
4 

1,319 
740 
579 


13,943 
4,099 
9,844 

10,057 
5,402 
4,655 

38,630 

33,543 

5,087 

16,194 

16,113 

81 

7,727 

7,664 

63 

633 

631 

2 

73,517 
56,196 
17,321 

183 
183 

10,776 

10,744 

32 

727 

671 

56 

573 
333 
240 

192,252 

148,280 

43,972 


General  Summartes  to  the  Race  by  Occupation  Tables. 

In  the  tables  hereinbefore  presented  the  number  of  males 
and  females  for  each  specified  descent  has  been  given,  with 
details,  by  classes  and  subdivisions  of  occupations.  Each 
descent  has,  however,  been  shown  by  itself,  thus  preventing 
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a  ready  means  of  comparison.      We  therefore  supply  a  table 
of  comparisons,  in  which  the  descent  and  classes  of  occupa- 


Comparisons :  Specified  Birth  or  Descent  and  Classes  of  Occupations. 


1          GOVEBNMENT 

Professional 

Domestic 

Service 

States   Pkovincks   and 

CODNTBIES. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

THE  STATE. 

17,240 

2,846 

23,845 

19,923 

14,782 

79,265 

Native  Descent,    .... 

8,860 

1,379 

16,085 

13,864 

6,029 

16,756 

Massachusetts, 

4,663 

703 

7,581 

7,949 

1,930 

6,912 

Other  than  Massachusetts,    . 

4,197 

676 

8,504 

5,915 

4,099 

9,844 

Foreign  Descent, .... 

8,380 

1,467 

7,760 

6,059 

8,753 

62,509 

Ireland,  . 

5,835 

607 

2,722 

3,177 

4,362 

36,768 

Canada  (French),  . 

214 

28 

522 

413 

354 

1,315 

England, 

735 

142 

1,335 

712 

1,008 

2,999 

Canada  (English), 

263 

147 

374 

300 

265 

3,147 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

282 

200 

281 

243 

341 

4,591 

Sweden,  . 

86 

47 

196 

66 

276 

4,107 

Italy. 

37 

_ 

203 

23 

119 

87 

Russia,    . 

14 

2 

186 

17 

43 

368 

Scotland, 

269 

108 

386 

268 

320 

2,532 

Germany, 

241 

37 

764 

330 

324 

1,336 

Portugal, 

73 

1 

40 

15 

74 

367 

Poland,  . 

7 

- 

17 

- 

17 

133 

New  Brunswick,    . 

92 

71 

122 

113 

83 

1,018 

Newfoundland, 

32 

9 

37 

26 

16 

381 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

38 

43 

31 

26 

49 

1,187 

France,   . 

39 

4 

194 

122 

120 

239 

Wales,     . 

13 

3 

26 

13 

19 

81 

Other  foreign  countries. 

110 

18 

324 

195 

963 

1,853 

Comparison 

S COE 

tinued. 

Pebsonai 

Sebvick 

Tr; 

^DB 

THANSI'ORTATION 

States   Pbovinces   and 

CODNTRIES. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

THE  STATE. 

25,724 

19,762 

129,875 

24,142 

69,680 

368 

Native  Descent,    .... 

9,067 

8,169 

74,029 

11,090 

30,197 

170 

Massachusetts, 

3,665 

3,514 

40,486 

6,003 

14,084 

89 

Other  than  Massachusetts,    . 

5,402 

4,655 

33,543 

5,087 

16,113 

81 

Foreign  Descent, .... 

16,657 

11,593 

55,846 

13,052 

39,483 

198 

Ireland,  . 

6,499 

6,770 

22,513 

6,638 

21,760 

144 

Canada  (French),  . 

1,850 

339 

4,172 

713 

3,525 

- 

England, 

1,646 

1,047 

7,064 

1,265 

2,912 

18 

Canada  (English), 

665 

645 

3,073 

832 

2,693 

12 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

535 

851 

2,481 

774 

2,391 

11 

Sweden,  . 

276 

241 

809 

141 

667 

_ 

Italy,       . 

811 

19 

1,369 

135 

201 

- 

Russia,   . 

144 

32 

3,136 

216 

201 

_ 

Scotland, 

576 

505 

2,616 

580 

1,231 

3 

Germany, 

826 

349 

3,795 

712 

1,001 

3 

Portugal, 

432 

83 

435 

68 

554 

_ 

Poland,  . 

46 

18 

509 

43 

51 

_ 

New  Brunswick,     . 

227 

244 

1,048 

366 

747 

2 

Newfoundland, 

85 

64 

305 

115 

226 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

76 

101 

339 

97 

308 

_ 

France,   . 

131 

68 

371 

54 

176 

1 

Wales,    . 

29 

16 

116 

15 

39 

_ 

Other  foreign  countries, 

1,803 

201 

1,695 

288 

800 

3 
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tions,  by  sex,  are  shown  for  the  13  productive  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


Comparisons  —  Continued. 


1         AOBICULTUHE 

The  Fisheries 

Manufactures 

Countries. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

THE   STATE. 

37,281 

275 

8,813 

18 

349,546 

142,951 

Native  Descent,    .... 

27,106 

210 

2,367 

3 

116,078 

34,113 

Massachusetts, 

19,442 

147 

1,736 

1 

59,882 

16,792 

Other  than  Massachusetts,    . 

7,664 

63 

631 

2 

56,196 

17,321 

Foreign  Descent, 

10,175 

65 

6,446 

15 

233.468 

108,838 

Ireland,  . 

4,945 

32 

605 

0 

88,776 

53,272 

Canada  (French),  . 

796 

2 

617 

- 

37,270 

20,701 

England, 

1,390 

10 

148 

1 

29,601 

10,886 

Canada  (Engl 

ish). 

289 

3 

1,874 

2 

9,646 

4,043 

Nova  Scotia, 

454 

3 

280 

- 

8,886 

3,508 

Sweden,  . 

220 

- 

532 

1 

8,391 

917 

Italy,       . 

34 

- 

16 

- 

3,245 

516 

Russia,    . 

56 

- 

70 

- 

5,101 

1,263 

Scotland, 

573 

5 

80 

2 

10,229 

3,264 

Germany, 

608 

2 

63 

- 

13,139 

3,350 

Port  u  sal. 

229 

- 

1,105 

1 

2,458 

1,632 

Poland,   . 

27 

- 

1 

- 

2,234 

902 

New  Brunswick,     . 

96 

1 

4 

- 

3,101 

1,471 

Newfoundland, 

1           7 

489 

_ 

1,271 

535 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

'          37 

1 

18 

_ 

1,506 

587 

France,   . 

128 

2 

42 

_ 

1,470 

506 

Wales,     . 

21 

- 

1 

_ 

514 

137 

Other  foreign  countries, 

265 

4 

501 

3 

6,630 

1,348 

Comparisons  —  Continued. 


1            Mining 

Laborers 

APKKl-NTICES 

Countries. 

Males       Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

THE  STATE. 

2,.367  1 

98,758 

207 

5,320 

567 

Native  Descent,    .... 

322 

- 

26,147 

63  1 

1.651 

162 

Massachusetts, 

139 

_ 

15,403 

31  1 

980 

106 

Other  than  Massachusetts,     . 

183 

- 

10,744 

32 

671 

56 

Foreign  Descent, 

2,045 

_ 

72,611 

144 

3,669 

405 

Ireland,  . 

584 

- 

40,713 

77 

1,671 

193 

Canada  (French),  . 

334 

- 

8,541 

11 

283 

46 

England, 

102 

_ 

3,117 

12 

404 

28 

Canada  (English), 

71 

- 

1,742 

3 

211 

24 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

26 

- 

2,252 

2 

145 

17 

Sweden,  . 

264 

- 

1,713 

3 

130 

8 

Italv, 

200  1 

3,766 

16 

45 

3 

Russia,    . 

312 

1,106 

1 

38 

5 

Scotland, 

51 

- 

1,156 

_ 

175 

14 

Germany, 

10 

- 

1,526 

4 

236 

32 

Portugal, 

2 

. 

2,219 

6 

30 

3 

Poland,   . 

19 

- 

1,183 

7 

2 

New  Brunswick,     . 

14 

_ 

542 

_ 

77 

7 

Newfoundland, 

2 

_ 

474 

1 

36 

6 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2 

- 

218 

1 

46 

1 

France,   .... 

13 

- 

463 

_ 

21 

2 

Wales 

2 

_ 

148 

2 

20 

2 

Other  foreign  countries, 

37 

■ 

1,732 

5 

94 

12 
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Comparisons  —  Concluded. 


States,  Provinces,  and  Countries. 


THE  STATE. 


Native  Descent,  . 
Massachusetts, 
Other  than  Massachusetts, 


Foreign  Descent, 
Ireland,  . 

Canada  (French), . 
England, 

Canada  (English), 
Nova  Scotia,  . 
Sweden, 
Italy, 
Russia,  . 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
Portugal, 
Poland,  . 

New  Brunswick,    . 
Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
France,  . 
Wales,    . 
Other  foreign  countries, 


Children  at  AVork 


3,223 
750 
417 
333 

2,473 

573 

893 

267 

77 

62 

60 

70 

52 

56 

135 

91 

19 

24 

10 

7 

14 

5 

58 


2,312 

457 
217 
240 

1,855 

455 

717 

175 

56 

32 

30 

41 

44 

40 

84 

93 

9 

17 

9 

6 

11 

1 

35 


Agoreoates 


786,454 

318,688 
170,408 
148,280 

467,766 

201,558 

59,371 

49,729 

21,243 

18,416 

13,620 

10,116 

10,459 

17,718 

22,668 

7,742 

4,137 

6,177 

2,990 

2,675 

3,182 

953 

15,012 


292,636 

86,436 
42,464 
43,972 

206,200 

108,138 

24,285 

17,295 

9,214 

10,232 

5,561 

840 

1,948 

7,321 

6,239 

2,269 

1,107 

3,310 

1,147 

2,050 

1,009 

270 

3,965 


In  the  analysis  of  the  tables  connected  with  the  presentation 
relating  to  persons  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parentage  or  of 
Irish  descent,  page  7,  a  classification  was  given  showing  the 
number  of  subdivisions  in  which  under  500  persons  were  era- 
ployed,  500  but  under  1,000,  1,000  but  under  2,000,  etc. 

As  this  classification  was  not  given  in  connection  with  the 
presentations  for  the  other  descents  considered,  a  table  is  sul)- 
joined  in  which  the  figures  previously  given  for  those  of  Irish 
descent  are  repeated,  and  those  for  the  other  descents  are 
brought  into  shape  for  comparison. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  of  Sjoecified  Birth  or  Descent. 


Subdivisions  of  Occupations  Employing  — 

.^00    1,000  a, 000 

5,000    10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Under 

but         but 

but 

but      1       but 

but 

300 

under  |  under 

under 

under       under 

under 

and 

1,000,2,000 

5,000 

10,000  20,000 

30,000 

Over 

\ 

Foreign  Descent. 

1 

Irish, 

63 

10 

13 

11 

7 

6 

3 

1 

114 

Canadian  (French),. 

83 

13 

9 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

114 

English,    . 

83 

13 

6 

10 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

113 

Canadian  (English), 

97 

6 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

112 

Nova  Scotian,  . 

98 

5 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

111 

Swedish,    . 

91 

7 

3 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

102 
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Number  of  Persons  Employed  of  Specified  Birth  or  Descent 
—  Concluded. 


Subdivisions  of  Occupations  Employing—                   | 

Descent. 

Under 

500 

but 

1,000 

but 

a,ooo 

but 

5,000    10,000  20,000 

but           but           but 

30,000 

Totals 

300 

under 

under 

under 

under       under       under 

and 

i,ooo 

a, 000 

3,000 

10,000|20,000  30,000 

Over 

Fo7-eign  Descent 

—  Con. 

Italian, 

83 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

89 

Russian,    . 

90 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94 

Scotch, 

91 

10 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

106 

German,    . 

93 

9 

8 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

111 

Portuguese, 

81 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

Polish, 

68 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

70 

New  Brunswick, 

93 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

Newfoundland, 

96 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

96 

Prince    Edward    Is- 

land, 

87 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

89 

French, 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

Welsh, 

76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

Other    foreign    de- 

scent,    . 

92 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106 

Native  Descent. 

Massachusetts, . 

64 

9 

21 

8 

7 

6 

- 

- 

115 

Other  native  descent, 

64 

13 

16 

9 

8 

5 

~ 

~ 

115 

In  the  13  classes  of  occupations  115  subdivisions  were  in- 
cluded. In  the  case  only  of  those  persons  of  Massachusetts 
descent  and  those  of  other  native  descent  were  they  employed 
in  each  of  the  115  subdivisions.  Those  of  Irish  and  French 
Canadian  descent  were  reported  in  114  ;  English  in  113  ;  English 
Canadian  in  112;  Nova  Scotian  and  German  in  111;  Scotch 
and  persons  of  other  foreign  descent  in  106  ;  and  Swedish  in 
102.  There  were  four  descents  represented  in  more  than  90 
but  less  than  100  of  the  subdivisions ;  three  in  more  than  80 
but  less  than  90 ;  while  Welsh,  represented  in  76,  and  Polish 
in  70,  had  the  lowest  rank. 

The  third  table  given  in  connection  with  each  presentation  for 
descent  shows  in  a  comparative  manner  the  persons  of  native 
birth  and  foreign  birth.  Under  the  heading  "Native,"  the 
persons  considered  are  further  classified  as  those  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  those  born  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Under  "Foreign,"  the  number  born  in  each  specified  country 
is  o-iven,  also  those  born  in  other  foreign  countries.  The 
table  also  shows  total  columns  for  native  born  and  foreign 
born,  together  with  the  combined  total  of  native  and  foreign 
born . 
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These  presentations  are  individual,  that  is,  they  relate  to  a 
specified  descent.  The  subjoined  table  brings  into  direct  com- 
parison the  results  previously  enumerated  for  each  descent. 


Recapitulation. 


Native 

Foreign 

Aggregates 

Countries,  Provikces, 

Born  in 

Botn  in 

AND  States. 

Born 

Born  in 

Foreign 

other 

Native 

in 

other 

Countri' 

Foreign 

Mass. 

States 

Specified 

Countries 

Foreign  Descent. 

193,876 

39,804 

393,748 

46,538 

233,680 

440,286 

673,966 

Ireland, 

132,498 

17,135 

144,711 

15,352 

149,633 

160,063 

309,696 

Canada  (French), 

12,871 

6,963 

62,211 

1,611 

19,834 

63,822 

83,656 

England, 

16,155 

5,523 

40,345 

5,001 

21,678 

45,346 

67,024 

Canada  (English), 

5,092 

1,885 

22,788 

692 

6,977 

23,480 

30,457 

Nova  Scotia, 

3,788 

581 

23,760 

519 

4,369 

24,279 

28,648 

Sweden, 

998 

193 

17,853 

137 

1,191 

17,990 

19,181 

Italy,     .        .        .        . 

598 

88 

10,209 

61 

686 

10,270 

10,956 

Russia, .... 

248 

126 

11,814 

219 

374 

12,033 

12,407 

Scotland, 

5,104 

1,965 

12,462 

5,508 

7,069 

17,970 

25,039 

Germany, 

8,276 

2,872 

16,952 

807 

11,148 

17,759 

28,907 

Portugal, 

1,738 

103 

8,137 

33 

1,841 

8,170 

10,011 

Poland, 

133 

81 

4,964 

66 

214 

5,030 

5,244 

New  Brunswick,  . 

1,333 

396 

7,496 

262 

1,729 

7,758 

9,487 

Newfoundland,     . 

695 

37 

3,247 

158 

732 

3,405 

4.137 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

528 

61 

3,935 

201 

589 

4,136 

4,725 

France, .... 

1         956 

525 

2,156 

554 

1,481 

2,710 

4,191 

Wales 

243 

132 

708 

140 

375 

848 

1,223 

Other  foreign  countries, 

2,622 

1,138 

- 

15,217 

3,760 

15,217 

18,977 

yative  Descent. 

1  263,727 

139,473 

_ 

1,924 

403,200 

1,924 

405,124 

Massachusetts, 

200,763 

11,504 

- 

605 

212,267 

605 

212,872 

Other  states, 

62,964 

127,969 

~ 

1,319 

190,933 

1,319 

192,252 

The  facts  for  each  country,  province,  or  State  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  tal)le  have  been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  analysis  for  each  descent.  In  order  that  the  general  re- 
sults for  the  State  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  totals  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  are  presented  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  percentages  : 


Recapitulation:  For  the  State.     Number  and  Percentages. 


Classification. 


Native        Foreign      AirirreBates 
Descent       Descent      Aggregates 


Ji^atire  Born. 
Born  in  Maesacbnsette,     . 
Born  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 

Foreign  Born. 
Born  in  foreign  country  specified. 
Born  in  other  foreign  countries, 


Totals. 


Native  born, 
Foreign  born, 


403,200  283,680  \ 
263,727        193,876 
139,473  :        39,804  i 


636,N80 
457,603 
179,277 


1, 924  \  440,286  \      442,270 

- 1      393,748  j  393,748 

1,924         46,5.38  j  48,462 

403,124  I  673,966   1 ,07»,090 

403,200        233,680  '  636,880 

1,924  j      440,286  j  442,210 


Percentages 


Native    Foreign     Aggre- 
Descent  Descent     gates 


37.36 

21.66 

24.44 

17.97 

12.92 

3.69 

0.18 

40.80 

_ 

36.49 

0.18 

4.31 

37.54 

62.46 

37.36 

21.66 

0.18 

40.80 

69.02 
42.41 
16.61 

40.98 
36.49 
4.49 

100.00 

59.02 
40.98 
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We  will  consider  first  the  seventh  line  of  the  table,  the  fig- 
ures for  which  are  printed  in  full  face  type.  In  the  third 
column  we  find  the  figure  1,079,090,  which  represents  the 
whole  number  of  persons  considered  in  this  article,  it  being 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  13  classes  of 
productive  industry  and  the  115  subdivisions  included  there- 
under. Of  this  number,  636,880,  or  59.02  per  cent,  were 
native  born,  and  442,210,  or  40.98  per  cent,  foreign  born. 
Of  the  636,880  native  born,  403,200,  or  37.36  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  considered,  were  of  native  descent, 
while  233,680,  or  21.66  per  cent,  although  of  native  birth, 
were  of  foreign  descent. 

Considering  the  foreign  born,  442,210  in  number,  1,924,  or 
0.18  per  cent,  were  of  native  descent,  while  440,286,  or  40.80 
per  cent,  w^ere  of  foreign  descent. 

We  now  obtain  a  total  of  405,124  of  native  descent,  or 
37.54  per  cent,  and  673,966  of  foreign  descent,  or  62.46  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  of  each  100  persons  engaged  in  the 
productive  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  371  were  of  na- 
tive descent,  while  62^  were  of  foreign  descent. 

Considering  the  636,880  classified  as  native  born,  we  find 
that  457,603,  or  42.41  per  cent,  were  born  in  Massachusetts, 
while  179,277,  or  16.61  per  cent,  were  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union. 

Of  the  457,603  born  in  Massachusetts,  263,727,  or  24.44  per 
cent,  were  of  native  descent,  while  193,876,  or  17.97  percent, 
were  of  foreign  descent.  Of  the  179,277  born  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  139,473,  or  12.92  per  cent,  were  of  native  de- 
scent, while  39,804,  or  3.69  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  descent. 

Considering  the  persons  classified  under  foreign  born,  442,- 
210  in  number,  we  find  that  393,748,  or  36.49  per  cent,  were 
born  in  foreign  countries  of  foreign  descent,  while  48,462,  or 
4.49  per  cent,  were  born  in  other  foreign  countries,  including 
46,538,  or  4.31  percent,  of  foreign  descent,  and  1,924,  or  0.18 
per  cent,  native  descent. 

The  figures  that  need  repetition  in  order  that  their  full 
meaning  may  be  impressed  ui)on  the  mind  of  the  reader  are 
the  following:  Of  the  1,079,090  persons  employed  in  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  405,124,  or  37.54 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were  of  native  descent,  while 
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673,96(3,  or  62.46  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  descent.  Of  this 
62.46  per  cent  of  foreign  descent,  40.80  per  cent  were  of  for- 
eign birth,  while  21.66  per  cent  were  of  native  birth. 

OCCUPATION  BY  RACE. 
We  present  first  a  series  of  tables,  devoting  one  to  each  of 
the  13  classes  of  productive  industry.  The  totals  for  foreign 
descent  and  for  native  descent  are  given  both  by  number  and 
percentages,  the  details  under  each  of  these  classifications  re- 
ceiving the  same  specification.* 

Government. 


Kace,  State,  rRoviNCE, 

OR  COCNTRT. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotlan, 

Swedish, . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


1,442 
242 
877 
410 
482 
133 
37 
16 
377 
278 
74 


Percent- 
ages 


49.02 

32.07 
1.21 

4.37 
2.04 
2.40 
0.66 
0.18 
0.08 
1.88 
1.38 
0.37 
0.04 
0.81 


Race,  Statb,  Province, 
OR  Countrt. 


Foreign  Dencent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


41 

81 

43 

16 

128 

10,239 
5,366 
4,873 

20,086 
9,847 
10,239 


Percent- 
ages 


0.20 
0.40 
0.21 
0.08 
0.64 

50.98 
26.72 
24.29 

100.00 
49.02 
50.98 


Professional. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
Qerman,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


13,819       31.57 


5,899 
935 

2,047 
674 
524 
262 
226 
203 
654 

1,094 

55 

17 

235 


13.48 
2.14 
4.68 
1.54 
1.20 
0.60 
0.52 
0.46 
1.49 
2.50 
0.12 
0.04 
0.54 


Foreign  Descent  — Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Niitiiie  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,    . 
Native  descent. 


63 

67 
316 

39 
619 

29,949 
15,530 
14,419 

43,768 
13,819 
29,949 


0.14 
0.13 
0.72 
0.09 
1.18 

68.43 
35.48 
32.95 

100.00 
31.57 
68.43 


Domestic  Service. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese,     . 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


71,262 

41,130 

1,669 

4,007 

3,412 

4,932 

4,383 

206 

411 

2,852 

1,660 

441 

150 

1,101 


75.77 

43.73 
1.78 
4.26 
3.63 
5.24 
4.66 
0.22 
0.44 
3.03 
1.77 
0.47 
0.16 
1.17 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland,        .        .        .  397 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .        .  1,236 

French !  359 

Welsh, '  100 

Other  foreign  descent,   .        .  '  2,816 

Xntim  Descent.  \   22,785 

Massachusetts,        .        .        .  '     8,842 
Other  native  descent,      .        .  ,    13,943 

Aggregates.  !  94,047 

Foreign  descent,     .        .        .     71,262 
Native  descent,        .        .        .     22,785 


0.42 
1.31 
0.38 
0.11 
2.99 

24.23 
9.40 
14.83 

100.00 
75.77 
24.23 


*  See  definition  of  Place  of  Birth  and  Descent  on  page  3. 
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Personal  Service. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
or  cocntrt. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish, . 


Italian,  . 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


28,250 

13,269 

2,189 

2,693 

1,310 

1,386 

517 

830 

176 

1,081 

1,175 

515 

64 

471 


Percent- 
ages 


62.11 

29.17 
4.81 
5.92 
2.88 
3.05 
1.14 
1.82 
0.39 
2.38 
2.58 
1.13 
0.14 
1.03 


Kace,  State,  Province, 
or  codntry. 


Foreign  Descent  —Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


149 
177 
199 
45 
2,004 

17,236 

7,179 

10,057 

45,486 
28,250 
17,236 


Percent- 
ages 


0.33 
0.39 
0.44 
0.10 
4.41 

37.89 
15.78 
22.11 

100.  OO 
62.11 
37.89 


Trade. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish, . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


68,898 

44.73 

29,151 

18.93 

4,885 

3.17 

8,329 

5.41 

3,905 

2.53 

3,255 

2.11 

950 

0.62 

1,504 

0.98 

3,352 

2.18 

3,196 

2.07 

4,507 

2.93 

503 

0.33 

552 

0.36 

1,414 

0.92 

Foreign  Descent —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,      . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent, 


420 
436 
425 
131 
1,983 

85,119 
46,489 
38,630 

154,017 
68,898 
85,119 


0.27 
0.28 
0.27 
0.08 
1.29 

55.27 
30.19 

25.08 

100.00 
44.73 
55.27 


Transportation. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


39,681 

56.65 

21,904 

31.27 

3,525 

5.03 

2,930 

4.18 

2,705 

3.86 

2,402 

3.43  1 

667 

0.95  1 

201 

0.29 

201 

0.29 

1,234 

1.76 

1,004 

1.43 

554 

0.79 

51 

0.07 

749 

1.07 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


227 
308 
177 
39 
803 


70,048 
39,681 
30,367 


0.33 
0.44 
0.25 
0.06 
1.15 


30,367  43.35 
14,173  20.23 
16,194       23.12 


100.00 
56.65 
43.35 


Agriculture. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish, . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


10,240 

27.27 

4,977 

13.25  ! 

798 

2.12  ! 

1,400 

3.73 

292 

0.78 

457 

1.22 

220 

0.58 

34 

0.09 

56 

0.15 

578 

1.54 

610 

1.62 

229 

0.61 

27 

0.07 

97 

0.26 

Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


Con. 


7 
38 

130 
21 

269 

27,316 

19,589 

7,727 

37,556 
10,240 
27,316 


0.02 
0.10 
0.35 
0.06 
0.72 

72.73 
52.16 
20.67 

100.00 
27.27 
72.73 
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The  Fisheries. 


Racb,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Cauadian  (French), 
English,  . 

Cauadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
PortugueBe, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


Percent- 
ages 


6,461 

610 

617 

149 

1,S76 

■280 

533 

16 

70 

82 

63 

1,106 

1 

4 


73.16 

6.91 
6.99 
1.69 

21.24 
3.17 
6.04 
0.18 
0.79 
0.93 
0.71 

12.52 
0.01 
0.04 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OB  Country. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Natire  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent, 


489 

18 

42 

1 

504 

2,370 

1,737 

633 

8,831 
6,461 
2,370 


5.54 
0.20 
0.48 
0.01 
5.71 

26.84 

19.67 

7.17 

100.00 
73.16 
26.84 


Manufactures. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish, . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


342,306 

142,048 
57,971 
40,487 
13,689 
12,394 
9,308 
3,761 
6,-364 
13,493 
16,489 
4,090 
3,136 
4.572 


69.50 

28.84 
11.77 
8.22 
2.78 
2.52 
1.89 
0.76 
1.29 
2.74 
3. 35 
0.83 
0.64 
0.93 


Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Natire  Descents 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


Con. 


1,806 
2,093 
1,976 
]  651 
7,978 

1 150,191 
76,674 
73,517 

492,497 
342,306 
1 150,191 


0.37 
0.42 
0.40 
0.13 
1.62 

30.50 
15.57 
14.93 

100.00 
69.50 
30.50 


Miningr* 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 

Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


2,045 

584 

334 

102 

71 

26 

264 

200 

312 

51 

10 

2 

19 

14 


86.40 

24.67 

14.11 
4.31 
3.00 
1.10 

11.15 
8.45 

13.18 
2.15 
0.42 
0.09 
0.80 
0.-59 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Kiitive  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


2 
2 

13 
2 

37 

322 
139 
183 

2,367 

2,045 

322 


0.09 
0.09 
0.55 
0.09 
1.56 

13.60 

5.87 
7.73 

100.00 
86.40 
13.60 


Laborers. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese,     . 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


72,755 

73.52 

40,790 

41.22 

8,5.52 

8.64 

3,129 

3.16 

1,745 

1.76 

2,2-54 

2.28 

1,716 

1.73 

3,782 

3.82 

1,107 

1.12 

1,156 

1.17 

1,530 

1.55 

2,225 

2.25 

1,183 

1.20 

542 

0.55  i 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con, 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


475 
219 
463 
150 
1,737 


98,965 
72,755 
26,210 


0.48 
0.22 
0.47 
0.15 
1.75 


26,210  20.48 
15,434  15.-59 
10,776        10.89 


100.00 
73.52 
26.48 
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Appi'entices. 


Kace,  Statk,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish, . 
Italian,     . 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,     . 


Number 

Percent- 
ages 

4,074 

69.20 

1 

1,864 

31.66 

329 

5.. 59 

432 

7.34 

235 

3.99 

162 

2.75 

138 

2.35 

48 

0.82 

43 

0.73 

189 

3.21 

268 

4.55 

33 

0.56 

9 

0.15 

84 

1.43 

Race,  State,  Province, 

OR  ConNTRT. 


Foreign  Deticent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent. 


Con. 


42 
47 
23 
22 
106 

1,813 

1,086 

727 

5,887 
4,074 
1,813 


Percent- 
ages 


0.71 
0.80 
0..39 
0.37 
1.80 

30.80 
18.45 
12.35 

100.00 
69.20 
30.80 


Children  at  Work. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Kussian,  . 

Scotch, 

Oerman,". 

Portuguese,     . 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


4,328 

7S.19 

1,028 

18.. 57 

1,610 

29.09 

442 

7.99 

133 

2.40 

94 

1.70 

90 

1.63 

111 

2.01 

96 

1.73 

96 

1.73    j 

219 

3.96    1 

184 

3.32  [ 

28 

0.51 

41 

0.74 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


1,207 
634 
573 

5,535 
4,328 
1,207 


0.34 
0.23 
0.45 
0.11 

1.68 

21.81 
11.46 
10.35 

100.00 
78.19 
21.81 


Recapitulation.    The  State. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


673,966 

309,696 
83,656 
67,024 
30,457 
28,648 
19,181 
10,956 
12,407 
25,039 
28,907 
10,011 
5,244 
9,487 


62.46 

28.70 
7.75 
6.21 
2.82 
2.65 
1.78 
1.02 
1.15 
2.32 
2.68 
0.93 
0.49 
0.88 


Foreign  Descent  — Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xatire  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


4,137 
4,725 
4,191 
1,223 

18,977 

405,124 
212,872 
192,252 

1,079,090 
673,966 
405,124 


0.3S 
0.44 
0.39 
0.11 
1.76 

37.54 
19.73 
17.81 

100.00 
62.46 
37.54 


Considering  tlie  presentation  for  Government,  we  find  that 
of  each  one  hundred  persons  employed  in  that  class  49.02 
were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  50.98  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Those  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  numbered 
32.07  in  each  one  hundred;  those  of  Massachusetts  birth  or 
descent,  26.72;  and  those  of  other  native  descent,  24.20. 

In  the  Professional  class,  68.43  persons  in  each  one  hundred 
were  of  native  birth  or  descent,  and  31.57  of  foreign  birth  or  de- 
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scent.  Those  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent  numbered  35.48  ; 
those  of  other  native  descent,  32.95.  The  Irish  represented 
13.48  in  each  one  hundred  persons  included  in  this  class. 

In  Domestic  Service,  75.77  in  each  one  hundred  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  and  24.23  were  of  native  birth  or 
descent.  Of  each  one  hundred  persons  employed,  43.73  were 
of  Irish  birth  or  descent;  5.24  were  Nova  Scotian  l)irth  or 
descent ;  while  no  other  proportion  exceeded  five  to  the  hun- 
dred among  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.  Those  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent  numbered  9.40  in  the  hundred; 
those  of  other  native  descent,  14.83. 

Of  each  one  hundred  persons  included  in  the  class  Personal 
Service,  62.11  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  37.89 
were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  The  Irish  represented  29.17 
to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  4.81;  the  English, 
5.92;  and  the  Nova  Scotians,  3.05.  Those  of  Massachusetts 
birth  or  descent  numbered  15.78  to  the  hundred,  and  those  of 
other  native  descent,  22.11. 

In  Trade,  those  of  native  birth  or  descent  are  in  the  pre- 
ponderance, being  55.27  to  each  one  hundred  in  that  class. 
Of  these  30.19  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent  and 
25.08  of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  the  proportions  in  excess  of  five  to  the  hun- 
dred are,  English,  5.41  and  Irish,  18.93. 

In  the  class  called  Transportation,  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  numbered  56.65  in  each  one  hundred  employed,  while 
those  of  native  birth  or  descent  numbered  43.35.  Of  these 
latter,  20.23  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or 
descent,  and  23. 12  of  other  native  descent.  Of  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  the  Irish  represented  31.27  to  the  hundred; 
the  French  Canadians,  5.03;  English,  4.18;  English  Cana- 
dians, 3.86  ;  and  the  Nova  Scotians,  3.43. 

In  Agriculture,  those  of  native  birth  or  descent  comprise 
72.73  to  each  one  hundred  engaged  in  that  class.  Of  these, 
52.16  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  20.57  of 
other  native  descent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  agri- 
cultural laborers  are  not  included  in  this  presentation,  but  are 
given  in  the  class  called  Laborers.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  the  Irish  represented  13.25  in  the  hundred;  the 
French  Canadians,  2.12  ;  and  the  English,  3.73. 
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In  Manufactures  taken  as  a  whole,  of  each  one  hundred  per- 
sons employed  in  all  the  industries,  69.50  were  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  and  30.50  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of 
these  latter,  15.57  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent  and 
14.93  of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  we  find  that  28.84  in  the  hundred  are  classed 
as  Irish;  11.77  as  French  Canadian;  8.22  as  English;  3.35 
as  German  ;  while  for  each  of  the  other  countries  the  propor- 
tion is  less  than  three  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  class  called  Laborers  are  included  those  engaged  in 
Agriculture,  in  Manufactures,  and  in  general  labor  of  all  kinds. 
Of  each  one  hundred  laborers,  73.52  were  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  and  26.48  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter, 
15.59  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  10.89  of 
other  native  descent.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  the 
Irish  numbered  41.22  to  the  hundred  ;  French  Canadian,  8.64  ; 
English,  3.16;  English  Canadian,  1.76;  Nova  Scotian,  2.28; 
Italian,  3.82  ;  Portuguese,  2.25  ;  the  proportions  for  the  other 
countries  running  still  lower. 

Of  the  Apprentices,  69.20  in  each  one  hundred  were  of  for- 
eign birth  or  descent,  and  30.80  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of 
the  latter  18.45  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and 
12.35  of  other  native  descent.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  the  Irish  contributed  31.66  in  each  one  hundred; 
French  Canadian,  5.59  ;  English,  7.34  ;  English  Canadian,  3.99  ; 
Nova  Scotian,  2.75  ;  Swedish,  2.35  ;  Scotch,  3.21 ;  and  Ger- 
man, 4.55. 

Referring  to  the  recapitulation  for  the  State,  we  find  that  the 
tables  included  in  this  Part  represent  1,079,090  persons.  Of 
these,  673,966,  or  62.46  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  descent,  while 
405,124,  or  37.54  per  cent,  were  native  descent.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  that  of  each  one  hundred  persons  employed  in 
all  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State,  62.46  in  each 
one  hundred  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  and  37.54  in 
each  one  hundred  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  those 
of  native  birth  or  descent,  19.73  in  the  hundred  were  of  Mas- 
sachusetts birth  or  descent,  while  17.81  in  the  hundred  were 
of  other  native  descent.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent, 
the  Irish  represented  28.70  in  each  one  hundred;  French 
Canadian,    7.75;    English,    6.21;    English    Canadian,    2.82; 
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Nova  Scotian,  2.65;  Scotch,  2.32;  German,  2.68;  the  pro- 
portion for  each  of  the  other  countries  being  less  than  two  in 
the  hundred. 

The  marked  prominence  of  those  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in 
many  of  the  classes  considered  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the 
following  table,  which  is  a  summary  by  classes,  the  results 
being  given  in  percentages  : 


Summary  By  Classes :  Percentages. 


Other 

Massachu- 

Other Na- 
tive 
Birth  or  De- 
scent 

Aggregates 

Classes  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

Birt^h^'o%e-B.X^Se- 
s<="it             scent 

setts 
Birth  or  De- 
scent 

Foreign 
Birth  or  De- 
scent 

Native 
Birth  or  De- 
scent 

Government,     . 
Professional,     . 
Domestic  service,     . 
Personal  service, 

Trade 

Transportation, 
Agriculture, 
The  Fisheries,  . 
Manufactures,  . 
Mining,      .        .        .        . 

Laborers 

Apprentices,     . 
Children  at  work,     . 

32.07 
1.3.48 
43.73 
29.17 
18.93 
31.27 
13.25 
6.91 
28.84 
24.67 
41.22 
31.66 
18.57 

16.95 
18.09 
32.04 
32.94 
25.80 
25.38 
14.02 
66.25 
40.66 
61.73 
32.. 30 
37.54 
59.62 

26.72 
35.48 

9.40 
15.78 
30.19 
20.23 
52.16 
19.67 
15.. 57 

5.87 
15.59 
18.45 
11.46 

24.26 
32.95 
14.83 
22.11 
25.08 
23.12 
20.57 

7.17 
14.93 

7.73 
10.89 
12.35 
10.35 

49.02 
31.. 57 
75.77 
62.11 
44.73 
56.65 
27.27 
73.16 
69.50 
86.40 
73.52 
69.20 
78.19 

50.98 
68.43 
24.23 
37.89 
55.27 
43.35 
72.73 
26.84 
30.50 
13.60 
26.48 
30.80 
21.81 

All  Productive  In- 
dustries, 

28.70 

33.76 

19.73 

17.81 

62.46 

37.54 

In  this  table  comparative  percentages  are  given,  by  classes 
of  occupation,  for  those  persons  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  of 
other  foreign  birth  or  descent,  of  ISIassachusetts  birth  or  de- 
scent, and  of  other  native  birth  or  descent.  In  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  table,  the  aggregates  show  the  percentages  for 
those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  and  those  of  native  l)irth  or 
descent. 

Comparing  these  four  columns  as  regards  each  class,  we  find 
that  in  the  class  called  Government  those  of  Irish  birth  or 
descent  stand  first ;  in  the  Professional  class,  fourth ;  in  Do- 
mestic Service,  first ;  in  Personal  Service,  second ;  in  Trade, 
fourth;  in  Transportation,  first;  in  Agriculture,  fourth;  in 
The  Fisheries,  fourth ;  in  Manufactures,  second ;  in  Mining, 
second;  as  Laborers,  first;  as  Apprentices,  second;  in  the 
class  called  Children  at  Work,  second. 

Out  of  each  one  hundred  engaged  in  all  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth,  28.70  in  each  one  hundred  were  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent ;  33.76  of  other  foreign  birth  or  descent ; 
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19.73  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent;  and  17.81  of  other 
native  birth  or  descent. 

Considering  the  13  classes  of  productive  industry,  we  find 
that  in  four  of  them  those  of  native  birth  or  descent  are  in  the 
preponderance,  while  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  are  more 
numerous  in  the  other  nine  classes. 

We  next  present  a  series  of  35  tables,  each  of  which  shows 
for  one  of  the  115  subdivisions  included  under  the  13  classes 
of  productive  industry  the  same  information  which  has  just  been 
given  for  the  classes  themselves.  In  other  words,  we  have 
selected  from  the  115  subdivisions  35  of  the  more  important 
for  this  special  presentation. 

In  the  Government  class  but  one  subdivision  has  been  taken 
under  consideration. 


GovERNMEKT.  —  City  and  Toion  Government. 


Race,  State,  Pbovin'ce, 
or  codntkt. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotiaii, . 

Swedish, . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


6,171 

4,228 

166 

520 

255 

253 

75 

27 

6 

218 

161 

32 

4 

90 


52.77 

36.16 
1.42 
4.45 
2.18 
2.16 
0.64 
0.23 
0.05 
1.86 
1.38 
0.27 
0.04 
0.77 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

French,     .... 

Welsh 

Other  foreign  descent,   . 

Kative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


Percent- 
ages 


11,694 
6,171 
5,523 


0.14 
0.28 
0.21 
0.05 
0.48 


5,523  47.23 
2,803  j  23.97 
2,720       23.26 


100.00 
52.77 
47.23 


Of  the  11,694  persons  classified  under  City  and  Town  Gov- 
ernment, 6,171,  or  52.77  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  while  5,523,  or  47.23  per  cent,  were  of  native  birth 
or  descent.  The  Irish  represented  36.16  in  each  one  hundred 
employed,  the  English,  4.45;  the  English  Canadians,  2.18; 
and  the  Nova  Scotians,  2.16.  In  the  case  of  the  other  persons 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent  considered  in  the  table  the  pro- 
portion was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred  in  each  nationality 
specified. 

Those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  numbered  52.77  to  the 
hundred  employed,  while  those  of  native  birth  or  descent  num- 
bered 47.23.    Of  these  latter,  23.97  to  the  hundred  were  of 
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Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  23.26  were  of  other  native 
descent. 

In  the  Professional  chiss,  tables  for  nine  subdivisions  are 
given,  inchiding  Religion,  Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  Art, 
Music,  Amusements,  Education,  and  Science. 

Professional.  —  Religion. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent, 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


2,326 

1,134 

187 

331 

85 

55 

73 

14 

49 

101 

105 

16 

7 

16 


Percent- 
ages 


50.60 

24.67 
4.07 
7.20 
1.85 
1.20 
1.59 
0.30 
1.07 
2.20 
2.28 
0.35 
0.15 
0.35 


Race,  State,  Province, 
oh  Countrt. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


11 
5 

70 
9 

58 

2,271 

835 

1,436 

4,597 
2,326 
2.271 


Percent- 
ages 


0.24 
0.11 
1.52 
0.19 
1.26 

49.40 
18.16 
31.24 

100.00 
50.60 
49.40 


Professional.  —  Law. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


539 

19.31 

333 

11.93 

20 

0.72  ' 

64 

2.29 

19 

0.68 

16 

0.57 

3 

0.11 

1 

0.04 

4 

0.14  ! 

23 

0.82 

24 

0.86 

3 

0.11 

9 

0.32 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates; 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent. 


1 
2 
5 
1 
11 

2,252 
1,219 
1,033 

2,791 

539 

2,252 


0.04 
0.07 
0.18 
0.04 
0.39 


43.68 
37.01 

100.00 
19.31 
80.69 


Professional.  —  Medicine. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


1,570 

489 

206 

215 

107 

79 

35 

17 

31 

94 

97 

11 

2 


27.07 

8.43 
3.55 
3.71 
1.85 
1.36 
0.60 
0.29 
0.53 
1.62 
1.67 
0.19 
0.03 
0.66 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent, 


103 
4,230 
1,812 

2,418 

5,800 
1,570 
4,230 


0.17 
0.14 
0.40 
0.09 

1.78 

72.93 
31.24 
41.69 

100.00 
27.07 
72.93 
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Professional.  —  Literature. 


Kace,  State,  Province, 
ob  countbt. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian,  . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,     . 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,     . 


Percent- 
ages 


605       24.43 


252 
21 

129 
36 
31 
13 
2 
6 
34 
21 


10.18 
0.85 
5.21 
1.45 
1.25 
0.53 
0.08 
0.24 
1.37 
0.85 
0.16 

0.65 


Kace,  State,  Pbovince, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descen  t  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


1,871 

1,004 

867 

2,476 

605 

1,871 


Percent- 
ages 


0.12 
0.08 
0.48 


75.57 
40.55 
35.02 

100.00 
24.43 

75.57 


Professional.  —  Art. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotlan, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


Foreign  Descent — Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Natii'e  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


4 
1 

12 
1 

32 

1,096 
559 
537 

1,616 

520 

1.096 


0.25 
0.06 
0.74 
0.06 
1.98 

67.82 
34.59 
33.23 

100.00 
32.18 

67.82 


Professional.  —  Music. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotlan, 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


1,839 

36.59 

458 

9.11 

120 

2.39 

306 

6.09 

76 

1.51 

66 

1.31 

31 

0.62 

152 

3.02 

25 

0.50 

53 

1.05 

361 

7.18 

9 

0.18 

4 

0.08 

26 

0.52 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,      . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent. 


3,187 
1,739 
1,448 

5,026 
1,839 
3,187 


0.24 
0.14 
0.72 
0.16 
1.77 

63.41 
34.60 
28.81 

100.00 
36.59 
63.41 


Professional.  —  Amusements. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotlan, 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


628       43.28 


315 
27 
95 
36 
31 


21.71 
1.86 
6.55 
2.48 
2.14 
0.21 
0.55 
0.27 
1.38 
2.20 
0.14 
0.07 
1.10 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland,       .        .  .              5  0.34 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .  .              1  0.07 

French, n  0.76 

Welsh,      ... 
Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent.  823  56.72 

Massachusetts,        .        .  .          326  22.47 

Other  native  descent,     .  .         497  34.25 

Aggregates.  1,451  100.00 

Foreign  descent,     .        .  .          628  43.28 

Native  descent,        .        .  .  '        823  56.72 
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Professiokal.  —  Education. 


Race,  State,  Provikce, 
or  cocntrt. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


Percent- 
ages 


4,700 

2,506 
305 
527 
208 
159 

36 
7 

65 
227 
277 


29.24 

15.59 
1.90 
3.28 
1.29 
0.99 
0.22 
0.04 
0.40 
1.41 
1.72 
0.05 

0.48 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  ConNTRY. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xatire  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


16 
17 

131 
11 

123 

11,374 
6,497 

4,877 

16,074 
4,700 
11,374 


0.10 
0.11 
0.82 
0.07 
0.77 

70.76 
40.42 
30.34 

100. OO 
29.24 
70.76 


Professional.  — Science. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,    . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotiac,  . 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,  . 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


1,092       27.74 


326 

8.28 

28 

0.71 

248 

6.30 

80 

2.03 

66 

1.68 

51 

1.29 

5 

0.13 

5 

0.13 

72 

1.83 

92 

2.34 

3 

0.08 

Foreign  Descent  —  Cou. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French, 

Welsh,      . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


1 

14 
16 
4 
59 

2,845 
1,539 
1,306 

3,9.37 
1,092 
2,845 


0.02 
0.35 
0.41 
0.10 
1.50 

72.26 
39.09 
33.17 

100.00 
27.74 
72.26 


Of  the  4,597  persons  reported  under  Religion,  2,326,  or 
50.60  to  the  hundred  so  engaged,  were  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  while  2,271,  or  49.40  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  18.16  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  31.24  to  the  hundred  of 
other  native  descent.  The  Irish  numbered  24.67  to  the  hun- 
dred;  the  French  Canadians,  4.07  ;  the  English,  7.20 ;  the 
Scotch,  2.20;  and  the  Germans,  2.28.  For  each  of  the  other 
nationalities  specified  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the 
hundred. 

Under  Law,  2,791  persons  are  included,  of  whom  539,  or 
19.31  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while 
2,252,  or  80.69  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent. 
Of  these  latter,  43.68  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts 
birth  or  descent,  and  37.01  to  the  hundred  were  of  other  native 
descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  the 
Irish  represented  11.93  to  the  hundred  and  the  English  2.29  to 
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the  hundred ;  the  proportion  for  the  others  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  not  exceeding  one  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  subdivision  Medicine,  5,800  persons  were  reported, 
of  whom  1,570,  or  27.07  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  while  4,230,  or  72.93  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  31.24  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  41.69  to  the  hundred  were 
of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  we  find  the  Irish  represented  by  8.43  to  the  hundred; 
French  Canadians  by  3.55;  and  the  English  by  3.71.  For 
each  of  the  other  lines  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  the  proportion 
did  not  exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

Those  reported  under  Literature  numbered  2,476,  of  whom' 
605,  or  24.43  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent, 
Avhile  1,871,  or  75.57  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or 
descent.  Of  these  latter,  40.55  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massa- 
chusetts birth  or  descent  and  35.02  of  other  native  descent. 
Referrino;  to  the  figures  for  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent, 
we  find  the  Irish  representing  10.18  to  the  hundred,  and  the 
English,  5.21.  For  each  of  the  other  lines  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Art,  1,616  persons  are  reported,  of  whom  520,  or 
32.18  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while 
1,096,  or  67.82  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent. 
Of  the  latter,  34.59  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth 
or  descent,  and  33.23  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent. 
Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish 
5.32  to  the  hundred;  the  English,  8.17;  and  the  Germans, 
5.26.  The  proportion  for  each  of  the  other  nationalities  speci- 
fied did  not  exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  subdivision  Music,  5,026  persons  were  reported,  of 
whom  1,839,  or  36.59  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent,  and  3,187,  or  63.41  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  34.60  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  28.81  to  the  hundred  were 
of  other  native  descent.  Referrins;  to  those  of  foreisfn  birth  or 
descent,  we  find  the  Irish  represented  by  9.11  to  the  hundred; 
the  French  Canadians  by  2.39 ;  the  English  by  6.09 ;  the 
Italians  by  3.02  ;  and  the  Germans   by  7.18.     For  the   other 
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nationalities  specified  by  name  the  proportion  did  not  exceed 
two  to  the  hundred  in  any  instance. 

Those  included  under  Amusements  numbered  1,451,  of  whom 
628,  or  43.28  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreip^n  birth  or  descent, 
and  823,  or  56.72  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  de- 
scent. Of  these  latter,  22.47  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachu- 
setts birth  or  descent,  and  34.25  were  of  other  native  descent. 
Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  :  For  the  Irish,  21.71  to  the  hundred;  the 
English,  6.55  ;  the  English  Canadians,  2.48  ;  the  Nova  Sco- 
tians,  2.14;  and  the  Germans,  2.20.  For  each  of  the  other 
lines  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  the  proportion  did  not  exceed 
two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Education,  16,074  persons  were  reported,  of  whom 
4,700,  or  29.24  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  de- 
scent, while  11,374,  or  70.76  to  the  hundred,  w^ere  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  40.42  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  30.34  to  the  hundred  of 
other  native  descent.  Considering  the  lines  for  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish  represented  by  15.59  to  the 
hundred,  and  the  English  by  3.28  to  the  hundred.  In  no  other 
instance  did  the  proportion  for  the  other  foreign  nationalities 
exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Science,  the  mimber  re})orted  was  3,937,  of  whom 
1,092,  or  27.74  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  ])irth  or  de- 
scent, and  2,845,  or  72.26  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth 
or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  39.09  to  the  hundred  were  of  Mas- 
sachusetts birth  or  descent,  and  33.17  of  other  native  descent. 
Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish 
represented  by  8.28  to  the  hundred  ;  the  English  by  6.30  ;  the 
English  Canadians  by  2.03  ;  and  the  Germans  by  2.34.  For 
each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  the  proportion  did  not 
exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  class  Domestic  Service,  but  one  subdivision  was  se- 
lected,—  that  relating  to  domestic  service  in  private  families. 
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Domestic  Service.  —  Domestic  Service  {Private  Families) . 


Race,  State,  Pbovinck, 
ob  countrt. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian,  . 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,  . 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


,079 
174 
045 
735 
096 
088 
■  65 
332 
;,388 
.268 
367 
116 


Percent- 
ages 


79.57 

46.59 
1.65 
4.29 
3.85 
5.77 
5.76 
0.09 
0.47 
3.36 
1.79 
0  52 
0.16 
1.22 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


ForeignDescent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent. 


iPercent- 
I     ages 


316 
1,076 

236 

81 

1,169 

14,506 
6,169 
8,337 

71,006 
56,.500 
14,506 


0.44 
1.52 
0.33 
0.11 
1.65 

20.43 


100.00 
79.57 
20.43 


Those  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  private  families  num- 
bered 71,006,  of  whom  56,500,  or  79.57  to  the  hundred  so 
employed,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  Avhile  only  14,506, 
or  20.43  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of 
these  latter,  8.69  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth 
or  descent,  and  11.74  to  the  hundred  were  of  other  native 
descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we 
find  the  Irish  represented  by  46.59  to  the  hundred;  the  Eng- 
lish by  4.29  ;  English  Canadians,  3.85  ;  Nova  Scotians,  5.77  ; 
Swedes,  5.76;  and  Scotch,  3.36.  For  each  of  the  other  na- 
tionalities specified  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  two  to  the 
hundred. 

Under  the  class  called  Trade,  three  subdivisions  are  con- 
sidered, —  those  relating  to  Merchants  and  Dealers  ;  Salesmen 
and  Saleswomen  ;  and  Accountants,  Bookkeepers,  Clerks,  etc. 

Trade.  —  Merchants  and  Dealers. 


Race,  State,  Provincb, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian,  . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


20,639 

7,865 

1,613 

2,200 

725 

577 

238 

1,030 

2,294 

7(t4 

1,511 

206 

314 

194 


Percent- 
ages 


46.85 

17.85 
3.66 
4.99 
1.65 
1.31 
0.54 
2.34 
5.21 
1.60 
3.43 
0.47 
0.71 
0.44 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


60 
59 
120 
33 


23,414 
13,2.34 
10,180 

44,053 
20,639 
23,414 


0.14 
0.13 

0.27 
0.08 
2.03 

53.15 
30.04 
23.11 

100.00 
46.85 
53.15 
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Trade.  —  Salesmen  and  Saleswomen. 


Bace,  State,  Phovince, 
ok  codntry. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian,     . 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
PoUsh,      . 
New  Brunswick,    . 


877 
,629 
892 
788 
190 
155 
399 
756 
956 


Percent- 
ages 


45.87 

19.49 
2.91 
5.41 
3.30 
2.62 
0.63 
0.51 
1.33 
2.51 
3.18 
0.32 
0.29 
1.16 


Race,  State,  Province, 
or  countrt. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Kative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


111 

110 


Percent- 
ages 


31 
329 


0.37 
0.36 
0.29 
I  0.10 
1.09 

16,293  54.13 
8,277  :  27.50 
8,016  j     26. 6S 

30,102  100.00 
13,809  I  45.87 
16,293       54.13 


Trade. — Accountants,  Bookkeepers,  Clerks,  Etc. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 


24,833 

10,963 
1,935 


English, '     3,131 


Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,  . 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


1,677 

1,499 

387 

223 

301 

1,265 

1,487 

149 

83 

663 


43.44  I 

19.18  I 
3.38  ' 
5.48  I 
2.93  I 
2.6-2 
0.68  ' 
0.39  ] 
0.53  I 
2.21  i 
2.60  1 
0.26  I 
0.15  I 
1.16 


Foreign  Descent  — Con. 

Newfoundland,       .        .        .  168 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .        .  I  196 

French |  130 

Welsh, 50 

Other  foreign  descent,   .        .  526 

Katire  Descent.  32,334 

Massachusetts,        .        .        .  i  18,111 

Other  native  descent,      .        .  '  14,223 

Aggregates.               i  57,167 

Foreign  descent,      .        .        .  i  24,833 

Native  descent,        .        .        .  32,334 


0.29 
0.34 
0.23 
0.09 
0.92 

56.56 
31.68 
24.88 

100.00 
43.44 
56.56 


There  were  44,053  reported  in  the  subdivision  Merchants  and 
Dealers,  of  whom  20,639,  or  46.85  to  the  hundred,  were  of  for- 
eign birth  or  descent,  and  23,414,  or  53.15  to  the  hundred,  of 
native  birth  or  descent.  Of  tiie  latter,  those  of  Massachusetts 
birth  or  descent  numbered  30.04  to  the  hundred,  and  those  of 
other  native  descent  23.11  to  the  hundred.  Of  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  17.85  to  the  hundred  were  Irish  :  3.66  French 
Canadians;  4.99  English;  2.34  Italians ;  5.21  Russians;  and 
3.43  Germans.  The  proportion  for  each  of  the  other  nation- 
alities specified  did  not  exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

There  were  30,102  reported  in  the  subdivision  Salesmen  and 
Saleswomen,  of  whom  13,809,  or  45.87  to  the  hundred,  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  and  16,293,  or  54.13  to  the  hundred, 
were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter  class,  27.50  to 
the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  26.63 
of  other  native  descent.     Considering  the  lines  for  those  of 
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foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish  represented  by  19.49 
to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians  by  2.91;  the  English 
by  5.41;  the  English  Canadians  by  3.30;  the  Nova  Scotians 
by  2.62  ;  the  Scotch  by  2.51 ;  and  the  Germans  by  3.18.  For 
each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  the  proportion  did  not 
exceed  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  subdivision  Accountants,  Bookkeepers,  Clerks,  etc., 
57,1(37  persons  were  reported,  of  whom  24,833,  or  43.44  to 
the  hundred  so  employed,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while 
32,334,  or  56.56  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  de- 
scent. Of  the  latter,  31.68  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachu- 
setts birth  or  descent,  and  24.88  to  the  hundred  were  of  other 
native  descent.  Considering  the  lines  for  those  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish  represented  b}'^  19.18  to  the  hun- 
dred;  the  French  Canadians  by  3.38;  the  English  by  5.48; 
the  English  Canadians  by  2.93;  the  Nova  Scotians  by  2.62; 
the  Scotch  by  2.21  ;  and  the  Germans  by  2.60.  For  each  of 
the  other  nationalities  specified  the  proportion  did  not  exceed 
two  to  the  hundred. 

Eighteen  subdivisions  under  the  class  Manufactures  have 
been  selected  for  special  consideration.  These  include  Boots 
and  Shoes  ;  Building  ;  Carpetings  ;  Carriages  and  Wagons  ; 
Clothing  ;  ^Cotton  Goods  ;  Food  Preparations  ;  Furniture  ; 
Leather ;  Machines  and  Machinery ;  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods ;  Paper  and  Paper  Goods ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and 
Bookbinding ;  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods ;  Silk  and  Silk 
Goods  ;  Stone  ;  Woollen  Goods  ;  and  Worsted  Goods. 

Manufactures.  —  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
ok  countrt. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,  . 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


Percent- 
ages 


Kacb,  State,  Pkovincb, 
OR  Coontry. 


Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


Con. 


210 
164 
166 
43 
536 

33,507 
19,827 
13,680 

72,479 
38,972 
33,507 


0.29 
0.23 
0.23 
0.06 
0.74 

46.23 
27.36 
18.87 

100.00 
53.77 
46.23 
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Manufactures.  —  Building. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
or  codntkt. 


Foreign  Descent 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian,  . 

Swedish, . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese,     . 

Polish,     . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


42,930 

15,690 

6,359 

4,051 

3,452 

3,993 

1,303 

671 

453 

2,084 

1,195 

331 

57 

1.120 


Percent- 
ages 


61.87 

22.61 
9.16 
5.84  , 
4.98 
5.75 
1.88 
0.97  ! 
0.65  i 
3.00 
1.72  i 
0.48  i 
0.08  I 
1.61 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Codntby. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


304 
746 
215 


26,461 
13,218 
13,243 

69,391 
42,930 
26,461 


Percent- 
ages 


0.44 
1.08 
0.31 
0.12 
1.19 

38.13 
19.05 
19.08 

100.00 
61.87 
38.13 


Manufactures.  —  Carpetings. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish.  . 
New  Brunswick, 


3,063       89.54 


1,796 

127 

630 

47 

35 

17 

1 

4 

213 

114 

3 

5 

33 


52.50 
3.71 

18.42 
1.37 
1.02 
0.50 
0.03 
0.12 
6.23 
3.33 
0.09 
0.15 
0.96 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Xative  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


358 
186 
172 

3,421 

3,063 

358 


0.06 
0.12 
0.17 
0.15 
0.61 

10.46 
5.43 
5.03 

100.00 
89.54 
10.46 


Manufactures.  —  Carriages  and  Wagons. 


Foreign  Descent. 

4,894 

68.91 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Irish, 

1,945 

23.41 

Newfoundland, 

16 

0.19 

Canadian  (French), 

748 

9.00 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

51 

0.62 

English,   . 

583 

7.02 

French 

20 

0.24 

Canadian  (English), 

310 

3.73 

Welsh, 

5 

0.06 

Nova  Scotian, 

266 

3.20 

Other  foreign  descent,   . 

107 

1.29 

Swedish,  . 

224 

2.70 

Italian,     . 

17 

0.21 

2^utire  Descent. 

3,414 

41.09 

Russian,  . 

41 

0.49 

Massachusetts, 

1,617 

19.46 

Scotch, 

245 

2.95 

Other  native  descent,     . 

1,797 

21.63 

German,  . 

154 

1.85 

Portuguese,     . 

14 

0.17 

Aggregates. 

8,308 

100.00 

Polish,     . 

21 

0.25 

Foreign  descent, 

4,894 

58.91 

New  Brunswick, 

127 

1.53 

Native  descent. 

3,414 

41.09 

Manufactures.  —  Clothing. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish, . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


30,350 

12,626 

2,754 

2,209 

1,620 

1,660 

739 

548 

2,595 

911 

1,437 

721 

369 

636 


66.72 

27.76 
6.05 
4.86 
3.56 
3.65 
1.62 
1.20 
5.71 
2.00 
3.16 
1.59 
0.81 
1.40 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


227 
301 
204 
27 
766 


45,488 
30,350 
15,138 


0.50 
0.66 
0.45 
0.06 
1.68 


15,138  33.28 
7,263  15.97 
7,875       17.31 


100.00 
66.72 
33.28 
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Manufactures.  —  Colton  Goods. 


Race,  State,  Pbovince, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Dencent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese,     . 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,    . 


Number 

Percent- 

72,151 

91.58 

23,298 

29.57 

23,829 

30.25 

12,656 

16.06 

1,237 

1.57 

258 

0.33 

232 

0.29 

64 

0.08 

388 

0  49 

2,167 

2.75 

2,204 

2.80 

1,872 

2.38 

1,782 

2.26 

236 

0.30 

Race,  State,  Province, 
ob  codntrt. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


56 

76 

300 

53 

1,443 

6,630 
2,291 
4,339 

78,781 
72,151 
6,630 


0.07 
0.10 
0.38 
0.07 
1.83 

8.42 
2.91 
5.51 

100.00 

91.58 

8.42 


Manufactures.  —  Food  Preparations, 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portugiiese, 

Polish,     . 

New  Brunswick, 


6,432 

2,452 

575 

476 

269 

206 

1.53 

333 

109 

443 

899 

58 

58 

85 


71.11 

27.11 
6.36 
5.26 
2.97 
2.28 
1.69 
3.68 
1.21 
4.90 
9.94 
0.64 
0.64 
0.94 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,      . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


52 

26 

59 

5 

174 

2,613 
1,339 
1,274 

9,045 
6,432 
2,613 


0.57 
0.29 
0.65 
0.06 
1.92 

28.89 
14.80 
14.09 

100. OO 
71.11 
28. 8» 


Manufactures.  — Furniture. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick, 


4,895 

1,595 

639 

417 

184 

214 

428 

84 

85 

225 

488 

138 

20 

118 


62.64 

20.41 
8.18 
5.34 
2.35 
2.74 
5.48 
1.07 
1.09 
2.88 
6.24 
1.77 
0.26 
1.51 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent. 


26 

25 

43 

7 

159 

2,920 
1,537 
1,383 

7,815 
4,895 
2,920 


0.33 
0.32 
0.55 
0.09 
2.03 

37.36 
19.67 
17.69 

100.00 
62.64 
37.36 


Manufactures.  —  Leather. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


6,860 

4.574 

572 

283 

149 

170 

160 

23 

74 

129 

237 

60 

13 

85 


78.81 

62.55 
6.57 
3.25 
1.71 
1.95 
1.84 
0.27 
0.85 
1.48 
2.72 
0.69 
0.15 
0.98 


Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Ndtive  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


Con. 


33 

20 

26 

2 

250 

1,844 

1,029 

815 

8,704 
6,860 
1,844 


0.38 
0.23 
0.30 
0.02 
2.87 

21.19 

11.82 

9.37 

100.00 
78.81 
21.19 
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Manufactures.  —  Machines  and  Machinery. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
OR  Country. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

CaDadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


11,136 

4,387 

1,088 

•2,129 

406 

299 

715 

19 

59 

773 

539 

31 

19 

157 


Percent- 
ages 


61.08 

24.06 
5  97 

11.68 
2.23 
1.64 
3.92 
0.10 
0.33 
4.24 
2.96 
0.17 
0.10 
0.86 


Race,  State,  Province, 

OR  COnNTBT. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Niitire  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


Percent- 
ages 


48 

64 

28 

315 

7,097 
3,233 
3,864 

18,233 
11,136 
7,097 


0.33 
0.26 
0.35 
0.15 
1.73 

38.02 
17.73 
21.19 

100.00 
61.08 
38.92 


Manufactures.  —  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 


20,2.S4 


9,071 

1,928 

2,228 

750 

664 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish 

Canadian  (French), 

English 

Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish I     1,417 

Italian, 421 

Russian !        271 

Scotch, I        910 

German, 1,089 

Portuguese 138 

Polish 114 

New  Brunswick,    .        .        .  255 


71.77 

32.17 
6.84 
7.90 
2.66 
2.36 
5.03 
1.49 
0.96 
3.23 
3.86 
0.49 
0.40 
0.91 


Foreign  ■  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland,       ...  95 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .        .  143 

French 108 

Welsh 45 

Other  foreign  descent,  .        .  587 

lYntiie  Descent.  7,960 

Massachusetts,        .        .        .  '  4,199 

Other  native  descent,     .         .  3,761 

Agguegates.               j  28,194 

Foreign  descent,     .        .        .  j  20,234 

Native  descent,       .        .        .  7,960 


0.34 
0.51 
0.38 
0.16 
2.08 

28.23 
14.89 
13.34 

100.00 
71.77 
28.23 


Manufactures.  —  Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

C^anadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


7,603 

4,599 

1,058 

558 

157 

74 

38 

27 

22 

447 

319 

6 

47 

35 


76.90 

46.52 
10.70 
5.64 
1.59 
0.75 
0.39 
0.27 
0.22 
4.52 
3.23 
0.06 
0.48 
0.35 


Foreign  Descent — Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Katii'e  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


10 
11 
63 
13 

119 

2,284 
1,095 
1,189 

9,887 
7,603 
2,284 


0.10 
0.11 
0.64 
0.13 
1.20 

23.10 
11.07 
12.03 

100.00 
76.90 
23.10 


Manufactures.  —  Printing^  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding. 


Foreign  Descent, 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,  . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


7,954 

60.51 

4,104 

31.22 

281 

2.14 

962 

7.32 

420 

3.19 

348 

2.65 

122 

0.93  I 

45 

0.34  1 

54 

0.41 

409 

3.11  ! 

576 

4.38 

34 

0.26 

13 

0.10 

194 

1.48 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh, 

Other  foreign  descent, 

JS^atire  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent, 


0.63 
0.56 
0.36 
0.16 
1.27 
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Manufactures.  —  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
or  countrt. 


Fori'ign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,  . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,  . 
New  Brunswick, 


7,015 

3,685 

194 

700 

420 

394 

248 

11 

135 

204 

357 

61 

24 

122 


Percent- 
ages 


83.03 

43.61 
2.30 
8.29 
4.97 
4.66 
2.94 
0.13 
1.60 
2.41 
4.23 
0.72 
0.28 
1.44 


Kacb,  State,  Peoviscb, 
or  cocntrt. 


i-ent  —  Con. 


Foreign  D> 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts. 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


Percent- 
ages 


163 

55 

20 

5 

217 

1,434 
617 
817 

8,449 
7,015 


1.93 
0.€5 
0.24 
0.06 
2.57 

16.97 
7.30 
9.67 

100.00 
83.03 
16.97 


Manufactures.  — Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian,  . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese,     . 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


2,003 

83.11 

888 

36.85 

425 

17.63 

183 

7.59 

29 

1.20 

15 

0.62 

14 

0.58 

29 

1.20  1 

7 

0.29 

49 

2.03 

268 

11.12 

10 

0.42    i 

7 

0.29 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggbegates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


11 
5 

31 
1 

31 

407 
203 
204 

2,410 

2,003 

407 


0.46 
0.21 
1.29 
0.04 
1.29 

16.89 
8.42 

8.47 

100.00 
83.11 
16.89 


Manufactures.  —  Stone. 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 


Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch, 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick, 


417 
403 
124 

71 
579 
507 
727 
565 

70 

10 
1 

24 


5,672       88.09 

31.20 
6.48 
6.26 
1.93 
1.10 
8.99 
7.87 

11.29 


1.09 
0.16 
0.02 
0.37 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


41 
.33 

26 
57 

767 
343 
424 

6,439 

5,672 

767 


0.12 
0.64 
0.51 
0.40 
0.89 

11.91 
5.33 
6.58 

100.00 
88.09 
11.91 


Manufactures. —  Woollen  Goods. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,    . 


23,037 

88.02 

10,972 

41.93 

3,356 

12.82 

3,608 

13.79 

315 

1.20 

135 

0.52 

149 

0.57  Ij 

121 

0.46    1 

206 

0.79 

893 

3.41 

1,969 

7.52 

34 

0.13 ; 

219 

0.84  1 

87 

0.33 

Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,    . 

Welsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent. 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent. 
Native  descent. 


Con. 


95 
24 
181 
205 
468 

3,134 
1,366 
1,768 


0.36 
0.09 
0.69 
0.78 
1.79 

11.98 
5.22 
6.76 


26,171     100.00 

23,037  I     88.02 

3,134  '     11.98 
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Manufactures.  —  Worsted  Goods. 


Race,  State,  Pbovince, 
or  codntrt. 


Foreign  Descent. 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,   . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian, . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portuguese, 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,     . 


Number 

Percent- 

3,504 

92.36 

1,212 

31.95 

549 

14  47 

896 

23.62 

49 

1.29 

102 

2.69 

10 

0.26 

24 

0.63 

32 

0.84 

143 

3.77 

318 

8.38  1 

1 

0.03  1 

2 

0.05 

49 

1.29 

Race,  State,  Pbovince, 
ob  countbt. 


Foreign  Descent 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

French,     . 

^^■elsh,     . 

Other  foreign  descent, 

Natiee  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent, 
Native  descent, 


Con. 


Percent- 
ages 


3 
17 

47 
3 
47 

290 
103 
187 


0.08 
0.45 
1.24 
0.08 
1.24 

7.64 
2.71 
4.93 


3,794     100.00 

3,504  '    92.36 

290  !      7.64 


Under  Boots  and  Shoes,  72,479  persons  were  reported,  of 
whom  38,972,  or  53.77  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  and  33,507,  or  46.23  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  27.36  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  18.87  of  other  native  de- 
scent. Of  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  28.51  to  the  hun- 
dred were  Irish;  9.45  French  Canadians  ;  3.29  English;  2.43 
English  Canadians  ;  and  2.28  Xova  Scotians.  For  each  of  the 
other  nationalities  specified  the  proportion  was  less  than  two 
to  the  hundred. 

In  Building,  69,391  persons  were  reported  as  being  em- 
ployed, of  whom  42,930,  or  61.87  to  the  hundred,  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  26,461,  or  38.13  to  the  hundred, 
Avere  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  19.05  to  the 
hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  ])irth  or  descent,  and  19.08 
of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish  represented  22.61  to  the 
hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  9.16  ;  the  English,  5.84  ;  the 
English  Canadians,  4.98;  the  Nova  Scotians,  5.75;  and  the 
Scotch,  3.00.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  nationalities 
specified  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Carpetings,  3,421  persons  were  re- 
ported as  being  employed,  of  whom  3,063,  or  89.54  to  the  hun- 
dred, were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  but  358,  or  10.46 
to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter, 
5.43  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent, 
and  5.03  of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish  representing  52.50  to  the 
hundred  thus  employed  ;  the  French  Canadians,  3.71  ;  the  Eng- 
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lish,  18.42;  the  Scotch,  6.23;  and  the  Germans,  3.33.  For 
each  of  the  other  lines  relating  to  those  of  foreign  birth  or  de- 
scent the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Carriages  and  Wagons,  8,308  persons  were  reported, 
of  whom  4,894,  or  58.91  to  the  hundred,  w^ere  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  while  3,414,  or  41.09  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native 
birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  19.46  to  the  hundred  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  21.63  to  the  hundred  of 
other  native  descent.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  the 
Irish  represented  23.41  to  the  hundred  ;  the  French  Canadians, 
9.00;  the  English,  7.02;  the  English  Canadians,  3.73;  the 
Nova  Scotians,  3.20  ;  the  Swedes,  2.70  ;  and  the  Scotch,  2.95. 
For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  by  name  the  pro- 
portion was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufocture  of  Clothing,  45,488  persons  were  reported, 
of  whom  30,350,  or  66.72  to  the  hundred  thus  employed,  were 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  15,138,  or  33.28  to  the  hun- 
dred, were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  15.97  to 
the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  17.31 
to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  the  Irish  represented  27.76  to  the 
hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  6.05  ;  the  English,  4.86  ;  the 
English  Canadians,  3.56;  the  Nova  Scotians,  3.65;  the  Rus- 
sians, 5.71;  the  Scotch,  2.00;  and  the  Germans,  3,16.  For 
each  of  the  other  lines  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  the  proportion 
was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Cotton  Goods,  78,781  persons  were  reported,  of  whom 
72,151,  or  91.58  in  each  one  hundred  so  employed,  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  those  of  native  birth  or  descent 
included  but  6,630,  or  8.42  in  each  one  hundred.  Those  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent  numbered  2.91  to  the  hundred, 
and  those  of  other  native  descent  5.51  to  the  hundred.  Con- 
sidering the  lines  for  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find 
the  Irish  represented  by  29.57  to  the  hundred;  the  French 
Canadians  by  30.25  ;  the  English  by  16.06  ;  the  Scotch  by 
2.75  ;  the  Germans  by  2.80  ;  the  Portuguese  by  2.38  ;  and  the 
Poles  by  2.26.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified 
the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Food  Preparations,  9,045  persons  were  reported,  of 
whom  6,432,  or  71.11  to  the  hundred  so  employed,  were  of 
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foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  2,613,  or  28.89  to  the  hundred, 
were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  14.80  were  of 
Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  14.09  to  the  hundred  of 
other  native  descent.  Considerino;  the  lines  relating  to  those 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish  representing 
27.11  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  6.36;  the  Eng- 
lish, 5.26;  the  English  Canadians,  2.97;  the  Nova  Scotians, 
2.28  ;  the  Italians,  3.68  ;  the  Scotch,  4.90  ;  and  the  Germans, 
9.94.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  the  propor- 
tion was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Furniture,  7,815  persons  were  reported, 
of  whom  4,895,  or  62.64  to  the  hundred  thus  employed,  were 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  2,920,  or  37.36  to  the  hun- 
dred, were  of  native  1)1  rth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  19.67 
were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  17.69  to  the  hun- 
dred of  other  native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  the  Irish  numbered  20.41  to  the  hundred ; 
the  French  Canadians,  8.18:  the  English,  5.34;  the  English 
Canadians,  2.35;  the  Nova  Scotians,  2.74;  the  Swedes,  5.48; 
the  Scotch,  2.88  ;  and  the  Germans,  6.24.  Of  the  other  lines 
referring  to  specified  countries,  none  exceed  the  proportion  of 
two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  8,704  persons  were  reported, 
of  whom  6,860,  or  78.81  to  the  hundred,  were  of  foreign  birth 
or  descent,  while  1,844,  or  21.19  to  the  hundred,  were  of  na- 
tive birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  11.82  to  the  hundred  were 
of  Massachusetts  descent,  and  9.37  to  the  hundred  of  other 
native  descent.  Considering  those  of  foreign  birth  or  de- 
scent, the  Irish  were  represented  by  52,55  to  the  hundred; 
the  French  Canadians  by  6.57;  the  English  by  3.25;  and 
the  Germans  by  2.72.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities 
specified  by  name  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the 
hundred. 

Under  Machines  and  Machinery,  18,233  persons  were  re- 
ported, of  whom  11,136,  or  61.08  to  the  hundred  so  employed, 
were  of  foreign  l)irth  or  descent,  and  7,097,  or  38.92  to  the 
hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  17.73 
to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and 
21.19  to  the  hundred  were  of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish 
were  represented  by  24.06  to  the  hundred ;  the  French  Cana- 
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dians  by  5.97;  the  English  by  11.68;  the  English  Canadians 
by  2.23;  the  Swedes  by  3.92;  the  Scotch  by  4.24;  and  the 
Germans  by  2.96.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified 
the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  28,194 
persons  were  reported,  of  whom  20,234,  or  71.77  to  the  hun- 
dred so  employed,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  7,960, 
or  28.23  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of 
the  latter,  14.89  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth 
or  descent,  and  13.34  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent. 
Considering  the  lines  for  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the 
Irish  represented  by  32.17  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Cana- 
dians by  6.84;  the  English  by  7.90;  the  English  Canadians 
by  2.66;  the  Nova  Scotians  by  2.36;  the  Swedes  by  5.03; 
the  Scotch  by  3.23  ;  and  the  Germans  by  3.86.  For  each  of 
the  other  nationalities  specified  by  name  the  proportion  was 
less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  9,887  persons 
were  reported,  of  whom  7,603,  or  76.90  to  the  hundred  so  em- 
ployed, were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  2,284,  or  23.10 
to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter, 
11.07  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent, 
and  12.03  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  Consider- 
ing the  lines  for  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish 
represented  by  46.52  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians 
by  10.70;  the  English  by  5.64;  the  Scotch  by  4.52;  and  the 
Germans  by  3.23.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified 
the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  13,145  persons 
were  reported,  of  whom  7,954,  or  60.51  to  the  hundred  so 
employed,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  5,191,  or 
39.49  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the 
latter,  20.15  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  descent, 
and  19.34  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish 
were  represented  by  31.32  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Cana- 
dians by  2.14;  the  English  by  7.32;  the  English  Canadians 
by  3.19  ;  the  Nova  Scotians  by  2.65  ;  the  Scotch  by  3.11  ;  and 
the  Germans  by  4.38.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities 
specified  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods,  8,449  persons  were  re- 
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ported,  of  whom  7,015,  or  83.03  to  the  hundred  so  employed, 
were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  1,434,  or  16.97  to  the 
hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  7.30 
to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and 
9.67  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  Considering  the 
lines  for  those  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the  Irish 
represented  by  43.61  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians 
by  2.30;  the  English  by  8.29;  the  English  Canadians  by 
4.97;  the  Nova  Scotians  by  4.66  ;  the  Swedes  by  2.94  ;  the 
Scotch  by  2.41  ;  and  the  Germans  bv  4.23.  For  each  of  the 
other  nationalities  specified  by  name,  the  proportion  was  less 
than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  Silk  Goods,  2,410  persons 
were  reported,  of  whom  2,003,  or  83.11  to  the  hundred  of 
those  so  employed,  were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  407, 
or  16.89  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of 
the  latter,  8.42  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or 
descent,  and  8.47  to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  The 
Irish  represented  36.85  to  the  hundred  ;  the  French  Canadians, 
17.63  ;  the  English,  7.59  ;  the  Scotch,  2.03  ;  and  the  Germans, 
11.12.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  the  pro- 
portion was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  Stone,  which  includes  the  quarrying  and  cutting  of 
stone  of  all  kinds,  the  number  of  persons  reported  was  6,439, 
of  whom  5,672,  or  88.09  to  the  hundred  so  employed,  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  only  7.67,  or  11.91  to  the  hun- 
dred, were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  these  latter,  5.33  to 
the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  6.58 
to  the  hundred  of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish  represented 
31.20  to  the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  6.48;  the  Eng- 
lish, 6.26  ;  the  Swedes,  8.99  ;  the  Italians,  7.87  ;  the  Russians, 
11.29;  and  the  Scotch,  8.77.  For  each  of  the  other  nation- 
alities specified  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  two  to  the 
hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Woollen  Goods,  26,171  persons  were 
reported,  of  whom  23,037,  or  88.02  to  the  hundred  so  em- 
ployed, were  of  foreign  l)irth  or  descent,  while  3,134,  or 
11.98  to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the 
latter,  5.22  to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or 
descent,   and   6.76   to   the  hundred   of  other  native  descent. 
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Considering  the  lines  for  foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  find  the 
Irish  represented  by  41.93  to  tiie  hundred ;  the  French  Cana- 
dians by  12.82;  the  English  by  13.79;  the  Scotch  by  3.41; 
and  the  Germans  by  7.52.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities 
specified  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Worsted  Goods,  3,794  persons  were 
reported,  of  whom  3,504,  or  92.36  to  the  hundred  so  employed, 
were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  but  290,  or  7.64  to  the 
hundred,  were  of  native  l)irth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  2.71 
to  the  hundred  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and 
4.93  of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish  represented  31.95  to 
the  hundred  ;  the  French  Canadians,  14.47  ;  the  English,  23.62  ; 
the  Nova  Scotians,  2.69  ;  the  Scotch,  3.77  ;  and  the  Germans, 
8.38.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  specified  the  propor- 
tion was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Under  the  class  called  Laborers  there  are  three  subdivisions, 
including  agricultural  laborers,  those  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  "  Other"  or  general  laborers. 

Laborers.  — Laborers  {Agriculture). 


Kace,  State,  Province, 
or  countby. 


Foreign  Descent, 
Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 
English,  . 
Canadian  (English), 
Nova  Scotian,  . 
Swedish,  . 
Italian, 
Russian,  . 
Scotch,     . 
German,  . 
Portnguese,     . 
Polish,      . 
New  Brunswick,    . 


Xumber 

1| 
Percent- 

17,234 

50.82 

7,233 

21.33 

1,983 

5.85 

1,161 

3.42 

762 

2.25 

1,236 

3.65 

689 

2.03 

139 

0.41 

225 

0.66 

441 

1.30 

587 

1.73 

857 

2.53 

686 

2.02 

221 

0.65 

Kace,  State,  Province, 
OR  CouxTRr. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

French,     .... 

Welsh 

Other  foreign  descent,   . 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent. 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent. 


19 

110 
166 
118 
601 

16,678 

10,460 

6,218 

33,912 
17,234 
16,678 


Percent- 
ages 


0.06 
0.32 
0.49 
0.35 
1.77 

49.18 
30.84 
18.34 

100.00 
50.82 
49.18 


Laborers.  — Laborers  { Maumfactures) , 


Foreign  Descent. 

Irish, 

Canadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian, . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch, 

German,  . 

Portuguese, 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,    . 


16,035 

89.36 

8,216 

45.78 

2,739 

15.26 

775 

4.32 

290 

1.62 

273 

1.52 

629 

3.51 

345 

1.92 

419 

2.34 

269 

l.iJO 

463 

2.58 

539 

3.00 

254 

1.42 

93 

0.52 

Foreign  Descent  —  Con.      I 

Newfoundland,        .        .        .  148 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .        .1  43 

French, 63 

Welsh, 12 

Other  foreign  descent,   .        .  465 

Native  Descent.  1,910 

Massachusetts,        .        .        .  961 

Other  native  descent,      .        .  949 

Aggregates.  17,945 

Foreign  descent,      .        .        .  16,035 

Native  descent,        .         .        .  1,910 


0.82 
0.24 
0.35 
0.07 
2.59 

10.64 
5.35 
5.29 

100.00 
89.-36 
10.64 
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Laborers. — Laborers^  Other. 


Race,  State,  Province, 
or  cohntbt. 


Foreign  Descent. 


Irish, 

CaDadian  (French), 

English,   . 

Canadian  (English), 

Nova  Scotian,  . 

Swedish,  . 

Italian, 

Russian,  . 

Scotch,     . 

German,  . 

Portuguese,     . 

Polish,      . 

New  Brunswick,     . 


Number 

Percent- 

39,486 

83.82 

25,341 

53.79 

3,830 

8.13 

1,193 

2.53 

693 

1.47 

745 

1.58 

398 

0.85 

3,298 

7.00    1 

463 

0.98    ! 

446 

0.95 

480 

1.02 

829 

1.76 

243 

0.52 

228 

0.48 

Race,  State,  Province, 
or  codntrt. 


Foreign  Descent  —  Con. 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

French 

Welsh 

Other  foreign  descent,   . 

Native  Descent. 
Massachusetts, 
Other  native  descent, 

Aggregates. 
Foreign  descent,     . 
Native  descent, 


Percent- 
ages 


234 

20 

671 

7,622 
4,013 
3,609 

47,108 

39,486 

7,622 


0.65 
0.14 
0.50 
0.04 
1.43 

16.18 
8.52 
7.66 

100.00 
83.82 
16.18 


There  were  33,912  agricultural  laborers  reported,  of  whom 
17,234,  or  50.82  to  the  hundred  so  employed,  were  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent,  and  16,678,  or  40.18  to  the  hundred,  were  of 
native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  30.84  to  the  hundred 
were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  18.34  to  the  hun- 
dred of  other  native  descent.  The  Irish  represented  21.33  to 
the  hundred;  the  French  Canadians,  5.85  ;  the  English,  3.42  ; 
the  English  Canadians,  2.25;  the  Nova  Scotians,  3.65;  the 
Swedes,  2.03 ;  the  Portuguese,  2.53  ;  and  the  Poles,  2.02. 
For  each  of  the- other  nationalities  specified  the  proportion  was 
less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

There  were  1 7,945  laborers  employed  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, of  whom  16,035,  or  89.36  to  the  hundred,  were 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  but  1,910,  or  10.64  to  the 
hundred,  were  of  native  l)irth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter,  5.35 
were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  5.29  to  the  hun- 
dred of  other  native  descent.  Considering  the  figures  for  the 
foreign  birth  and  descent,  w^e  find  the  Irish  represented  45.78  to 
the  hundred  ;  the  French  Canadians,  15.26  ;  the  English,  4.32  ; 
the  Swedes,  3.51  ;  the  Russians,  2.34  ;  the  Germans,  2.58  ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  3.00.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities  speci- 
fied by  name  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

Considering  "  Other"  laborers,  we  find  47,108  reported,  of 
whom  39,486,  or  83.82  to  each  hundred  of  the  number  so  em- 
ployed, were  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  while  7,622,  or  16.18 
to  the  hundred,  were  of  native  birth  or  descent.  Of  the  latter, 
8.52  were  of  Massachusetts  birth  or  descent,  and  7.66  of  other 
native  descent.     The  Irish  w^ere  represented  by  53.79  to  the 
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hundred  ;  the  French  Canadians  by  8.13  ;  the  EngHsh  by  2.53  ; 
and  the  Italians  by  7.00.  For  each  of  the  other  nationalities 
considered  the  proportion  was  less  than  two  to  the  hundred. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  summary  of  the  35  selected  occu- 
pations, showing  for  each  subdivision  the  percentage  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  of  other  foreign  birth  or  descent,  of  Massa- 
chus^etts  birth  or  descent,  and  of  other  native  birth  or  descent. 
We  also  present  aggregates  showing  the  percentages  for  those 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  and  of  native  birth  or  descent. 

As  these  results  have  been  referred  to  in  the  consideration  of 
each  subdivision,  their  repetition  is  not  necessary  here.  The  table 
is  supplied  to  enable  the  reader  to  make  comparisons  quickly. 


Summary  of  Selected  Occupations :  Percentages. 


Irish 

Birth 

or 

Other 
Foreign 
BInh  or 

Massa- 
chusetts 
Birth  or 

Other 
Native 
Birth  or 

Agoreoates 

Classes  of  Occdpatiohs. 

Foreign 

Native 

Descent 

Descent 

Descent 

Descent 

Birth  or 
Descent 

Birth  or 
Descent 

Government, 

City  and  town  government,  . 

36.16 

16.61 

23.97 

23.26 

52.77 

47.23 

Professional, 

Religion, 

24.67 

25.93 

18.16 

31.24 

50.60 

49.40 

Law, 

11.93 

7.38 

43.68 

37.01 

19.31 

80.69 

Medicine, 

8.43 

18.64 

31.24 

41.69 

27.07 

72.93 

Literature, 

10.18 

14.25 

40.55 

35.02 

24.43 

75.57 

Art,. 

5.32 

26.86 

34.59 

33.23 

32.18 

67.82 

Music, 

9.11 

27.48 

34.60 

28.81 

36.59 

63.41 

Amusements, 

21.71 

21.57 

22.47 

34.25 

43.28 

56.72 

Education, 

15.59 

13.65 

40.42 

30.34 

29.24 

70.76 

Science,   . 

8.28 

19.46 

39.09 

33.17 

27.74 

72.26 

Domestic  Service, 

Domestic  service  (private  fami- 

lies;,      

46.59 

32.98 

8.69 

11.74 

79.57 

20.43 

Trade, 

Merchants  and  dealers, 

17.85 

29.00 

30.04 

23.11 

46.85 

53.15 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen,  . 

19.49 

26.38 

27.50 

26.63 

45.87 

54.13 

Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks. 

etc., 

19.18 

24.26 

31.68 

24.88 

43.44 

56.56 

Maintfactures, 

Boots  and  shoes,    .... 

28.51 

25.26 

27.36 

18.87 

53.77 

46.23 

Building, 

22.61 

39.26 

19.05 

19.08 

61.87 

38.13 

Carpetiugs, 

52.50 

37.04 

5.43 

5.03 

89.54 

10.46 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

23.41 

35.50 

19.46 

21.63 

58.91 

41.09 

Clothing, 

27.76 

38.96 

15.97 

17.31 

66.72 

33.28 

Cotton  goods, . 

29.57 

62.01 

2.91 

5.51 

91.58 

8.42 

Food  preparations, 

27.11 

44.00 

14.80 

14.09 

71.11 

28.89 

Furniture, 

20.41 

42.23 

19.67 

17.69 

62.64 

37.36 

Leather,  . 

52 .  55 

26.26 

11.82 

9.37 

78.81 

21.19 

Machines  and  machinery. 

24.06 

37.02 

17.73 

21.19 

61.08 

38.92 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

32.17 

39.60 

14.89 

13.34 

71.77 

28.23 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 

46.62 

30.38 

11.07 

12.03 

76.90 

23.10 

Printing,  publishing,  and   t 

jook- 

binding. 

31.22 

29.29 

20.15 

19.34 

60.51 

39.49 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

43.61 

39.42 

7.30 

9.67 

83.03 

16.97 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

36.85 

46.26 

8.42 

8.47 

83.11 

16.89 

Stone,      .... 

31.20 

56.89 

5.33 

6.58 

88.09 

11.91 

Woollen  goods, 

41.93 

46.09 

5.22 

6.76 

88.02 

11.98 

Worsted  goods, 

31.95 

60.41 

2.71 

4.93 

92.36 

7.64 

Laborers, 

Laborers  (agriculture), 

21.33 

29.49 

30.84 

18.34 

50.82 

49.18 

Laborers  (manufactures),     . 

45.78 

43.58 

5.35 

5.29 

89.36 

10.64 

Laborers,  other      .... 

53.79 

30.03 

8.52 

7.66 

83.82 

16.18 
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In  the  35  subdivisions  considered,  those  of  native  birth  or 
descent  predominated  in  11,  while  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  were  in  the  ascendency'  in  24. 

The  fact  is  plain  that  the  strong  industrial  condition  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  secured  and  is  held  not  l)y  the  labor  of 
what  is  called  the  "  native  stock,"  but  by  that  of  the  inimi- 
ofrants  from  all  climes,  who  have  left  their  native  lands  to  seek 
here  opportunities  for  financial  advancement  and  political  and 
religious  liberty. 

It  is  doul)tful  whether  any  other  country  or  State  in  the 
world  could  absorl)  so  many  diverse  nationalities  and  yet  retain 
so  fully  old-time  ideas  and  customs.  That  they  have  been 
retained  shows  that  the  new  comers  have  appreciated  the  worth 
and  justice  of  our  laws  and  customs,  and  have  been  content  to 
conform  to  them  rather  than  to  use  their  predominant  political 
power  to  change  or  subvert  them.  They  came  here  with  their 
old  ideas,  but  hoping  to  learn  better  ones — and  they  have 
done  so.  So  long  as  our  institutions  and  laws  commend  them- 
selves to  our  foreign  born  citizens  and  their  descendants  as  the 
best  and  most  just  that  they  have  known,  there  is  no  danger  that 
our  country  will  be  un-Americanized,  and  foreign  principles 
become  predominant.  Our  task  is  to  constantly  raise  the 
standard  of  our  institutions  and  increase  the  justness  of  our 
law^s,  so  that  the  contented  may  remain  so,  and  the  discon- 
tented be  gradually  shown  that  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain are  more  inherent  in  themselves  than  in  our  institutions 
or  our  governmental  fabric.  The  Americanizing  of  the  alien 
has  been  successful  so  far,  and  good  judgment  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  our  elected  rulers  will  increase  rather  than  reduce 
its  potentiality. 
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Part   II. 
FEEE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTEIES. 


The  legislature  of  1903  passed  the  following  Resolve  : 

Chapter  70,  Resolves,  1903. 

Resolve  to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  free  employment  offices. 

Resolved,  That  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  directed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  establishing  in  this  Commonwealth  free  employment 
offices,  and  to  report  to  the  next  general  court,  not  later  than  the  fitteenth 
day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  such  information  as 
it  can  obtain  in  respect  to  the  establishment  and  Avorking  of  such  employ- 
ment offices  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  proper  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  such  offices  in  this 
Commonwealth.     Approved  May  4, 1903. 

The  accompanying  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Resolve  just  quoted. 

The  first  act  of  the  Bureau  was  to  conmiunicate  with  the 
proper  officers  in  each  state  having  free  employment  offices, 
and  inquiries  were  also  forwarded  to  foreign  countries. 

In  reply,  much  valuable  information  was  secured  which  is 
presented  hereinafter  under  four  general  heads  : 
I.    Laws  of  the  states. 

II.  Organization ;  number  of  officers  ;  amount  of  appro- 
priations, etc. 

III.  Work  of  the  offices ;  applications  for  help,  persons 
supplied  with  situations,  etc. 

IV.  Reports  and  opinions  of  officers  in  charge  of  free 
employment  offices. 

Owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  replies  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  conform  exactly  to  classifications  II  and  III,  but 
they  have  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  the  dissimilar  returns 
would  permit. 
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I.     LAWS  OF  THE   STATES. 

We  present  the  laws  in  relation  to  free  employment  offices 
now  in  force  in  the  following  States  : 

Connecticut,  Missouri,  Washington, 

Illinois,  Montana,  West  Virginia, 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  AVisconsin, 

Maryland,  New  York,  In  all,  13. 

Minnesota,  Ohio, 

Connecticut. 

Chapter  259.  General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1902. 
State  Ehiphyyment  Bureau. 
Sec.  4608.  State  employment  bureaus:  salaries.  The  public  employment  bu- 
reaus in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury  shall  remain 
as  established.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau. 
The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  ai)point  for  each  bureau, 
and  may  remove  for  good  and  sufficient  caxise,  a  .superintendent  for  the  proper 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

Sec.  4609.  Certain  terms  (lejlned.  The  term  "  person  "  in  this  chapter  shall 
include  persons,  company,  society,  association,  or  corporation,  and  the  term  "em- 
ployment agency'"  shall  include  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  agency  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for  persons 
seeking  employment,  or  for  acting  as  agent  for  procuring  such  work  or  employment 
where  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  is  exacted,  charged,  or  received  for  registration, 
or  for  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situation  of  any 
kind,  or  for  procuring  or  providing  help  for  any  person. 

Sec.  4610.  Licenses.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  any  such  employ- 
ment agency  unless  he  shall  procure  a  license  from  said  commissioner  authorizing 
the  licensee  to  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which 
license  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  first  year  and  five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year,  which  money  shall  be  paid 
by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of 
the  city,  street,  and  number  of  the  house,  in  which  the  person  licensed  shall  carry 
on  the  said  employment  ageucy,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  per- 
son shall  conduct  an  employment  agency,  or  act  as  agent  for  procuring  employment, 
in  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold. 

Sec.  4611.  Bond-  Every  person  shall  file  witli  his  application  for  a  license  a 
bond  to  the  state  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  surety  approved  by  the 
commissioner,  conditioned  that  the  obligor  shall  not  violate  any  provision  of  this 
chapter.  The  commissioner  may  cause  an  action  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the 
name  of  the  state  for  any  violation  of  its  conditions ;  and  he  may  revoke  any  licen.se 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  per.son  licensed  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  4612.  Registers.  Every  person  so  licensed  shall  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant 
and  of  every  person  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the  nature 
of  the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at 
all  reasonable  hours  be  open  to  the  examination  of  the  commissioner  and  his 
agents. 
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Sec.  4613.  Money  to  be  returned  for  receipts.  Every  such  licensed  person  shall 
give  to  each  applicant  for  employment  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
shall  be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  value  of  two  dollars,  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing,  the  date,  the 
name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  a  separate  receipt 
in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
applicant  shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  applicant 
shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  the  agency  of  such 
licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid,  said  licensed  per- 
son shall  forthwith  return  to  such  applicant  upon  demand  the  full  amount  of  the 
fee  or  valuable  thing  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  person, 
provided,  that  such  demand  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  aforesaid.  Every  such  receipt  shall  have  printed  on  its  back,  in  the  English 
language,  a  copy  of  this  section,  and  every  licensed  person  shall  cause  a  plain  and 
legibly  printed  copy  of  this  chapter  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such 
agency  or  place  of  business.  No  person  shall  display  on  any  sign,  window,  or  in 
any  publication,  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  free  public  employment  bureau,  or  a 
name  similar  thereto. 

Sec.  4614.  Penalties.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent 
any  female  help  or  servants  to  a  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame,  or  assigna- 
tion house,  or  to  a  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No 
such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent 
notice  or  advertisement,  or  give  any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  i)roniise 
relating  to  work  or  employment  to  any  one  who  shall  register  for  employment ;  and 
no  such  licensed  person  shall  make  false  entries  in  the  register  kept  by  him.  Every 
person  violating  any  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chapter  33.    Public  Acts,  1903. 

An  Act  concerning  State  Employment  Bureaus. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Assembly  convened  : 

The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  may  establish  and  conduct 
branch  public  employment  bureaus  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  five 
established  bureaus.  Such  branches  may  be  established  and  conducted  in  any  city 
within  the  state  and  shall  be  managed  by  the  nearest  bureau  ;  provided,  that  in  no 
case  shall  such  a  branch  be  established  unless  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  bureau 
taking  charge  thereof  upon  the  appropriation  made  for  such  bureau.  Approved 
April  14, 1903. 

Illinois. 

.  Free  Employment  Offices. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly :  That  free  employment  offices  are  hereby  created  as  follows : 
One  in  each  city  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  population,  and  three  in  each  city 
containing  a  population  of  one  million  or  over,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  appli- 
cations of  persons  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to 
employ  labor.  Such  offices  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  Illinois  Free  Em- 
ployment Offices. 

Sec.  2.  Within  sixty  days  after  this  act  shall  have  been  in  force,  the  State 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Labor  shall  recommend,  and  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendent  and  a  clerk  for  each  of  the  ofiices  created  by  section  1  of  this  act, 
who  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  The 
assistant  superintendent  or  the  clerk  shall  in  each  case  be  a  woman.  The  tenure 
of  such  appointment  shall  be  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  The 
salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dollars  per  annum. 
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the  salary  of  such  assistant  superintendent  shall  be  one  thousand  two  hundred 
(1.200)  dollars  per  annum.  The  salary  of  such  clerk  shall  be  one  thousand  (1,000) 
dollars  per  annum,  together  with  proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  necessary  costs 
of  equipping  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices. 

Sec.  3.  The  saperiutendent  of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  appointment,  open  an  office  in  such  locality  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  such  superintendent  and  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  such  office  to  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  and  apartments  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide, and  he  shall  so  provide,  a  separate  room  or  apartment  for  the  use  of  women 
registering  for  situations  or  help.  Upon  the  outside  of  each  such  office,  in  position 
and  manner  to  secure  the  fullest  public  attention,  shall  be  placed  a  sign  which 
shall  read  in  the  English  language,  Illinois  Free  Employment  Office,  and  the 
same  shall  appear  either  upon  the  outside  windows  or  upon  signs  in  such  other 
languages  as  the  location  of  each  such  office  shall  render  advisable.  The  superin- 
tendent of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall  receive  and  record  in  books  kept 
for  that  purposes  (purpose),  names  of  all  persons  applying  for  employment  or  lielp, 
designating  opposite  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  applicant,  the  character  of 
employment  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers  for  applicants  for  employment 
shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age,  sex,  nativity,  trade  or  occupation  of  each  applicant, 
the  cause  and  duration  of  non-employment,  whether  married  or  single,  the  number 
of  dependent  children,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  be  used  by  said  bureau:  P7-o"/(/e(/,  that  no  special 
registers  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  any  time,  and  that  such  statistical 
and  sociological  data  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  may  require  shall  be  held  in  confi- 
dence by  said  bureau,  and  so  published  as  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  any  one: 
And,  provided  further ,  that  any  applicant  who  shall  decline  to  furnish  answers  as 
to  the  questions  contained  in  special  registers  shall  not  thereby  forfeit  any  rights 
to  any  employment  the  office  might  secure. 

Sec.  4.  Each  such  superintendent  shall  report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  number  of  applications  for  positions  and 
for  help  received  during  the  preceding  week,  and  the  number  of  positions  secured, 
also  those  unfilled  applications  remaining  on  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  It  shall  also  show  the  number  and  character  of  the  positions  secured  during 
the  preceding  week.  Upon  receipt  of  these  lists,  and  not  later  than  Saturday  of 
each  week,  the  secretary  of  the  said  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  a  sheet  showing  separately,  and  in  combination,  the  lists  received  from  all 
such  free  employment  offices. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment 
office  to  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  principal  manufac- 
turers, merchants  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
said  employment  offices.  To  this  end  it  shall  be  competent  for  such  superintend- 
ents to  advertise  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  or  other  medium,  for  such  situa- 
tions as  he  has  applicants  to  fill,  and  he  may  advertise  in  a  general  way  for  the 
co-operation  of  large  contractors  and  employers  in  siich  trade  journals  or  special 
publication  as  reach  such  employers,  whether  such  trade  or  special  journals  are 
published  within  tlie  State  of  Illinois  or  not. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  to  make  rej)ort  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annually,  not  later  than  December  first  of  each 
year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year  ending  October  first  of  the  same 
year,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  same,  including  the  charges 
of  an  interpreter  when  nec€fssary,  and  such  report  shall  be  published  by  the  said 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annually  with  its  coal  report.  Each  such  superintend- 
ent shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  require. 
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Sec.  7.  No  fee  or  compensation  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free  employ- 
ment offices,  and  any  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent  or  clerk,  who  shall 
accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant  or  from 
his  or  her  representative,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  8.  The  term,  "applicant  for  employment,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  any  person  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  character,  and  "  appli- 
cant for  help  "  shall  mean  any  person  or  persons  seeking  help  in  any  legitimate 
enterprise  :  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
term  work  to  manual  occupation,  but  it  shall  include  professional  service,  and  all 
other  legitimate  service. 

Sec.  9.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State  shall  open,  operate  or 
maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire,  or  where  a  fee  is  charged  to  either 
applicant  for  employment  or  for  help  without  first  obtaining  a  license  for  the  same 
from  the  State  Commissioners  of  Labor.  Such  license  fee,  in  cities  of  fifty 
thousand  (50,000)  population  and  over,  shall  be  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  annum.  In 
all  cities  containing  less  than  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  population  a  uniform  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  per  anntim  will  be  required.  Every  license  shall  contain 
a  designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  building  in  which  the  licensed 
party  conducts  said  employment  agency.  The  license,  together  with  a  copy  of  this 
act,  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  and  every  employment  agency. 
No  agency  shall  print,  publish  or  paint  on  any  sign,  window,  or  insert  in  any  news- 
paper or  publication,  a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Office.  The  Commissioners  of  Labor  shall  require  with  each  applicant  for  a 
license  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  (.S500),  with  one  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  conditioned  that  the 
obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or  require- 
ments of  this  act.  The  said  commissioners  are  authorized  to  cause  an  action  or 
actions  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions,  and  they  may  also  revoke,  upon  a 
full  hearing,  any  license,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the  party  licensed  shall 
have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
licensed  agency  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name  and  address 
of  every  applicant.  Such  licensed  agency  shall  also  enter  into  a  register  the  name 
and  address  of  every  person  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants ;  and 
the  name  and  nature  of  the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted. 
Such  register  shall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  exami- 
nation of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  or  their  agents.  Where  a  registration  fee  is 
charged  for  receiving  or  filing  apx)lications  for  employment  or  help,  said  fee  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2) ,  for  which  a  receipt  shall  be  given, 
in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee,  the 
date,  the  name  or  character  of  the  work  or  situation  to  be  procured.  In  case  the 
said  applicant  shall  not  obtain  a  situation  or  employment  through  such  licensed 
agency  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid,  then  said  licensed  agency 
shall  forthwith  repaj^  and  return  to  such  applicant,  upon  demand  being  made 
therefor,  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said 
licensed  agency,  provided  that  such  demand  be  made  within  thirty  (.SO)  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  aforesaid.  No  agency  shall  .send  or  cause  to  be  sent 
any  female  help  or  servants  to  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame  or  assig- 
nation house,  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes. 
No  such  licensed  agency  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent notice  or  advertisement,  or  to  give  any  false  information,  or  to  make  any  false 
promise  concerning  or  relating  to  work  or  employment  to  anyone  who  shall  register 
for  employment,  and  no  licensed  agency  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  the  regis- 
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ter  to  be  kept  as  herein  provided.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  conduct 
the  business  of  any  employment  office  in,  or  in  connection  with,  any  place  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor,  and  the  secretary 
thereof,  to  enforce  this  act.  When  informed  of  any  violation,  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  its  penalties  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Any  person  convicted  of  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
(than)  fifty  dollars  (S50)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  for  each  ofifense, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  (6)  months,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  11.  A  private  employment  agency  is  defined  and  interpreted  to  mean  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  furnishing  employment  or  help  or  giving  information 
as  to  where  employment  or  help  may  be  .secured,  or  who  shall  display  any  employ- 
ment sign  or  bulletin,  or  through  the  medium  of  any  card,  circular  or  pamphlet, 
offering  employment  or  help,  shall  be  deemed  an  employment  agency,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  whether  a  fee  or  commission  is  charged  or  not:  Pro- 
vkled,  that  charitable  organizations  are  not  included. 

Sec.  12.  All  money  or  moneys  received  from  fees  and  fines  shall  be  held  by  the 
said  Commissioners  of  Labor,  and  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  make  an  account  of  said  fund  and  pay  into  the  State  Treasury 
whatever  balance  shall  remain  after  paying  the  necessary  disbursements  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  All  printing,  blanks,  blank  books,  stationery  and  such  other  supplies 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  offices  herein 
created  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  requisition  for  the  same 
made  by  the  superintendents  of  the  several  offices. 

Sec.  14.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Whereas.  An  emergency  exists,  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.     Approved  May  11,  1003. 

Kansas. 

Chapter  185.    Session  Laws  of  1901. 

Frep  Einplnymcnt  Bureaus, 

An  Act   for  the  establishment,   maintenance   and  conduct   of   a   free 

employment   bureau   and  free    employment   agencies,    and   relating 

thereto. 
Be  it  enarted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  free  employment  l)ureau  of  the  state  of 
Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  employment  agencies  in  all  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  within  the  state;  provided,  that  any  city  of  the  second 
class  may,  by  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  council,  dispense  with  such  free  employ- 
ment agency  and  shall  notify  the  director  to  that  effect.  Said  bureau  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  an  officer  designated  as  "  director  of  ffee  employ- 
ment," who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  within  ten  days  from  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  and  shall  hold  such  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
he  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  as  provided  for  other  state  officers. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  such  director  of  free  employment  sliall  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  prepare,  prescribe,  print,  and  transmit  to  the 
city  clerks  of  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  directions,  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  opening,  conduct  and  reports  of  free  employment  agencies  in  said 
cities,  which  directions,  rules  and  regulations  said  director  may  amend,  add  to  or 
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revise  from  time  to  time.  Said  director  shall  also  prepare  all  needful  or  proper 
forms  to  be  used  by  such  agencies  and  shall  cause  blanks  and  all  blank  books  to  be 
prepared  by  the  state  printer,  and  shall  forward  supplies  thereof  to  all  such  city 
clerks  for  use  of  such  agencies;  all  work  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  done  by  the 
state  printer,  upon  the  requisition  of  said  director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  printing  committee. 

Sec.  3.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  directions,  rules  and  regulations  shall 
have  been  received  by  any  city  clerk,  the  mayor  and  council  shall  comply  with  the 
directions  of  said  director  as  to  the  opening  and  preparing  to  maintain  a  free 
employment  agency  and  for  the  expense  thereof,  and.  if  no  such  provision  be  made, 
the  duties  of  free  employment  agent  shall  devolve  upon  the  city  clerk,  who  shall 
perform  the  same,  and  his  office  shall  be  the  free  employment  agency  of  said  city. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  free  employment  agent  of  every  city  to 
register,  as  directed  by  the  directions  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  every 
lierson  desiring  to  employ  any  person  and  everj'  person  desiring  employment ;  and 
it  shall  he  the  strict  legal  right  of  every  such  person  to  so  register  and  to  enjoy  all 
of  the  advantages  of  such  employment  agency  free  from  any  charge  or  exiiense 
whatever.  Reports  to  the  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  made  by  such 
agencies  as  often  and  as  to  such  matters  as  he  may  require.  Every  person  shall  be 
notified  of  employment  open  in  the  order  of  his  or  her  registratioji  for  that  employ- 
ment by  such  agent  where  registered.  All  other  details  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
director  of  free  employment. 

Sec.  5.  The  reports  of  such  agencies  shall  be  made  to  the  director  of  free 
employment  as  he  may  require,  and  shall  be  tabulated  and  classified,  and  such 
persons  as  have  not  secured  employment  or  notice  of  employment  where  registered 
shall  be  notified  by  the  director  where  such  employment  may  be  had,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  made.  The  director  shall  embody  in  his  annual  report  such  tabulations 
of  the  work  performed  by  such  agencies  in  the  state,  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  city  clerk  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  in  a 
reasonably  fair  and  efficient  manner,  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  this  act  or 
by  the  direction,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  office  as  such  free  employment  officer,  and  be  removed  therefrom  ;  pro- 
vided, such  removal  shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of  his  office  as  to  its  other  duties. 
Any  agent  provided  for  and  appointed  by  any  city  to  conduct  a  free  employment 
agency  under  this  act  shall  be  removed  by  the  mayor  at  any  time  when  requested 
in  writing  by  ten  or  more  electors  of  said  city,  upon  a  showing  being  made  that 
such  agent  refused  or  failed  to  perform  the  duties  as  required  by  this  act.  In  case 
of  the  removal  or  resignation  for  any  cause  of  the  free  employment  agent  in  any 
city,  the  mayor  of  such  city  shall  immediately  appoint  a  qualified  person  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  keep  and  maintain  an  office,  and 
the  executive  council  is  hereby  directed  to  provide  for  said  director  a  siiitable 
room,  properly  furnished  for  the  use  of  said  director. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  director  to  secure  and  list,  as 
far  as  practicable,  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  state,  the  number  of  extra  labor- 
ers required  for  the  harvest  season  in  each  community,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
labor  for  the  harvest  season  to  meet  such  demand,  and  to  provide  employment  for 
any  idle  labor  seeking  employment. 

Sec.  9.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  as  other  state  officers.  The  further  sum  of 
live  hiindred  dollars  annually  for  postage  and  express  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  use 
of  said  director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  .act. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication 
in  the  official  state  paper.  Approved  March  3,  luoi.  Published  in  official  state 
paper  March  29,  1901. 
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Maryland. 

Free  Employment  Offices. 

Section  1.  An  additional  subsection  is  hereby  added  to  section  1  of  article  89 
of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  to  follow  subsection  6,  to  be  designated  as 
subsection  6a,  and  subsection  7  of  said  section  one  of  said  article  is  repealed  and 
re-enacted,  so  as  to  read  as  to  said  new  subsection,  and  the  section  repealed  and  re- 
enacted,  as  follows : 

6a.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be  organized 
and  operated  a  free  State  employment  agency  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  unemployed  persons 
who  may  register  in  said  bureau  or  agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or 
labor  for  persons  registering  as  ai^plicants  for  help  or  labor,  and  to  advertise  and 
maintain  such  office. 

7.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  tliereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  annually  appropriated  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ; 
but  no  part  of  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor,  and  the  said  official  shall  annually  return  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  the  detailed  statement  of  said  expenses,  and  shall  also  print  the  same 
in  the  book  of  statistics.     Approved  April  S,  1902. 

Minnesota. 

Free  Emplo7jment  Offices. 
Chapter  151.    An  Act  to  authorize   and  empower  cities   of  this   state 
having    over    fifty    thousand    inhabitants    to    establish,    maintain, 
conduct    and  operate   employment  offices,   and  to   provide   for  the 
regulation,  management,  maintenance  and  control  of  the  same. 
Be  it  enacted  by  (lie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  .\finttesota  : 

Section  1.  That  any  citj'  of  this  state  having  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish,  maintain,  conduct  and  operate  em- 
ployment offices  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  others,  or  procuring  or 
furnishing  employes  for  others,  and  to  provide  by  ordinance  or  otherwise  for  the 
regulation,  management,  maintenance  and  control  of  the  same  by  such  city,  and 
for  conducting  the  business  of  such  employment  offices. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  April  G,  1901. 

Missouri. 

Free  Employment  Bureaus. 
An  Act  to  organize  and  establish  free  public  employment  bureaus  in 

CERTAIN    cities    OF    THE     STATE    AND    PROVISIONS     FOR    THEIR    CONDUCT    AND 
MAINTENANCE. 
lie  it  enacted  hij  ilie  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  ^^issnllri,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establish  in 
all  cities  in  Missouri  containing  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free 
public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons 
seeking  employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  No 
compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  per- 
sons applying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commis- 
sioner shall  appoint  for  each  bureau  one  superintendent,  and  may  appoint  for  each 
one  clerk,  and  may  remove  the  same  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  The  salary  of 
the  superintendents  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  salary 
of  the  clerks  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Such  salaries  and 
the  expenses  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
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Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  each  free  public  employment  bureau  shall  receive 
and  record,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons  applying 
for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each  ap- 
plicant the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Such  superintendent  shall 
also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  and  in  keeping 
of  books  and  accounts  of  his  bureau  as  the  commissioner  may  require,  and  shall 
report  monthly  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
his  bureaix. 

Sec.  3.  Every  application  for  employment  or  help  made  to  a  free  employment 
bureau  shall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from  its  receipt,  unless  renewed  by  the  appli- 
cant. If  an  applicant  for  help  has  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  notify  the  sujicrintendent  of  the  bureau  to  which  application  was  there- 
for mad^.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the 
employes  received  through  such  bureau.  If  any  such  applicant  neglects  to  notify 
such  superintendent  he  shall  be  barred  from  all  future  rights  and  privileges  of  such 
employment  bureau,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  to 
whom  the  superintendent  shall  report  such  neglect. 

Sec.  4.  The  urgent  demand  for  the  immediate  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  such  as  to  create  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ; 
therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  Aj)- 
proved  May  23, 1899. 

Montana. 
Free  Employment  Offices. 

Section  766.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  common  council  of  any  incorporated 
city  within  this  State  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  employment 
office  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved  plans,  and  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
thereof  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  in  which  the  same  is  established.  The 
annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  shall  contain 
a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  all  free  employment  offices  within  the 
State,  showing  the  number  of  applicants  for  help,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
employment,  male  and  female,  the  number  securing  employment  through  said 
officers  and  the  expenses  thereof.     Approved  March  4,  1897. 

Nebraska. 

Free  Employment  Offices. 
3791  Sec.  9a.  The  Commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  to  establish  and  maintain 
in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  and  in  connection 
therewith,  a  free  public  employment  office.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall 
receive  all  applications  for  help  made  to  him  by  any  person,  company  or  firm,  and 
all  applications  made  to  him  for  employment  by  any  person  or  persons  and  record 
their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  designating  the  kind  and  character  of 
help  wanted  or  the  kind  and  character  of  employment  desired,  and  the  post-office 
address  of  the  applicant.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Deputy  to  send  by  mail  to 
all  applicants  for  help,  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  such  applications  for 
employment  as  in  his  judgment  will  meet  their  respective  requirements  and  such 
other  information  as  he  may  possess  that  will  bring  to  their  notice  the  names  and 
post-office  addresses  of  siich  unemployed  laborers,  mechanics,  artisans  or  teachers 
as  they  may  require.  No  compensation  or  fee  whatsoever  shall  directly  or  in- 
directly be  charged  or  received  from  any  person  or  persons  applying  for  help,  or 
any  person  or  persons  applying  for  employment  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
Said  Deputy  or  any  clerk  connected  with  the  Bureau,  who  shall  accept  any  com- 
pensation or  fee,  from  any  applicant  for  help  or  any  applicant  for  employment,  for 
services  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
ixpon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
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nor  more  thau  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days.  Any  application  for  help  or  any  application  for  employment  made  to 
said  office  shall  be  null  and  void  after  thirty  days  from  its  receipt  by  said  Deputy, 
unless  renewed  by  the  applicant.  Every  applicant  for  help  shall  notify  said 
Deputy  Commissioner  by  mail  immediately  after  the  required  help  designated  in 
his  or  her  application  has  been  secured,  and  every  applicant  for  employment  shall 
notify  said  deputy  immediately  after  securing  the  same.  Such  notice  shall  contain 
the  name  and  last  preceding  i^ost-office  address  of  each  employer  or  employ^ 
secured  through  sucli  employment  office,  and  any  failure  or  refusal  to  thus  notify 
said  deputy  commissioner  shall  bar  such  applicant  from  all  future  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  said  employment  office  at  the  discretion  of  said  deputy.  Applicants  for 
help  shall  be  construed  to  mean  employers  wanting  employ(?s,  and  applicants  for 
employment  shall  be  construed  to  mean  persons  wanting  work  to  do.  As  an  emer- 
gency exists  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  its 
passage.     (1897,  Chap.  88.) 

New  York. 

F'ree  Public  Entployinent  Offices. 
Article  III  of  the  General  Labor  Law. 

Section  40.  Frrr  puhlic  Piiiploifiiient  burMoifi  hi  cities  of  the  first  c/nss. — The 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  of  the  lirst 
class  a  free  public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of 
persons  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor. 
No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
persons  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commis- 
sioner shall  appoint  for  each  bureau  so  organized,  and  may  remove  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  a  superintendent  and  such  clerical  assistants  as,  in  his  judgment, 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  thereof.  The  salaries 
of  such  superintendents  and  clerks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  Such  sala- 
ries and  the  expenses  of  such  bureau  shall  l)e  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

^^  41.  Duties  of  siiperinteiident.  —  The  superintendent  of  each  free  public  em- 
ployment bureau  shall  receive  and  record,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the 
names  of  all  persons  applying  for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the 
name  and  address  of  each  applicant,  the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired. 
Each  such  superintendent  shall  report,  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  applying  for 
employment  or  help,  during  the  preceding  week,  the  character  of  the  employment 
or  help  desired,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  receiving  employment  through  his 
bureau.  Such  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection 
of  labor  statistics,  and  in  the  keeping  of  books  and  accounts  of  his  bureau,  as  the 
commissioner  may  require,  and  shall  report  semi-annually  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  bureau. 

^  42.  Applicatinns:  list  of  applicants.  —  Every  application  for  employment  or 
help  made  to  a  free  public  employment  bureau  shall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from 
its  receipt,  unless  renewed  by  the  applicant.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
shall  cause  two  copies  of  a  list  of  all  applicants  for  employment  or  help,  and  the 
character  of  the  employment  or  help  desired,  received  by  him  from  each  free  public 
employment  bureau,  to  be  mailed  on  Monday  of  each  week  to  the  superintendent 
of  each  bureau,  one  of  which  copies  shall  be  posted  by  the  superintendent,  imme- 
diately on  receipt  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  employment  or  help,  and  the  other  shall  be  filed 
in  his  office  for  reference. 

^^  43.  Applicants  for  help,ivhe)i  to  notify  superintendent.  —  If  an  applicant  for 
help  has  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  notify  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  bureau,  to  which  application  therefor  was  made.     Such  notice  shall 
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contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the  employees  received  through 
such  bureau.  If  any  such  applicant  neglects  to  so  notify  such  superintendent,  he 
shall  be  barred  from  all  future  rights  and  privileges  of  such  employment  bureau, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  to  whom  the  superintendent 
shall  report  such  neglect.     (Chap.  982,  Acts  of  189().    Chap.  415,  Acts  of  1897.) 

Ohio. 

Free  Employment  Offices. 

Section  1.  Section  o08  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (shall)  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  308.  The  commissioner  shall  have  an  office  in  the  state  house  which 
shall  be  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  he  shall  collect,  arrange  and  systematize 
all  statistics  relating  lo  the  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  State,  including  the 
names  of  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  where  located,  capital  invested  in 
grounds,  buildings  and  machinery ;  class  and  value  of  goods  produced  or  manu- 
factured;  number  of  days  in  operation;  amount  paid  yearly  for  rent,  taxes  and 
insurance  ;  amount  paid  in  wages  ;  number  of  employ<?s,  male  and  female  ;  number 
engaged  in  clerical  work  and  manual  labor,  with  detailed  classification  of  the  num- 
ber and  sex  engaged  in  each  class  or  occupation,  and  the  average  daily  wages  paid 
to  each.  Said  commissioner  is  authorized  to  appoint  special  agents  to  represent 
the  bureau  with  authority  to  visit  the  delinquent  firms  and  collect  such  statistics, 
and  perform  stich  other  duties  as  may  be  reqttired,  with  like  power  as  is  conferred 
by  law  upon  said  commissioner ;  Provided,  That  the  compensation  of  such  agents 
is  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau.  Said  commissioner  is  hereby  ati- 
thorized  and  directed,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  organize  and 
establish  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  grade  of  the 
second  class  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  free  public  employment  office,  and  shall  appoint 
one  superintendent  for  each  of  said  offices  to  discharge  the  dttties  hereinafter  set 
forth.  Said  sttperintendents  shall  cause  to  be  posted  in  front  of  their  said  offices 
on  a  sign  board,  or  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  bttilding  where  such  offices  are  located, 
the  words,  "  Free  public  employment  office."  It  shall  be  the  dttty  of  such  superin- 
tendents to  receive  all  applications  for  labor  of  those  desiring  employment  and 
those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  record  their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pttr- 
pose,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each  applicant  the  character  of  employment 
or  labor  desired,  and  the  address  of  such  applicant.  Each  of  said  superintendents 
shall  be  provided  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioner may  appear  necessary  for  properly  conducting  the  duties  of  their  several 
offices. 

No  compensation  or  fee  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  charged  to  or  received 
from  any  person  or  persons  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  or  persons  desiring 
to  employ  labor  through  any  of  said  offices.  Said  sttperintendent  shall  make  a 
weekly  report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  said  commissioner  of  all  persons  desir- 
ing to  employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  persons  applying  for  employment 
through  their  respective  offices,  and  the  character  of  employment  desired  by  each 
applicant ;  also,  of  all  persons  securing  employment  throtigh  their  respective  offices, 
and  the  character  thereof,  and  a  semi-annual  report  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
such  offices.  Said  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  weekly  a  list  of  all  appli- 
cants and  the  character  of  employment  desired  by  them,  and  of  those  desiring  to 
employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof,  received  by  him  from  the  respective  offices 
aforesaid,  and  cause  a  true  copy  of  such  list  on  Monday  of  each  week  to  be  mailed 
to  the  sttperintendent  of  each  of  said  offices  in  the  State,  which  said  list  by  the  super- 
intendent shall  be  posted  immediately,  on  receipt  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  his  office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  employment.  Said 
superintendents  shall  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics 
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as  said  commissioner  shall  determine.  Any  superintendent  or  clerk,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or  receives  any  compensation  from  any 
person  whomsoever  in  seciiring  employment  or  labor  for  any  other  person,  or  persons, 
as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  lined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the  coiinty  jail  or  workhouse 
not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Said  superintendent  of  each  of  such  offices  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  said  clerk  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  Said  salaries  shall  be  paid 
upon  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state  on  the  treasurer  of  state  from  the  State  funds 
through  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Passed  April  20,  1902. 

Washington. 

City   of   Seattle. 
Amendment  to  City  Charter,  March,  IS'94.*  , 

Sec.  .30.  There  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, and  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified ;  provided,  that  immediately  after 
the  taking  effect  of  this  amendment  a  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  be 
appointed  who  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  first  day  of  January,  18!*6.  Such 
commissioner  shall  have  the  same  qualifications,  shall  give  bond  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  from  office  in  the  same  manner  as  other  appointive  officers  of  the 
city.  He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  city  council.  Such 
commissioner  shall  kee^p  an  office  in  such  a  place  as  the  city  council  shall  provide, 
which  shall  be  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  for  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  he  shall 
collect,  arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics  relating  to  the  various  branches  of 
labor  in  the  city  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial  and 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  commissioner  shall  immediately  after 
the  taking  effect  of  this  amendment  organize  and  establish  a  free  public  employ- 
ment office,  and  shall  cause  to  be  placed  in  front  thereof,  on  a  sign  board,  the 
words,  "FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  commissioner  to  receive  all  applications  for  labor,  and  those  desiring  employ- 
ment, and  those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  record  their  names  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each  applicant  the  character  of 
the  employment  or  labor  desired  and  the  address  of  such  applicant.  All  applica- 
tions shall  be  received  and  filed.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  directly  or 
indirectly  charged  to  or  received  from  any  person  or  per-sons  seeking  employment, 
or  any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  employ  labor  through  said  office,  provided  that 
a  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  bona  fide  residents ;  and  the  violation 
of  this  provision  shall  be  punished  by  such  penalty  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  ordi- 
nance. Such  commissioner  shall  make  and  keep  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  the 
employment  agencies  or  persons  acting  as  employment  agents,  within  the  city  of 
Seattle,  and  as  often  as  once  a  week  inspect  the  books  or  records  of  such  employ- 
ment agents  or  agencies,  wherein  are  recorded  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are 
applicants  for  or  have  received  employment  from  such  agents  or  agencies,  and  keep 
a  correct  record  thereof  and  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  to  the 
Mayor,  all  persons  desiring  to  employ  labor  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  persons 
applying  for  emjiloyment  through  his  office,  or  other  employment  offices,  and  the 
character  of  employment  desired  by  each  applicant;  also  of  all  persons  securing 
employment  through  his  office  or  other  employment  office,  and  the  character 
thereof;  and  a  semi-annual  report  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  such  office  and 
an  annual  report,  in  the  month  of  December,  giving  the  statistics  gathered  by  him 
during  the  year.    Whenever  required  by  the  mayor  or  city  council,  such  commis- 

*  See  City  Charter  of  1896,  Sects.  IG  and  17,  Art.  XVI,  p;ige  176. 
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sioner  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  make  a  report  of  any  facts  or  statistics  within 
the  scope  of  his  official  duties.  Such  commissioner  shall  have  such  further  powers 
and  he  subject  to  such  further  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  ordinance,  and  the 
city  council  shall  from  time  to  time  enact  such  ordinances  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  administration  of  said  office,  providing  therefor  such  clerical  assist- 
ance as  shall  he  necessary. 

West  Virginia. 

Chapter  15.    An  Act   to  create  and  establish  a  free   public    employ- 
ment BUREAU. 

[Passed  February  13, 1S)0I.    lu  effect 90 days  from  passage.    Approved  February  15. 1901.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West   Virginia  : 

1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  and  establish,  in 
connection  with  the  bureau  of  labor,  a  Free  Public  Employment  Bureau,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  applications  from  persons  seeking  employment  and  applica- 
tions from  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor. 

2.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly 
from  persons  applying  for  work,  information  or  help  through  said  department. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  assistance,  and 
incur  such  expense  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
But  such  assistance  and  expense  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  employment  bureau  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  way  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
one  thousand  dollars  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Wisconsin. 

Free  Employment  Offices. 
An  Act  to  create  four  free  employment  offices  in  the  state  to  be 
located  by  a  commission,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent and  fixing  his  salary,  licensing  private  employment 
agencies,  fixing  penalties  for  a  violation  of  its  provisions  and 
making    an    appropriation    therefor,  and    repealing  chapter  420  of 

THE   LAWS    OF   WISCONSIN   FOR   THE   YEAR   liX)l. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  IVisconsin,  represented  in  seriate  and  assembly,  do  enact  asfolloirs  : 
Commission;  Wisconsin  Free  Emploijment  Offices.  Section  1.  There  is  hereby 
created  not  more  than  four  free  employment  offices  in  the  state,  to  be  located  in 
such  cities  or  places  as  maybe  selected  or  named  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
applications  of  persons  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to 
employ  labor.  Each  such  office  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  "Wisconsin  Free 
Employment  Office.  The  said  offices  shall  be  so  located  in  such  parts  of  the  state 
by  said  commission  as  may  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Appointment  of  superintendents :  salaries.  Section  2.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  recommend  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  for  each  of  the  offices 
created  by  section  1  of  this  act  and  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  tenure  of  such  appointment  shall  be  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved for  cause.  The  salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  fixed  by  said  commis- 
sion, not,  however,  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  sum, 
together  with  proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  necessary  costs  of  the  equipping, 
running  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices,  rent  for  such  offices  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Duty  of;  sign  for  office :  reyistration  of  applicants.  Sections.  The  superintend- 
ent of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall  open  an  office  in  such  city  as  shall 
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have  been  determined  by  the  above  commission,  and  in  such  locality  of  said  city  as 
both  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  superintendent  of  said  employment  office  may 
select,  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  provided,  that  said  em- 
ployment office  shall  be  occupied  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics  when  such  bureau  has  an  office  in  any  of  said  cities,  and  in  case 
said  bureau  has  no  office  in  any  of  said  cities,  then  in  that  case  the  city  council 
wherein  said  free  employment  office  is  established  shall  furnish  and  equip  an  office 
for  said  employment  bureau,  either  in  conjunction  with  a  department  of  said  city 
or  separately  without  cost  to  the  state,  such  office  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  rooms  or  apartments  to  enable  him  to  provide,  and  he  shall  so  provide,  a 
separate  room  or  apartment  for  the  use  of  women  registering  for  situations  or  help. 
Upon  the  outside  of  each  such  office,  in  position  and  manner  to  secure  the  fullest 
public  attention,  shall  be  placed  a  sign  which  shall  read  in  the  English  language, 
"  Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Office,"  and  the  same  shall  appear  either  upon  the 
outside  windows  or  upon  signs  in  such  other  languages  as  the  location  of  such 
office  shall  render  advisable.  The  superintendent  of  each  such  free  employment 
office  shall  receive  and  record  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose  names  of  all  persons 
applying  for  employment  or  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of 
each  applicant  the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers 
for  applicants  for  employment  shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age,  sex,  nativity,  trade 
or  occupation  of  each  applicant,  the  cause  and  duration  of  non-employment, 
whether  married  or  single,  the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with  such 
other  facts  as  may  he  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to  be 
used  by  said  bureau ;  provided,  that  no  such  special  registers  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection  at  anj'  time,  and  that  such  statistical  and  sociological  data  as  the  bureau 
of  labor  may  require  shall  be  held  in  confidence  by  said  bureau,  and  so  published 
as  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  any  applicant.  And  provided,  further,  that  any 
applicant  who  shall  decline  to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  special  register 
shall  not  thereby  forfeit  any  right  to  any  employment  the  office  might  secure. 

Weekly  report  of  super! htP)i)fei)t :  coDibinafion  lists.  Section  4.  Each  superin- 
tendent shall  report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics  the  number  of  applications  for  positions  and  for  help  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  week,  also  those  unfilled  applications  remaining  on 
the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Such  lists  shall  not  contain  the  names  or 
addresses  of  any  applicant,  but  shall  show  the  number  of  situations  desired  and  the 
number  of  persons  wanted  at  each  specified  trade  or  occupation.  It  shall  also  show 
the  number  and  character  of  the  positions  secured  during  the  preceding  week. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  lists  and  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be  printed 
a  sheet  showing  separately  and  in  combination  tlie  lists  received  from  all  such  free 
employment  offices;  and  he  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  such  sheets  to  be 
printed  to  enable  him  to  mail,  and  he  shall  so  mail,  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  two 
of  said  sheets  to  each  superintendent  of  a  free  employment  office,  one  to  be  filed  by 
said  superintendent  and  one  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  such  office.  A  copy 
of  such  sheet  shall  also  be  mailed  on  each  Saturday  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
state  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to  the  state  inspector  of  factories.  It 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  factory  in.spector  to  do  all  he  reasonably  can  to 
assist  in  securing  situations  for  such  applicants  for  work,  to  secure  for  the  free  em- 
ployment offices  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  factories,  to 
immediately  notify  the  superintendent  of  free  employment  offices  of  any  and  all 
vacancies  or  opportunities  of  employment  that  shall  come  to  his  notice. 

Duty  of  superintendent  as  to  manufacturers.  Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment  office  to  immediately  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  principal  manufacturers,  merchants  and  other  employ- 
ers of  labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  said 
employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  such  emplojniient  offices. 
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Animal  report.  Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  to 
make  a  report  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  annually,  not 
later  than  December  first  of  each  year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year 
ending  October  first  of  the  same  year,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  same,  and  such  reports  shall  be  published  by  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  in- 
dustrial statistics  annually.  Each  such  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such 
other  duties  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor  as  the  commissioners  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industria   statistics  may  require. 

Xo  fee  to  be  charged  applicant ;  penalty  for  accepting.  Section  7.  No  fee  or 
compensation  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  person 
or  corporation  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free  employment 
offices;  and  any  superintendent  or  clerk  who  shall  accept,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant,  or  from  his  or  her  representative, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Term  "  applicant"  defined.  Section  S.  The  term  "  applicant  for  employment" 
as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  person  seeking  work  of  any 
lawful  character,  and  "  applicant  for  help  "  shall  mean  any  person  or  persons  seek- 
ing help  in  any  legitimate  enterprise.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  work  "  to  manual  occupation,  but  it  shall  include 
professional  service,  and  any  and  all  other  legitimate  services. 

License  for  other  employment  agencies.  Section  9.  No  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion where  a  free  employment  office  is  located  shall  open,  operate  or  maintain  a 
private  employment  agency  for  hire  or  where  a  fee  is  charged  to  either  applicants 
for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  for  which  license  he  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and 
no  sach  private  agent  shall  print,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  or 
paint  on  any  sign,  window  or  newspaper  publication,  a  name  similar  to  that  of  the 
Wisconsin  free  employment  offices.  And  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  such  person,  firm  or,  if  a  corporation,  all  the  officers 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

Dismissal  of  superintendent,  ivhen.  Section  10.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  the  superintendent 
of  any  free  employment  office  is  not  duly  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
he  may  summon  such  superintendent  to  appear  before  him  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  recommended  to  the  governor  for  removal,  and  unless  such  cause  is 
clearly  shown  the  said  commissioner  may  so  recommend.  In  considering  such  a 
case,  a  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to  applicants  for  situations  and  help 
registered,  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  work,  or  a  general  inaptitude  or  ineffi- 
ciency may  be  deemed  by  said  commissioner  sufficient  to  recommend  a  removal. 
And  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  such  lack  of  efficiency  cannot  be  remedied 
by  reproval  and  discipline,  he  shall  remove  such  person  from  office  as  recommended 
by  said  commissioner;  provided  that  the  governor  may  at  any  time  remove  any 
superintendent  or  clerk  for  cause. 

Supplies  and  stationery.  Section  11.  All  such  printing,  blanks,  blank  books, 
stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  offices  herein  created  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state  upon  requi- 
sition for  the  same  made  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics. 

Section  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication.     Approved  May  22, 1903. 
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II.      ORGANIZATION;     NUMBER     OF     OFFICERS; 
AMOUNT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  ETC. 

Connecticut.  Law  creating  free  employment  offices  was 
approved  May  29,  1901.  Bureaus  were  opened  on  July  1, 
1901.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ap- 
points the  superintendents  and  fixes  their  salaries  ;  such  salaries 
together  with  the  expense  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum  for  each 
office  operated.  There  are  five  offices,  one  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities  :  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 
and  Waterbury.  Total  appropriation,  $10,000,  was  practically 
exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  year  1902. 

Illinois.  The  original  law  creating  free  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  Illinois  was  approved  April  11,  1899.  This  law 
was  repealed  and  a  new  law  enacted  May  11 ,  1903.  The  State 
Board  of  Commissionersof  Labor  recommend,  and  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent, assistant  superintendent,  and  a  clerk  for  each  of  the 
offices  created.  The  assistant  superintendent  or  the  clerk  shall 
in  each  case  be  a  woman.  Term  of  office  shall  be  two  years 
unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  Salary  of  each  superintend- 
ent is  $1,500,  assistant  superintendent,  $1,200,  and  of  the  clerk, 
$1,000  a  year.  No  specified  appropriation  is  provided  in  the 
law, -which  states,  however,  that  the  salaries,  together  with 
proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  necessary  costs  of  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  office,  will  be  furnished.  The  total  cost  of 
maintaining  the  offices  from  July,  1901,  to  July,  1903,  was 
$22,850.  The  appropriation  allotted  in  1903  was  $31,975,  an 
increase  of  $9,125.  This  was  deemed  necessarj^  to  successfully 
cany  on  the  increased  work  of  the  office.  There  are  tlirec  offices 
in  Chicago  known,  respectively,  as  the  North  Side  Office,  the 
South  Side  Office,  and  the  West  Side  Office.  There  is  also  one 
in  Peoria. 

Kansas.  The  law  creating  free  employment  offices  in 
Kansas  was  approved  March  5,  1901.  Offices  are  operated 
apart  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  ao-encies  shall  be  established  in  all  cities  of  the  first 
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and  second  class  within  the  State,  provided  that  cities  of  the 
second  class,  by  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  council,  may  dis- 
pense with  such  free  employment  agency,  and  shall  notify  the 
director  to  that  effect.  The  Bureau  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  officer  designated  as  "  director  of  free 
emplo^niient,"  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  within 
10  days  from  the  time  the  Act  takes  effect.  He  holds  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed .  The 
salary  of  the  director  of  free  employment  offices  is  $1,200  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  as  are  other  State  officers.  A  further  sum 
of  $500  is  appropriated  annually  for  postage  and  expressage. 
The  principal  office  is  located  at  Topeka. 

Maryland.  In  August,  1900,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  opened  a  free  public  emplo3'ment  office,  without  leg- 
islative enactment,  and  the  experiment  met  with  considerable 
success.  The  free  emplo^^ment  office  in  Marj'land  was  created 
by  the  legislature  of  1902  (Act  approved  April  8),  but  official 
work  of  the  agency  was  not  commenced  until  July  1 .  The  free 
State  employment  agency  is  operated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics,  the  work  being  done  at  the  central  office 
in  Baltimore.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  annually  appropriated  to 
pay  salary  of  Chief  of  Bureau  and  the  expenses  incidental  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Minnesota.  Act  creating  offices  was  approved  April  6, 
1901.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  no  official  connection  with 
the  offices,  as  they  are  entirely  under  city  control.  The  act  em- 
powers cities  having  over  50,000  population  to  establish,  main- 
tain, conduct,  and  operate  free  employment  offices  and  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  same.     The  principal  office  is  at  Duluth. 

Missouri.  The  law  creating  free  employment  offices  was 
approved  May  23,  1899.  Under  the  law  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  organizes  and  establishes  such  an  office  in  all 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  population.  Commissioner  appoints 
one  superintendent  for  each  bureau  and  one  clerk,  and  he  may 
remove  the  same  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Salary  of  each 
superintendent  not  to  exceed  $100  a  month,  and  salary  of  clerk 
not  to  exceed  $75  a  month,  such  salaries  and  expenses  to  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau. 
There  are  three  offices  in  operation  at  present ;  bureaus  were 
originally  opened  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  but  the  Census 
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of  1900  brought  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  above  the  prescribed 
limit  as  regarded  population,  and  an  agency  was  subsequently 
opened  there. 

Montana.  The  Act  creating  a  free  employment  office  in 
Montana  was  an  amendment  to  the  Act  establishing  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry,  and  was  enacted  February 
27,  1895.  Under  this  law,  said  office  was  to  be  established 
and  maintained  in  connection  with  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  Industry,  the  Commissioner  to  receive  all  applica- 
tions, etc.  State  law  was  unsatisfactory  and  on  March  4,  1897, 
was  repealed.  The  new  enactment  made  it  lawful  for  the 
common  council  of  any  incori)orated  city  within  the  State  to 
establish  a  free  public  employment  office  to  be  maintained  by  the 
city,  report  of  same  to  be  made  to  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Labor,  and  Industry,  and  to  be  printed  by  him  in  his 
annual  report. 

There  are  two  offices,  one  at  Butte  and  one  at  Kalispel,  but 
the  one  at  Butte  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Butte  appro- 
priates $1,200  a  year  besides  rent  and  printing  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  office,  while  Kalispel  appropriates  $15  a  month. 

Nebraska.  Law  was  passed  in  1897  establishing  a  free 
employment  agency  in  the  office  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  to  be  maintained  in  connection  therewith. 
No  separate  fund  is  provided. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  capitol  at  Lincoln.  It  is  stated 
that  the  office  would  meet  with  much  more  success  if  situated 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

New  York.  New  York  free  public  emploj'^ment  office  was 
established  under  Act  approved  May  28,  1896.  New  law 
was  enacted  in  1897  as  Article  III  of  the  General  Labor  Law, 
Sections  40-43.  Office  is  located  in  New  York  City  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  Law 
permitted  offices  to  be  organized  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class. 
Commissioner  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and 
such  clerical  assistants  as  he  deemed  necessary.  Tenure  of 
office  for  superintendent  and  clerks  was  fixed,  under  original 
law,  to  two  years  from  date  of  appointment,  the  Commissioner 
having  the  power  to  remove  from  office  for  sufficient  cause, 
but  according  to  new  Act  the  superintendent  and  clerks  hold 
office  during  good  conduct. 
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Salary  of  superintendent  and  clerks  are  fixed  by  Commis- 
sioner, the  superintendent  receiving  $2,000  per  annum  ;  one 
clerk  receives  compensation  of  $900  3^early,  and  a  laborer  and 
messenger  $600  per  annum.  Sum  of  $5,000  is  appropriated 
from  State  treasury. 

Ohio.  Original  law  was  passed  April  28,  1890.  Amend- 
ment relating  to  tenure  of  office  in  1891.  Section  308  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
free  employment  offices  was  amended  April  29,  1902.  Com- 
missioner was  authorized  to  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities 
of  the  fii'st  class  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  grade  of  the 
second  class  in  Ohio  a  free  employment  office,  and  to  appoint 
a  superintendent  for  each  office,  and  such  clerical  assistants  as 
Commissioner  may  deem  necessary.  Salary  of  superintendent 
fixed  at  $1,200  a  year  ;  salary  of  clerk,  $600.  Salaries  to  be 
paid  from  State  funds  through  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

There  is  one  office  located  in  each  of  the  following  cities  : 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and  Toledo. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  1902  for  the  five  offices,  exclu- 
sive of  salaries,  were  $2,239. 

Washington.  The  original  law  under  which  the  public 
employment  office  of  Seattle  is  operated  was  an  amendment  to 
the  city  charter  accepted  in  the  spring  of  1894.  It  was  purely 
a  municipal  act  and  had  no  relation  to  any  State  law.  In  1896, 
the  city  accepted  a  new  charter  which  incorporated  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  old  law  but  made  the  biu'eau  a  branch  of 
the  civil  service  department.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  has  supervision  of  the  free 
public  employment  office.  The  cost  of  operating  the  office  for 
the  year  1902  was  $1,321. 

West  Virgfinia.  The  act  creating  and  establishing  a  free 
employment  bureau  in  West  Virginia  was  approved  Februar}^ 
15,  1901.  The  office  was  opened  on  May  15  of  the  same  year. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  organize  and 
establish  in  connection  witii  the  Bureau  of  Labor  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  and  to  employ  such  assistants  and  incur  such 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  provided  that  such  sum  does  not  exceed  $1,000  per 
annum. 
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Wisconsin.  The  original  law  Avas  approved  Ma}^  14,  1901. 
This  law  was  repealed  and  a  new  law  enacted  Ma}^  22,  1903. 
Under  this  Act,  not  more  than  foiu'  free  employment  offices 
are  created  in  the  State,  to  be  located  by  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  the  governor,  secretary  of  State  and  the  attorney-general. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  shall 
recommend  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  for 
each  of  the  offices  created.  Tenure  of  office  for  each  superin- 
tendent shall  be  tAvo  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 
Salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  fixed  by  the  .'commission, 
but  the  amount  must  not  exceed  $1,200  per  annum.  This  sum, 
together  with  the  proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  necessary 
cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices  (rent 
not  to  exceed  $500  per  annum),  is  to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  reports 
that  but  two  offices  have  been  established,  one  at  Milwaukee 
and  one  at  West  Superior.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  offices  is  about  $3,500. 

III.    WORK  OF  THE  OFFICES  :  APPLICATIONS  FOR 

HELP,    PERSONS   SUPPLIED   WITH 

SITUATIONS,    ETC. 

Connecticut. 

The  latest  statistics  which  are  obtainable  with  regard  to  the 
Connecticut  bureaus  relate  to  the  year  ending  December  1, 
1902.  The  following  table  shows  in  the  aggregate,  and  for 
each  of  the  five  offices  separatel}^  the  applications  for  help, 
applications  for  situations,  and  positions  filled,  by  sex  : 


Location  of 

Applications  fok  Help 

Applications  fok 
Situations 

Positions  Filled 

Offices. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

New  Haven,. 
Hartford, 
Bridgeport,    . 
Norwich, 
Waterbury,  . 

637 
1,.549 
676 
155 
251 

1,215 

2,783 

2,357 

336 

1,007 

1,852 
4,332 
3,033 
491 
1,258 

2,140 

2,971 

844 

328 

478 

1,620 

2,.572 

2,118 

335 

792 

3,760 
5,543 
2,962 
663  [ 
1,270  1 

608 
1,428 
535 
122 
180 

948      1,556 

1,662      2,990 

1,538      2,073 

241         363 

517         697 

Totals, 

3,268 

7,698 

10,966 

6,761 

7,437 

14,198 

2,873 

4,806 

7,679 
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The  next  table  gives  the  classitication  of  the  positions  filled, 
in  the  aggregate,  for  the  five  offices,  by  sex. 


Positions  Filled :  By  Sex. 


Classification  of  Positions 

Classification  of  Positions 

FiLLKD,  BY  Sex. 

Number 

Filled,  bt  Sex. 

Number 

Nales. 

2,873 

Males  —  Con. 

Accountants       .... 

3 

General  workers, 

165 

Apprentices, 

3 

Grooms, 

33 

Agents, 

4 

Hostlers,      . 

15 

Bakers, 

4 

Housemen, . 

3 

Bartenders, 

6 

Insurance  agents. 

5 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

Janitors, 

2 

Boarding-house  hoss. 

1 

Kitchen  work,    . 

51 

Bookbinders, 

2 

Laborers,     . 

165 

Bookkeepers, 

10 

Machinists, 

19 

Boys: 

Managers'  assistants. 

36 

Bell, 

23 

Meat  cutters, 

2 

Errand,  . 

36 

Milkmen,    . 

1 

Miscellaneous, 

12 

Millwrights, 

1 

Office,     . 

11 

Molders, 

8 

Shop.      . 

3'J 

Motormen,  . 

4 

Brass  hnishers,  . 

2 

Nurses, 

2 

Brass  molders,    . 

1 

Orderlies,    . 

1 

Buffers, 

14 

Painters,     . 

26 

Butchers,    . 

4 

Pantrymen, 

1 

Butlers, 

5 

Paper  hangers,    . 

2 

Cabinet  makers, 

1 

Piano  makers,     . 

2 

Canvassers, 

18 

Platers, 

1 

Caretakers, 

2 

Plumbers,   . 

3 

Carpenters, 

23 

Porters, 

35 

Carpet  cleaners. 

6 

Pressmen,    . 

4 

Carriage  makers, 

1 

Printers, 

27 

Check  boys, 

2 

Restaurant  help. 

2 

Chefs,  . 

5 

Roofers, 

3 

Chore  boys. 

1 

Salesmen,    . 

12 

Clerks : 

Shoe  cutters, 

1 

Entry,     . 

2 

Shopmen,    . 

324 

Hotel,     . 

2 

Solicitors,   . 

3 

Office,     . 

1 

Spinners,  mule  . 

2 

Shipping, 

4 

Stablemen, . 

9 

Store,      . 

77 

Stenographers,   . 

2 

Coachmen, . 

46 

Students,     . 

2 

Collectors,  . 

1 

Stewards,    . 

2 

Coremakers, 

8 

Tailors. 

2 

Corset  ironers, 

2 

Tinners, 

2 

Compositors, 

1 

Teamsters, . 

183 

Conductors, 

1 

Telegraphers, 

2 

Cooks, 

97 

Tool  makers. 

2 

Designers,  . 

1 

Valets, 

2 

Dish  washers, 

20 

Varnishers, 

2 

Distributors, 

2 

Waiters, 

82 

Drill  pressmen, 

2 

Wardmen,  . 

2 

Drivers, 

38 

"Watchmen, 

19 

Electricians, 

2 

Weavers,  cotton. 

2 

Elevator  men, 

2 

Wood  choppers, 

9 

Elevator  boys. 

3 

Woodworkers,     . 

5 

Engineers,  . 

9 

Miscellaneous,    . 

86 

Farm  hands, 

886 

Firemen,     . 
Fitters,  gun 

9 

1 

Females. 

4,806 

Fitters,  steam 

4 

Attendants  for  children,  . 

95 

Florists, 

4 

Bakers, 

2 

Foundrymen, 

1 

Bookkeepers,      .         .        .        . 

9 

Gardeners,  . 

29 

Canvassers,          .        .        .        . 

8 
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Positions  Filled:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Classification  of  Positions 

Classification  of  Positions 

Filled,  by  Sex. 

Number 

Filled,  by  Sex. 

Xumber 

Females  —  Con. 

Females  —  Con. 

Cash  girls, 

10 

Manageresses,     .... 

1 

Cashiers, 

3 

Matrons, 

, 

1 

Chambermaids,  . 

97 

Mill  operatives: 

Clerks: 

Cotton,   . 

4 

Store, 

14 

Silk, 

2 

Office,     . 

3 

Nurses, 

36 

Companions, 

18 

Nurses  —  children, 

5 

Cooks, 

409 

Nurse  girls, 

27 

Corset  workers,  . 

8 

Office  work. 

23 

Demonstrators,  . 

2 

Pantry  girls, 

6 

Dish  washers,     . 

48 

Saleswomen, 

6 

Dressmakers, 

5 

Scrubwomen, 

142 

General  housework, 

2,311 

Seamstresses, 

24 

Governe.sses, 

3 

Second  girls, 

241 

Hospital  work,  . 

•    4 

Shop  hands, 

173 

House  cleaners,  . 

2 

Speeder  tenders. 

2 

Housekeepers,    . 

163 

Stenographers,    . 

5 

Kitchen  help,     . 

231 

Waitresses, 

t      382 

Janitresses, 

1 

Washerwomen,  . 

67 

Ladies'  maids,    . 

1 

Miscellaneous,    . 

34 

Laundresses, 

178 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of  applications 
among  the  males  was  for  positions  as  farm  laborers,  there 
being  1,474  of  these.  A  predominance  of  women,  especially 
in  domestic  service,  is  found  among  those  wanting  situations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nationalities  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  employment  dm'ing  the  year  at  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Norwich  offices.  Like  statistics  are  not  given 
for  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport.  For  the  Norwich  agency  the 
figures  cover  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  office,  on 
July  1,  1901,  to  December  1,  1902. 


Nationalities  of  Applicants.     Both  Sexes. 


Nationalities. 


New  Haven  Hartford  Norwich 


Both  Sexes. 


American, 

Irish, 

Colored, 

German, 

Swedish, 

Polish,  . 

French, 

English, 

Scotch, 

Armenian, 

Hebrew, 


3,760 

1,753 

963 

324 

199 

81 

49 

41 

90 

57 

3 

58 


6,543 

2,176 

1,444 

300 

323 

318 

338 

130 

89 

63 

111 

45 


1,169 

682t 
154 
63 
50 
21 
5 
51 
23 
27 


10,472 

4,611 
2,661 
687 
572 
420 
392 
222 
202 
147 
114 
107 


*  Figures  cover  from  July  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1902. 


t  Includes  all  native  born. 
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Nationalities  of  Applicants.     Both  Sexes  —  Concluded. 


Nationalities. 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

Norwich* 

Totals 

Canadian,      

36 

62 

98 

Italian, 

41 

32 

6 

79 

Danish, 

25 

51 

1 

77 

Russian, 

21 

27 

- 

48 

Lithuanian,  . 

_ 

36 

- 

36 

Hungarian,    . 
Nova  Scotian, 

5 

17 
11 

1 

23 
11 

Welsh,  . 

_ 

10 

- 

10 

Greek,    . 

2 

5 

2 

9 

Austrian, 

3 

3 

- 

6 

Spanish, 
Syrian,  . 
Slav,       . 

1 
4 

4 

3 

4 

4 
4 

Roumanian,  . 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Portuguese,  . 
Prussian , 

3 

1 

4 

4 
4 

Bohemian,    . 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Finnish, 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Norwegian,   . 
Newfoundland, 

- 

2 

3 

3 
2 

Indians, 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Arabian , 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Australian,   . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Hollander,     . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

*  Figures  cover  from  July  1,  1901,  to  Dec  1, 1902. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Connecticut  states  that  the  average  cost  per  situation  filled 
during  the  year  under  consideration  was  $1.32  ;  also  that  up  to 
October  1,  1903,  the  number  of  situations  filled  had  increased 
to  some  extent  so  that  the  average  cost  of  each  position  filled 
was  reduced  to  about  $1.25. 

Illinois. 

The  following  summary  shows,  by  sex,  the  combined  work 
of  the  four  offices  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1902.  The 
number  of  positions  filled  on  applications  filed  the  preceding 
year  was  comparatively  small. 


Location  of 

Applications  for  Help 

Applications  for 
Situations 

Positions  Filled 

Offices. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

Chicago, 
North  Side, 
South  Side, 
West  Side, 

Peoria,  . 

25,537 
7,650 

12,540 
5,347 
4,705 

15,338 
5,153 
7,481 
2,704 
1,917 

40,875 

12,803 

20,021 

8,051 

6,622 

24,934 
5,666 

12,438 
6.830 
5,223 

12,597 
4,226 
6,013 
2,358 
2,146 

37,531 
9,892 

18,451 
9,188 
7,369 

22,172 

5,493 

11,761 

4,918 

4,489 

11,936 
4,117 
5,791 
2,028 
1,584 

34,108 
9,610 

17,552 
6,946 
6,073 

Totals,  . 

30,242 

17,255 

47,497 

30,157    14,743 

44,900 

26,661 

13,520 

40,181 
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The  following  table  gives,  by  sex,  a  summary  of  the  leading 
occupations,  showing  applications  for  employment,  positions 
secured,  and  applications  for  help  for  the  year  ending  October 
1,  1902  : 

Occupations :  By  Sex. 


Classification 

of  occdpa- 
TioNS,  BY  Sex. 


Males. 

Barmen, 
Boys,    . 
Carpenters, 
Canvassers    and 

collectors, 
Clerks  and  sales 

men, 
Coachmen,  . 
Cooks, 

Dish  washers, 
Factory  hands. 
Farm  hands  and 

farmers,    . 
Housemen, . 
Janitors, 
Laborers, 
Machinists, 
Machine  hands. 
Porters, 
Teamsters,  . 
Waiters, 
"Watchmen, 
Miscellaneous, 

Females. 
Chambermaids, 


Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 


30,242 

419 

1,423 

329 

89 

237 
100 
497 
671 
1,291 

1,245 

898 

387 

15,910 

312 

58 

975 

1,463 

538 

43 

3,357 

17,265 
1,023 


Appli- 
cations 

tor 
Situa- 
tions 


Po- 
sitions 
Filled 


30,157 

414 

1,285 

355 

116 

631 
135 
577 
677 
1,365 

1,172 
973 
488 
13,835 
395 
123 

1,084 

1,465 
562 
168 

4,337 

14,743 
970 


26,661 

378 
1,111 

284 

63 

232 
91 
463 
642 
997 

1,005 

820 

362 

13.225 

246 

52 

917 

1,288 

501 

36 

3,948 

13,520 
892 


Classification 
OF  OccnPA- 

TIONS,  BY    SKX. 


Females  —  Con. 

Clerks  and  sales- 
women,    . 
Cooks, 

Day  workers. 
Dining-room 

help, 
Dish  washers, 
Domestics,  . 
Factory  workers, 
General  house- 

work. 
Housekeepers,    . 
Kitchen  work,    . 
Laundresses  and 
washerwomen, 
Nurses, 
Nurse  girls. 
Office  work  and 

bookkeepers, 
Pantry  work, 
Scrubwomen, 
Seamstresses, 
Second  work, 
Stenographers, 
Waitresses, 
Miscellaneous, 


Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 


59 

1,491 

506 

460 
1,096 

626 
1,361 

5,539 

302 

1,054 

409 

262 

25 

79 
153 
641 
190 
473 

41 

1,112 

353 


Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 


122 

1,243 

637 

346 

1,035 

573 

812 

4,414 
363 
932 

408 

249 

51 

193 
135 
561 
133 
420 
152 
770 
224 


Po- 
sitions 
Fillea 


46 

1,137 

481 

310 
970 
632 
697 

4,248 
225 

892 

387 

200 

22 

59 
130 
543 

93 
357 

33 
738 
528 


The  classification  of  occupations  is  given  very  fully  for  the 
Illinois  offices,  the  classes  such  as  Agriculture,  Clerical,  Com- 
mercial, etc.,  being  subdivided  as  regards  applications  for 
employment,  positions  filled,  and  applications  for  help,  the 
number  and  percentages  of  each  class  being  given.  There  is 
also  given  in  the  report  a  summary  by  age  periods  of  applicants 
of  classified  occupations  and  sex.  The  following  points  are 
also  considered  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1U02  :  Conjugal  condition,  whether  members  of  trades  unions 
or  not,  days  idle,  and  whether  willing  to  accept  employment 
out  of  city  ;  average  wages  paid  applicants  to  whom  employ- 
ment Avas  furnished  by  the  thi-ee  Chicago  offices  as  well  as  the 
average  wages  paid  applicants  at  the  Peoria  office  ;  presentation 
showing  nationality  of  applicants  for  employment  by  class  of 
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occupation  and  sex.  Similar  statistics  for  the  four  offices  are 
given  separately  as  returned  by  the  superintendent  of  each 
office.     The  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled  was  59  cents. 

Kansas. 

The  latest  published  report  of  the  Kansas  Employment 
Bureaus  is  for  the  3'ear  ending  December  31,  1902.  It  is 
stated  that  up  to  that  date  the  Bureau  had  been  in  operation 
191/^  months,  during  which  time  there  had  been  received  4,782 
applications  for  work,  of  which  4,029  were  supplied  and  753 
unsupplied.  There  were  2,062  applications  for  help,  of  which 
1,024  were  fiu-nished  and  1,038  not  furnished. 

The  following  table  gives  the  work  of  the  free  employment 
bureau  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902. 


Location  ok 

Applications  for 
Help 

Applications  for 
Situations 

Positions  Filled 

Offices. 

Fe- 

Both 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

Fort  Scott, 

5 

6 

163 

163 

149 

149 

Leavenworth, 

- 

- 

- 

58 

- 

68 

58 

- 

58 

Topeka,    . 

804 

302 

1,106 

961 

205 

1,166 

751 

132 

883 

Abilene,   . 

- 

- 

_ 

13 

_ 

13 

13 

_ 

13 

Argentine, 

- 

- 

- 

86 

- 

86 

86 

- 

86 

Hoi  ton,     . 

10 

27 

37 

59 

11 

70 

53 

9 

62 

Parsons,    . 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

"Wellington, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

Winfield, . 

34 

1 

35 

27 

1 

28 

27 

_ 

27 

Director's  office, 

250 

- 

250 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals, 

1,104 

330 

1,434 

1,371 

217 

1,588 

1,140 

141 

1,281 

The  respective  numbers  of  applications  for  help,  applications 
for  situations,  and  positions  filled  are  shown  with  classification 
of  occupations  and  sex  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
aggregates  for  positions  filled  vary  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  preceding  table.  An  explanation  of  these  variations  may 
be  that  some  positions  were  filled  on  applications  filed  the 
preceding  year. 
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Occupations :  By  Sex. 


Classification 
OF  OccnpA- 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Po- 
sitions 

Classification 
of  occopa- 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Po- 
sition* 

TIONS,  BY  8bx. 

Help 

Situa- 
tions 

Filled 

TiONS,  BT  Sex. 

Help 

Situa- 
tions 

Filled 

Males. 

1,104 

1,371 

1,664 

Males —  Con. 

Agents, 

4 

_ 

3 

Plasterers,  . 

2 

_ 

_ 

Bellboys,    . 

2 

_ 

2 

Printers, 

- 

2 

2 

Bookkeepers, 

- 

1 

1 

Painters,      . 

1 

2 

3 

Butchers,    . 

1 

3 

2 

Porters, 

1 

3 

2 

Barbers, 

1 

1 

Reporters,    . 

- 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

2 

_ 

Railroad  work,   . 

144 

74 

125 

Boiler  makers,    . 

_ 

1 

_ 

Ranchmen, 

2 

5 

4 

Car  repairers, 

- 

2 

- 

Steel  workers,     . 

- 

1 

1 

Canvassers, 

5 

1 

2 

Steamiitters, 

- 

1 

1 

Cabinet  makers. 

_ 

1 

1 

Quarrymen, 

6 

3 

6 

Carpenters, 

2 

4 

3 

Teamsters,  . 

42 

8 

40 

Civil    engineers, 

- 

2 

1 

Telegraphers,     . 

- 

3 

- 

Chore  boys, 

16 

19 

23 

Tinners, 

10 

1 

3 

Clerks: 

Waiters, 

8 

3 

10 

Hotel, 

1 

1 

1 

Weavers,  rug 

2 

- 

2 

Drug, 

- 

1 

1 

Wood    choppers, 

4 

- 

4 

Grocery,  . 

- 

1 

1 

Upholsterers, 

- 

1 

- 

Office. 

_ 

25 

8 

Miscellaneous,    . 

1 

1 

2 

Cooks, 

7 

15 

15 

Dish  washers, 
Delivery  boys,    . 

4 

1 

3 

2 
2 

Females. 

330 

217 

295 

Dairymen,  . 

4 

1 

4 

Agents, 

3 

1 

2 

Engineers,   sta- 

Companion^, 

1 

- 

- 

tionary,    . 

- 

3 

1 

Canning  factory 

Firemen, 

3 

1 

1 

employes. 

100 

- 

2 

Farm  hands, 

492 

968 

1,083 

Canvassers, 

1 

- 

- 

Gardeners,  . 

_ 

2 

- 

Chambermaids,  . 

3 

4 

4 

Hostlers,     . 

1 

2 

2 

Clerks,  office 

- 

4 

3 

Housemen, . 

2 

2 

4 

Cooks, 

29 

21 

32 

Iron  workers, 

1 

1 

Dressmakers, 

- 

1 

- 

Janitors,      . 

2 

2 

4 

Dish  washers,     . 

3 

4 

7 

Laborers,      com- 

Housework, 

128 

70 

129 

mon  . 

293 

181 

176 

Housekeepers,    . 

18 

68 

67 

Laborers,  indoor 

4 

1 

4 

Kitchen  girls,     . 

12 

6 

14 

Laundrymen, 

_ 

1 

- 

Laundresses, 

3 

1 

2 

Mill  hands, 

_ 

1 

_ 

Nurses, 

1 

4 

2 

Miners, 

30 

5 

5 

Stenographers,    . 

1 

3 

1 

Molders, 

_ 

1 

1 

Seamstresses, 

- 

1 

1 

Masons,  stone     . 

4 

4 

2 

Saleswomen, 

- 

4 

2 

Machinists, 

- 

1 

- 

Telephone  girls, 

- 

1 

1 

Nurses, 

_ 

1 

- 

Waitresses, 

26 

24 

35 

Photographers,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Washerwomen,  . 

1 

1 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  offices,  including  original  cost  of 
books  and  supplies,  is  reported  as  |2,500.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  each  position  filled  was  311/2  cents.  The  director  of  the 
biu-eau  reports  that  the  class  of  help  furnished  is  mostly  un- 
skilled labor. 

Maryland. 

The  summary  of  the  free  employment  agency  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1902,  shows  that  there  were  644  applica- 
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tions  for  employment,   681   applications   for   help,   and    203 
positions  secured. 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  for  the  six  months  during 
which  the  free  employment  agency  has  been  operated  under  the 
law  creating  same.  The  following  summary  gives,  by  sex,  ap- 
plications for  help,  applications  for  situations,  and  positions 
filled,  for  the  six  months  ending  January  1,  1903. 


Sex. 


Applications 
for  Help 


Applications 
for  Situations 


rositions 
Filled 


Both  Sexes. 


Males, 
Females, 


696 

305 
391 


734 

607 
127 


205 

115 

90 


The  following  table  gives  the  work  accomplished  for  the  six 
months  ending  January  1,  1903,  by  occupations  : 


Occupations  of  Applicants. 


Classification  of 
Occupations. 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Classification  of 
Occupations. 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Agents,     . 

_ 

2 

_ 

Farm  managers. 

1 

3 

1 

Bakers,     . 

1 

4 

1 

Firemen,  . 

- 

5 

_ 

Barbers,    . 

- 

1 

_ 

Furnace  workers,    . 

20 

_ 

_ 

Bartenders, 

- 

3 

- 

Gardeners, 

4 

9 

3 

Berry  pickers, 

27 

- 

27 

General  housework, 

101 

25 

38 

Blacksmiths,   . 

- 

1 

_ 

Glass  bevelers. 

- 

1 

- 

Bookbinders,    . 

1 

1 

1 

Hostlers,  . 

2 

3 

_ 

Bookkeepers,   . 

4 

16 

1 

Housekeepers, 

3 

14 

3 

Box  makers,     . 

- 

1 

_ 

Hotel  stewards. 

- 

1 

_ 

Candy  makers, 

6 

1 

1 

Iron  workers,  . 

- 

3 

_ 

Cabinet  makers, 

1 

- 

_ 

Laborers,  . 

38 

100 

16 

Carpenters, 

1 

4 

1 

Laundry  workers,    . 

3 

6 

2 

Carpenters'  appren- 

Leather workers,     . 

10 

- 

- 

tices. 

1 

1 

1 

Machinists, 

1 

6 

2 

Cashiers,  . 

- 

4 

- 

Machinists'  appren- 

Chambermaids, 

8 

12 

6 

tices. 

_ 

1 

_ 

Cigar  makers, . 

- 

1 

- 

Marble  polishers,    . 

5 

- 

- 

Clerks,      . 

3 

115 

15 

Millers,     . 

- 

1 

_ 

Clothing  cutters, 

- 

3 

- 

Mill  operatives, 

- 

1 

2 

Coat  makers,    . 

10 

- 

- 

Nailers,    . 

3 

- 

Collectors, 

4 

15 

_ 

Neckwear  cutters,  . 

_ 

1 

Cooks, 

29 

40 

19 

Nurses,     . 

5 

16 

7 

Carpenters, 

- 

1 

- 

Nurserymen,    . 

- 

1 

- 

Dairymen, 

1 

2 

- 

Opticians, 

- 

1 

- 

Demonstrators, 

- 

1 

- 

Oyster  shuckers, 

10 

- 

2 

Drivers,    . 

10 

44 

1 

PackerSi  . 

_ 

1 

- 

Drug  clerks,     . 

- 

5 

- 

Painters,  . 

3 

4 

3 

Electricians,     . 

- 

6 

- 

Paper  hangers. 

_ 

2 

- 

Elevator  tenders,     . 

- 

2 

- 

Pavers, 

_ 

1 

- 

Engineers, 

1 

9 

1 

Plumbers,     •    . 

- 

3 

- 

Errand  boys,    . 

8 

19 

3 

Porters,     . 

- 

24 

- 

Farm  laborers, 

50 

47 

28 

Press  feeders,  . 

- 

2 

~ 
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Occxipations  of  Applicants  —  Concluded. 


Classification  of 
occdpations. 

Appli- 
cations 
fur 
Help. 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Classification  of 

OCCnPATIONS. 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Riveters,  . 
Sales  people,    . 
Saw  filers. 
Seamstresses,  . 
Shirt  cutters,  . 
Shirt  factory  work- 
ers. 
Shoe  operators. 
Sign  painters,  . 
Solicitors, 
Stenographers, 
Stonemasons,  . 
Tailors,     . 

3 

215 
10 

35 
2 
5 

1 
26 

1 
5 
6 

2 
3 
1 

1 

18 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

1 
1 

10 
3 
3 

Teachers, 
Timekeepers,  . 
Tinners,    . 
Truckers, 

Umbrella  makers,   . 
Varnishers, 
"Wagon  painters, 
"Waiters,  . 
"Watchmen, 
"Wood  choppers, 

Totals.    . 

3 
6 
3 

40 

8 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

23 

32 

_ 

696 

734 

205 

Minnesota. 

Bureau  "vvas  opened  at  Duluth  on  November  4,  1901,  and  the 
report  covers  from  that  date  to  December  31,  1902,  inclusive. 
During  that  period  employment  was  furnished  to  r),175  persons, 
5,017  males  and  158  females.  The  class  of  help  making  appli- 
cations or  receiving  positions  is  not  stated.  The  following 
table  irives  the  number  of  persons  securing  positions,  by  resi- 
dence : 


Location  of  Residkkck. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Residing  in  Duluth, 

Residing  in  other  parts  of  State,    . 
Residing  in  other  States 

2,983 

478 

1,556 

129 
12 
17 

3,112 

490 

1,.573 

Totals 

5,017 

158 

5,175 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  total  expenses  to  the  city   of 
Duluth  for  maintaining  the  free  emplo^^ment  bm-eau  follows  : 


Expenditures 

Salary  of  Secretary,  14  months. 
Salary  of  Janitor,  13  months, 
Rent,  7  months,  12  days, 
Furniture  and  fixtures,     . 
Printed  matter, 
Other  exjjenses, 

Total, 
The  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled  was 


$1,050.00 

26.00 

246.23 

168.19 

128.75 

87.87 

f  1,707. 04 

83  cents. 
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Missouri, 

The  number  of  applications  for  help,  applications  for  situa- 
tions, and  positions  tilled  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1902, 
are  given  by  sex,  and  location  of  office,  in  the  following  table  : 


Location  of 

Applications  foe 
Help 

Applications  for 
Situations 

Positions  Filled 

Offices. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

St.  Louis,     . 

Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  . 

2,741 
3,687 
5,624 

1,067 
1,445 
1,380 

3,808 
5,132 
7,004 

5,052 
3,713 
1,324 

682     5,734 
756      4,469 
309      1,633 

2,199 

2,751 

939 

589 
562 
223 

2,788 
3,313 
1,162 

Totals, 

12,052 

3,892    16,944 

1 

10,089 

1,747    11,836 

5,889 

1,374 

7,263 

The  Commissioner  states  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer 
whether  class  of  help  was  skilled  or  unskilled,  but  a  good  idea 
of  the  subject  may  l)e  gleaned  from  the  next  table  which  gives 
the  occupations,  by  sex,  for  applications  for  help,  applications 
for  situations,  and  positions  filled,  for  the  three  offices  com- 
bined. It  was  found  that  in  many  instances  persons  register- 
ing in  one  occupation  would  accept  work  in  some  other  line. 


Occujyatioyis :  By 

Sex. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Classification  of 
Occupations. 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 

for 
Situa- 
tions 

Po- 
sitions 
Filled 

Bakers,  . 

Barbers, 

Bartenders  and 
brewers. 

Blacksmiths, 

Boys, 

Bricklayers,  . 

Butchers, 

Carpenters,    . 

Coachmen,     . 

Collectors,     . 

Cooks,     . 

Copyists, 

Cigarmakers, 

Dairymen, 

Druggists, 

Electrical  work- 
ers. 

Engineers  and  fire- 
men,   . 

Factory  workers,  . 

Farm  help,     . 

13 

2 

3 

16 

260 

91 

29 

57 

48 

1 

149 

2 

65 
1 

15 

32 

42 

427 

22 

53 
41 

240 
17 
31 

141 
70 
96 

247 

1 

1 

42 

17 

36 

225 
174 
372 

8 

3 

15 

148 

11 

9 

43 

33 

1 

120 

33 
1 

4 

30 

35 

230 

337 

i 

972 
5 

171 

18 
6 

121 

7 
5 

13 
2 

3 

16 

260 

91 

29 

57 

48 

1 

486 

2 

65 

1 

15 

32 

1,014 

432 

22 

53 
41 

240 
17 
31 

141 
70 
96 

418 

1 

1 

42 

17 

36 

225 
192 

378 

8 

3 

15 

148 

11 

9 

43 

33 

1 

241 

33 

1 

4 

30 

42 

235 
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Occupations 

.-  By  Sex  — 

■  Concludec 

. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Skxes 

Classification  of 
Occupations. 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Po- 
sitions 

Appli- 
cations 
for 
Help 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Po- 
sitions 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Appli- 
cations 
for 

Po- 
sitions 

Help 

Situa- 
tions 

Filled 

Situa- 
tions 

Filled 

Help 

Situa- 
tions . 

Filled 

Gardeners,     . 

10 

16 

6 

10 

16 

6 

Grocery  clerks,     . 

17 

142 

13 

- 

- 

- 

17 

142 

13 

Harvest  hands,      . 

3,663 

1,227 

1,1:20 

_ 

- 

- 

3,653 

1,227 

1,220 

Horseshoers, . 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Hotel  and  restau- 

rant help,   . 

340 

410 

268 

725 

402 

353 

1,065 

812 

611 

Housework,  . 

41 

80 

46 

1,560 

849 

749 

1,591 

929 

795 

Janitors,    porters. 

and  watchmen, . 

165 

488 

141 

6 

2 

171 

490 

143 

Laborers  (inside 

and  ordinary) ,    . 

4,292 

3,842 

2,726 

- 

- 

- 

4,292 

3,842 

2,726 

Ladies'  maids, 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

Laundry  workers. 

8 

17 

3 

23 

15 

9 

31 

32 

12 

Mechanics,     . 

16 

85 

10 

- 

- 

- 

16 

85 

10 

Milliners, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Miners,  . 

76 

11 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

76 

11 

2 

Molders  (iron  and 

brass) , 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Nurses,  . 

8 

8 

5 

51 

48 

24 

59 

56 

29 

Office  help,    . 

16 

725 

205 

12 

50 

20 

28 

775 

225 

Painters    and   pa- 

perhangers. 

6 

38 

3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

38 

3 

Planing    and    saw 

mill  hands. 

3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

1 

Plumbers, 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Printing  trades,    . 

9 

11 

2 

- 

1 

- 

9 

12 

2 

Private  estates  (la- 

borers) , 

169 

210 

120 

- 

- 

- 

169 

210 

120 

Professional, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Quarrymen ,   . 

231 

37 

33 

- 

- 

- 

231 

37 

33 

Railway  employ(5s. 

890 

27 

10 

- 

- 

- 

890 

27 

10 

Salespeople  and so- 

licitors. 

501 

309 

194 

18 

20 

10 

519 

329 

204 

Seamstresses, 

- 

- 

- 

11 

12 

4 

11 

12 

4 

Shoemakers, . 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Special, . 

113 

176 

58 

39 

11 

6 

152 

187 

64 

Stenographers, 

5 

31 

6 

13 

73 

19 

18 

104 

24 

Stone  masons  and 

cutters. 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

Street  car  em- 

ployes. 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

Tailors,  . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Teachers, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Teamsters,     . 

176 

317 

84 

- 

- 

- 

176 

317 

84 

Telegraph    opera- 

tors,   . 

1 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6 

1 

Tie  makers,  . 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

"Waiters  and  wait- 

resses. 

26 

24 

19 

109 

42 

30 

135 

66 

49 

Washerwomen,     . 

- 

- 

- 

17 

18 

13 

17 

18 

13 

Totals,  . 

12,052 

10,089 

5,889 

3,892 

1,747 

1,374 

15,944 

11,836 

7,263 

No  separate  fund  is  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  free  employment  agencies,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor. 
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The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  offices  for  the  year  ending- 
October  1,  1U02,  was  $6,401.73,  the  per  capita  cost  of  each 
position  filled  being  51  cents. 

Montana. 

The  Commissioner  reports  the  number  of  applications  for  em- 
ployment as  7,288,  of  which  nmnber  3,755  were  males  and  3,533 
females.  Applications  for  help  numbered  5,807;  2,698  were 
by  males  and  3,109  by  females.  Number  of  positions  filled, 
4,856.     The  skilled  help  numbered  1,678,  the  unskilled  3,178. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled  was  about  61  cents. 
The  operations  of  the  present  law  cover  about  17  months. 


Nebraska. 

Report  is  made  from  March  1,  1903,  to  October  1,  1903 
(seven  months) .  During  this  period  there  were  2,034  applica- 
tions for  employment,  1,724  from  males  and  310  from  females. 
Applications  for  help  numbered  1,564,  the  males  numbering 
1,431  and  females  133.  Positions  filled  numbered  1,402, 
being  for  1,279  males  and  123  females.  The  class  of  help 
making  applications  included  104  skilled  and  1,298  unskilled. 
Per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled,  by  sex  :  Males,  $2.17; 
females,  37  cents. 

New  York. 

The  year  1902  was  the  most  prosperous  since  the  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau  was  opened.  The  applications  of  help  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1902,  numbered  4,106  ;  the  ap- 
plications for  situations,  5,903 ;  positions  filled,  3,662.  A 
table  with  classifications  by  sex  follows  : 


(j^,.                                                Applications 
*'-^-                                                      for  Help 

Applications 
for  Situations 

Positions 
Killed 

Both  Sexes. 

Males, 

Females, 

4,106 

312 
3,794 

5,903 

2,656 
3,24T 

3,662 

274 
3,388 

Of  the  total  number  making  application  for  work,  2,454 
were  natives  and  3,449  were  foreigners.  The  majority  of  those 
persons  registering  as  foreigners  seemed  American  in  all  things 
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except  nationality  —  America  was  almost  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  their  common  country. 

Of  the  5,903  applicants,  3,682  were  single  and  2,221  mar- 
ried. A  classification  of  the  married,  by  sex,  with  number  of 
children  dependent  and  otherwise,  is  shown  in  the  next  table  : 


Total  Number 
Married 


Total 

ChiUlren 


Children 

Dependent  on 

Applicant 

for  Support 


Both  Sexes. 


Males, 
Females, 


2,221 

756* 
l,465t 


3,558 

2.102 
1,456 


1,633 

874 
759 


*  Only  714  married  men  made  report  as  to  children. 
t  Only  757  married  women  made  report  as  to  children. 

Of  the  total  registration,  2,645  men  and  2,978  women  could 
read  and  write.  Eleven  men  and  268  women  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Sevent}'"  different  trades  and  callings  were 
represented  by  the  people  registering  for  cmploj-ment. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  filling  each  position  in  1902  was  $1.36  ; 

up  to  October  1,  1903  (nine  months),  the  rate  has  been  reduced 

to  $1.01. 

Ohio. 

Unskilled  labor  is  rei)resented  principally,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  skilled  mechanics  among  the  male  and  female 
applicants. 

A  summary  of  the  work  for  the  3^ear  ending  December  31, 
1902,  follows  : 


Location  of 

Applications  for  Help 

Applications  fok 
Situations 

Positions  Filled 

Offices. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Cleveland, 
Columbus, 
Cincinnati, 
Dayton,   . 
Toledo,    . 

4,586 
2,439 
2,.564 
4,472 
3,913 

2,819 
2,855 
2,845 
7,194 
2,926 

7,405 
5,294 
5,409  , 
11,666  i 
6,839  , 

3,411      2,390     5,801 
1,616      1,443      3,059 
3,204      2,115      5,319 
3,931      2,491  .    6,422 
3,995      2,372  1    6,367 

2,606    1,933 
1,447    1,417 
2,410    1,767 
3,147    2.080 
2,704    1,917 

4,539 
2,864 
4,177 
5,227 
4,621 

Totals,   . 

17,974 

18,639    36,613 

16,157 

10,811  ]  26,968 

12,314 

9,114 

21,428 

Wasliingtoii. 

The  last  printed  report  of  the  Seattle  Bureau  is  for  the  year 
1901.     It  gives  an  itemized  expense  account,  also  a  classifica- 
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tioii  by  occupations  as  well  as  the  number  making  applications 
for  positions,  the  number  securing  positions,  and  the  number 
of  applicants  for  liel}).  It  was  found  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  applicants  for  employment  sought  positions  requiring  com- 
paratively little  skill. 

The  number  of  positions  filled  in  1902  was  25,905,  being  for 
19,242  males,  5,183  females,  and  1,480  hop  pickers,  the  sex 
not  being  specified.  The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  year 
1903  will  doubtless  show  much  larger  results  than  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  work  for  the  first  10  months  showing  a  total 
number  of  positions  furnished  of  24,866. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled  for  1902  was 
5M.0  cents  ;  excluding  hop  pickers  and  logging,  brings  the  per 
capita  cost  to  5%o  cents.  The  total  expense  of  the  office 
amounted  to  $1,321,  but  this  does  not  include  rent,  fuel,  tele- 
phone, and  light.  These  expenses  are  borne  by  the  city  in  a 
general  account. 

West  Virginia. 

Statistics  for  the  free  emploj'ment  bureau  of  West  Virginia 
cover  the  year  from  May  15,  1901,  to  May  15,  1902.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  applications  were  by  unskilled  labor. 
The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  by  sex,  the  applications 
for  help,  applications  for  situations,  and  positions  filled  for  the 
period  specified. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled  was  about  96  cents. 


Applications 
for  Help 


Applications 
for  Situations 


Positions 
Filled 


Both  Sexes. 


Males, 
Females, 


1,304 

836 
468 


1,208 

896 
312 


1,044 

790 
254 


Wisconsin. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows,  by  sex,  the  number 
of  applications  for  help,  applications  for  situations,  and  posi- 
tions filled  in  the  free  employment  offices  of  Wisconsin  for  a 
period  covering  124  weeks  : 
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Sex. 

Applications 
for  Help 

Applications         Positions 
for  Situations           Filled 

Both  Sexes. 

23,019 

19,112 

3,907 

22,077 

19,376 
2,701 

20,772 

18,221 
2,551 

Females 

The  offices  are  patronized  largely  b}^  persons  whose  labor  is 
unskilled.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  each  position  filled 
for  the  first  two  years  was  461/^  cents. 


IV.     REPOETS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  OFFICERS  IN 
CHARGE  OF  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

Connecticut.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  persons  who  were  idle  were  furnished  with  work  by  the 
five  free  public  emploj'^ment  ])ureaus  in  this  State  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1901,  to  December  1,  1902.  The  pro})ortion  of  ap- 
plicants in  the  whole  State  who  were  furnished  employment 
was  54.8  per  cent,  ranging  in  different  ofiices  as  follows  : 
Bridgeport,  70  per  cent;  Norwich,  54.8  per  cent;  Water- 
bury,  54  per  cent;  Hartford,  53.9  per  cent;  New  Haven, 
41.1  per  cent.  Of  the  entire  number  of  applications  for  help 
in  the  State  70  per  cent  were  filled. 

As  in  1901,  the  })redominance  of  women,  especially  domestic 
help,  in  the  columns  of  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Help  Wanted  " 
and  "  Positions  Secured,"  oversliadows  all  else  in  the  statistical 
tables.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  among  the  males 
was  for  positions  as  farm  laborers.  There  were  1,474  of  these 
applications. 

The  bureaus  had  7,437  applications  for  situations  from  females 
and  6,761  from  males;  7,698  applications  for  female  help 
wanted  and  3,268  for  male  help  wanted  ;  4,806  females  and 
2,873  males  secured  positions. 

The  average  number,  per  month,   of  all  positions  filled  in 

1901  and  1902  was  as  follows  :  1901  —New  Haven,  76  ;  Hart- 
ford, 325;  Bridgeport,  128;  Norwich,  33;  Waterbury,  65; 
total  average,  627  ;  1902  —  New  Haven,  129  ;  Hartford,  249  ; 
Bridgeport,  172  ;  Norwich,  30  ;  Waterbury,  58  ;  total  average, 
638.     Eleven  persons  more  each  month  secured  situations  in 

1902  than  in  1901. 
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The  Bureau  feels  that  it  should  call  attention  to  the  poor  re- 
sults that  are  being  realized  in  Waterbury  (58  positions  secured 
monthl}^)  and  in  Norwich  (30  positions  secured  monthly). 
These  results  are  not  because  of  any  shortcoming  of  the  super- 
intending of  these  Bureaus,  for  each  of  the  two  has  had  as  able, 
loyal,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  active  management  as  have  the 
other  three  Bureaus.  It  is  because  the  cities  are  too  small  to 
ffive  the  results  that  the  larger  cities  give.  This  Bureau  be- 
lieves  that  by  the  legislature  the  Waterbury  biu-eau  should  be 
allowed  to  establish  a  branch  office  in  Meriden  and  that  the 
Norwich  bureau  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  branch  office  in 
New  London.  Thereby  the  fields  of  each  of  these  bureaus 
would  be  nearly  doubled,  and  the  expense  need  be  only  slightly 
increased.  From  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Gom- 
missioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Method  of  Carrying  on  the  Worh.  A  postal  card  is  sent 
out  to  persons  likely  to  need  help,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

' '  Remember  that  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  can 
supply  every  kind  of  First-class  Help,  with  the  best  of  ref- 
erences, both  male  and  female,  free  of  cost  to  either  employers 
or  employes.  Place  this  card  where  it  may  be  of  use  to  you 
and  assistance  to  others,  when  you  need  help." 

When  an  application  is  made  for  help,  a  card  is  filled  out, 
containing  date,  name,  street,  class  of  help  required,  number 
in  family,  wages,  exceptions,  time  to  call,  and  remarks. 

The  following  particulars  are  recorded  upoil  a  card  in  rela- 
tion to  each  person  making  appHcation  for  work  :  Registered 
number,  date,  name,  address,  nationality,  age,  married,  number 
of  dependents,  occupation,  kind  of  work  desired,  name  and 
address  of  last  employer,  rate  of  wages  received  from  last  em- 
ployer, how  long  idle,  how  long  employed  at  last  place,  how 
long  a  resident  of  this  State,  cause  of  idleness,  are  3'ou  willing 
to  work  outside  city,  and  read  or  write. 

Illinois.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics says  :  ' '  An  entirely  new  law  was  enacted  at  the  last 
General  Assembly.  The  principal  difference  from  old  enact- 
ment is  that  it  gives  to  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  issue  licenses  and  supervise  the  records  of  private 
employment  agencies."     He  considers  this  a  point  in  the  law 
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to  be  especiallj'-  commended.  The  appropriation  for  1903  is 
$31,975,  an  increase  of  $9,125  over  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

Kansas.  Tlie  application  for  employment  contains  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  Application  number,  city  of,  date,  name, 
address,  age,  sex,  nationality,  color,  married  or  single,  number 
of  dependents,  occupation,  work  desired,  wages  desired,  name 
and  address  of  last  emplo^'er,  how  long  employed  at  last  place, 
how  long  idle,  cause  of  idleness,  how  long  a  resident  of  this 
State,  references  with  addresses  of  same,  signature  of  applicant, 
and  remarks. 

The  application  for  help  contains  :  Application  number,  city 
of,  date,  name  of  the  agent,  class  of  services  required ,  wages  to 
be  paid,  remarks,  signature  of  applicant  with  address. 

,  There  is  also  a  blank  which  is  filled  out  and  presented  by  the 
applicant  to  the  person  desiring  help,  and  one  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  employer  notifying  the  office  whether  the  applicant  was  ac- 
cepted, and  it  not  acceptable,  the  reasons  wh}-. 

Postal  cards  are  also  sent  to  applicants  for  situations  notify- 
ing them  where  and  Avhen  to  call,  a  retmni  card  being  used  by 
the  applicant  to  notify  the  office  whether  he  obtained  the  posi- 
tion or  not. 

The  director  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  says  :  "The 
original  law  has  not  been  amended.  The  law  in  the  main  is 
good,  the  only  defects  being  that  it  fails  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  the  agents  by  the  city  councils,  and  for  the  removal  of 
agents  who  fail  to  properly  perform  theii-  duties.  The  director 
is  requu-ed,  by  Section  8  of  the  law,  to  furnish  harvest  hands  as 
far  as  practicable.  This  necessitates  a  large  amount  of  work 
each  season,  and  men  are  secured  and  sent  to  the  places  needed, 
information  as  to  vacancies  being  secured  by  mail  and  through 
the  aid  of  newspapers.  I  estimate  that  fully  3,000  men  were 
sent  in  this  way  of  whom  I  had  no  record,  except  reports  from 
farmers  and  other  interested  persons  that  they  had  received 
the  required  number  of  men.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
men  sent  to  places  in  different  parts  of  the  State  by  letter,  and 
although  they  are  furnished  with  postal  cards  on  which  to  re- 
port whether  they  receive  work  or  not,  very  few  send  the  cards 
back.  When  the  law  is  amended,  as  previously  suggested, 
it  will  be  all  right." 
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Maryland.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation writes  :  "  The  original  law  has  not  been  amended.  It 
does  not  specify  where  offices  shall  be  established.  The  law  is 
only  tentative,  and  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  At  present 
the  work  is  all  done  in  the  central  office  in  Baltimore,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  work  of  the  Bureau.  We  should  have  a  license 
sj'stem  in  the  state  and  other  offices  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.     Provision  should  also  be  made  for  advertising." 

Minnesota.  The  only  free  employment  Bureau  in  the  State 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Duluth,  which  is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  Milwaukee, 
and  the  "Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  West  Superior. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  President  and  Common 
Council,  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  and  is  herewith  appended. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Jau.  17, 1903. 
To  the  President  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Duluth. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  business  done 
by  this  bureau  since  its  institution  on  November  4,  1901,  up  to  and  including  De- 
cember 31.  1902. 

Employment  has  been  furnished  to  5,175  persons,  of  whom  5,017  were  male  and 
158  female.  This  is  a  much  larger  business  than  has  been  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  the  bureau  and  is  extremely  gratifying  to  those  interested  in 
its  success. 

Comparing  the  business  done  by  this  office  with  that  of  the  bureaus  at  Milwaukee 
and  West  Superior,  Wis.,  for  the  first  61  weeks  of  their  existence,  it  is  found  that 
this  bureau  leads  Milwaukee  by  23  per  cent  and  West  Superior  by  123  per  cent.  It 
also  compares  favorably  with  the  five  State  employment  bureaus  of  Ohio,  located 
at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo. 

The  volume  of  business  is  2.59  per  cent  greater  than  the  weekly  average  of 
these  cities  during  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1902. 

These  bureaus  were  organized  more  than  twelve  years  ago  and  are  located  in 
larger  cities  than  Duluth,  the  smallest  (Dayton)  containing  85,333  inhabitants  and 
the  largest  (Cleveland)  381,768,  the  average  population  of  the  five  being  210,077. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  business  will  be  greatly  increased  during  the  coming 
year.  This  would  certainly  be  true  if  a  more  favorable  location  could  be  secured. 
While  the  present  location  is  much  better  than  the  former  one  in  the  Armory 
building,  there  are  still  better  ones  in  the  city.  The  Commissioners  have  had  one 
under  consideration,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  secure  it. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  per  week  was  85.54;  60.14  per  cent 
of  the  people  employed  reside  in  the  city,  9.47  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
outside  of  Duluth  and  30.39  per  cent  in  other  states.  The  entire  expense  to  the 
city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  was  $1,707. 

An  assistant  will  doubtless  be  necessary  after  the  spring  business  opens.  The 
work  has  been  quite  arduous  at  times  and  the  office  has  frequently  been  kept  open 
from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  daily. 

It  it  desirable  that  the  office  be  kept  open  at  all  times  daring  stated  hours,  but, 
with  only  one  person  to  do  both  the  inside  and  outside  work,  it  is  impossible. 
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Almost  daily  during  the  summer  and  fall  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  railroad  offices, 
procure  transportation,  take  it  to  the  trains  and  ship  men  out.  During  this  time 
the  office  is  closed  and  telephone  calls  are  unanswered.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  orders  are  lost  at  such  times,  as  employers  will  call  up  other  offices  if  they 
cannot  get  word  to  us  without  delay. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  accommodate  employers  and  it  has  always  been 
kept  in  mind  that  the  employers'  good  will  must  be  retained  if  the  success  of  the 
bureau  is  desired.  A  large  number  of  those  that  favor  this  office  with  their  orders 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  to  please  them,  while  others 
have  shown  by  continuance  of  their  patronage  that  they  are  satisfied. 

The  office  is  not  very  well  located  for  the  emploj'ment  of  female  help.  There 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  domestic  help  in  the  city  and  a  method  is  being  considered 
by  which  such  help  living  outside  of  the  city  can  be  informed  that  there  is  an  in- 
stitution here  that  is  willing  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  situations.  This  will  be 
a  matter  of  some  expense  and  considerable  labor  in  getting  out  and  disseminating 
the  necessary  literature  and  for  which  the  time  is  not  available  at  present. 

The  matter  of  securing  places  for  domestics  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  employee  under  present  conditions  as  is  the  procuring  of  proper  help  to  the 
employer.  Employers  are  continually  advertising  for  such  help,  and  a  situation 
is  easily  obtained  without  assistance  and  by  the  payment  of  only  a  small  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  when  the  aid  of  an  intelligence  office  is  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  male  seeker  of  employment  is  not  so  fortunate.  The 
employer  seldom  uses  the  advertising  columns  to  state  his  needs,  but  places  bis 
orders  for  help  with  some  employment  agency,  and  the  laborer  is  therefore  practi- 
cally compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  employment  agents  if  he  wishes  to  secure  a 
situation  withoiit  the  loss  of  considerable  time  while  searching  for  it.  This  means- 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  or  more  if  he  is  compelled  to  apply  to  private  agents. 

Great  care  is  used  in  this  office  in  sending  out  men,  and  only  the  minimum 
number  ordered  is  ever  sent. 

No  complaint  of  failure  to  secure  employment  by  men  sent  out  of  the  city  has 
been  made.  Those  seeking  employment  express  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
come  to  a  place  where  they  cm  rely  on  fair  treatment  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  is 
not  required. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  have  been  kept  at  as  low  a  figure  as  is  consistent  with 
good  business  judgment.  The  cost  of  each  position  was  thirty-three  cents.  The 
positions  furnished,  if  secured  from  the  pay  bureaus,  would  have  cost  the  appli- 
cants an  average  of  §1.25  each,  or  a  total  of  Sfi,4fi8.7.5.  This  bureau  has  therefore 
been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  workingman  tlie  sum  of  ©4,761.71. 

If  the  complaints  that  are  heard  in  this  office  concerning  some  of  the  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  city  are  founded  on  facts,  the  average  cost  of  positions  ac- 
tually obtained  from  private  agents  would  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  sum  stated. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  cast  any  reflections  on  employment  agencies  not  under 
municipal  supervision,  but  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  such  in.stitutions  even 
when  honorably  conducted  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  general  public.  The  privilege 
of  operating  them  enables  a  few  individuals  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 

Missouri.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Inspection  says:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to 
secm'e  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  to  adverti.'^e.  in  the  news- 
papers and  by  other  methods  exactl}'  as  resorted  to  by  private 
employment  bureaus." 

Montana.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, Labor  and  Industry  says  :   "  There  are  two  municipal  Free 
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Employment  offices  in  Montana.  One  is  located  at  Butte  and 
the  other  at  Kalispel.  They  are  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
cities.  The  only  state  supervision  is  a  requirement  that 
monthly  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Labor  and  Industry." 

Nebraska,  In  this  state  the  Governor  is  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  the  office,  however,  being  conducted  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  From  his  letters  and  correspondence,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made  :  ' '  There  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  law.  There  is  onl}-  one  office  provided  for,  and  that  is 
located  in  the  State  Capitol.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  legislature  to  have  a  law  passed  providing  for 
down-town  offices  in  all  places  of  40,000  or  more  inhabitants, 
but  without  success.  That  is  the  only  practicable  method  to 
obtain  good  results,  as  employers  and  employes  either  do  not 
know  of  the  office  at  the  capitol,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
go  so  far  from  the  business  centre  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  results  obtained  are  not  what  the}'  should  and  would  be 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  However,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  under  which  we  are  workino-  the  work  is 
growing  gradually,  and  I  believe  the  general  public  appreciates 
the  value  of  such  an  office." 

New  York,  The  only  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  located  in  the  cit}-  of  New  York.  The 
following  information  was  given  by  the  Superintendent : 

In  answer  to  inquiry,  "  Has  the  original  law  been  amended?  "  I  would  say  that 
only  in  a  minor  instance,  relative  to  term  of  office  of  the  superintendent,  which  was 
originally  two  years  and  is  now  during  good  conduct. 

There  are  no  particular  points  in  the  law  that  need  to  be  specially  commended, 
but  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  amended  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  a  typewritten  copy  of  which  you  will  please  find  enclosed. 
This  bill  would  prevent  many  abuses  proven  to  exist,  to  wit,  false  advertising, 
promises  of  work  that  was  to  be  given  but  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  agency 
to  give  as  they  had  no  such  orders  on  the  books.  The  inspection  of  the  books  by 
the  Department  officers  would  regulate  this  abuse  when  books  would  be  kept  as 
specified  in  the  law  ;  also  the  abuse  of  taking  money  of  men,  guaranteeing  them 
work  and  never  getting  it  for  them.  The  question  of  using  intelligence  agencies 
to  supply  houses  of  ill-repute  with  people  is  also  covered  by  this  bill.  There 
should  be  a  general  law  governing  all  the  large  cities. 

So  far  as  New  York  City  is  concerned,  my  experience  of  six  years  hereJleads  me 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  accomplish  good  results  is  to  place  the 
employment  agencies  of  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  just  as 
the  factories  are  controlled,  and  as  the  banks  are  controlled  by  the  Banking  De- 
partment, etc. 
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The  Ford-Kelsey  bill  regarding  the  control  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies  is  given  below. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  where  fees  are  charged  for  procur- 
ing employment  or  situations. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  da 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  term  person  when  used  in  this  act  means  and  includes  persons, 
company,  society,  association  or  corporation ;  and  the  term  employment  agency 
means  and  includes  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office,  employment 
bureau,  or  other  agency  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment, or  the  acting  as  agent  for  procuring  such  work  or  employment  where  a 
fee  or  other  valuable  thing  is  exacted,  charged  or  received  for  registration  or  for 
procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situation  of  any  kind  or 
for  procuring  or  providing  help  for  any  person,  excepting  procuring  employment 
as  school  teachers  exclusively. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  any  such  employment  agency^ 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  unless  every  such  person  shall  prociire  a 
license  therefor  from  the  state  comptroller  authorizing  the  licensee  to  open,  keep 
or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by 
the  comptroller  upon  the  payment  to  him  of  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first 
year,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  such 
employment  agency  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
tlie  first  year,  and  twelve  and  one-half  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each 
and  every  such  agency  in  cities  of  the  second  class.  Every  license  shall  contain  a 
designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed 
shall  carry  on  the  said  employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license. 
No  saloon  keeper  shall  conduct  an  employment  agency,  or  act  as  agent  for  procur- 
ing work  or  employment,  in  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Section  3.  The  state  comptroller  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with  his  appli- 
cation for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by 
the  comptroller  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties, 
terms,  conditions,  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act.  The  comptroller  is  au- 
thorized to  cause  an  action  or  actions  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions;  and  he 
may  also  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  person  licensed  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  so  licensed  to  keep  a  register  in 
which  shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every 
applicant  for  employment,  and  the  name  and  address  of  Ids  or  her  last  employer, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  employ  such  applicant. 
Such  licensed  person  shall  also  enter  in  a  register  the  name  and  address  of  every 
person  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  a  servant,  and  the  name  and  nature 
of  the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at 
all  reasonable  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  or  his  agents. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  sach  licensed  person  to  give  to  each 
and  every  applicant  for  employment  or  work,  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable 
thing  shall  be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be 
stated  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing,  the 
date,  the  name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  on  a 
separate  receipt  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  appli- 
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cant  shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  said  applicant 
shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by  the  procurement 
or  agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid 
then  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such  applicant  upon 
demand  being  made  therefor  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
paid  or  delivered  by  said  aijplicant  to  said  licensed  person.  Every  receipt  aforesaid 
shall  have  printed  on  the  back  thereof,  in  the  English  language,  a  copy  of  this 
section,  and  every  such  licensed  person  shall  cause  a  plain  and  legible  printed  copy 
of  this  act  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such  agency  or  place  of  business. 
No  such  licensed  person  shall  print,  paint,  publish  or  display  on  any  sign,  window 
or  in  any  publication  the  name  or  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  state  of  New  York 
free  employment  bureau. 

Section  6.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  knowingly  send  or  cause  to  be  sent 
any  female  help  or  servants  to  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame,  or  assig- 
nation house,  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes. 
No  such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent 
notice  or  advertisement,  or  give  any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  i)romise 
concerning  or  relating  to  work  or  employment  to  any  one  who  shall  register  for 
employment ;  and  no  such  licensed  jjerson  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  such  regis- 
ter, or  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  look  after  the 
enforcement  of  this  act.  If  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  its  pro- 
visions are  disregarded  or  violated  he  shall  report  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  wherein  such  alleged  violations  shall  take  place,  the  facts  relating  to  the 
violating  thereof,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  begin 
and  carry  on  a  proper  criminal  prosecution  for  such  violation.  Any  person  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. One-half  of  the  fines  imposed  and  of  penalties  recovered  under  this  act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  iise  and  expend  the  same  in 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  investigating  violations  of  this  act,  and  in  securing  in- 
formation regarding  the  same. 

Section  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  relating  to  emploj'ment 
agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  except  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  known  as  the 
labor  law. 

Section  9.    This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
one. 

Assembly,  No.  1019. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  in  New  York  City  is  very  interesting,  but  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  Among  the  subjects  covered  in  it  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Employes  should  not  leave  work  without  just  cause  ; 
old  people  not  wanted ;  old  age  pensions  ;  duration  and  causes 
of  idleness  ;  orders  for  help  from  rural  districts ;  the  unenvi- 
able life  of  hotel  cleaners :  poor  food  and  sleeping  quarters  ; 
private  employment  agencies  and  padrones  ;  a  state  labor  ex- 
change ;  caretaking  of  the  aged ;  literates  and  illiterates ; 
Convention  of  Superintendents  of  State  Free  Employment 
Bureaus  held  in  New  Orleans,  April  1,  1902. 
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The  sum  of  $5,000  is  appropriated  for  the  New  York  City 
office.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  $1,000  more 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  advertising. 

Ohio.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  is  deemed  absolutely  essential  b}^  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Free  Employment  offices.  The  Super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  Columbus  office  says  :  "  The  pro- 
vision made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  which  enables  us  to 
advertise,  although  limited,  has  been  very  beneficial,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  further  legislation  may  be  secured  to  the 
end  that  we  ma}'  be  enabled  to  keep  a  standing  advertisement 
in  all  of  our  daih'  papers." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  office, 
the  advertising  afforded  this  office,  although  somewhat  limited, 
has  proved  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Dayton  office  says  :  "  The  special 
appropriations  for  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  already  show 
their  beneficial  effects." 

The  Suj^erintendent  of  the  Toledo  office  remarks  :  "  The 
small  allowance  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  advertising 
has  shown  excellent  results.  The  efficiency  of  the  Free  Em- 
ployment office  will  be  greatly  increased  by  regular  and  more 
liberal  advertisino^." 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  Free  Employment  Bureaus 
secure  situations  principally  for  unskilled  labor,  and  that  is,  no 
doubt,  true  in  many  instances.  The  registration  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  office  covered  the  following  branches 
of  employment :  Office  Avork ;  mercantile  help,  dry  goods, 
grocery,  jewelry,  clothing,  and  hardware  ;  bookkeepers,  teach- 
ers, shipping  clerks,  travelling  salesmen,  tutors,  stenographers, 
companions  :  bricklaying  contractors,  laundry  work,  cabinet- 
makers ;  miscellaneous  trades  in  wood  working,  barbers,  print- 
ers, carpenters,  stationar}"  engineers,  carriage  shop  workers, 
telegraph  operators,  painters  and  paperhangers,  tinners,  furni- 
ture finishers,  inside  varnishers,  hard-wood  finishers,  and  shoe- 
makers ;  shop  work,  tailoress,  cand}^  factory  workers,  clerk  in 
retail  confectioner}'  store,  shoe  factory  help,  laundry  girls,  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses  ;  hotel  and  restaurant  help  ;  teamsters, 
hostlers,  watchmen,  farm  hands,  janitors,  errand  hoys,  repair 
men,  men  and  women  to  do  housework,  and  washerwomen. 
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Washington.  The  Labor  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Seattle  supplies  the  following  account  of  the  origin,  organiza- 
tion and  method  of  the  work  of  his  department  : 

Public  Employment  Office,  Oct.  22,  1903. 

The  original  law  under  which  the  Public  Employment  Office  of  Seattle  was 
operated  was  an  amendment  to  the  City  Charter,  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
being  purely  a  municipal  act  and  having  no  relation  to  any  state  law.  The  city 
adopted  in  1896  a  new  charter  which  incorporated  the  principal  features  of  the  old 
law  but  made  the  bureau  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  Department.  (See  below.) 
The  law  under  which  the  bureau  is  operated  is  a  very  simple  one  and  leaves  to  the 
Labor  Commissioner  the  management  of  details  according  to  his  judgment.  The 
simplicity  of  the  law  is,  in  my  mind,  a  strong  point,  for  it  enables  the  person  in 
charge  to  obtain  results  with  as  little  formality  as  is  consistent  with  good  business 
judgment.  In  this  Western  country  the  registration  of  each  applicant  for  employ- 
ment would  be  of  comparatively  little  value,  because  so  many  persons  seeking 
work  have  no  permanent  abode.  The  better  plan,  as  it  seems,  would  be  to  register 
those  who  are  permanently  located  and  who  seem  to  be  especially  qualified  along 
any  given  line,  and  request  others  to  make  frequent  calls  at  the  office  when  seeking 
employment.  "We  have  found  that  by  this  means  we  can  obtain  the  desired  result 
as  satisfactorily  and  much  more  promptly  than  by  other  methods.  For  the  above 
reasons  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  applica;nts  for  employment. 
It  would  require  two  additional  clerks  to  do  this  work  together  with  the  sending 
of  necessary  notices  to  appear  for  employment.  Our  records  as  shown  by  the 
printed  report  for  1901  give  the  number  of  positions  supplied,  that  is,  the  total 
number  of  persons  called  for  by  various  employers.  This  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  number  of  positions  filled,  although  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  exact  record  of 
places  filled,  because  where  the  employment  is  at  a  distance  from  the  city  we  are 
not  able  in  all  cases  to  receive  word  to  that  effect.  The  statistics  for  the  year  1902 
are  as  follows: 

Number  of  positions  supplied,  male, <        .     19,242 

Number  of  positions  supplied,  female, 5,183 

Number  of  hop  pickers, 1,480 

Total, 25,905 

The  cost  of  operation  for  the  year  was  $1,321,  or  5  i^o  cents 
for  each  position. 

The  year  1903  will  doubtless  show  larger  results  than  any 
previous  year,  the  work  of  the  first  10  months  showing  a  total 
number  of  positions  furnished  24,866,  witli  a  prospect  of 
30,000  for  the  entire  year.  Tlie  itemized  lists  of  employment 
found  on  pages  40  to  42  of  the  annual  report  of  1901  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  positions  which  call  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  help.  A  large  majority  are  for  work  requiring 
comparatively  little  skill,  while  the  minority  represent  almost 
every  trade  and  occupation. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  office  excluding  hop 
pickers  and  logging  for  the  year  1902  was  5  %o  cents.     Our 
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total  expense  account  does  not  include  rent,  fuel,  telephone 
and  light,  these  expenses  being  borne  by  the  city  in  a  general 
account. 

These  items  if  attached  to  the  figures  given  would  probably 
make  the  total  expense  $1,730.  The  annual  appropriation 
made  by  the  City  Council  for  the  expenses  of  this  bureau  is 
inadequate  for  obtaining  the  best  results.  We  are  allowed  help 
sufficient  for  actual  office  work  onl}^  Greater  results  could  be 
obtained  with  an  additional^  clerk.  We  are  allowed  also  $5 
a  month  for  advertising,  which  at  the  rates  charged  by  the  local 
papers  does  not  accomplish  much :  yet,  hampered  as  we  are  in 
these  respects,  results  are  obtained  of  which  Ave  are  not  ashamed. 

Sections  16  and  17,  of  Article  XVI.  of  the  City  Charter, 
are  as  follows  : 

ction  16.  —  The  Chief  Examiner  and  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  employ  a  chief  examiner  to  superintend  any  examination  held  under 
this  article.  He  sliall  be  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  as  such  shall  keep  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings,  preserve  all  reports  made  to  it  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
examinations  held  under  its  direction  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  com- 
mission may  prescribe.  He  shall  be  ex-otiicio  labor  commissioner  for  the  city,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  as  such,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  examiner  and  secre- 
tary of  the  civil  service  commission,  to  receive  all  applications  for  labor  by  persons 
desiring  emploj'ment  and  bj''  persons  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  record  their 
names,  when  requested,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  designating  opposite 
the  name  of  each  applicant  the  character  of  labor  or  employment  desired  and  the 
address  of  such  applicant.  To  prevent  abuses  the  commission  may  require  a  de- 
posit of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  from  each  person  applying  for  work  or 
applying  to  employ  labor.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  civil  service  commission,  and  shall  make  such  reports,  and  at 
such  times,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  commission  may  require. 

Section  17.  —  Rooms.  —  Public  Employment  Office.  The  city  council  shall  allow 
the  reasonable  use  of  all  public  buildings  or  halls  for  the  holding  of  examinations 
and  for  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  shall  provide  and  furnish  a  suitable 
office  or  offices  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  article.  The  office  of  the  chief 
examiner  and  labor  commissioner  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Public  Employment 
Office  of  the  City  of  Seattle,"  and  be  centrally  located,  and  a  sign  shall  be  main- 
tained bearing  such  designation.  Such  office  shall  be  a  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  for  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  may,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  civil  service  commission,  collect,  arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics 
relating  to  the  various  branches  of  labor  in  the  city,  and  especially  those  relating 
to  the  commercial,  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

West  Virginia,  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  writes  that 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  is  published  bienniall}^  and,  that  for 
1902-3  not  being  completed,  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to 
give  exact  statistics,  but  he  considers  himself  safe  in  saying 
that  the  work  for  the  second  year  has  been  much  more  exten- 
sive than  for  the  first  year ;  in  fact,  the  work  for  the  first  j^ear 
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was  hampered  on  account  of  the  appropriation  being  insuffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  necessary  advertising. 

Pree  Employment  Offices  Which  have  been  Discontinued. 

California.  The  Commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  supplies  the  following  information  :  ' '  This 
Bureau,  under  the  regime  of  my  predecessor,  in  connection 
with  its  other  work,  maintained  a  free  public  employment  de- 
partment solel}^  on  its  own  initiative,  and  the  funds  used  in  so 
doing  were  drawn  in  part  from  the  regular  contingent  fund  of 
the  Bureau  and  otherwise  were  made  up  of  sums  donated  by 
charitabl}^  inclined  persons.  Since  June,  1897,  no  such  em- 
ployment office  has  been  in  existence  in  this  State." 

Michigan.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics,  in  a  letter,  says  :  ' '  Michigan  has  no  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  establishment  of  free  employment  offices, 
but  in  1891  this  department  took  up  the  work  and  established 
such  offices  at  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  two  principal  lal)or 
centres  in  the  State.  The  result  of  the  work  for  that  year  \vas 
most  satisfactory,  but  during  the  past  year,  1902,  the  demand 
for  labor  has  been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  supply  that  prac- 
tically no  applications  have  been  made  along  this  line.  Under 
this  condition  of  affairs  the  present  Legislature  will  hardly  do 
anything  looking  to  the  establishment  of  such  bureaus." 

Free  Employjient  Offices  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Austria. 

We  present  a  table  showing  the  aggregate  business  of  the  Free 
Employment  offices  in  Austria  for  the  month  of  August,  1903  : 


Sex. 

Applications 
lor  Help 

Applications 

for 

Situations 

Positions 
Filled 

Both  Sexes. 

Males, 

Females 

13,765 

8,904 
4,861 

18,848 

13,088 
5,760 

13,031 

9,344 
3,687 

The  applications  for  help  in  one  month  numbered  13,765  ; 
applications  for  situations  18,848;  situations  were  found  for 
13,031,  being  69.14  per  cent  of  the  number  of  applications  for 
situations. 
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Belgium, 

For  the  month  of  October,  1903,  the  aggregate  business  of 
Labor  Exchanges  subsidized  by  the  communes,  in  six  cities,  is 
shown  in  the  followino-  table  : 


Sex. 

Applications 
for  Help 

Applications 

for 

Situations 

Positions 
Filled 

Both  Sexes. 

Males 

Females,    .        . 

960 

777 
183 

1,295 

1,139 
156 

567 

The  aggregate  business  of  Municipal  Labor  Exchanges  in 
five  cities  of  Belgium  for  the  same  month,  is  given  in  the  next 
table  : 


Skx. 

Applications 
for  Help 

Applications 

for 

Situations 

Positions 
Filled 

•    Both  Sexes. 

Males, 

Females 

252 

195 
57 

765 

657 
108 

137 

Other  institutions  which  furnish  free  employment  in  Belgium, 
together  with  the  operations  of  the  offices  for  October,  may  be 
seen  in  the  followinof  table  : 


Applications  for 
Help 

Applications  fok 
Situations 

Positions 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Filled 

An  vers.— Federation  of  the  Labor 
Exchange, 

Ghent.  —  Antisocialist  Party, 

Malines.  ^  Catholic  "Workmen's 
Circle 

Roulers.  —  Labor  Exchange, 

42 
14 

9 
3 

2 

42 
16 

53 
30 

17 

7 

16 

53 
46 

17 

7 

28 
15 

8 
3 

Totals, 

68 

2 

70 

107 

16 

123 

54 

Canada, 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  supplies  the  following  infor- 
mation :   "So  far  as  employment  offices  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Dominion  or  Provinces  are  concerned,  there  are  none  in 
any  part  of  Canada.  At  the  outside  there  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two  employment  offices  assisted  by  municipal  funds." 

Denmark. 

Tlie  Avork  of  the  Municipal  Labor  Exchange  of  Copenhagen 
has  met  with  much  commendation.  It  is  said  that  the  under- 
taking is  greath^  aided  by  extensive  newspaper  advertising. 
The  following  communication  relates  to  the   subject  of  free 

employment  offices  : 

(Translation) 

Copenhagen,  Nov.  14, 1903. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2d  last,  I  give  you  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

Free  public  employment  bureaus  are  to  be  found  in  only  two  cities  in  Denmark, 
viz.,  Copenhagen  and  Odensee.  Both  bureaus  were  established  by  the  cities  and 
are  maintained  at  the  cities'  expense. 

The  Bureau  at  Copenhagen,  dating  from  July  4, 1901,  secures  employment  of  all 
kinds  for  journeymen  mechanics,  apprentices,  commercial  employes,  domestics, 
and  young  persons  wishing  to  become  apprentices.  The  service  is  free  and  is  open 
to  both  sexes. 

The  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  11  members,  composed  as  follows: 
The  Magistrate  elects  one  member  who  presides;  the  municipal  council  elects 
from  its  midst  two  members;  finally,  the  representatives  of  the  trades  unions  and 
unions  of  the  employers  elect  four  members  each.  In  case  no  valid  election  is 
effected  for  the  two  latter  bodies,  the  municipal  administration  elects  the  necessary 
members,  taking  care  to  have  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employes. 

The  employment  bureau  continues  its  work,  regardless  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 

To  show  the  business  of  the  employment  bureau  at  Copenhagen  in  1902,  I  offer 
the  following  table: 


Applications 
for  Help 


Applications 

for 

Situations 


Positions 
Filled 


Males, 
Females,    . 

Total, 


7,876 
9,517 


17,393 


23,287 
12.535 


35,822 


9,364 
9,984 


19,348 


The  last  column  is  divided  by  nature  of  employment  as  follows: 


Occupations. 

Males 

Females 

General  laborers, 

Agriculture  and  horticulture,         .... 

Trades  and  manufacturing, 

Commerce  and  transportation,         .... 
Unspecified,  domestics,  etc., 

46 

1,187 

5,790 

2,122 

219 

18 

237 

2,575 

1,225 

5,929 

9,364 

9,984 
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Most  of  the  men  included  under  "Trades  and  manufacturing"  were  profes- 
sional or  skilled  workmen,  while  the  other  groups  embrace,  for  the  most  part, 
unskilled  workmen.  Of  the  women  included  in  the  group  "Trades  and  manufac- 
turing" not  fewer  than  1,661  were  seamstresses. 

I  would  add  that  the  waiting  rooms  of  tlie  Bureau  are  arranged  as  reading 
rooms  for  applicants.  Periodicals  are  to  be  found  in  addition  to  a  library  from 
which  books  are  frequently  borrowed. 

The  bureau  at  Odensee  was  opened  February  1,  1901.  It  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  partly  by  the  municipal  council  and  partly  by  the  local  trades 
unions  (of  workingmen). 

In  several  other  cities  the  question  of  establishing  free  public  employment 
bureaus  has  been  discussed,  but  no  others  have  been  opened. 


France. 

The  following 
Employment  offices  in  France  for  the  first  quarter  of  1903 


table  shows  the  aggregate  business  of  Free 


Municipal  Bureaus. 


Applications 
for  Help 


Applications 

for 

Situations 


Positions 
Filled 


Paris, 

Other  cities  (16) , 

Totals, 


15,304 
2,083 


17,.S87 


16,240 
3,447 


19,687 


10J05 
1.455 


12,160 


The  following  are  the  important  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  employment 
bureaus,  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
November  5,  1<K)3 : 

Art.  1.  On  and  after  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  no  license 
shall  be  granted  a  paid  employment  bureau  or  paid  lyrical  or  theatrical  agency. 

No  licenses  are  required  for  free  employment  bureaus  created  by  municipalities 
or  by  trade  groups;  these  are  required  only  to  make  a  declaration.  (Art.  2  and  3.) 
In  each  commune  there  shall  be  kept  open,  at  the  mayor's  office,  a  register  showing 
the  demands  for  and  offers  of  employment  (Art.  4) .  Advertisements  of  the  offices 
and  of  the  demands  for  labor  are  exempt  from  postage.  (Art.  5.)  The  municipal 
authority  may  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  supervision  of  employment 
bureaus  (Art.  7)  ;  no  inn  keeper,  lodging-house  keeper,  restaurant  or  liquor  saloon 
keeper  shall  maintain  an  employment  bureau  in  connection  with  his  business. 
Article  9  provides  penalties. 

Art  11,  Sec.  1.  Following  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  a  resolution, 
passed  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberation  of  the  municipal  council,  may  revoke  licenses 
granted  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  March  25,  1852,  provided  an  indemnity  be  paid 
equal  to  the  selling  value  of  the  office,  which,  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  council  of  the  prefecture.  Sec.  2.  In  no  case  shall  the 
indemnity  exceed  the  total  profits  of  the  three  accounts  preceding  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  present  law.  Sec.  3.  Bureaus  supplying  places  in  a  single  determined 
profession  or  trade  shall  be  suppressed  at  once,  by  a  municipal  resolution.  Sec.  4. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  following  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law, 
all  bureaus  which  shall  not  have  been  suppressed  by  municipal  resolutions  shall 
be  suppressed  by  virtue  of  this  law  and  without  the  indemnities  provided  for  by 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  present  article. 
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Sec.  5.  Indemnity  to  the  holders  of  employment  bureaus  shall  be  paid  by  the 
communes.  The  State  and  the  department,  however,  shall  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense in  equal  amounts  as  follows: 

Bureaus  suppressed  within  two  years 20  per  cent. 

Bureaus  suppressed  the  third  and  fourth  years,  .        .        .15  per  cent. 

Bureaus  suppressed  the  fifth  j^ear, 10  per  cent. 

Article  12  provides  that  employment  bureaus  for  nurses  shall  not  be  affected  by 
this  law  and  shall  remain  subject  to  the  law  of  December  23,  1874.  —  Bulletin  de 
V  Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  November,  1903. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  IhII  is  the  ' '  suppres.sion  "  of 
private  intelligence  offices  and  the  provisions  for  the  paj'^ment 
of  indemnities  to  their  proprietors,  who,  by  the  operation  of 
the  bill,  will  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

Germany. 

We  are  enabled  to  o-ive  the  aofo^regate  business  of  Free  Em- 
ployment  offices  in  83  cities  in  Germany  for  the  month  of 
August,  1903.  The  information  herewith  given  covers  only 
applications  for  situations  and  the  number  of  positions  filled. 


Sbx. 


Applications 

for 

Situations 


Positions 
Filled 


Both  Sexes. 


Males, 
Females, 


78,801 

63,630 
15,171 


59,931 

40,938 
18,993 


From  the  Annales  of  Le  Musee  Social  of  Paris,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  we  translate  the  following  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Free  Employment  offices  in  Germany  : 


The  characteristics  of  the  movement  for  the  organization  oi  paritiitische  Arbeits- 
nachweise  (undenominational  employment  offices — institutions  having  no  equiva- 
lent, to  our  knowledge,  in  France),  which  is  developing  with  increasing  rapidity 
in  Germany,  seem  to  us  to  be  the  following : 

1.  Patrons  and  workmen  have  equal  rights  in  the  management  of  the  work  of 
securing  employment  for  labor;  they  must,  then,  share  equally  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  A  purely  bureaucratic  manageiftent  is  incompatible  with  a  satisfactory  em- 
ployment organization :  the  management  must  be  invigorated  by  co-operation  of 
persons  interested. 

3.  The  expense  of  organization  and  administration  of  employment  bureaus  falls 
upon  the  public,  especially  upon  the  communes,  in  as  far  as  concerns  securing 
immediate  employment. 

4.  The  expense  of  securing  employment  in  neighboring  or  distant  places  falls 
more  naturally  upon  the  State  or  the  di.strict  authorities.  Their  intervention 
should  be  manifested,  also,  in  free  postal,  telephone,  and  railroad  service,  or  at 
least  in  reduced  rates. 
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5.  Service  of  the  bureaus  must  extend  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

6.  It  must  include  domestics  of  both  sexes  as  well  as  artisans,  etc. 

7.  Employment  of  women  must  be  secured  throagh  women. 

8.  In  conducting  the  business  of  the  bureau  contact  between  patrons  and  work- 
men must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  special  places  being  reserved  for  each  group ; 

9.  It  is  ill-advised  and  moreover  impossible  to  follow  strictly  the  order  of  regis- 
tration of  demands  for  employment  in  sending  workmen  to  patrons.  The  manage- 
ment must  be  governed  by  common  sense  in  supplying  each  with  employment 
according  to  his  ability. 

10.  Relations  between  the  employment  bureaus  of  various  localities  must  be 
developed  as  closely  as  possible,  especially  by  means  of  telephone.  Communica- 
tion must  be  held  regularly,  and  practical  use  made  of  the  lists  of  vacant  positions 
in  various  cities  and  towns.  For  this  purpose,  the  district  federations  are  very 
useful.    They  are  able  to  relieve  local  industrial  crises  considerably. 

11.  A  system  as  rigid  as  possible  of  district,  national,  imperial,  even  inter- 
national federations  must  be  established  as  soon  as  there  is  material  to  supply 
real  and  practical  activity  for  these  organizations. 

12.  It  is  indispensable  to  keep  exact  records  of  employment  secured  so  as  to 
control  the  labor  market.  These  stitistics  must  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
uniform  basis  throughout  the  empire.  In  theory,  the  system  of  keeping  statistics 
by  cards  or  checks  is  superior  to  the  register  system  (which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  simple  and  less  expensive) . 

18.  So  far  as  possible  there  must  be  grouped  about  the  official  employment 
bureau  all  the  enterprises  (patronal,  workinen's  or  philanthropic)  which  secure 
employment  as  a  matter  of  general  usefulness,  atide  from  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration. 

14.  To  hinder  one  groiip  (workmen  or  patrons)  from  gaining  ascendency  over 
the  other,  the  presidency  of  the  employment  bureaus  committees  shall  be  given  to 
a  person  not  concerned  in  industrial  conflicts. 

15.  The  employment  bureaus  committees  must  interest  themselves  in  all  enter- 
prises which  bear  upon  the  important  question  of  unemployment  (official  insurance 
against  unemployment,  returning  laborers  to  the  farms,  census  of  the  unemployed, 
work  in  times  of  crisis,  etc.) . 

16.  Securing  employment  for  apprentices  is  a  matter  in  which  the  committee 
may  interest  itself  to  good  purpo.se.  It  m,ay,  also,  in  this  connection  assist  in 
establishing  a  labor  contract. 

17.  The  effort  to  return  to  the  farms  old  agricultural  laborers  who  are  poorly 
equipped  for  work  in  the  cities  ought  to  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  organ- 
ization.   For  this  purpose  work  must  be  done  in  the  country  districts. 

18.  In  case  of  strike  or  lockout,  persons  interested  must  be  informed  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  labor  market. 

19.  Services  of  the  employment  bureau  must  be  free :  At  most  a  deposit  may 
be  required  as  a  guaranty  that  the  workman  will  notify  the  office  as  soon  as  he  has 
secured  employment. 

20.  The  old  practice  of  Umschcm  (seeking  employment  by  going  from  door  to 
door  among  employers)  must  be  combated.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  demand 
the  continued  attendance  of  the  unemployed  at  the  bureau  where  positions  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  persons  present. 

21.  Public  authorities  must  exercise  strict  control  over  the  business  of  securing 
employment. 

22.  The  employment  bureau,  in  order  to  advertise  itself  and  increase  its  activity, 
must  use  every  method  employed  by  business  men  (announcements  and  articles  in 
the  papers,  placards,  circulars,  recommendations  to  persons  interested,  etc.). 

Mr.  Schneider,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Employment  Office 
at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  says  the  institution  at  Munich  is  the 
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model  employDient  office  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  Nurem- 
berg, nearly  all  of  the  first  and  second  class  cities  of  Bavaria 
have  free  employment  offices,  including  Fiirth,  Augsburg, 
Regensburg,  Bavreuth,  Wiirzburg,  etc. 

Mr.  Schneider  has  furnished  this  office  with  a  cop}"  of  the 
law  creating  the  Nuremberg  Municipal  Employment  Office, 
and  of  the  regulations  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  same,  which 
are  appended. 

Lair  creating  the  Municipal  Employment  Office,  Nuremberg  (Bavaria),  according 
to  the  Decree  of  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the  7th  and  21st  of  May,  1895. 
Tlie  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  college 
of  recognized  representatives  of  the  community,  issue  the  following  orders  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  Municipal  Employment  Office  in  Niiremberg. 

1.  A  free  employment  office  shall  be  established  for  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Niiremberg. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  employment  office  to  bring  together  employers  and 
workmen.  Its  activity  shall  extend  to  all  trades  and  callings  and  all  classes  of 
workers,  of  both  sexes,  including  the  so-called  "home  workers"  and  apprentices, 
exception  being  made,  however,  of  female  domestic  servants. 

3.  If  occasion  arise,  the  employment  office,  with  the  approval  of  the  municipal 
council,  may  extend  its  activity  to  the  neighboring  communities  and,  in  as  far  as 
seems  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  purpose,  may  combine  with  other  offices. 

4.  The  employment  office  shall  be  managed  by  a  committee  (Art.  106,  Ordi- 
nances) under  the  supervision  of  the  magistrate,  to  which  committee,  in  addition 
to  the  legal  reporter  as  chairman,  belong  two  associates  of  the  magistrates'  council 
and  of  the  'common  council  and  four  employers  and  four  employes,  of  whom  at 
least  two  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  associate  judges  of  the  industrial  court. 

5.  The  associates  of  the  magistrates'  council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  without  compensation,  but 
the  employers  and  workmen  serving  as  members  of  the  committee  shall  receive 
compensation  of  three  marks  ($0.71)  for  each  session  attended. 

6.  The  business  of  the  employment  office  shall  be  conducted  according  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  magistrate  iipon  recommendation  of  the  committee  (sec.  4) . 

7.  The  magistrate  shall  prepare  an  employment  contract,  with  the  approval  of 
the  recognized  representatives  of  the  community,  and  regulate  its  terms. 

8.  Services  of  the  office  shall  be  free  for  all  employers  and  employes. 

9.  The  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  office  shall  be  borne  by  the 
city  of  Niiremberg. 

Dr.  von  Schuh,  Magistrate  of  the  City. 
Nuremberg,  November  7,  1895. 

Regulations  for  the   Municipal  Employment   Office,  Xiiremherg,  according  to  the 
Decree  of  the  Magistrate  issued  December  fi,  1S95.        < 
The  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Niiremberg,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the 
law  of  November  7,  1895,  establishing  the  municipal  employment  office,  and  having 
heard  the  committee  for  the  latter,  issues  the  following : 

Order  of  Management. 
1.  The  Employment  Office  shall  be  open  every  work  day  at  stated  hours,  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  eight  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  three  to  six 
in  the  afternoon. 
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2.  Lists  shall  be  kept,  of  employers  and  employes  separately,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  For  apprentices  special  unclassified  lists 
shall  be  made. 

3.  The  registration  of  applications  for  employment  must  cover:  Date  of  appli- 
cation, name,  date  and  place  of  birth,  rank,  residence,  nature  of  employment 
desired,  and  remarks.  Registration  of  applications  for  help  must  include:  Date  of 
application,  name  of  employer,  nature  of  the  business,  residence  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, kind  of  help  desired,  and  remarks. 

4.  Registration  in  the  lists  is  made  according  to  applications,  and  ajiplications 
may  be  made  in  any  convenient  manner,  either  in  writing,  in  person,  by  telegraph, 
telephone,  or  other  method.  For  written  applications,  blanks  shall  be  furnished 
without  charge. 

5.  Notice  of  employment  shall  be  prepared  in  writing  and  delivered  to  the  per- 
sons concerned. 

Employers  and  employes,  notified  by  the  oflice,  must  inform  the  office  at  once 
when  they  have  filled  the  positions  offered  by  them  or  have  accepted  the  proposed 
employment.    Note  of  this  information  is  made  on  the  lists. 

6.  Applications  which  are  not  filled  or  withdrawn  within  14  days  are  void  and 
must  be  renewed  in  order  to  receive  further  consideration. 

7.  A  report  of  the  activity  of  the  office  shall  be  made  monthly  to  the  magistrate 
and  to  the  committee,  and  shall  be  published. 

8.  Complaints  of  the  management  of  the  office  shall  be  made  through  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  for  this  purpose  and  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the 
magistrate  after  a  hearing  by  the  committee.  In  urgent  cases  the  magistrate  may 
issue  an  order  deciding  the  matter. 

9.  The  members  of  the  committee  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  investi- 
gate the  management  and  books  of  the  office. 

10.  Changes  in  the  management,  as  well  as  in  the  regulations,  may  be  made  by 
the  magistrate  after  a  hearing  or  upon  suggestion  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  von  Schuh,  Magistrate  of  the  Citij. 
Nuremberg,  December  6,  1895. 

Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  operations  for  11  employment  bureaus, 
for  tlie  month  of  September,  1908,  aggregated  as  follows: 
Applications  for  help,  1,481  ;  applications  for  situations,  2,791  ; 
and  ])Ositions  filled,  929  (748  males  and  181  females). 

The  aggregates  forv  seven  Women's  P^mployment  Bureaus, 
located  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh,  for  the 
month  of  September,  1903,  follow  :  Applications  for  help, 
673;  applications  for  situations,  772;  and  positions  filled, 
179. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  H.  Llewellvn  Smith,  Com- 
missioner for  Labor,  London,  England,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  much  interesting  information  concerning  Free  Employ- 
ment offices  in  London  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  only  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  Labor  Bureaus  in 
England  was  passed  in  1902.  The  text  of  the  law  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Chapter  13.  —  An  Act  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  Labour  Bureaux 
THROUGHOUT  THE  METROPOLIS.     [22ncl  July  1902.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council  of  any  metropolitan  borough  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  labour  bureau. 

2.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  borough  council  in  or  incidental  to  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  rate. 

3.  In  this  Act  the  term  "  labour  bureau"  shall  mean  an  office  or  place  used  for 
the  purpose  of  siipplying  information  either  by  the  keeping  of  registers  or  other- 
wise respecting  employers  who  desire  to  engage  workpeople  and  workpeople  who 
seek  engagement  or  employment. 

4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act,  liK)2. 

The  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  London,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  is  the  head,  supplies  the  following  interest- 
ino^  account : 

Municipal  Labor  Bureaus  in  London. 

The  Battersea  Bureau  was  established  at  the  end  of  1892.  The  Superintendent 
is  an  officer  of  the  Borough  Council  who  devotes  one-third  of  his  time  to  Bureau 
work  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  general  office  work. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  bureau  is  about  $250. 

During  the  12  months  ended  December  27,  1902,  there  were  registered  1,463 
males  and  192  females.  Of  the  males  registered  906  were  general  laborers,  127 
coachmen  and  carmen,  87  porters,  and  the  remainder  were  of  various  other  occu- 
pations. Of  the  females  180  were  charwomen.  Situations  were  found  through 
the  bureau  for  395  males  and  44  females.  Five  men  were  engaged  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor. 

The  St.  Pancras  Bureau,  opened  in  1893,  was  closed  in  July,  1901,  and  re-opened 
in  December,  1902.  Applicants  are  required  to  have  resided  for  at  least  two  weeks 
in  the  Borough  of  St.  Pancras  to  qualify  them  for  registration.  Certain  afternoons 
are  reserved  for  women  applicants.  There  is  a  room  specially  set  apart  at  the 
Bureau  in  which  ladies  may  interview  domestic  servants.  No  fees  whatever  are 
charged.  The  Superintendent  canvasses  employers  on  two  afternoons  a  week  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  applications  for  workpeople.  Newspapers  displaying  adver- 
tisements of  situations  are  posted  up  in  the  Bureau  for  the  information  of  the  un- 
employed. One  or  two  large  firms  in  advertising  vacancies  have  replies  directed 
to  the  Bureau  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  crowd  of  applicants  congregating 
outside  their  business  premises.  In  such  cases  the  Superintendent  selects  from  the 
applicants  about  three  of  the  most  suitable  and  sends  them  to  the  employer.  An 
interchange  between  this  and  other  Metropolitan  Bureatix  has  been  maintained  in 
cases  where  applicants  not  suited  in  St.  Pancras  were  wanted  in  other  districts. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Bureau  is  approximately  §1,000  per  annum. 

In  the  eight  months  from  March  to  October,  1903,  there  were  1,495  fresh  appli- 
cants for  work  and  460  sitaations  were  offered.  Work  was  found  through  the 
Bureau  for  253  persons  with  private  employers  and  for  59  persons  with  Local 
Authorities. 

The  Finshury  Bureau  was  opened  on  March  2,  1903.  Only  persons  resident  in 
the  Borough  are  registered  for  employment.  Names  of  applicants  are  removed 
from  the  register  after  seven  days,  unless  the  application  is  renewed  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  application  to  be  repeated  every  succeeding  seventh  day  so  long  as  unem- 
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ployment  continues.  Two  afternoons  a  week  are  reserved  for  female  applicants. 
The  Superintendent  occupies  a  portion  of  liis  time  in  canvassing  employers. 

The  inclusive  cost  of  the  Bureau  for  the  first  year  is  estimated  at  $800. 

During  the  eight  months  from  March  to  October,  1903,  there  were  1,748  fresh 
applicants  for  work  and  391  situations  were  offered.  Work  was  found  through  the 
Bureau  for  2.S6  persons,  219  being  engaged  by  private  employers  and  17  by  the 
Borough  Council. 

About  seven  per  cent  of  the  applicants  are  females. 

The  Sout/nvark  Bureau  was  opened  on  January  13,  190.3.  Only  persons  who 
are,  and  have  for  three  months  been,  living  in  Southwark  are  qualified  to  register 
for  employment.  Applicants  must  renew  their  application  monthly  so  long  as 
unemployment  continues,  otherwise  their  names  are  removed  from  the  register. 
The  Bureau  does  not  enter  into  questions  of  remuneration. 

A  "  Black  List  "  is  kept  and  men  on  this  list  are  not  recommended  to  employers. 
If  an  applicant  does  not  visit  an  employer  to  whom  he  is  sent,  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  "blacklisted."  Men  must  notify  immedately  change  of  residence  or 
the  fact  that  they  have  obtained  work  through  their  own  efforts.  If  a  man  is  .sent 
for  and  it  is  found  he  is  then  working,  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  any  subsequent 
application  he  may  make,  providing  there  are  other  men  (|ualified  to  be  sent  out. 
A  note,  mental  or  otherwise,  is  made  of  applicants  whose  personal  appearance  may 
reasonably  lead  to  the  supiiosition  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  (as,  e.r/.,  drunkards) . 
Persons  giving  untrue  particulars  are  struck  off  the  register. 

If  desired  the  Bureau  will  make  private  inquiries  as  to  the  character  and  ability 
of  workpeople  but  will  accept  no  responsibility. 

The  actual  working  of  the  Biireau  is  carried  out  by  the  librarian  and  assistants 
at  one  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  Borough.  No  fees  whatever  are  charged.  The 
total  cost  of  working  for  the  first  10  months  has  been  about  $105. 

In  the  eight  montlis  from  March  to  October,  1903,  there  were  1,405  fresh  appli- 
cants and  108  situations  offered.  Situations  were  found  through  the  Bureau  for  65 
persons,  of  whom  all  but  two  were  engaged  by  private  employers. 

The  JfatiDiierfiiiiilli  Bureau  was  opened  on  January  5,  1903.  Applicants  for 
employment  must  have  been  resident  in  the  Borough  for  at  least  14  days  previously 
to  making  application  and  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  two  cents.  Applicants 
must  renew  the^ir  application  every  22nd  day  as  long  as  the  unemployment  con- 
tinues, otherwise  their  names  are  removed  from  the  register.  The  Superintendent 
recommends  applicants  for  employment  according  to  priority  of  application,  but 
employers  may  select  from  the  registered  applicants  any  one  whom  they  consider 
suitable. 

In  the  period  from  January  5  to  October  31,  1903,  there  were  689  male  and  57 
female  applicants.  Of  the  males,  172  were  general  labourers,  152  messengers,  porters, 
etc.,  91  painters,  handymen,  etc.,  84  carmen  and  horsekeepers.  Of  the  females,  37 
desired  charing,  daily  work,  etc.  Employment  was  found  through  the  Bureau  for 
129  males  and  18  females. 

The  amount  expended  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  during  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30th  was  about  $239,  and  during  the  same  period  about  $14  was 
received  for  registration  fees. 

The  Fviham  Bureau  was  opened  on  February  9th,  1903.  Applicants  for  regis- 
tration are  required  to  have  been  resident  in  the  Borough  for  at  least  three  months. 
No  fees  whatever  are  charged.  The  bureau  is  open  from  7  to  10  a.m.  for  men  and 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  for  women.  Employers  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  Registers 
and  select  workers  to  be  sent  on  to  them. 

In  the  six  months  from  February  9  to  August  9,  1903,  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cants was  1,380,  of  whom  116  were  females.  The  males  included  446  general 
labourers  and  excavators,  125  carmen  and  coachmen,  99  carpenters  and  joiners,  87 
painters  and  paper  hangers,  84  porters  for  shops  and  hotels,  75  clerks  and  time 
keepers.    The  females  included  69  charwomen  and  23  women  servants.     The  total 
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number  of  situations  found  through  the  bureaii  was  369,  of  wliich  .'!47  were  for 
males  and  22  for  females. 

The  cost  of  working  the  Bureau  is  estimated  at  about  $450  to  $500  per  annum. 

The  City  of  Westminster  Bureau,  formerly  the  St.  Martin  Bureau,  was  re-opened 
on  January  29,  1903.  Applicants  for  work  must  live  in  the  City  of  Westminster, 
and  are  required  to  fill  in  forms  of  application,  in  which  among  other  particulars 
names  of  references  are  asked  for.  Applicants  are  supplied  with  cards  of  introduc- 
tion to  likely  employers.  Advertisements  are  carefully  scrutinised  with  a  view  to 
applicants  being  assisted  to  apply  for  situations.  Employers  are  canvassed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  and  circularised  by  letter.  Engagements  for  all 
descriptions  of  labour  are  accepted  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Many  employers 
use  the  office  for  interviewing  applicants. 

Two  notice  boards,  one  headed  "  Situations  Vacant  "  and  the  other  "  Situations 
"Wanted  For,"  are  exhibited  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bureau.  The  books  in  xise 
are :  — 

(1)  Two  registers  of  applicants  for  work,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females ; 

(2)  Diary  or  Journal  in  which  is  entered  a  record  of  all  persons  sent  to  apply 
for  situations  and  the  results  ; 

(3)  Employers'  Register  in  which  particulars  supplied  by  employers  in  notify- 
ing vacancies  are  entered  daily. 

The  Staff  consists  of  a  Superintendent  and  a  Junior  Clerk  who  have  no  other 
•duties  but  those  connected  with  the  Bureau.  There  are  no  printed  regulations, 
discretionary  powers  being  given  to  the  Superintendent  supervised  by  the  Town 
Clerk. 

No  fees  are  charged.  The  cost  of  working  the  Bureau  for  this  year  is  estimated 
at  about  $1,125,  exclusive  of  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  light  and  fires,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  establishment  charges  of  the  City  Council. 

During  the  first  eight  months  that  the  Bureau  was  open,  viz.,  from  February  to 
September,  1903,  2,177  persons  were  registered,  of  whom  1,.376  were  men,  186  boys, 
and  615  women.  The  total  number  of  situations  offered  by  employers  was  847. 
The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  through  the  Bureau  was  525,  of  whom  335 
were  males  and  190  females. 

The  Kensington  Labour  Bureau  was  opened  on  November  2nd,  1903.  Applicants 
for  employment  must  be  resident  in  the  Borough  at  the  time  of  their  making  appli- 
cation, but  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  employers.  The  Assistant  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  recommends  applicants  in  order  of  priority  of  application,  but  employers 
may  select  any  one  from  the  registered  applicants.  Application  has  to  be  renewed 
every  15th  day  whilst  unemployment  continues,  otherwise  the  applicant's  name  is 
removed  from  register.  The  bureau  is  open  from  8-11  a.m.  for  men  and  12  noon  to 
1  P.M.  for  women. 

Following  is  given  a  detailed  account,  from  the  same  source, 
of  the  other  municipal  labor  bureaus  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  Kingdom  : 

Provincial  Municipal  Bureaus. 

The  Livei-pool  Bureau  (established  in  January,  1894)  is  open  to  both  sexes  but 
only  registers  applicants  resident  in  the  City  of  Liverpool.  Each  applicant  on 
obtaining  employment  is  required  to  notify  the  fact  on  a  form  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Names  of  applicants  are  removed  from  the  register  after  seven  days,  unless 
notice  is  given  on  the  seventh  day  that  they  are  still  out  of  work,  such  notice  to 
be  repeated  on  every  succeeding  seventh  day  that  they  remain  out  of  employment. 

The  Bureau  is  worked  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  Corporation  Departments, 
and  the  official  in  charge  is  not  occupied  exclusively  upon  the  work.  The  cost  is 
approximately  $500  per  annum.    No  fees  are  charged. 
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In  1902  there  were  1,890  fresh  applicants  for  work  and  32  offers  of  situations. 
Work  was  found  by  the  bureau  in  17  cases. 

The  Plymouth  Bureau  (opened  in  January,  1894)  facilitates  the  eng;agement  of 
unemployed  workpeople  by  advertisements  inserted  iu  local  newspapers,  and  by 
circulars  sent  to  and  occasional  visits  paid  to  employers.  The  Bureau  endeavours- 
to  assure  itself  of  the  fitness,  both  as  to  character  and  ability,  of  those  whom  it 
recommends  for  situations,  applications  being  investigated  if  no  written  character 
is  produced.  The  operations  are  confined  to  bona  fide  residents  in  Plymouth. 
Every  applicant  for  work  is  provided  with  a  card  which  he  must  bring  to  the 
bureau  at  least  every  seven  days,  if  out  of  work,  and  must  send  to  the  Bureau  im- 
mediately on  obtaining  employment. 

The  average  yearly  cost  is  about  ^630. 

In  1902  applications  for  work  were  received  to  the  number  of  2,286  and  1,318 
situations  were  offered  by  employers.  Work  was  found  through  the  Bureau  for 
1,248  persons,  of  whom  72  were  engaged  on  Corporation  Works. 

From  20  to  25  persons  at  various  times  have  been  sent  out  of  the  town  to  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  majority,  it  is  stated,  to  permanent  and  good  situations. 

Females  are  not  registered  at  this  Bureau. 

The  Glasyoiv  Bureau  was  established  by  the  Corporation  in  August,  1896,  for  the 
registration  of  workers  of  every  kind  and  to  provide  an  easy  and  convenient  means 
of  bringing  together  employers  and  persons  of  both  sexes  in  search  of  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent  work.  Each  applicant  is  given  a  card  to  be  filled  in,  signed^ 
and  returned  immediately  on  work  being  obtained  and  is  required  to  report  in  eight 
days  from  the  date  of  registration  if  still  out  of  work  and  to  report  every  succeed- 
ing eighth  day  while  unemployment  continues,  otherwise  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant is  removed  from  the  register. 

The  Corporation  accept  no  responsibility  in  connexion  with  applicants  but 
endeavour  to  assure  themselves  of  the  character  of  those  whom  they  send  to  any 
situation.  Many  applicants  bring  references  from  previous  employers.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  bureau  inquires  as  to  character  and  reason  for  discharge. 

Employers  advertising  for  workpeople  may  cause  applicants  to  apply  at  the 
Bureau,  when  the  most  likely  persons  are  selected  and  sent. 

Duriug  1902  there  were  5,535  new  applicants  for  work.  Of  these  2,337  were 
females,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  domestic  servants.  The  number  of  situa- 
tions offered  was  6,089  of  which  5,646  were  for  females  and  443  for  males.  More 
than  two  thirds  of  the  situations  offered  were  temporary.  The  bureau  found  work 
in  2,090  cases,  67  of  these  being  situations  under  Local  Authorities.  Of  the  situa- 
tions found  1,157  were  permanent  and  933  temporary.  The  number  of  males  who 
were  found  work  by  the  bureau  was  380. 

The  cost  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  was  $1,335,  averaging  63  cents  per  situation 
found. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent  with  one  male  and  one  female  assistant. 
No  fees  are  charged. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  registered  and  sent 
to  work  for  each  year  from  the  head  oflSce  (at  Sydney)  and 
branches  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Department,  February 
17,  1802: 
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Head 

Office 

Branches 

Years. 

Registered 

Sent  to  Work 

Registered 

Sent  to  Work 

1892-93,         

18,600 

8,154 

_ 

_ 

1893-1)4, 

12,145 

10,349 

- 

- 

1894-95, 

13,575 

16,380 

- 

- 

1895-96, 

14,062 

20,576 

- 

- 

Intermediate  period. 

3,283 

5,327 

1,104 

143 

1896-97, 

6,427 

13,718 

1,253 

534 

1897-98, 

4,167 

7,817 

715 

288 

1898-99, 

3,843 

7,228 

686 

224 

1899-1900,     . 

5,487 

6,495 

516 

319 

1900-01, 

10,639 

9,654 

1,613 

149 

1901-02, 

3,634 

5,151 

1,252 

238 

Totals, 

95,862 

110,849 

7,139 

1,895 

The  intermediate  period  referred  to  in  the  table  dates  from 
February  13  to  June  30,  189G,  and  was  occasioned  when  the 
office  year  was  made  uniform  with  the  financial  year.  The 
countiy  branches  were  opened  March  1,  1896. 

We  present  copies  of  notices  sent  to  employers  by  the 
Labor  Commissioner. 

Employers  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Labour  Commissioners  are  prepared  to 
supply,  without  fees  of  any  kind,  all  classes  of  male  and  female  labor.  For  male 
employees,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Labour  Commissioners'  OflSce,  Buckingham 
Street,  Sydney.  For  domestic  servants  and  other  female  labour  apply  to  the  Lady 
Superintendent,  Government  Female  Registry,  Market  and  Castlereagh  Streets, 
Sydney. 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  Secretary  for  Labor,  has  supplied,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  Minister  of  Labor, 
tlie  following  table  covering  the  period  from  1891  to  1903  : 


Number  of  Men  assisted 

by  the 

Department  since  Institution 

to  Date. 

De- 

Private 

Government 

Years. 

Total 

Married 

Single 

pendents 

Work 

Work 

1891-92,          .         .         .         . 

2,593 

1,054 

1,539 

4,729 

1,730 

863 

1892-93, 

3,874 

1,808 

2,066 

7,802 

2,518 

1,356 

1893-94, 

3,341 

1,836 

1,505 

7,M2 

1,019 

2,322 

1894-95, 

3,030 

2,007 

1,023 

8,883 

894 

2,136 

1895-96, 

2,871 

1,880 

991 

8,424 

708 

2,163 

1896-97, 

1,718 

1,084 

634 

4,719 

652 

1,066 

1897-98, 

2,035 

1,163 

872 

4,928 

544 

1,491 

1898-99, 

2,115  ! 

1,178 

937 

4,759  1 

638 

1,477 

1899-1900, 

2,147 

1,115 

1,032 

4,471  i 

486 

1,661 

1900-01, 

3,124 

1,326 

1,798 

5,432 

519 

2,605 

1901-02. 

1,830 

713 

1,117 

2,747 

396 

1,434 

1902-03, 

3,704 

1,492 

2,212 

5,934 
70,770 

580 

3,124 

Totals, 

32,382 

16,656 

15,726 

10,684 

21,698 
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In  explanation  of  the  table  Mr.  Tregear  says  : 

We  do  not  keep  record  of  the  numbers  applying  for  employment.  We  found 
that  such  figures  were  quite  unreliable.  Some  applicants  were  like  "stage- 
soldiers"  turning  up  again  and  again  —  often  at  different  agencies,  till  one  sturdy 
applicant  would  have  added  20  persons  to  the  roll  of  "unemployed."  Another 
again  would,  after  applying,  get  some  work  elsewhere,  but  not  inform  us,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  still  counted  as  unemployed  while  he  had  been  for  weeks  at 
work.    Altogether  we  decided  it  to  be  best  only  to  count  those  we  actually  helped. 

We  have  been  verj-  fortunate  (yet  we  may  have  contributed  to  the  good  fortune) 
by  commencing  our  "  unemployed  "  work  at  a  time  of  great  industrial  trouble,  and 
working  upward  through  always  improving  and  brightening  circumstances.  Our 
task  grew  easier  both  with  better  times  and  increasingly  effective  organization. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  although  nearly  10,000  Australians  arrived  in 
excess  of  departures  last  year  (driven  out  by  slackness  of  work  following  several 
years  of  drought)  they  were  quietly  absorbed  into  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
life  without  notice  by  the  public  or  strain  on  the  department. 

Russia. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics  of  Moscow  : 

(Translation) 

Moscow,  October  18-31,  1903. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2, 1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  city  of  Moscow  has  no  free  public  employment  bureau.  In  addition  to  the 
private  bureaus,  we  have  in  our  city  only  some  employment  bureaus  connected 
with  mutual  aid  societies  or  benefit  organizations,  principally  for  special  classes  of 
clients  (students,  teachers,  apothecaries,  etc.) ,  and,  among  others,  a  semi-municipal 
bureau,  organized  in  1805  by  certain  of  our  benefit  society  bureaus  (founded  in 
1894).  But  this  employment  bureau,  finding  itself  under  the  control  of  one  of 
these  bureaus  (the  others  had  retired  from  the  enterprise),  procures  places  for  only 
about  .300  persons  a  year,  chiefly  domestics.  The  experience  of  this  bureau  dem- 
onstrates that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  central  employment 
bureau  reaching  the  entire  city.  This  question,  raised  by  the  bureaus  of  benefit 
organizations,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  report  presented  in  1899  to  the  City 
Council  of  Moscow  by  our  municipal  administration  and  accompanied  by  a  plan 
for  the  management  of  a  free  public  employment  bureau.  Since  this  plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council  and  presented  to  the  central  authorities  for  decision, 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  our  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  free  public  employment  bureau  at  Moscow  has  not  been  definitely  decided. 
I  can,  at  present,  send  j'ou  only  a  memoir  written  by  the  late  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  M.  Douchowskoi,  concerning  the  organization  in  question,  and 
the  report  (above  mentioned)  of  the  municipal  administration  of  Moscow  on  the 
subject  (both  publications  in  Russian) . 

GENERAL    SUMMARY. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  record  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Ohio  was  the  first  State  in  the  countr}^  to  organize  free  em- 
ployment offices.  In  1890  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  such  offices  in  five  of  the  largest  cities,  and  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  that  State,  these 
offices  are  proving  of  great  benefit  to  the  working  people  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  followins:  table  are  shown  the  States  havino^  free 
employment  offices,  the  year  in  which  established,  by  what 
official  supervised,  and  the  annual  salaries  of  tlie  persons  in 
charge,  assistants  and  clerks. 


States 
Having  Free 

Emplot- 
MENT  Offices. 


Years 
in  which 
Estab- 
lished 


Connecticut, 
Illinois,     . 

Kansas,  . 
Maryland, 

Minnesota, 
Missouri,  . 
Montana,  . 

Nebraska, 

New  York, 
Ohio, 

Washington, 
West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 


1901 
1899 

1901 
1902 

1901 
18f» 
1895 

1897 

1896 
1890 
1894 
1901 
1901 


Supervised  bt  — 


Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics,  .... 
Director  of  Free  Employment, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 

Statistics,       .... 
Municipalities, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Common  Councils  of  Municipali 

ties,         

Deputy    Commissioner    of    Labor 

and  Industrial  Statistics,  . 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  . 


Annual  Salaries  of  ■ 


Person 

in 
Charge 


$1,200 

1,500 
1,200 


900 
1,200 


2,000 
1,200 

1,200 


Assist- 
ant 


$1,200 


900 


$1,000 


900 


600* 
600' 


*  Laborer  and  messenger. 


As  we  have  stated,  Ohio  establislied  the  first  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureaus  in  1890;  in  the  other  12  States  the  clironologi- 
cal  order  has  been  as  follows  :  Washington,  1894 ;  Montana, 
1895  ;  New  York,  1896  ;  Nebraska,  1897  ;  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, 1899;  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  1901 ;  Maryland,  1902. 

In  10  of  the  States  the  offices  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor;  in  one  State,  Kansas,  there  is  a 
Director  of  Free  Employment,  while  in  two  States,  Minnesota 
and  Montana,  they  are  municipal  organizations.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  the  only  office  is  located  in  Seattle,  and  it  is  in 
reality  a  municipal  organization.  In  Illinois  the  Superintend- 
ent is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  Kansas  the  Superintendent  is  also 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  Montana  the  offices  are  con- 
trolled by  the  municipalities,  but  the  Superintendent  reports 
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annually  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry. 
The  highest  salary  to  a  superintendent  is  paid  in  New  York, 
$2,000;  Illinois  pays  $1,500;  Minnesota,  $900;  the  uniform 
rate  in  the  other  States  represented  is  $1,200  a  yesir.  In  many 
cases,  as  has  been  shown,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  offices 
are  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Labor  Bureaus,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  quote  actual  salaries  paid. 

In  the  second  summary  table  are  shown  the  States  having 
free  employment  offices,  the  number  of  applications  for  help, 
applications  for  situations,  positions  filled,  percentages  of 
positions  filled  to  applications  for  situations,  and  the  per  capita 
cost  of  each  position  filled. 


Percentages 

Statks  Having  Frke  Em- 

Appli- 

Applica- 
tions 

Positions 

of  I'osi- 
tlons  Filled 

Per  Capita 
Cost  of 

ployment  Offices. 

Help 

for  Situa- 

Filled 

to  Appli- 

Each Po- 

tions 

cations  for 

sition  Filled 

Situations 

Connecticut 

10,966 

14,198 

7,679 

54.09 

$1.32 

Illinois,    . 

47,497 

44,9(X) 

40,181 

89.49 

0.59 

Kansas,     . 

1,4:^4 

1,588 

1,281 

80.67 

0.32 

Maryland, 

696 

734 

205 

27.93 

- 

Minnesota, 

- 

- 

5,175* 

- 

0.33 

Missouri,  . 

15,944 

11,836 

7,263 

61.36 

0.51 

Montana, . 

5,807 

7,288 

4,856 

66.63 

0.61 

Nebraska, 

1,564 

2,034 

1,402 

68.93 

2.01 

New  York, 

4,106 

5,903 

3,662 

62.04 

1.36 

Ohio, 

36,613 

26,968 

21,428 

79.46 

- 

Washington,     . 

- 

- 

25,905» 

- 

0.05 

West  Virginia, 

1,304 

1,208 

1,044 

86.42 

0.96 

Wisconsin, 

23,019 

22.077 

20,772 

94.09 

0.47 

Totals,     . 

148,950 

138,734 

109,773t 

79.12 

- 

*  Not  included  in  totals. 


t  Minnesota  and  Washington  not  included. 


For  obvious  reasons  the  figures  for  Washino^ton  and  Min- 
nesota  are  not  included  in  the  total  of  the  column  headed 
"  positions  filled." 

Vaiying  periods  are  covered  by  these  returns.  In  Mary- 
land, the  report  covers  six  months,  ending  January  1,  1903  ; 
in  Minnesota,  from  November  4,  1901,  to  December  31,  1902; 
in  Montana,  a  period  of  17  months;  in  Nebraska,  seven 
months,  ending  October  1,  1903;  in  Wisconsin,  a  period  of 
124  weeks;  in  the  other  States,  the  period  covers  one  year. 
The  time  covered  by  the  returns  has  no  particular  efiect  upon 
the  figures  presented.  The  presentation  of  most  value  is  the 
column  showing  the  percentages  of  positions  filled  to  applica- 
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tions  for  situations.  The  lowest  percentage  was  27.93,  in 
Maryland ;  the  highest,  94.09  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  average  for 
the  13  States  was  79.12;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  each  100 
applications  for  situations,  79  persons  were  supplied  with 
work. 

The  next  table  shows,  for  eight  foreign  countries,  the  period 
covered  by  the  returns,  applications  for  situations,  positions 
filled,  percentages  of  positions  filled  to  applications  for  situa- 
tions. 

Offices  in  Foreign  Countries. 


COCNTKIES. 

Period  Covered 

Applica- 
tions 

for  Situa- 
tions 

Positions 
Filled 

Percentages  of 

Positions 
Filled  to  Appli- 
cations 
for  Situations 

Austria,      .... 

August,              190.3, 

18,848 

13,031 

69.14 

Belgium 

October,             1903, 

2,183 

758 

34.72 

Denmark,  .... 

One  Year,          1902, 

35,822 

19,348 

54.01 

France 

First  Quarter,  1903, 

19,687 

12,160 

61.77 

Germany,  .... 

August,             1903, 

78,801 

59,931 

76.05 

Great  Britain,  . 

September,       19il3, 

3,563 

1,108 

31.10 

Mew  South  Wales,   . 

One  Year,    1901-02, 

4,886 

5,389 

110.29 

New  Zealand,    . 

One  Year,    1901-02, 

3,704 

"" 

The  lowest  percentage  is  31.10  for  Great  Britain ;  the  high- 
est, 110.29  for  New  South  Wales;  this  excess  over  100  per 
cent  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  applications  filed  the 
previous  year  were  supplied  \vith  situations  in  the  year  suc- 
ceeding. Each  line  in  this  table  must  be  considered  by  itself ; 
the  returns  are  made  on  such  different  bases  that  they  offer  no 
opportunity  for  satisfactory  comparison  ;  under  Denmark,  only 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  is  included  ;  for  Belgium,  an  aggre- 
gate is  given  for  all  the  ofiices  subsidized  by  the  communes  or 
otherwise;  for  Great  Britain,  an  aggregate  only  is  given  ;  for 
New  Zealand,  the  number  reported  is  called  "assisted"  for 
the  reason  that  the  majority  of  them  were  furnished  with  em- 
ployment on  public  works. 

Statistics  of  Unemployment. 
In  taking  the  Decennial  Census  in  1895,  provision  was  made 
upon  the  population  schedules  for  securing  information  as  to 
the  degree  of  employment  and  unemployment  during  the  Cen- 
sus year.  We  reproduce  the  table  showing  the  results  for  the 
year. 
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Employment  and  Unemployment. 

— 1895.     For  the  State. 

Classification. 

Employed 

con- 
tinuously 

dur- 
ing Census 

Year 

Un- 
employed 

con- 
tinuously 

dur- 
ing Census 

Year 

Irrcpru- 
larly  Em- 
ployed 
dur- 
ing Cen- 
sus Year 

Covered 
by  the 
Inquiry 

To  whom 
the  Inquiry 
was  In- 
applicable 
during  Cen- 
sus Year 

Popula- 
tion 

Number  of  persons,    . 
Percentages  of  persons 
covered  by  the  inquiry. 
Percentages  of  population, 

664,986 
71.83 

8,339 
0.90 

252,456 

27.27 

925,781 

100.00 
37.03 

1,574,402 
62.97 

2,500,183 
100.00 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1895  was  2,500,183.  The 
inquiry  as  to  employment  or  unemployment  was  ap})licable  to 
925,781,  or  37.08  per  cent  of  the  total  })opulation.  It  was 
inapplicable  to  1,574,402,  or  62.97  per  cent  of  the  total 
population . 

The  number  employed  continuously  during  the  Census  year 
was  664,986,  or  71.83  per  cent  of  the  925,781  persons  covered 
by  the  inquiry. 

Those  unemployed  continuously  during  the  Census  year 
numbered  8,339,  and  252,456  were  irregularly  employed  dur- 
ing that  period. 

If  we  aggregate  the  figures  for  those  unemployed  continu- 
ously and  those  irregularly  employed,  we  obtain  a  total  of 
260,795,  or  28.17  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  covered 
by  the  inquiry.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  925,781  persons 
to  whom  the  inquirj^  was  applicable,  28  in  every  100  were  out 
of  employment  at  some  time  during  the  Census  year.  Bring- 
ing this  to  the  basis  of  a  monthly  average,  we  get  for  a  result 
21,733  ;  or,  in  other  words,  during  each  month  of  the  Census 
year,  on  an  average,  there  Avere  nearly  22,000  persons  out  of 
employment. 

By  the  United  States  Census,  taken  in  1900,  Boston  had  a 
population  of  560.892  ;  Worcester,  118,421  ;  and  Fall  River, 
104,863.  We  present  for  these  three  cities  the  status  of  em- 
ployment and  unemplo3"ment,  drawn  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1895,  on  the  same  basis  as  previously  shown 
for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
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Employment  and  Unemployment.     Three  Cities,  1895. 


Classification. 


Boston 

Worcester 

496,920 

98,767 

155,784 

27,130 

2,357 

35,306 

193,447 

559 

8,296 

35,985 

,303,473 

62,782 

100.00 

100.00 

38.93 

36.43 

61.07 

63.57 

100.00 

100.00 

80.53 

75.39 

1.22 
18.25 

1.55 

23.06 

Fall  River 


Total  Population. 

Persons  employed  continuously  during  Census 
year, 

Persons  unemployed  continuously  during  Census 
year, 

Persons  irregularly  employed  during  Census  year. 

Persons  covered  by  the  inquiry,       .... 

Persons  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  inapplicable 
during  Census  year, 

Percentages  of  Population. 
Persons  covered  by  the  inquiry,        .... 
Persons  to  whom  the   inquiry  was  inapplicable 
during  Census  year, 

Percentages  of  Persoyis  Covered  by  the  Inquiry. 

Persons  employed  continuously  during  Census 
year 

Persons  unemployed  continuously  during  Census 
year 

Persons  irregularly  employed  during  Census  year, 


89,203 
14,736 

161 
24,962 
39,859 

49,344 

100.00 
44.68 

55.32 

100.00 

36.97 

0.40 
62.63 


The  population  of  Boston  iu  1895,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
was  49(3,920;  Worcester,  98,7()7;  and  Fall  River,  89,203. 

The  results  contained  in  the  previous  table  may,  for  pur- 
poses of  ready  analysis,  be  brought  into  a  more  compact  form, 
as  follows  : 


Cities. 

Unemployed 
continuously  or 

irregularly 

during  Census 

Year 

Percentages  of 

Number  covered 

by  the  Inquiry 

Average  Un- 
employment per 
Month  of 
Census  Year 

Number  In  Each 
One  Hundred 
Persons  Unem- 
ployed at 
Some  Time  dur- 
ing Census  Year 

Boston,     .... 

Worcester, 

Fall  River,      . 

37,663 

8,855 

25,12a 

19.47 
24.61 
63.03 

3,139 

738 
2,094 

19-- 
24-- 
63-- 

In  Boston  during  the  Census  year,  which  ended  May  1, 
1895,  out  of  each  100  persons  covered  by  the  inquiry  19 -j-  were 
out  of  em})loyment  at  some  time  during  the  year ;  in  Worcester 
the  number  was  24-}-  ;  and  in  Fall  River,  63-|-. 


Private  Intelligence  Offices. 
There  are,  upon  the  statute  books,   many  laws  relating  to 
private  intelligence  offices,  which  define  explicitly  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  be  conducted.     We  present  the  following 
extracts  : 
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Chapter  102.  —  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Intelligence  Offices. 

Section  23.  Whoever,  without  a  license  therefor,  establishes  or  keeps  an  intel- 
ligence office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  giving  information  concerning  places 
of  employment  for  domestics,  servants  or  other  laborers,  except  seamen,  or  for 
procuring  or  giving  informatiou  concerning  such  persons  for  or  to  employers,  or  for 
procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  employment  in  business,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  office  is  so  kept. 

Section  24.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city  except  Boston,  and  in  Boston, 
the  board  of  police,  and  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  may,  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section,  grant  licenses  to  suitable  persons,  .subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
inclusive,  and  may  revoke  them  at  pleasure. 

Section  25.  The  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  shall  not  receive  or  accept  any 
money  from  a  person  seeking  employment  through  the  agency  of  such  office,  unless 
employment  of  the  kind  demanded  is  furnished. 

Section  26.  If  a  person  who  receives  employment  through  the  agency  of  an 
intelligence  office  is  discharged  by  his  employer  within  ten  days  after  the  time  of 
entering  upon  such  employment,  and  such  discharge  is  not  caused  bj'  his  inability, 
incompetence,  refusal  to  perform  the  work  required  or  other  fault,  tlie  keeper  of 
such  intelligence  office  shall  on  demand  refund  to  him  five-sixths  of  the  amount 
paid  to  such  keeper  by  tlie  employer  on  account  of  such  employment. 

Section  27.  City  and  town  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  granting 
licenses  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offices  shall  cause  sections  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight,  inclusive,  to  be  printed  on  every  such  license.  They  shall  also  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  shall  furnish  to  each  keeper  of  a  licensed  intelligence  office  copies  of 
said  sections,  printed  upon  cardboard  in  type  of  a  size  not  smaller  than  pica,  and 
each  licensee  shall  conspicuously  post  three  of  said  printed  copies  in  each  room 
occupied  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  such  intelligence  office. 

Section  28  If  a  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
three  preceding  sections,  his  license  shall  be  revoked  and  he  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  18(3.  Licenses  granted  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offices,  dealers  in 
junk,  old  metals  and  second  hand  articles,  pawnbrokers  and  keepers  of  billiard 
saloons,  pool  or  sipjno  rooms  or  tables,  bowling  alleys,  skating  rinks  and  picnic 
groves,  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  granted, 
except  in  Boston,  where  they  shall  be  signed  bj^  a  majority  of  the  board  of  police. 
Every  such  license  shall,  before  being  delivered  to  tlie  licensee,  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town,  or  in  Boston,  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  police,  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Such  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  licensee, 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  building  or  place  in  such  city  or  town  in  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  May  follow- 
ing, unless  sooner  revoked.  The  board  issuing  such  a  license  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  forty  (relating  to  pawnbrokers) ,  receive,  for  the  use  of  the  city  or 
town,  such  amount,  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  each  license,  and  in  Boston,  for  a 
pawnbroker's  license,  such  amount,  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  as  the  board  considers 
reasonable. 

Section  187.  Such  licenses  may  be  granted  in  April  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  May  following. 

Section  188.  A  license  issued  as  aforesaid  shall  not  protect  the  holder  thereof 
in  a  buildfng  or  place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license  unless  consent  to 
removal  is  granted  by  the  licensing  board. 

Section  189.  Upon  the  revocation  of  such  a  license,  such  clerk  shall  note  the 
revocation  upon  the  face  of  the  record  thereof,  and  shall  give  written  notice  to  the 
licensee  by  delivering  it  to  him  in  person  or  by  leaving  it  at  the  place  of  business 
designated  in  the  license. 
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la  the  city  of  Boston,  private  intelligence  offices  are  under 
control  of  the  Police  Department,  and  the  Board  of  Police, 
consisting  of  three  members,  fixes  the  rules  relating  to  such 
offices. 

We  present  the  form  of  certiticate  and  the  rules  relating  to 
Intelligence  Offices  of  Class  I  and  Class  II. 

CLASS  I. 
Headquarters,  37  Pemberton  Square.  Revised  March,  1902. 

City  of  Boston  Police  Department, 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Police. 


INTELLIGENCE   OFFICE  LICENSE. 


No. Fee, 


THIS    IS    TO   CERTIFY    THAT 


is  hereby  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Police  for  the  City  of  Boston,  to  keep  an  Intel- 
ligence Office,  at ^ 

in  said  City,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  190  ,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
giving  information  to  applicants  for  employment  of  the  kind  named  in  the  Rule 
of  the  Board  of  Police  relating  to  Intelligence  Offices,  Class  1,  Section  1,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  such  applicants  to  em- 
ployers, in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board  of  Police. 

Bide  relating  to  Intelligence  Offices. 
Class  I. 

1.  The  Board  of  Police  will,  upon  petition,  license  suitable  persons  to  establish 
and  keep  intelligence  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  giving  information 
concerning  places  of  emploj'ment  for  employees  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  for  ac- 
countants, clerks,  draughtsmen,  stenographers,  typewriters,  bookkeepers,  cashiers, 
employees  in  mercantile  or  other  business  houses,  employees  in  warebou.ses,  por- 
ters, night  watchmen,  railroad  employees,  gardeners,  persons  in  charge  of  farms, 
dairymen,  superintendents  of  country  estates,  masons,  plumbers,  painters,  tailors, 
plasterers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  other  mechanics,  truckmen, 
teamsters,  barbers,  engineers,  firemen  and  compositors. 

Intelligence-office  keepers,  under  Class  1,  shall  be  entitled  to  contract  in  writing 
with  the  person  applying  for  business  employment  for  the  payment  by  the  em- 
ployee, at  a  time  mutually  agreed  upon,  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  week's 
wages  in  the  employment  furnished  ;  except  that,  if  the  applicant  for  employment 
is  discharged  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  such  employment 
the  intelligence-office  keeper  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  applicant  for 
employment  more  than  one  day's  pay  for  each  week  or  fraction  thereof  that  the 
employee  has  remained  in  the  employment  furnished.  The  fee  for  a  license  under 
Class  1  shall  be  fifty  dollars  (.$50).     (Rev.  Laws,  c.  102,  ^^  186 ;  Police  Rule.) 

2.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  1,  shall  post  his  license 
and  two  copies  of  this  rule  in  conspicu9us  places  on  the  premises  occupied  by  him  ; 
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and,  further,  shall  post  on  his  outside  door  a  sign  with  his  name  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper  thereon.     (Police  Rule.) 

3.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  1,  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  applicants  placed  in  positions,  also  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  employers  with  whom  applicants  are  placed,  and  also 
any  and  all  .sums  of  money  which  may  he  received  of  any  person  for  such  services ; 
and  such  records  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  either  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  or  any  person  by  them  authorized.     (Police  Rule.) 

4.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  1,  who  directs  any 
applicant  for  employment  to  an  employer,  shall,  if  it  shall  appear  that  no  employ- 
ment of  the  kind  applied  for  was  vacant  at  the  place  to  which  such  applicant  was 
directed,  refund  to  such  aiiplicant,  within  four  days  of  demand,  any  sums  paid  by 
him  for  transportation  in  going  to  and  returning  from  said  employer,  and  all  fees 
paid  by  the  applicant.     (Police  Rule.) 

5.  Applications  for  all  licenses  issued  i>ur.suant  to  this  rule  shall  be  filed  at  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Police  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  be  examined 
and  reported  on  by  the  officer  detailed  to  the  intelligence-office  service.  Such 
licenses  may  be  granted  during  the  month  of  April,  to  take  effect  the  first  day  of 
May  next  ensuing.  Such  licenses  shall  continue  in  force  until  May  first  next  suc- 
ceeding their  date,  iinless  sooner  revoked.  (Rev.  Laws,  c.  102,  ^^^^  186  and  187; 
Police  Rule.) 

All  persons  shall  state  in  their  applications  the  place  they  propose  to  occupy, 
and  no  such  license  shall  be  valid  to  the  holder  thereof  in  a  building  or  place  other 
than  that  designated  in  the  license  unless  consent  to  the  removal  is  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Police.     (Rev.  Laws,  c.  102,  ^^  188 ;  Police  Rule.) 

6.  All  licenses  granted  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offices  will  be  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  will  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Police  in  a  book  kei)t  for  that  purpose  before  being  delivered  to  the  licensee.  Such 
Ucen.se  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  person  licensed,  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  the  building  or  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on .     (Rev.  Laws,  c.  102,  ^^  186.) 

7.  Whoever,  as  proprietor  or  keeper  of  an  intelligence  or  employment  office, 
either  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  employee,  .sends  any  woman  or  girl  to 
enter  (as  an  inmate  or  servant)  a  hou.se  of  ill-fame,  or  other  place  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  the  character  of  which  on  reasonable  inquiry  could 
have  been  ascertained  by  him,  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  (Rev.  Laws,  c.  212, 
§8.) 

8.  Whoever,  without  a  license  therefor,  establishes  or  keeps  an  intelligence 
office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  giving  information  concerning  places  of  em- 
ployment for  domestics,  servants,  or  other  laborers,  except  .seamen,  or  for  procur- 
ing or  giving  information  concerning  such  persons  for  or  to  employers,  or  for 
procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  employment  in  business,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  office  is  so  kept.  (Rev.  Laws, 
c.  102,  §  2:5.) 

9.  All  licenses  provided  for  by  this  rule  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  police 
at  pleasure.     (Rev.  Laws,  c.  102,  ^^  24.) 

Such  licenses  will  be  revoked  for  violation  of  any  statute  or  police  rule  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  licensees,  or  for  any  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Board  of  Police.     (Police  Rule.) 

Make  any  complaints  to  any  police  officer,  who  will  direct  you  to  the  proper 
aiithorities. 
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CLASS  II. 
Headquarters,  37  Pembertou  Square.  Revised  May  1,  1903. 

City  of  Boston  Police  Department, 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Police. 


INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE  LICENSE. 


No. Fee,  $25. 

this  is  to  certify  that 


is  hereby  licensed  bj^  the  Board  of  Police  for  the  City  of  Boston  to  keep  an  Intel- 
ligence Office,  at 

in  said  City,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  190  ,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
giving  information  to  applicants  for  employment  of  the  kind  named  in  the  Rule 
of  the  Board  of  Police  relating  to  Intelligence  Offices,  Class  2,  Section  1,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  such  applicants  to  em- 
ployers, in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board  of  Police. 

Rale  Relating  to  Intelligence  Offices. 
Class  II. 
1.  The  board  of  police  will,  upon  petition,  license  suitable  persons  to  establish 
and  keep  intelligence  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  giving  information 
concerning  places  of  employment  for  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  longshoremen, 
lumbermen,  seamstresses,  cooks,  scrub-women,  laundresses,  nurses  (except  profes- 
sional nurses) ,  chambermaids,  maids  of  all  work,  domestics,  servants,  agricultural 
or  other  laborers,  except  seamen,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  such  person  for  or  to  employers. 

The  fee  for  a  license,  under  Class  2,  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars  ($25).  (Rev. 
Laws,  chap.  102,  sect.  186 ;  Police  Rule.) 

Intelligence-office  keepers,  under  Class  2,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  an 
employer,  at  the  time  of  aj)plicatiou  :  — 

For  a  female  employee, $0.75 

For  a  male  employee, 1.00 

Provided,  that  this  fee  shall  be  returned  within  four  days  of  demand,  if  no  em- 
ployee is  employed  within  six  days  of  payment ;  and  further  provided  that  if  an 
emi)loyee  furnished  fails  to  remain  ten  days  in  the  situation  a  new  employee  shall 
be  furnished  or  two-fifths  of  this  fee  shall  be  returned  within  four  days  of  demand.* 
"When  an  applicant  for  employment  is  sent  from  the  intelligence  office  to  an 
employer,  intelligence-office  keepers,  under  Class  2,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at 
the  time  the  applicant  for  employment  is  directed  to  an  employer:  — 

From  each  female  applicant  for  employment,      ....      $0.75 

From  each  male  applicant  for  employment,         ....        1.00 

Provided,  that  this  fee  shall  be  refunded  within  four  days  of  demand  or  another 

situation  furnished  if  the  applicant  does  not  enter  the  employ  of  the  person  to 

whom  he  or  she  was  directed ;  &nd  further  provided,  that  two-fifths  of  any  fee  paid 

*  The  intelligence-offtce  keeper  is  not  required  to  return  a  fee  to  the  employer  in  any 
case  if  he  fails  to  keep  any  agreement  which  he  has  made  in  relation  to  the  hiring  or 
employmeut. 
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by  any  applicant  for  employment  shall  be  refunded  within  four  days  of  demand 
or  another  situation  furnished  if  the  employee  is  discharged  within  ten  days  of 
employment;  and  further  provided,  that  the  fee  and  any  sums  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant for  transportation  in  going  to  and  returning  from  such  employer  shall  be 
refunded  within  four  days  of  demand,  if  no  employment  of  the  kind  applied  for 
was  vacant  at  the  place  to  which  the  applicant  was  directed. 

"When  an  applicant  for  employment  is  hired  at  the  intelligence  office,  intelli- 
gence-office keepers,  under  Class  2,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  time  the 
agreement  for  services  is  made  between  the  applicant  for  employment  and  the 
employer :  — 

From  a  female  applicant  for  employment, $0.75 

From  a  male  applicant  for  employment, 1.00 

Provided,  that  two-fifths  of  any  fee  paid  by  an  applicant  for  employment  shall  be 
refunded  within  four  days  of  demand  or  another  situation  furnished  if  the  employee 
is  discharged  within  ten  days  of  employment.* 

2.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  2,  is  required  to  give 
each  person  from  whom  he  accepts  a  fee  a  receipt  stating  the  amount  so  paid,  the 
character  of  the  situation  or  employment  applied  for,  the  name  of  the  applicant, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  fee  or  any  part  of  it  must  be  returned. 

3.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  2,  shall  post  his  li- 
cense and  two  copies  of  this  rule  in  conspicuous  places  on  the  premises  occupied 
by  him,  and,  further,  shall  post  on  his  outside  door  a  sign  with  his  name  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  licensed  intelligence  office  keeper  thereon.     (Police  Rule.) 

4.  Every  licensed  intelligence-office  keeper,  under  Class  2,  shall  keep  a  book, 
of  pattern  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  police,  in  which  shall  be  entered  at  the 
time  of  application  the  name  and  residence  of  any  person  who  may  apply  for  em- 
ployment, the  name  and  residence  of  any  person  who  may  make  application  to  be 
supplied  with  an  employee,  the  character  of  the  situation  or  employment  demanded 
or  furnished,  and  also  any  and  all  sums  of  money  which  may  be  received  of  any 
person  for  such  services ;  and  such  books  shall  a  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  police  commissioners  or  any  person  by  them  authorized. 
(Police  Rule.) 

5.  Applications  for  all  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  this  rule  shall  be  filed  at  the 
office  of  the  board  of  police  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  be  examined 
and  reported  on  by  the  officer  detailed  to  the  intelligence-office  service. 

Such  licenses  may  be  granted  during  the  month  of  April,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  May  next  ensuing.  Such  licenses  shall  continue  in  force  until  May 
first  next  succeeding  their  date  unless  sooner  revoked.  (Rev.  Laws,  chap.  102, 
sects.  186,  187  ;  Police  Rule.) 

All  persons  shall  state  in  their  applications  tlie  place  they  propose  to  occuj)y, 
and  no  such  license  shall  be  valid  to  protect  the  holder  thereof  in  a  building  or 
place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license,  unless  consent  to  the  removal  is 
granted  by  tlie  board  of  police.     (Rev.  Laws,  chap.  102,  .sect.  188;  Police  Rule.) 

6.  All  licenses  granted  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offices  will  he  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  police  and  will  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
police  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  before  being  delivered  to  the  licensee. 
Such  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  person  licensed,  the  nature  of  the 
business,  and  the  building  or  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  (Rev.  Laws, 
chap.  102,  sect.  186.) 

7.  "Whoever,  as  proprietor  or  keeper  of  an  intelligence  or  employment  office, 
either  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  employee,  sends  any  woman  or  girl  to 
enter  (as  inmate  or  servant)  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  other  place  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  the  character  of  which  on  reasonable  inquiry  could  have 

*  The  intelligence-office  keeper  is  not  required  to  return  a  fee  to  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment iu  any  case  if  he  fails  to  keep  any  agreement  which  he  has  made  in  relation  to 
the  hiring  or  employment. 
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been  ascertained  by  bim,  sball,  for  each  offence^  be  punisbed  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
tban  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  (Rev.  Laws,  chap.  212, 
sect.  8.) 

8.  Whoever,  without  a  license  therefor,  establishes  or  keeps  an  intelligence 
office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  giving  information  concerning  places  of 
employment  for  domestics,  servants,  or  other  laborers,  except  seamen,  or  for  pro- 
curing or  giving  information  concerning  such  jiersons  for  or  to  employers,  or  for 
procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  employment  in  business,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  office  is  so  kept.  (Rev.  Laws,  chap. 
102,  sect.  23.) 

9.  All  licenses  provided  for  by  this  rule  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  police 
at  pleasure.     (Rev.  Laws,  chap.  102,  sect.  24.) 

Such  licenses  will  be  revoked  for  violation  of  any  statute  or  police  rule  relating 
to  the  bxisiness  of  the  licensees,  or  for  any  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
board  of  police.     (Police  Rule.) 

Make  any  complaint  to  any  police  officer,  who  will  direct  you  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

These  licenses  may  be  transferred  if  the  application  is  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Police. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Police  for  the  followins: 
report,  showing  the  nmnber  of  intelligence  offices  in  Boston  : 


Number  of  licenses  issued  in  Boston  (all  parts), 
Number  of  above,  first-class,  for  high-grade  employment, 
Number  of  above,  second-class,  or  domestic  service, 
Number  of  above  having  both  classes  of  licenses,     . 
Net  number  of  offices, 


95 
19 
76 
8 
87 


The  number  of  offices  does  not  increase,  new  ones  taking 
the  places  of  those  establishments  discontinued.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  following  associations,  some  licensed  and 
some  unlicensed,  carry  on  an  intelligence-office  business  : 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  458  Boylston  Street ; 
small  fee  charged  to  cover  expenses. 

Young  Woinen's  Christian  Association,  68  Warrenton  Street, 
and  Berkeley  and  Appleton  Streets  ;  small  fee  is  charged  to 
cover  expenses. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  48  Bojdston  Street ;  charges 
no  fee  and  has  no  license. 

Bureau  of  Employment,  Boston  Cooks  Union  JVo.  328  ;  no 
license ;  all  kinds  of  kitchen  help,  male  or  female,  furnished 
employers  free  of  charge  and  without  fee  from  the  employe. 

Free  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street,  Max  Mitchell, 
Superintendent.  About  850  were  furnished  employment  in 
1908,  mostly  out  of  town  —  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund. 
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Jo^epli  Breck  &  Sons  Corporation,  51  Xorth  ^Market  Street; 
male  help  furnished  under  second-class  license  free ;  principal 
business  done  under  first-class  license,  and  included  in  Board 
of  Police  report. 

South  End  Social  Club ;  an  association  of  different  churches, 
located  at  Wells  Memorial  Building,  987  Washington  Street, 
licensed  under  the  second  class  ;  a  nominal  fee  is  charged  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  }my,  but  employment  is  furnished  free 
to  the  impecunious.  Robert  A.  Wood  is  Secretary,  and  the 
room  in  the  Memorial  Building  is  furnished  free  b}^  the  trus- 
tees. The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  at  20  Union 
Park.     This  club  is  included  in  the  Board  of  Police  report. 

Volunteers  of  America,  7  Park  Square.  This  organization 
occasionally  furnishes  employment,  for  women  only,  free  of 
charge.  It  is  interested  in  fmniishing  employment  for  all,  but 
has  no  organized  employment  department,  nor  does  it  adver- 
tise to  furnish  work.  The  Volunteers  find  places,  on  an 
average,  for  six  women  in  the  Homes  for  Avomen  and  children 
conducted  by  them,  and  send  out,  on  an  average,  six  per  week 
to  do  work  outside.  These  latter  women  are  the  mothers  of 
the  children  who  are  left  at  the  Homes  during  the  day  time. 

Salvation  Army,  890  AVashington  Street.  This  organization 
supplies  many  places  for  persons  out  of  work.  It  has  an  In- 
dustrial Home,  located  in  the  old  Guyer  Hat  Factory,  on 
Hampden  Street.  Any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  is  given 
something  to  do.  Employment  is  given,  on  the  average,  to  70 
persons  a  day.  The  work  consists  of  repairing  furniture, 
mending  clothing,  sorting  paper,  cleaning  windows,  and  other 
kinds  of  unskilled  lalior.  In  retm'ii  for  their  labor  the  men 
are  furnished  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries. In  addition  to  the  employment  furnished  at  this 
Home,  the  Army  finds  many  places  for  men  and  women  with 
mercantile  firms.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  services  ren- 
dered . 

Every  Day  Church,  Shawmut  Avenue.  This  society  had 
a  paid  employment  bureau,  which  was  discontinued  in  1900  ; 
it  now  furnishes  free  employment  to  mothers  of  children 
placed  in  the  Day  Nursery  only.  It  sends  them  out  to  fill 
orders,  furnishing  employment  to  about  oO  women  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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Maggies  Street  Baptist  C/turch  Employment  Bureau.  Free 
employment  is  furnished  to  both  men  and  women.  The  object 
of  this  bureau  is  to  secure  permanent  employment  for  men  and 
boys  in  stores,  and  to  get  work  for  women,  principally  in 
domestic  service. 

South  End  Daij  JVurseri/,  25  Dover  Street ;  furnishes  em- 
ployment for  mothers  of  children  left  at  the  nursery.  About 
50  women  are  supplied  with  employment  during  the  year  free 
of  charge. 

Morgan  Memorial  Chapel,  85  Shawmut  Avenue  ;  furnishes 
employment  free  for  both  men  and  women.  The  persons  for 
whom  work  is  provided  are  mostly  women,  who  are  employed 
at  domestic  service  by  the  day.  Some  men  are  furnished  with 
day  work,  principally  about  the  church,  although  there  are 
some  calls  for  farm  laborers. 

Berkeley  Temple  Employment  Bureau,  Berkeley  Street, 
corner  Warren  Avenue.  The  employment  bureau  of  this 
church  furnishes  work  prineijially  for  its  own  members.  Any 
man  or  woman,  however,  who  may  desire  a  situation,  is  helped, 
but  preference  in  all  cases  is  given  to  members  of  the  church. 
The  work  supplied  is  usually  by  the  day,  the  principal  demand 
being  for  women  for  general  housework. 

Boston  IndALstrial  Home,  17  Davis  Street;  furnishes  both 
permanent  and  temporary  employment  for  men  and  women, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  free  of  charge.  Women  are  supplied 
with  positions,  principally  in  domestic  service  and  as  wait- 
resses in  restaurants.  About  100  men  and  150  women  are 
given  emploA^ment  during  the  year.  About  40  men  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Home  the  year  round,  about  half  of  them  in  the 
wood  3^ard. 

Temporary  Home  for  Work  in;/  TFome»,  453  Shawmut  Av- 
enue ;  furnishes  permanent  domestic  employment,  on  orders, 
for  about  500  a  year  :  and  temporary  employment  for  about  50. 

Catholic  Alumni  Sodality  Employment  Bureau,  39  E. 
Newton  Street ;  furnishes  employment  for  males  free  of 
charge. 

German  Aid  Society,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street ; 
aids  Germans  in  finding  employment ;  107  were  furnished  with 
work  in  1903. 
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Industrial  Aid  Society,  Charity  Building,  37  Hawkins  Street. 
From  the  annual  statement  of  the  general  agent  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1903,  we  obtain  the  following:  "The 
number  of  employers  who  applied  for  help  in  the  Men's  De- 
partment during  the  year  was  1,040;  these  were  mostly  from 
the  New  England  States.  In  the  same  time  in  the  Men's  De- 
partment, 1,522  persons  applied  for  employment.  Of  this 
number  796  were  Americans,  726  foreigners;  1,263  adults, 
259  minors.  During  the  year,  1,394  places  were  given  to 
men  and  boys.  Of  this  number  970  were  permanent  places, 
424  temporar}^ ;  1,301  were  for  adults,  93  for  minors;  746 
were  placed  in  the  city,  (i48  in  the  country. 

In  the  AVomen's  Department,  2,382  employers  applied  at 
the  office  for  help.  The  number  of  applicants  for  work  during 
the  year  was  2, 1 84  ;  the  number  of  places  given  was  2, 292.  Of 
this  number  1,654  were  permanent  positions,  638  temporary  ; 
1,394  were  placed  in  the  city,  898  in  the  countr}^  ;  122  of  this 
number  were  sent  from  the  City  Temporary  Home  ;  67  women, 
each  with  a  child  from  tive  weeks  to  12  years  old,  were  sent 
to  homes  in  the  country. 

In  both  departments  the  whole  number  of  emplo3'^ers  w^ho 
applied  at  the  office  for  help  was  3,422.  The  whole  number 
of  new  applicants  for  work,  3,706  ;  the  whole  number  of  places 
given,  3,(i86;  2,624  were  ])ermanent  places,  1,062  temporary. 
From  1863  to  1903,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was 
198,251,  and  the  whole  number  of  places  given  101,025." 

Women's  Educal ional  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street.  Employment  is  given  during  the  year  to  about  3,500 
persons  :  wdth  few  exceptions,  those  supplied  with  work  are 
women.  The  office  does  not  pledge  itself  to  till  orders  from 
employers,  nor  does  it  guarantee  positions  to  applicants,  but 
it  endeavors  to  satisf}^  its  patrons  and  to  place  applicants  whose 
references  are  satisfactory.  The  office  is  open  only  to  women 
resident  in  Boston  or  immediate  vicinity,  who  can  furnish  good 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  A  personal  visit  is  re- 
quh'ed  from  each  applicant  before  her  name  can  be  placed  on 
the  register.  In  past  3'ears  fees  have  been  required  from  both 
emplo3^ers  and  employes.  In  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the 
Business  Agenc}^  of  the  Union  it  is  stated  that  "The  fee  for 
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the  registration  of  employes  will  be  discontinued,  and  all  other 
fees  to  employes  will  be  made  as  low  as  possible."  It  is  also 
stated  that  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  no  fee  Avill  be 
exacted  from  employers  who  wish  to  fill  mercantile  positions. 
Fees  for  the  filling  of  other  positions  (nurses,  matrons,  attend- 
ants, etc.)  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  Cuiar  Makers,  Union  furnishes  situations  to  cigar 
makers  and  kindred  workers  free  of  charge.  The  shop  col- 
lectors, who  are  constantl}^  visiting  the  different  factories, 
immediately  report  to  the  secretary  any  chances  for  employ- 
ment, and  employes  out  of  work  are  at  once  notified. 

Many  of  the  trades  unions  and  associations  have  business 
agencies  where  information  concerning  help  wanted  can  be 
obtained  free. 

Boston  Labor  Bureau.  This  organization,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Boston  Metal  Trades  Association,  was  licensed 
November  27,  1903,  under  the  first  class.  The  Boston  Metal 
Trades  Association  is  a  voluntary  association  of  firms,  carry- 
ing on  shops  and  plants,  emplojdug  mechanics  and  unskilled 
laborers,  who  are  required  as  helpers  and  assistants  to  the 
mechanics.  The  Bureau  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  em- 
ployers which  has  a  paid  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  work  under 
their  direction.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Bureau,  and  also  applicants 
for  work:  he  will  secure,  when  possible,  workmen  for  mem- 
bers requmng  same,  and  also  employment,  when  possible,  for 
workmen  applying  for  positions.  No  charge  of  any  kind  is 
made  to  applicants  for  w^ork,  the  whole  expense  being  borne 
by  the  employers.  A  similar  Labor  Bureau  was  established  in 
the  cit}^  of  "Worcester  June  1,  1903,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcester  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  another  is  in  process 
of  formation  in  Springfield. 

Legal  Decisions. 
In  some  of  the  original  laws  relating  to  Free  Employment 
Offices,  provisions  were  inserted  which  prevented  the  Superin- 
tendent from  supplying  help  to  employers  in  case  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  in  their  establishments.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  decided  that  the  insertion  of  such  provisions  in  the  law 
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rendered  it  unconstitutional ;  since  that  decision  the  provisions 
have  been  eliminated  bv  amendments  to  the  original  law  in  the 
difi'erent  States. 

We  supply  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  taken 
from  the  Enfiineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

Freedom  of  Contract  for  Labor.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
In  1899  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  an  act  creating  what  were  termed 
"Free  Employment  Agencies"  in  certain  cities.  It  provided  for  the  appoint- 
.  ment,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  of  ofiScials  to  receive  applications  hy 
laborers  for  employment,  and  by  employers  for  workmen.  These  local  bureaus, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  and  workmen,  were  public  insti- 
tutions, and  private  employment  agencies  were  forbidden,  unless  licensed  with 
special  security.     Section  8  of  the  act  was  as  follows: 

"  In  no  case  shall  the  superintendent  of  any  free  employment  office,  created  by 
this  act,  furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished,  workmen  or  other  employees  to  any  ap- 
plicant for  help  whose  employees  are,  at  that  time,  on  a  strike  or  locked  out ;  nor 
shall  any  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  applicants  for  employment  be  shown  to  any 
employer  whose  emi^loyees  are  on  strike  or  locked  out ;  nor  shall  such  list  be  ex- 
posed where  it  can  be  copied  or  used  by  an  employer  whose  employees  are  on  strike 
or  locked  out." 

In  the  case  of  Mathews  /•.  the  People  (in  which  an  opinion  was  filed  April  24) 
the  plaintiff  in  error  carried  on  a  private  employment  agency  without  having 
obtained  a  license,  and  was  convicted  and  fined.  He  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  statute. 

The  Court  decided  that  Section  8  is  a  discrimination  founded  on  no  justifiable 
ground,  and  unconstitutional.  It  further  held  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
as  disclosed  by  that  section  was  to  make  that  very  discrimination,  and  so  pervaded 
the  act  as  to  make  it  unconstitutional  as  a  whole.  The  opinion  will  be  found  in 
202  Illinois  Reports,  389.  The  Court,  in  this  decision,  overruled  a  former  decision 
(Price  V.  the  People,  193  Illinois  Reports,  114),  which  sustained  a  certain  provision 
of  the  act ;  and,  relying  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Conolly  V.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  184  United  States  Reports,  541) ,  sweeps 
the  whole  statute  out  of  existence.  Their  remarks  on  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employed  will  receive  attention. 

"  The  prohibition  contained  in  Section  8  not  only  affects  the  class  of  employers 
therein  named,  but  also  the  persons  seeking  employment,  with  whom  such  em- 
ployers might  otherwise  come  in  contact.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  the  employers, 
whose  men  are  on  a  strike  or  are  locked  out,  are  affected  by  the  prohibition,  but 
laborers  or  employees  who  might  desire  to  fill  the  places  of  the  employees  who  are 
on  a  strike  or  are  lo'cked  out  are  also  affected  by  it.  The  applicants  for  employ- 
ment are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  working  for  the  class  of  employers  named  in 
Section  8.  That  section,  therefore,  strikes  at  the  interests  of  applicants  for  work 
and  of  employers  seeking  work  or  labor. 

"An  employer  whose  workmen  have  left  him  and  gone  on  a  strike,  particularly 
when  they  have  done  so  without  any  justifiable  cause,  is  entitled  to  contract  with 
other  laborers  or  workmen  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  him.  Any 
workman  seeking  work  has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  with  such  an  employer  to 
work  for  him  in  the  place  of  any  one  of  the  men  who  have  left  him  to  go  out  on  a 
strike.  Therefore,  the  prohibition  contained  in  Section  8  strikes  at  the  right  of 
contract,  both  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  and  of  the  employer.  It  is  now  well  settled 
that  the  privilege  of  contracting  is  both  a  liberty  and  a  property  right.  Liberty 
includes  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  because  the  right  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts  is  included  in  the  right  to  acquire  property.    Labor  is  property. 
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To  deprive  the  laborer  and  the  employer  of  this  right  to  contract  with  one  another 
is  to  violate  Section  2  of  Article  2  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  which  provides 
that  '  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.' 

"  It  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Action  by  Massachusetts  Legislatures. 

Bills  accompanying  petitions  for  legislation,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  Free  Employment  Offices,  were  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  1902  and  1903,  but  in  both  years  failed 
to  become  laws.  The  resolve  providing  for  the  investigation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  report  was  substituted  for  the 
bills  in  the  legislature  of  1903. 

We  give  the  text  of  the  bills  introduced  in  1903,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  legislature. 

[Bill  accompanying  the  petition  of  Samuel  Ross  for  legislation  relative  to  free 
employment  offices  in  certain  cities.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Probate  and 
Chancery.     Jan.  15,  1903.] 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  in  every  city  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, employment  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  those  who  seek 
labor  and  those  who  desire  employment. 

Section  2.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  whenever  he  shall  receive  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  by  any  city,  immediately  to  organize  and  establish  in  every  such  city  a 
free  public  employment  office,  and  shall  appoint,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  govern  appointments  to  the  clerical  service  in  said  bureau,  one  superintendent 
for  each  of  said  offices,  to  discharge,  under  the  direction  of  said  chief,  the  duties 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

Section  3.  Each  superintendent  shall  clearly  and  plainly  indicate  by  a  proper 
sign  the  situation  of  his  office. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  and  record,  in 
properly  arranged  books,  all  applications  from  those  seeking  employment  and  also 
from  those  desiring  to  employ,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  best  promote 
the  purpose  of  said  offices.  Such  records  shall  plainly  show  in  brief  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  applicants  and  such  other  facts  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
chief  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  superintendent  all  such  record 
books,  forms,  blanks,  or  other  stationery  as  may  be  required  in  conducting  the 
office.  Each  superintendent  shall  be  allowed  such  clerical  assistance  as  to  the 
chief  shall  appear  necessary,  appointments  thereto  being  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  appointments  to  the  clerical  service  in  said  bureau. 

Section  5.  No  fees,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  in  any  case  be  taken  from  those 
seeking  the  benefits  of  these  offices. 

Section  6.  The  privilege  of  registration  shall  be  confined  to  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Proof  of  residence,  when  necessary,  may  be  required  from  a 
selectman  of  a  town  or  the  mayor  of  a  city. 
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Section  7.  Each  superintendent  shall  make  to  the  chief  of  said  bureau  a  weekly 
report  of  such  applications  for  labor  or  employment  as  may  be  registered  in  his 
office,  with  full  details  relating  thereto.  The  said  chief  shall  cause  all  such  re- 
ports to  be  printed  and  regularly  interchanged  between  every  such  office,  and  the 
several  superintendents  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  inspected  by  the  public. 

Section  8.  Any  clerk  or  superintendent  who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or 
receives  any  fee  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Section  9.    Each  office  shall,  upon  request  of  said  chief,  be  provided  with  suita- 
ble rooms,  furniture  and  incidentals,  under  the  direction  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  for  salaries  and  for 
contingent  expenses  in  connection  with  such  offices  a  sum  not  exceeding 
annually.     The  anniial  salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  .     The 

amounts  expended  on  account  of  each  office  shall  annually  be  computed  for  each 
city  within  which  such  office  is  situated.  The  state  treasurer  shall  thereupon  issue 
his  warrant,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  requiring  the  assessors  of  such  city  to  assess  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  said 
expenses,  and  the  sum  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  state  treasurer,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  other  state  taxes  are  levied  and  paid. 

Section  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  any  city  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
city  government  thereof,  and  immediately  after  such  acceptance  due  notice  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  city  clerk  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 

[Bill  accompanying  the  petition  of  Max  Mitchell  and  another  for  legislation  to 
provide  for  free  employment  offices  in  certain  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery.     Jan.  30, 1903.] 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  city  of  the  Commonwealth, 
having  a  population  in  excess  of  thousand,  a  free  employment  office. 

Section  2.  Each  said  office  shall  have  a  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  to  hold  office  for  terms  of  three 
years  unless  sooner  removed  therefrom,  the  first  of  which  terms  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  October  in  the  present  year. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  city  included  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  provide,  ready  for  occupancy,  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  present 
year,  suitable  apartments  for  the  purpose  named  herein,  easily  accessible  to  the 
public,  furnished  with  proper  signs  designating  their  use,  and  having  separate 
waiting  rooms  for  men  and  women ;  and  thereafter  to  maintain  the  same,  including 
the  service  of  janitor  and  the  cost  of  heating  and  lighting.  The  city  shall  also 
provide  all  furniture  and  office  fittings  required  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  office.  In  case  any  city  shall  fail  to  provide,  furnish  and  maintain  said  apart- 
ments as  herein  directed,  then  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  first  obtained,  may  incur  all  necessary  expenses  therefor,  within 
such  limits  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  fix,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  and  thereafter  recovered  from  the  city  in  manner 
as  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  claims  due  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  4.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  prescribe  uniform  rules  respecting  the  methods  to  be  observed  in  administer- 
ing the  offices  herein  referred  to,  in  keeping  the  records  thereof,  and  respecting  the 
application  blanks,  forms,  record  books,  or  other  stationery  to  be  used ;  and  shall 
provide  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  superintendents,  such  blanks, 
forms,  record  books  and  other  office  stationery  and  supplies  as  may  be  required  for 
the  necessary  administration  of  the  offices.  Each  superintendent  may  employ  an 
assistant,  who  shall  be  a  woman,  and  the  said  chief  may  authorize  the  employment 
of  such  clerks  as  may  be  required  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  said  assistant  and 
clerks  to  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  rela 
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tive  to  appointments  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  said  chief 
shall  provide  for  such  interchange  of  information  between  the  different  offices 
respecting  the  applications  for  employment  or  emploj-ees,  or  for  advertising  such 
information,  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  may  authorize  and  approve  all  necessary 
expenses  connected  therewith.  He  shall  also,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  at  least  once  in  twelve  months,  personally  or  through  a  special  agent  of  his 
department,  inspect  each  office  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  the  methods  of  keeping  the  records  and  aiding  generally  in  its  effective  admin- 
istration ;  and  he  shall,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  submit  such  obser- 
vations upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  such  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it,  as  his  experience 
and  investigation  may  warrant. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  every  such  office,  after 
his  appointment  and  confirmation,  to  notify  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor  thereof,  and,  before  opening  his  office  for  business,  to  obtain  the  blanks, 
forms,  and  other  supplies,  and  the  rules  hereinbefore  referred  to;  and  he  shall 
afterward  conform  to  such  rules  and  to  such  suggestions  and  modifications  of  them 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  said  chief.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
reports  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  as  often  as  required,  upon  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  said  bureau,  of  such  statistical  or  other  details  of  administration  as 
may  be  required  by  the  chief  thereof.  If  any  superintendent  neglects  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  of  them,  he  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  instance  of  neglect  or  refusal  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  said  offices  to  receive 
applications  from  persons  desiring  employment  and  also  from  persons  desiring  to 
employ  labor,  and  as  far  as  possible  aid  in  supplying  the  need  of  employment  out 
of  the  places  open:  provided,  however,  that  no  place  shall  be  knowingly  filled  in 
any  house  of  ill-fame  or  place  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  in 
cases  where  the  vacancies  are  due  to  strikes  or  lock-outs,  and  any  superintendent 
of  such  office  who,  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  employee,  sends  any  woman 
or  girl  to  enter  as  aforesaid  any  house  of  ill-fame  or  other  place  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  the  character  of  which  could  have  been  ascertained  by 
him  upon  reasonable  inquiry,  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  7.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  charged  or 
received  from  any  person  or  persons  seeking  employment,  or  any  person  or  persons 
desiring  to  employ  labor  through  any  of  said  offices ;  and  any  superintendent  or 
employee  of  said  office  who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or  receives  any  compensa- 
tion or  fee  from  any  person  whomsoever  in  securing  employment  or  employees  for  any 
person  or  persons,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Section  8.  All  fines  imposed  by  this  act  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  by  information  or  complaint  of  the  attorney-general,  and  shall 
accrue  wholly  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  9.  The  annual  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
be  dollars;  and  in  each  of  the  other  cities  dollars.     The  annual 

salary  of  each  assistant  to  the  superintendent  shall  be  eight  hundred  dollars.  Each 
clerk,  whose  employment  may  be  authorized  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  All  said  salaries  and 
all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  said  offices,  except  such  as  are  hereinbefore 
expressly  provided  to  be  paid  by  the  cities,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

Section  10.  For  the  expenses  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  except  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  assistants,  and  except  such  expenses  as  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  cities,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  thirty-one,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  the  sum  of 

Section  11.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  As  the  State  has  not  made,  and  probably  will  not  make, 
appropriations  for  the  employment  on  public  works  of  the  un- 
employed, it  would  seem  to  be  good  public  policy  to  assist 
them  to  obtain  work  by  establishing  Free  Employment 
Offices,  if  this  would  prevent  them  from  becoming  objects 
of  charit3^ 

2 .  Thirteen  States  have  established  Free  Employment  Offices, 
and  their  reports  show  that  thev  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful. 

3.  In  foreign  countries  the  results  seem  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  in  the  L'nited  States. 

4.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  coordination  in  framing 
the  laws  or  defining  the  method  of  work,  but  the  object  to  be 
secured  has  been  well  understood,  and  the  results  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  framed  the  laws  and  to  those  who 
have  carried  out  their  provisions. 

5.  This  State  is  now  called  upon  to  make  a  venture  in  a 
new  and  untried  field,  but  it  has  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
the  experiences  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries. 

6.  Opposition  to  such  a  law  will  naturally  come  from  those 
who  are  financially  interested  in  private  employment  agencies. 

7.  There  ma}'  be  another  source  of  objection  —  the  daily 
newspapers  devote  much  space  in  their  columns  to  advertise- 
ments headed  "  Help  Wanted  "  and  "  Situations  "Wanted,"  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  estabhshment  of  Free  Employment 
Offices  would  reduce  their  income  from  these  sources.* 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

1 .  There  are  two  methods  of  establishing  Free  Employment 
Offices.  The  first  is  to  have  the  State  designate  which  cities 
shall  have  such  offices.  The  second  plan  is  to  leave  it  op- 
tional with  the  cities  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In 
our  opinion  the  first  plan  is  calculated  to  secure  the  better 
result. 


*  On  December  22, 1903,  in  five  daily  newspapers  there  were  339  advertisements 
of  the  kinds  referred  to ;  of  these,  117  were  for  situations  and  222  for  help  (236 
males  and  103  females) . 
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2.  There  are  three  methods  of  appointing  the  superintend- 
ent and  fixing  his  tenure  of  office.  The  first  plan  is  to  have 
him  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council  who,  jointly,  would  have  the  power  of  removal. 
The  second  plan  is  to  have  him  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  who  would  have  the  power  of 
removal.  The  third  plan  is  to  have  him  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
according  to  the  rules  formulated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

3.  We  would  suggest  that  the  appointing  power,  wherever 
vested,  should  have  actual  control  of  the  work  of  the  offices, 
and  the  power  of  removal  for  neglect  of  duty.  A  plan  b}^ 
which  a  person  is  appointed  by  one  official  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  another  official,  the  latter  not  having  the  power  of 
removal  for  neglect  of  duty,  cannot  produce  the  best  results. 
Direct  responsibility  can  only  be  felt  by  the  one  who  frames 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  has  the  power  to  compel  adher- 
ence to  them. 

4.  The  offices  should  be  organized  and  all  expenses  paid 
by  the  State.  No  equitable  system  can  be  devised  b}^  which 
the  expenses  of  such  offices  can  be  thrown  upon  certain  cities 
and  towns.  Persons  living  in  one  city  will,  through  the  Free 
Employment  Office  in  another  city,  find  employment  therein, 
and  in  this  way  a  city  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expense  of 
securing  situations  for  non-residents.  We  do  not  mean  that 
non-residents  should  be  excluded  ;  if  they  are  citizens  of  the 
State  they  should  be  entitled  to  use  these  offices,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  Free  Employment  Office  located  in  the  city 
of  Boston  would  soon  have  upon  its  books  names  of  persons 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns  within  the  radius  of  20  miles.  If 
the  expense  of  maintaining  this  office  was  tlirown  upon  the 
city  of  Boston,  it  would  oblige  that  municipality  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  supplying  situations  to  non-residents.  It  can,  of 
course,  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  applications  for  help 
would  come  from  these  other  cities  and  towns,  and  the  M^ork- 
ingmen  of  Boston  would  thereby  find  many  openings  for  em- 
ployment. 

5.  Each  office  should  have  a  superintendent,  an  assistant, 
and  a  clerk.     The  duties  of  these  three  officers  should  be  well 
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defined.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  to  visit 
the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  his  city 
and  secure  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  and  employers. 
There  would  be  much  outside  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  such  an  oiBce  as  is  contemplated,  and  it  would 
fall  to  the  superintendent.  The  assistant  should  have  charge 
of  the  office,  receiving  applications  for  help  and  situations 
wanted  and  entering  the  same  in  proper  books  of  record.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  duties  of  an  assistant  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  woman,  but  in  offices  in  large  cities  it  might  be 
found  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  have  two  assistants,  one 
a  man  and  the  other  a  woman.  The  clerk,  who  should  be  a 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  should  attend  to  the  correspond- 
ence, send  out  notices  to  employers  and  employes,  and  keep 
the  books  of  the  office. 

6.  The  superintendents'  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  cen- 
tral office  once  a  week.  They  should  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  different  offices.  They  should  also  be  sent  to  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  State  with  the  request  that  the  informa- 
tion be  printed  as  a  news  item  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
the  i)apers. 

7.  The  su])erintendents,  assistants,  and  clerks  in  the  Free 
Employment  Offices  should  be  considered  as  special  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  should  render  such  ser- 
vice in  the  interest  of  the  Bureau  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Chief,  provided  that  its  performance  does  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  duties  of  the  Free  Employment  Offices.  During 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  demands  upon  the  officers  would 
be  comparatively  light,  and  at  such  times  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  could  render  valuable  service  to  the  Bureau. 

8.  Suitable  offices,  with  separate  waiting  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  furniture,  and  incidentals,  should  be  provided  by 
the  State.  All  books  of  record,  forms  and  blanks  used  should 
be  prepared  and  j^rovided  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor. 

9.  Every  employer  of  labor,  and  every  man  and  woman 
making  application  for  work,  should  be  entitled  to  the  best 
possible  service  by  these  Free  Employment  Offices.  No  fee 
should  be  charged  or  taken,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
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all  violations  of  the  law,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
in  conformity  therewith  and  necessary  to  its  proper  execution, 
should  be  punished. 

10.  Tlie  law  should  define  explicitly  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  so  far  as  regards  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  Free  Employment  Offices. 
As  the  time  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  is  needed  to  properly  perform  the  duties 
now  assigned  to  them,  if  additional  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  Bureau,  there  should  be  an  appropriation  to  cover 
such  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  as  will  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed.  The  appropriation 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  each  superintendent  a  reason- 
able amount  for  advertising  in  the  local  papers,  and  in  other 
ways,  until  manufacturers  and  employers  generally,  as  Avell  as 
working  men  and  women,  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
office  and  the  line  of  work  performed  by  it. 


Part  III. 


Social  and  Industrial  Condition 


Negro  in  Massachusetts. 
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Negro  in  Massachusetts. 


In  response  to  various  inquiries  concerning  the  negro  race 
in  Massacliusetts,  the  data  on  the  following  pages  are  presented 
as  the  result  of  special  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  fol- 
loAving  cities,  in  Avhich  the  negro  population  in  1900  was 
14,140,  were  canvassed:  Boston,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Fitch- 
burg,  Quincy,  AValtham,  Woburn,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
occupations  and  social  statistics  obtained  for  8,335  persons, 
or  over  one-half  of  that  number.  A  canvass  for  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  included  the  following  cities  and  towns  : 
Amherst,  Attleborough,  Boston,  Brockton,  Brookline,  Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea,  Everett,  Fall  River,  Great  Barrington,  Ha- 
verhill, H3^de  Park,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Lenox,  Lowell,  Lynn, 
Maiden,  Medford,  Melrose,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  New- 
ton, North  Adams,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Plymouth,  Salem, 
Somerville,  Springfield,  Stockbridge,  Taunton,  Wareham,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Winchester,  Woburn,  and  Worcester.  The  negro 
population  of  these  cities  and  towns  in  1900  was  26,932,  or 
84.23  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  population  of  the  State. 

The  various  subjects  treated  in  this  Part  are  the  early  his- 
tory and  condition  of  the  negro  in  Massachusetts,  population, 
occupations,  vital  statistics,  ownership  of  farms  and  homes, 
pauperism  and  crime,  education,  and  churches  and  social  organ- 
izations, together  Avith  data  regarding  a  recent  conference  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama.  The  presentations  are  purely  statistical 
in  their  nature,  wath  only  such  editorial  comment  as  will  serve 
to  introduce  or  explain  the  tables.     We  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
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within  the  province  of  this  Department  to  treat  of  the  social 
equation  of  the  white  and  black  races,  and,  therefore,  leave  to 
students  of  racial  conditions  the  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
deductions. 

Early  HUtonj  and  Laics. 

The  early  history  of  the  negro  in  ]Massachusetts  and  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  are  so  intimately  related  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  \mte  of  one  without  trenching  in  some  respects  upon  the 
other.  Slavery  of  the  Indian  began  soon  after  settlement,  and 
that  of  the  negro  followed.  At  the  ver}^  birth  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  New  England,  the  African  slave  trade  became  a 
regular  business,  and  the  ships  which  took  cargoes  of  staves  and 
fish  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  were  accustomed  to  touch  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  "  to  trade  for  negroes,"  who  were  carried 
generally  to  Barbados  or  the  other  English  islands  in  the  AYest* 
Indies,  the  demand  for  them  at  home  being  but  small. ^  Com- 
paratively few  were  kept  in  Boston  and  surrounding  towns, 
most  of  them  being  house  and  body  servants. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  misinteri)retation  of  history  to  con- 
sider that  the  early  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  common  slave  holders  and  dealers  in  slaves.  From 
their  point  of  view,  they  were  the  elect  of  God  to  whom  were 
given  this  continent  and  its  treasures  and  its  people  as  an  in- 
heritance, and  being  stern  men  and  fanatics,  believing  them- 
selves the  favorites  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  a  chosen 
people,  their  acts  —  harsh  and  uncompromising  as  they  appear 
to  us  now  —  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  religious 
conviction.  In  making  war  upon  the  Indian,  making  him  cap- 
tive, and  selling  his  women  and  children  into  slavery,  they 
considered  that  they  were  but  entering  into  the  possession  of 
their  heritage,  and  disposing  of  their  own.^  In  reviewing  this 
portion  of  our  subject  we  shall  touch  briefly  on  the  early 
colonial  historj^  and  laws  governing  slaves,  which  comprised 
Indians  taken  captive  in  battle,  negroes  imported   (obtained 

»  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  p.  282. 

'  The  involuntary  servitude  of  Indians  and  negroes  in  the  several  colonies  origi- 
nated under  a  law  not  promulgated  by  legislation,  and  rested  upon  prevalent  views 
of  vmiversal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of  nations,  supported  by  the  express  or  im- 
plied authority  of  the  home  government.  —  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  ^  216, 
I.,  225. 
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by  purchase  or  exchange),  and  crimmals  condemned  to  a  cer- 
tain slavery  as  a  punishment  for  oifences  committed. 

The  first  mention  of  negroes  brought  to  America  is  found 
in  the  instructions  given  by  the  Spanish  Court  to  Ovando,  in 
the  year  1501,  b}^  which  negro  slaves  "  born  in  the  power  of 
Christians"  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the  Indies.^  In  1()19, 
twenty  African  slaves,  the  first  in  America,  were  landed  and  sold 
in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  from  a  Dutch  man-of-war.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  negro  slaveholding  throughout  the  Southern 
Colonies. 2  In  1637,  Hugh  Peter  of  Salem  wrote  to  John  Win- 
throp  that  he  had  heard  of  women  and  children  being  distributed 
among  the  people  of  Boston  for  servants  and  stated  that  he  and 
Mr.  Endecott  would  be  glad  to  share  in  the  division  and  "re- 
ceive a  young  woman  or  girl  and  a  boy."  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonial  slave  trade,  and  the  disposition  of  captive 
Indians  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  and,  evidently,  the 
previous  practice  of  the  authorities.  It  is  certain  that  during 
the  Pequot  War  they  took  many  prisoners,  and  according  to 
Winthrop  ^  they  were  disposed  of  among  the  persons  about 
Boston,  and  those  who  ran  away  and  were  recaptured  were 
"branded  on  the  shoulder." 

In  July,  1637,  Winthrop  says,  "We  had  now  slain  and 
taken,  in  all,  about  seven  hundred.  We  sent  fifteen  of  the 
boys  and  two  women  to  Bermuda,  by  Mr.  Pierce.""^  Under 
date  of  1638,  it  appears  that  this  "Mr.  Pierce  in  the  Salem 
ship,  the  Desire,  returned  from  the  West  Indies  after  seven 
months.  He  had  been  at  Providence  [Bahamas]  and  brought 
some  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  negroes."^  In  1641,  the  "Body 
of  Liberties,"  or  "code  of  fundamentals,"  distinctlj^  recognized 
the  lawfulness  in  Massachusetts  of  Indian  and  negro  slavery, 
as  well  as  approved  of  the  African  slave  trade,  ^  anticipating 
by  about  20  years  the  statutes  of  Virginia  or  ^Maryland  in  this 
regard.  The  Puritans  insisted,  however,  that  the  traffic  be 
confiBcd  to  captives  in  war  and  slaves  in  Airica.      This  section 

'  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  Vol.  I.,  p.  170. 

-  The  Colonies.     Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  p.  74. 

■"  Winthrop's  NeW  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  232. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

«  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  p.  278. 
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of  the  Body  of  Liberties,  which  was  the  first  statute  estabhsh- 
ing  slavery  in  America,  reads  as  follows  :  ^ 

"There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villinage  or  Captivitie 
amongst  us  iinles  it  be  lawfull  Captives  taken  in  just  warres,  and  such 
strangers  as  willingly  selle  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these 
shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian  usages  which  the  law  of  god 
established  in  Israeli  concerning  such  i)ersons  doeth  morally  require. 
This  exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  Judged  thereto  by 
Authoritie."' 

Emanuel  Downing,  brother-in-law  of  John  Winthrop,  wrote 
in  1645  :  "A  war  with  the  Narragansett  is  verie  considerable 
to  this  plantation,  ffor  I  doubt  whither  yt  be  not  synne  in  us, 
having  power  in  our  hands,  to  suffer  them  to  maynteyne  the 
worship  of  the  dovill,  which  their  paw  wawes  often  doe  ;  21ie, 
if  upon  a  Just  warrc  the  Lord  should  deliver  them  into  our 
hands,  we  might  easil}'  have  men,  women,  and  children  enough 
to  exchange  for  ^loores,  Avhich  will  be  more  gaynful  pilladge 
for  us  than  wee  conceive,  for  I  doc  not  see  how  wee  can  thrive 
untill  wee  gett  into  a  stock  of  slaves  sufficient  to  doe  all  our 
business,  for  our  children's  children  will  hardly  see  this  great 
continent  filled  with  people,  soe  that  oiu*  servants  will  still 
desire  freedom  to  plant  for  themselves,  and  will  not  stay  but 
for  verie  great  wages.  And  I  suppose  you  know  verie  well 
how  wee  shall  maynteyne  twenty  Moores  cheaper  than  one 
English  servant."'-^ 

In  1668,  the  instructions  from  the  Crown  to  Gov.  Andros  re- 
quired him  to  pass  a  law  restraining  inhuman  severity  which 
might  be  used  by  bad  masters  or  overseers  towards  (liristian 
servants  and  slaves,  and  the  punishing  by  death  for  the  wilful 
killing  of  Indians  and  negToes.  The  law  of  1698  forbade  trading 
with  any  "  Indian,  molato,  or  negro  servant,"  and  whipping  was 
the  prescribed  punishment.  In  ]  701 ,  the  representatives  of  the 
town  of  Boston  were  "desired  to  promote  the  encouraging  the 
bringing  of  white  servants,  and  to  put  a  period  to  negroes 
being  slaves,"  ^  but  in  1703,  a  law  was  passed  in  restraint  of 

^  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  III.,  VIII.,  p.  231. 

"^  In  Josselyn's  "  Account  of  Two  Voyagjes  to  New  England,"  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1664,  in  speaking  of  the  people  of  Boston  he  said:  "They  are  well  accom- 
modated with  servants  .  .  .  some  are  English,  others  negroes,"  p.  182. 

■  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  II.,  VIIT..  184. 
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the  "  inauumissioii,  discharge,  or  sotting  free  of  molatto  or 
negro  slaves."  In  1703,  Indian,  negro,  and  mulatto  servants 
or  slaves  were  prohibited  from  being  abroad  after  nine  o'clock. 
In  1705,  "  for  the  better  preventing  of  a  spurious  and  mixt 
issue  "  provision  was  made  for  punishing  negroes  and  mulattoes 
for  improper  intercourse  with  the  whites,  by  selling  them  to 
persons  outside  of  the  Province.  The  law  also  provided  for 
the  punishment  by  whipping  of  any  negro  for  striking  a  Chris- 
tian, and  prohibited  the  marriage  of  Christians  with  negroes  or 
mulattoes,  imposing  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  upon  the  person 
performing  the  ceremony.  It  provided  also  against  unreason- 
able denial  of  marriage  to  negroes  with  those  of  the  same  race. 

In  1786,  the  legislature  passed  an  "Act  for  the  orderly 
solemnization  of  Marriage"  in  which  it  was  enacted  "that  no 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  marry  shall  join  in  marriage 
any  white  person  with  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto,  under 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  all  such  marriages  shall  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void."  This  prohibition  continued  until  1843, 
when  it  was  repealed  by  a  special  Act  relating  to  marriages 
between  individuals  of  certain  races. 

y  The  statute  of  1705  provided  an  impost  duty  of  four  pounds 
per  head  on  every  negro  brought  into  the  Province  after  May 
1,  1706.  A  penalty  of  double  the  amount  was  imposed  for 
refusal  or  neglect  to  make  the  prescribed  entry  ;  a  drawback 
Avas  allowed  on  exportation,  and  a  like  advantage  allowed  to 
the  purchaser  of  any  negro  who  died  within  six  Aveeks  after 
importation.  In  1727,  "  the  trafiic  in  slaves  appears  to  have 
been  more  an  object  in  Boston  than  at  any  period  before  or 
since."  1  More  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  in  1728 
and  1739,  the  latter  placing  the  time  for  the  draAvback  on  the 
death  of  negroes  at  six  months  after  importation.  This  law 
expired  by  limitation  in  1749. 

Free  negroes  were  not  alloAved  in  the  militia,  and  in  1707 
an  Act  was  passed  requiring  them  to  perform  certain  sei"vices 
on  the  highAvays  and  streets  as  an  equiA^alent,  and  the  same 
Act  prohibited  them  from  entertaining  serA^ants  of  their  own 
color  in  their  homes  unless  Avith  the  permission  of  the  masters 
of  the  slaA^es. 

'  Drake's  Hist,  of  Boston,  p.  574. 
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With  respect  to  the  earl}^  laws  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts, 
slaves  were  undoubtedh'  rated  as  polls,  the  owners  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them  as  for  other  servants  and  children  as  "  such 
as  take  not  wages."  This  condition  continued  until  1692  when 
' '  every  male  slave  of  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards "  was 
rated  "at  twenty  pounds  estate."  In  1(394,  "all  negro's,  mo- 
lattoes,  and  Indian  Servants,  as  well  male  as  female,  of  16 
years  old  and  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  12(Z  per  poll  same  as 
other  polls."  In  1695,  males  were  taxed  at  "  14  3  ears  of  age 
and  upwards  at  the  rate  of  201  estate,  and  females  at  14? 
estate,  unless  disabled  by  infirmity."  They  were  subsequently 
rated  "as  other  personal  estate,"  which  mode  was  continued 
in  1696,  1697,  and  1698,  in  the  latter  year  "according  to  the 
sound  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Assessors,  not  including 
faculties."^  There  was  but  slig-ht  variation  in  these  laws  dur- 
ing  the  entire  colonial  period. 

In  1716,  Judge  Sewall  endeavored  to  prevent  the  rating 
of  negroes  with  live  stock  without  avail,  but  in  171<S,  negro 
and  mulatto  servants  for  life  were  estimated  as  other  personal 
estate,  while  those  for  a  term  of  3^ears  were  numbered  and 
rated  as  other  polls.  In  1726,  the  assessors  were  required  to 
estimate  all  negro  and  mulatto  servants  in  the  same  proportion 
as  other  personal  estate,  and  in  1727,  the  rating  of  1718  was 
restored  for  one  year,  the  law  of  1728  being  the  same  as  in 
1726,  and  so  it  probably  remained  thereafter. 

On  April  12,  1771,  a  bill  Avas  introduced  in  the  legislature 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  but  failed  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  thereafter,  year  after 
year,  attempts  were  made  to  discourage  the  slave  trade  with- 
out success.  In  1785,  the  legislature  took  the  initiative  and 
instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted 
by  them  to  discountenance  and  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  the 
Commonwealth  being  concerned  in  this  trade.  A  joint  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  bills  were  prepared  Avhich  were  re- 
ferred   to   a   committee  with   instructions    to   revise   all    laws 


'  This  rating  for  "Faculties"  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  early  tax  laws. 
It  was  applied  to  white  men  from  the  beginning,  being  intended  as  a  just  valuation 
for  those  who  had  trades,  arts,  and  faculties,  by  the  product  of  which  they  were 
"  more  enabled  to  help  bear  the  puV)lick  charge,  than  common  labourers  and  work- 
men."   General  Lavves  and  Libertyes  1660  Edition,  p.  15. 
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respecting  negroes  and  luulattoes  and  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Court.  The  following  year  other  comuiittees  reported 
various  measures,  and  several  petitions  were  introduced,  but  it 
was  not  until  1788  that  the  })rohibition  of  the  slave  trade  by 
Massachusetts  was  practically  eftected,  the  legislature  passing 
an  Act  to  "  Prevent  the  Slave  Trade,  and  for  granting  Relief  to 
the  Families  of  such  unhappy  Persons  as  may  be  Kidnapped 
or  decoyed  awa}'  from  this  Connnonwealth."' 

During  this  same  session,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  for 
the  suppression  and  i)unishment  of  "rogues,  vagabonds,  com- 
mon beggars,  and  other  idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  persons." 
By  section  V,  it  was  enacted  "  that  no  person  being  an  African 
or  negro,  other  than  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  ISIorocco,  or 
a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the  United  States  (to  be  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  which  he  is 
a  citizen),  shall  tarry  within  this  Commonwealth  for  a  longer 
time  than  two  months,  and  upon  complaint  made  to  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  within  this  Commonwealth,  that  any  such 
person  has  been  within  the  same  more  than  two  months,  the 
said  Justice  shall  order  the  said  person  to  depart  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  case  that  the  said  African  or  negro  shall 
not  depart  as  aforesaid,  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  within  this 
Commonwealth,  upon  complaint  and  proof  made  that  such 
person  has  continued  within  this  Commonwealth  ten  days  after 
notice  given  him  or  her  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  shall  commit 
the  said  person  to  any  house  of  correction  within  the  county, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  .  .  .  until  the  sessions  of  the 
Peace,  next  to  be  holden  .  .  .  and  if  upon  trial  ...  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  said  person  has  thus  continued 
within  this  Commonwealth,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  this  Act, 
he  or  she  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  ten  stripes,  and 
ordered  to  depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth  Avithin  ten  davs  ; 
and  if  he  or  she  shall  not  so  depart,  the- same  process  shall  be 
had  and  punishment  inflicted,  and  so  toties  quofies." 

In  the  Massachusetts  Mercury  of  September  16,  1800,  the 
following  notice  appears  : 

Notice  to  Blacks.  The  Officers  of  Police  having  made  return  to  the 
Subscriber  of  the  names  of  the  following  persons,  who  are  Africans  or 
Negroes,  not  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  nor  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  the  same  are  lierel)y  warned  and  directed  to  depart  out  of  this  Com- 
monwealth Ijefore  the  lUth  da}'  of  October  next,  as  the}'  would  avoid  the 
pain  and  penalties  of  tlie  law  in  that  case  provided,  which  was  passed  b}' 
the  Legislature,  INIarcli  26,  1788. 

Charles  Bui.finch,  Superintendent. 
By  order  and  diri'ction  of  the  Selectmen. 

This  notice  was  copied  in  other  cities,  and,  while  no  ulterior 
motive  was  ascribed  to  the  order,  it  was  commented  upon  by 
the  Boston  press  as  indicating  the  simple  carrying  out  of  the 
original  design  of  the  Act,  which  was  to  abate  pauperism. 
Additional  acts  were  passed  in  1798  and  1802,  but  this  por- 
tion was  neither  modified  nor  repealed.  In  1821,  the  Legis- 
lature, alarmed  by  "the  increase  of  a  species  of  population, 
which  threatened  to  become  both  injurious  and  burdensom," 
and  fully  alive  to  "the  necessity  of  checking"  it,  appointed 
a  connnittee  to  report  a  bill  concerning  the  admission  into  the 
State  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes.^  This  report,  written  by 
Theodore  layman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  handed 
in  January  1"),  1822,  and  stated  that  "  the  black  convicts  in  the 
State  Prison,  on  the  first  of  January,  1821,  formed  1 46 1/^  part 
of  the  black  i)opulation  of  the  State,  while  the  white  convicts,  at 
the  same  time,  formed  but  2140  part  of  the  white  population. 
It  is  believed  that  a  similar  proportion  will  l)e  found  to  exist 
ill  all  public  establishments  of  this  State  ;  as  well  Prisons  as 
Poor-Houses."  The  committee  which  he  rei)resented  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  accomplish  the  duty  uiidei-tiiken,  or  to  report 
a  bill.  xVttention  was  called  ,to  the  law  of  1 788  regulating 
the  residence  in  this  State  of  certain  persons  of  color,  and  tlie 
belief  stated  that  "  this  law  has  never  been  enforced,  and  in- 
eft'ectual  as  it  has  proved,  they  would  never  have  been  the 
authors  of  nlacino-  amono:  the  Statutes  a  law  so  arbitrary  in 
its  principles,  and  in  its  operation  so  little  accordant  Avith 
the  institutions,  feelings,  and  practices  of  the  i)eople  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  history  of  that  law  has  well  convinced 
the  Committee  that  no  measure  (which  they  could  devise) 
Avould  be  attended  with  the  smallest  good  consequence.  That 
it  would  have  l)een  a  matter  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation 
to  the  Committee  if  they  had  succeeded  in  framing  a  law,  Avhich 
.    .   .   should  have  promised  to  check  and  finally  to  overcome 

*  House  Journals,  Vol.  XLIT.,  p.  (52,  et  seq. 
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an  evil  upon  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  look  with  un- 
concern. But  a  law,  which  should  produce  that  effect,  would 
entirely  depart  from  that  love  of  humanity,  that  respect  for 
hospitalit}^  and  for  the  just  rights  of  all  classes  of  men,  in  the 
constant  and  successful  exercise  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  singularly  conspicuous."  ^ 

The  committee  recommondod  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1788, 
and  later  made  another  report  in  which  they  agreed  that  "  it 
does  not  comport  with  the  dignitj^  of  this  State  to  witliliold 
that  brief  statement  of  facts,  to  be  found  in  its  annals<  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  this  trade  in  Massachusetts  —  a  state- 
ment which  will  prove  both  highly  honorable,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  remarkable  spirit  of  wholesome  and  rational 
liberty,  by  which  this  Commonwealth  has  been  greatly  distin- 
guished from  the  earliest  period."  It  gave  an  account  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  State  and  said,  "  these  slaves  were 
procured  in  several  ways  —  either  from  the  Dutch,  in  New 
York,  from  the  Southern  provinces  in  North  America.  .  .  . 
Few  came  by  a  direct  trade." 

Another  Act  was  passed  in  1825,  but  without  changing  the 
provision  against  the  negroes,  and  this  statute  continued  on 
the  law  book  of  the  Commonwealth  until  March  29,  1834, 
when  it  was  repealed  by  the  general  repealing  section  of  an 
Act  relating  to  Gaols  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

The  political  status  of  the  negro  in  Massachusetts  was  not 
definitely  determined  as  late  as  1795.  Dr.  Belknap  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Constitution  •did  not  disqualif}'  him  either 
from  electing  or  being  elected,  i)rovided  he  had  all  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  required  by  the  law.  He  asserted  that 
some  negroes  had  voted  for  officers  of  the  State  and  federal 
governments  and  instanced  the  election  of  one  negro  to  the 
office  of  a  town  clerk  in  one  of  the  country  towns. '-^ 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  written  by 
John  Adams  and  reported  to  the  constitutional  convention, 
in  1779,  was  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain  natural,   essential,   and  unalienable  rights :    among  which    may  be 

^  Notes  on  the  Hist,  of  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  238. 
»  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  IV.,  208. 
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reckoned  the  right  of  enjojing  and  defending  tlieir  lives  and  liberties ; 
that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  pi'otecting  their  property ;  in  fine,  that 
of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  hapijiness. 

Only  slight  verbal  changes  were  made  by  the  convention  in 
this  declaration,  but  it  was  always  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
of  various  opinions  as  to  the  "  natural"  freedom  of  the  negro, 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  vote  or  be  voted  for,  and  Daniel 
AYebster  to  within  a  few  j'ears  of  his  death  had  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  question  as  to  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  Massachusetts.^  Upon  this 
question,  at  that  time,  hinged  the  matter  of  elections.  In 
ISoi),  Chief  Justice  Shaw  said,  "  How,  or  by  what  act  par- 
ticularly, slavery  was  abolished  in  ^lassachusetts,  whether  by 
tlie  adoption  of  the  opinion  in  Sommersett's  case,  as  a  declara- 
tion and  modification  of  the  common  law,  or  b}'  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  or  l)y  the  constitution  of  1780,  it  is  not  now 
very  easy  to  determine,  and  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity 
than  utility  :  it  lacing  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  not  abolished 
before,  it  was  so  by  the  declaration  of  rights."^  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  Massachusetts  never  did,  by  statute,  abolish 
slavery  ;  and  as  late  as  1838,  her  Supreme  Court  left  the  mat- 
ter an  open  question.^ 

The  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault  Liancourt  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  termination  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts."* 
"  In  1781,  some  negroes,  prompted  by  private  suggestion, 
maintained  that  they  were  not  slaves  :  they  found  advocates 
.  .  .  and  the  cause  was  carried  before  the  supreme  court. 
Their  counsel  pleaded,  1.  That  no  antecedent  law  had  estab- 
lished slavery,  and  that  the  laws  which  seemed  to  suppose  it 
were  the  offspring  of  error  in  the  legislators,  who  had  no  au- 
thority to  enact  them  :  —  2.  That  such  laws,  even  if  the}^  had 
existed,  were  annulled  by  the  new  Constitution.  They  gained 
the  cause  under  both  aspects :  and  the  solution  of  this  first 
question  that  was  brought  forward  set  the  negroes  entirely  at 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  precluded  their  pretended  owners 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  IV.,  IV.,  333. 
^  Commonwealth  I'.s.  Aves,  18  Pickering,  209. 
'  Law  of  Negro  Slavery,  Cobb,  Vol.  I.,  p.  clxxi. 
*  Travels,  Vol.  II.,  p.  166. 
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from  all  claim  to  indemnification,  since  they  were  proved  to 
have  possessed  and  held  them  in  slavery  without  any  right. 
As  there  were  only  a  few  slaves  in  ^Massachusetts,  the  decision 
passed  without  opposition,  and  banished  all  further  idea  of 
slavery." 

Earlj'  in  the  war  for  independence  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  advisability  of  enlisting  negroes  in  the  Army.  The  min- 
isters and  others  who  were  favorably  disposed  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  urged  their  views  upon  the  Continental  Congress, 
but  met  with  scant  regard.  The  first  Provincial  Conm-ess  in 
October,  1774,  thought  it  proper  that  "  while  we  are  attempts 
ing  to  free  ourselves  .  .  .  and  preserve  ourselves  from  slav- 
ery," some  consideration  ought  to  be  granted  the  negro  slaves, 
but  Avhen  the  question  Avas  put,  after  debate,  "Whether  the 
matter  now  subside,"  it  was  carried  in  the  aflirmative,  and 
subsided.  In  May,  1775,  the  Committee  of  Safety  passed  a 
resolve  that  in  their  opinion  "the  admission  of  any  persons, 
as  soldiers,  into  the  army  now  raising,  but  only  such  as  are 
freemen,  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  that  are  to  be 
supported,  and  reliect  dishonor  on  this  Colony,  and  that  no 
slaves  be  admitted  into  this  army  upon  any  consideration 
whatever." 

Washington  assumed  command  of  the  army  around  Boston 
on  July  3,  1775,  and  on  the  lOtli  he  issued  his  instructions  to 
the  recruiting  officers  which  prohibited  the  enlistment  of  any 
negro  and  also  forbade  the  enlistment  of  "any  person  who  is 
not  an  American  born,  unless  such  person  has  a  Avife  and 
family,  and  is  a  settled  resident  of  the  countrj^"  According 
to  Bancroft,  however,  the  names  of  colored  persons  Avere  borne 
on  the  roll  of  the  army  at  Cambridge  from  its  first  formation  : 
"Free  negroes  stood  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  Avhite  men." 
On  September  26,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  debated 
whether  or  not  to  instruct  Washington  to  discharge  all  negroes, 
free  or  slaves,  but  so  jiowerful  Avas  the  opposition  that  the 
motion  Avas  defeated.  At  a  council  of  Avar,  held  October  8, 
1775,  the  question  of  the  enlistment  of  negroes  arose,  and 
it  AA^as  "agreed  unanimously  to  reject  all  slaves;  and,  by  a 
great  majority,  to  reject  negroes  altogether.  In  general  orders, 
November  12,    1775,  Washington  said  that  negroes  Avere  not 
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to  be  enlisted.  However,  in  general  orders,  December  30, 
1775,  he  said:  "As  the  General  is  informed  that  numbers  of 
free  negroes  are  desirous  of  enlisting,  he  gives  leave  to  the 
recruiting  officers  to  entrain  them,  and  promises  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Congress,  who,  he  doubts  not,  will  approve 
of  it."  Congress,  on  Januar}^  15,  1776,  ordered  "that  the 
free  negroes  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge may  be  re-enlisted  therein,  but  no  others." 

Other  leading  patriots  in  other  States  tried  to  secure  the  en- 
listment of  negroes  but  failed  in  nearly  every  instance.  John 
Laurens  was  the  most  energetic  in  this  direction  but  failed  to 
move  the  prejudice  of  the  South.  Washington  comforted  him 
;i.nd  while  not  surprised  at  the  faihuv,  added,  ''Th;it  s})irit  of 
freedom,  Avhich  at  the  conunencement  of  this  contest  would 
have  gladl}^  sacrificed  everything  to  the  attaiiunent  of  its  ob- 
ject, has  long  since  subsided,  and  every  selfish  passion  has 
taken  its  place.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
rather  have  been  surprising  if  you  had  succeeded." 

Graydon  in  his  Memoirs,  in  describing  the  army  at  Xew  York 
ill  177(),  makes  a  favorable  exception  of  (ilovers  i-egiment  from 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  among  the  "miserably  constituted  bands 
from  New  England.  .  .  .  But  even  in  this  n^giment  there  were 
a  number  of  negroes,  which,  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such 
associations,  had  a  disagreeable,  degrading  eft'ect."^  In  1778, 
a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  rei)orted  in  favor 
of  raising  a  regiment  of  "  negroes,  mulattocs,  or  Indians"  in 
which  one  sergeant  in  each  company  and  all  the  higher  officers 
were  to  be  white  men. 

From  an  official  document  of  the  main  army  under  General 
Washington's  immediate  command,  dated  August  24,  1778,  it 
appears  that  there  Avere  755  negroes  in  the  army,  of  Whom  58(i 
were  present  on  that  date,  98  sick  or  absent,  and  71  detailed 
elsewhere  on  command.  This  does  not  include  the  Rhode 
Island  regiment.  Probably  every  State  had  its  colored  rep- 
resentatives in  the  ranks,  for  there  are  acknowledgments  of 
services  rendered  among  nearly  all  the  State  records. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  briefly  note  the  pres- 
ence of  the  negro  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  Civil  War. 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Life.     Alex.  Graydon.  p.  131. 
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According  to  the  dc.scrii)tive  lists  of  enlistments  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  the  number  of  negroes  enlisted  in  the  Navy  from 
April  2,  18()1,  to  April  14,  18(35,  was  l,3(i0.  From  the  regi- 
mental records  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Department,  we  find 
5,878  negroes  credited  to  the  Commonwealth  of  IMassachusetts, 
as  follows:  54th  regiment,  1,435,  of  this  number,  92  were 
tmnsferred  to  the  55th  regiment,  leaving  1,343  ;  55th  regi- 
ment, including  those  transferred  from  the  54th,  1,168  ;  fifth 
regiment,  jNiassachusetts  Cavahy,  1,413;  United  States  colored 
troops  credited  to  Massachusetts,  1,954,  making  the  total  for 
the  State,  5,878. 

In  the  history  of  Regimental  Losses  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  18(H-65,  by  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Lt.  Col.,  U.  S.  V.,i  the  total 
number  of  colored  troops  who  served  in  the  Arm}^  is  given 
as  178,975.  Of  this  number,  99,337  were  recruited  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  author  states  that  there  were  1(!6  regi- 
ments of  colored  troops  organized  during  the  war.  In  a  vol- 
ume entitled  A  Brave  Black  Regiment,  History  of  the  54th 
Regiment,  M.  V.,  1863-65,  by  Luis  F.  Emilio,^  it  is  stated 
that  "in  September,  1862,  General  Butler  began  organizing  the 
Louisiana  Native  Guards  from  free  negroes.  General  Saxton, 
in  the  Department  of  the  South,  formed  the  First  South  Caro- 
lina from  contrabands  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  Colonel 
James  Williams,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  recruited  the  First 
Kansas  Colored.  After  these  regiments  next  came  in  order 
of  organization  the  54tli  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  first 
raised  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Thenceforward  the  recruiting  of  colored  troops  North  and 
South  was  rapidly  pushed.  As  a  result  of  the  measure,  167 
organizations  of  all  arms,  embracing  186,097  enlisted  men 
of  African  descent,  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service." 

Population. 

Edward  Randolph,  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject made  in  1()7<),  reported  that  there  were  not  above  200  slaves 
in  the  colony,  and  these  Avere  brought  from  Guinea  and  ]Mada- 
gascar.  In  1680,  Governor  Bradstreet  stated  that  "There  hath 
been  no  Company  of  blacks  or  Slaves  brought  into  the  Country 

>  Pp.  532,  533.  "-  Pp.  1,  2. 
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since  the  beginning  of  this  plantation,  for  the  space  of  Fifty 
yeares,  oneh'  one  small  Vessell  about  two  yeares  since,  after 
twenty  months'  voyage  to  Madagasca,  brought  hither  betwixt 
Forty  and  fifty  Negro's,  most  women  and  Children.  Sold  here 
for  10?,  15/,  and  20/  apiece,  which  stood  the  merchants  in  neer 
40/  apiece  one  with  another :  Now  and  then,  two  or  three 
Negro's  are  broujj-ht  hither  from  Barbados  and  other  of  his 
Majesties  })lantations,  and  sold  here  for  about  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  So  that  there  may  bee  within  our  Government  about 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twent}'.""  ^ 

Judgfe  Sewall  referred  to  the  "  numerousness  "  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Province  in  1700.  Governor  Dudley  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1708,  giving  400  as  tlie  number  in  Boston, 
one-half  of  whom  were  born  there  ;  and  in  one  hundred  other 
towns  and  villages,  150  more.  From  flanuary  24,  1698,  to 
December  25,  1707,  there  arriv(>d  in  Boston  about  200  negroes. 
Governor  Shute  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  February  17, 
1720,  and  gave  the  number  of  slaves  in  Massachusetts  as  2,000, 
including  a  few  Indians.  lie  added  that  during  the  same  year 
37  male  and  1()  female  negroes  were  imported,  the  same  as  "for 
seven  years  last  past."  In  1735,  there  were  2,(j00  negroes 
in  the  Province  according  to  the  first  volume  of  the  British 
Dominions  in  North  America,  as  (juoted  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
in  1742,  Douglas  estimated  that  there  were  1,514  in  Boston 
-alone.  On  November  19,  1754,  the  legislature  ordered  that 
the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  within  the 
Province  "send  into  the  Secretary's  office  the  exact  number 
of  negro  slaves,  both  males  and  females,  16  years  old  and 
upAvards." 

This  was  the  first  Census  taken  in  Massachusetts.  Many  of 
the  original  papers  are  missing,  so  that  it  is  imjjossible  to  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  such  as  are  in  existence  indicate  that 
there  were  1,501  males  above  16  years  of  age  and  857  females, 
the  total,  however,  being  given  as  2,717,  a  difference  of 
359.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  in  1845,  endeavored  to  manipulate 
these  fio;ures  so  as  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  conclusion. ^ 
He  says,  "The  sums  of  the  lines  for  males  and  females  fall 

>  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  III.,  VIII.,  3.37. 

*  Coll.  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  I.,  p.  208. 
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short  of  the  sum  of  the  totals.  ...  If  Ave  add  to  the  total  of 
2,717  the  proportion  for  slaves  under  1(5,  being  about  1,132, 
the  whole  number  of  slaves,  according  to  the  returns,  would 
be  3,8411.  If,  for  the  many  towns  whence  no  reports  were 
made,  or  if  so,  not  preserved,  we  add  640,  the  probable  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  them,  we  have  4,489."'  The  second  Census, 
which  in  reality  was  the  first  general  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  taken  in  1764-5,  in  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  of 
our  history,  and  this  Census  places  the  number  of  negroes  at 
5,312.  Mr.  Felt  sa,ys:  "The  manuscript  previously  quoted 
gives  the  number  of  blacks  for  the  same  Census,  5,214  ;  males, 
2,998,  and  females,  2,216.  Williamson  supposes  that  those  of 
Maine  [then  a  part  of  Massachusetts] ,  not  returned,  amounted 
to  332.  For  Xewbury,  Newburyport,  Dracut,  and  Hanover, 
whence  no  specific  returns  appear  to  have  been  made,  we  may 
add  135  more.  These  two  numbers,  with  the  above  total  of 
5,312,  would  allow  5,779."^  In  1776,  the  census  of  blacks 
as  contained  in  the  several  counties  totalized  to  5,249.  These 
figures  are  probably  far  from  absolute  but  with  those  for  1784 
(4,377)  and  1786  (4,371)  are  "put  down,  according  to  the 
genemlly  allowed  returns,  without  allowances  for  such  ...  as 
may  have  been  either  deficient  or  not  made  at  all."^ 

Besides  enjoying  tli.e  honor  of  having  taken  the  first  Census 
of  negro  slaves,  Massachusetts  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
appearing  in  the  first  Census  of  the  United  States  (1790)  with- 
out any  slaves  among  her  population.  The  Marshal  of  the  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  District  had  charge  of  the  enumeration  and  when  he 
inquired  for  slaves,  most  people  answered  "  none ;  "  if  any  said 
he  had  one,  the  ]\Iarshal  would  ask  him  if  he  meant  to  be  sin- 
gular, and  declared  that  no  other  person  had  given  in  any. 
The  answer  was  then,  "If  none  are  given  in,  I  will  not  be 
singular ;  "  and  thus  the  list  was  completed  Avithout  any  num- 
ber in  the  column  for  slaves.^  Dr.  Belknap's  account  of  this 
Census  Avas  to  the  efiect  that  the  schedule  sent  out  on  that 
occasion  contained  three  columns  for  free  whites  of  several 
descriptions,  a  fourth  for  "all  other  free  persons,"  and  a  fifth 
for  "slaves."  There  being  none  put  into  the  last  column,  it 
became  necessary  to  put  the  blacks  and  the  Indians  into  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  213.  -  Ibid.,  p.  214,  »  Life  of  Belknap,  pp.  164,  165. 
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fourth  column.^  The  numl)er  so  returned  Avas  6,001.  The 
Census  of  1800  gives  the  number  of  "other  free  persons  ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed"  as  <3,452,  and  that  of  1810  as  0,737. 
How  many  of  these  were  negroes  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate. 
The  followino^  table  shows  the  number  of  neijroes  in  Massa- 
chusetts  accordino-  to  the  State  and  Federal  Censuses  since 
1790.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
separate  from  either  white  or  colored  the  imml)er  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indians,  but  the  number  of  either  of  these  races 
is  so  small  (about  two  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  in  11)00) 
in  comparison  Avith  the  total  population,  as  to  have  no  appreciable 
eifect  on  any  deductions  Avhich  may  be  made  as  to  either  white 
or  negro.  In  order  that  the  matter  may  hv  thorouiihly  under- 
stood, however,  it  should  be  said  that  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  separate  the  races,  and  wherever  the  word  colored 
is  used  in  the  tables  which  follow  in  this  Part,  the  figures 
represent  not  only  negroes  and  persons  of  negro  descent,  but 
also  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

Population :  1 790-1 900. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1850, 
1853, 
1860, 
1865, 
1870, 
1875, 
1880, 
1885, 
1890, 
1895, 
1900, 


Total 
Population 


378,787 

422,845 

472,040 

523,287 

610,4(t8 

737,61)0 

994,514 

1,132,3(;9 

1,231,1  mm; 

1,2«)7,031 

1,457,351 

1,651,912 

1,783,085 

1,942,141 

2,238,943 

2,500,1  SI 

2,805,346 


Negro  Population             | 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

_ 

_ 

*5,463 

_ 

_ 

*6,452 

_ 

- 

*6,737 

3,308 

3,432 

6,740 

3,377 

3,629 

7,006 

4,653 

4,014 

8,669 

4,424 

4,640 

9,064 

4,5.56 

5,211 

9,767 

4,469 

5,133 

9,602 

4,673 

5,213 

9,886 

6,702 

7,243 

13,947 

7,495 

7,989 

15,484 

9,049 

9,648 

18,697 

8,905 

9,430 

18.335 

10,879 

11,265 

22,144 

12,813 

13,727 

26,540 

15,591 

16,383 

31,974 

Percent • 
ages 


1.44 
1.52 
1.43 
1.29 
1.15 
1.18 
0.91 
0.86 
0.78 
0.78 
0.96 
0.94 
1.03 
0.94 
0.99 
1.06 
1.14 


*  Free  colored. 

From  these  figures  we  note  that  the  negro  population  of 
Massachusetts  increased  from  5,463  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
1790  to  31,974  persons  in  1900,  a  gain  of  26,511  persons, 
or  485.28  per  cent.  In  1820,  the  males  numbered  3,308,  or 
49.08  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  both  sexes,  and  females 


>  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  IV.,  199. 
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3,432,  or  i)0.92  per  cent  of  both  sexes.  In  1900,  the  males 
numbered  1.3,591,  or  48.76  per  cent  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
females.  1(5,383,  or  51.24  per  cent  of  both  sexes.  At  these 
t\vo  periods  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  were  practically  the 
same.  In  only  one  year,  1840,  did  the  males  exceed  the 
females,  when,  out  of  every  one  hundred  persons,  54  were 
males  and  4(3  were  females. 

Com})aring  the  negro  with  the  white  population,  we  present 
the  following  table  of  males  and  females  for  the  year  1900  : 

Population :  1900. 


SlALES 

Females 

Both  Skxes 

Classification. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number     Percent- 
I      ages 

Number 

PiTcont- 
ages 

The  STA-rE. 

White 

Nesi'o, 

Colored,* 

1,367,474 

1,348,578 
15,591 
3,305 

100.00 

98.6-2 
1.14 

0.-24 

1,437,872 

1,421,186 

16,383 

303 

100.00 

98.84 
1.14 
0.02 

2,805,346 

2,769,764 

31,974 

3,608 

100.00 

98.73 
1.14 
0.13 

*  Includes  only  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

In  each  of  the  sections  of  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  propor- 
tion of  negroes  is  the  same,  that  is,  considering  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  same  percentage  (1.14)  is  shown  for  males,  females, 
and  for  both  sexes.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
males  in  the  State,  99  are  white  and  one  a  negro,  and  for  fe- 
males the  same  projjortions  obtain  as  for  the  males. 

We  distribute  the  negro  population  in  1900  into  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  in  the  next  tal)le. 


Negro  Population:  By  Sex.     1900. 


The  State  and 

Thl;  State  and 

Counties. 

Males 

Females 

Sexes 

COLNTIES. 

Males 

!•  emales 

Sexes 

The  State. 

15,  .591 

16,383 

31,974 

THE  State  — Con. 

Barnstable, 

303 

312 

615 

Hampshire, 

173 

•217 

390 

Berkshire, . 

613 

682 

1,-295 

Middlesex, 

3,380 

3,879 

7,259 

Bristol, 

1,358 

1,391 

2,749 

Nantucket, 

10 

36 

46 

Dukes, 

73 

77 

1.50 

Norfolk,    . 

346 

388 

734 

Essex, 

902 

1,045 

1,947 

Plymouth, 

619 

.513 

1,132 

Franklin,   . 

60 

.58 

118 

Suffolk,     . 

6,289 

6,119 

12,408 

Hampden, . 

587 

725 

1,312 

1    Worcester, 

878 

941 

1,819 

The  counties  containiiio-  the  lara'est  number  of  negroes  are 
Suffolk,  with  12,408,  and  Middlesex,  with  7,259.     K  we  dis- 
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tribute  the  negro  population  into  the  cities  and  towns  which 
contain  on  an  aggregate  2,500  or  more  persons  of  all  races, 
we  obtain  the  followino-  table  : 


Negro  Population  for  Cities  and  Towns:  1900. 


Cities  and  Towxs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Abington,  . 

1 

4 

5 

Fairhaven, 

21 

•20 

41 

Adams, 

9 

9 

18 

Fall  River,    . 

118 

206 

3^24 

Agawani,    . 

5 

3 

8 

AA\<ird  1, 

11 

14 

•25 

Amesbury, 

,s 

15 

23 

AVard  2, 

5 

10 

15 

Anilierst,    . 

80 

119 

199 

AVard  3, 

14 

17 

31 

Andover,    . 

44 

54 

98 

AA^ard  4, 

6 

10 

16 

Arlington, . 

31 

44 

75 

AVard  5, 

6 

7 

13 

Atbol, 

5 

4 

9 

AVard  7, 

18 

42 

60 

Attleboroiigb, 

57 

54 

111 

AVard  8, 

36 

80 

116 

Barnstable, 

37 

51 

88 

AVard  9, 

22 

26 

48 

Belmont,    . 

1 

3 

4 

Falmouth,  . 

39 

40 

79 

Beveklv,  . 

23 

27 

50 

FITOHBIIRG,        . 

33 

32 

65 

Billeriea,    . 

17 

20 

37 

Fox borough,     . 

8 

4 

12 

Boston,    . 

5,;x)4 

5,687 

11,591 

Framiugham,    . 

18 

20 

38 

Ward    1, 

16 

11 

27 

Franklin,    . 

•> 

4 

6 

Ward    2, 

26 

20 

46 

Gardner,    . 

26 

27 

53 

Ward   3, 

26 

•24 

50 

Gloucester,  . 

21 

18 

39 

Ward    4, 

88 

100 

188 

Grafton,     . 

9 

4 

13 

Ward   J-), 

74 

12 

86 

Great  Harrington,    . 

60 

78 

138 

Ward    (!, 

46 

16 

62 

Green  licld. 

8 

9 

17 

Ward    7, 

272 

156 

4-28 

Ilardwiek, 

1 

- 

1 

Ward    S, 

282 

292 

574 

H.werhill,     . 

181 

192 

373 

Ward    '.(, 

658 

603 

1,^261 

Ilingham,  . 

35 

.50 

85 

Ward  10, 

932 

772 

1,704 

HOLVOKE, 

15 

•25 

40 

Wan!  11, 

1,045 

984 

2,029 

Hoiikinton, 

- 

2 

2 

Ward  12, 

539 

638 

1,177 

Hudson, 

5 

6 

11 

Ward  i:5. 

20 

11 

31 

Hy<le  Park, 

67 

49 

116 

Ward  14, 

68 

•23 

91 

Ipswich, 

3 

14 

17 

Ward  15, 

8 

11 

19 

Lawrence, 

47 

40 

87 

Ward  16, 

31 

32 

63 

AVard  1, 

7 

4 

11 

Ward  17, 

304 

335 

639 

Ward  2, 

4 

2 

6 

Ward  18, 

1,111 

1,139 

2,^250 

Ward  3, 

s 

10 

IS 

Wai-d  11), 

33 

45 

78 

AVard  4, 

11 

5 

16 

Ward  20, 

40 

72 

112 

AVard  5, 

11 

14 

25 

Ward  21, 

20 

49 

69 

AVard  6, 

(i 

5 

11 

AVard  22, 

1-23 

182 

305 

Lee,     .      V        ■        ■ 

41 

42 

83 

Ward  23, 

20 

■23 

43 

Leicester,   . 

_ 

1 

1 

Ward  24, 

17 

40 

57 

Lenox, 

37 

46 

8;i 

AVard  25, 

105 

97 

•202 

Leominster, 

32 

43 

75 

Braiutrcc,  . 

14 

8 

22 

Lexington, 

3 

10 

13 

Bridgewater, 

40 

12 

52 

LOWELI 

67 

69 

136 

Brockton, 

154 

156 

310 

AVard  1,          .        . 

5 

1 

6 

Brookfleld, 

2 

4 

AVard  3, 

6 

5 

11 

Brookline, . 

43 

118 

161 

AVard  4, 

5 

5 

10 

Cambridge, 

1,845 

2,043 

3,888 

Ward  5, 

22 

21 

43 

Ward  1, 

283 

343 

6^26 

AVard  6, 

3 

9 

12 

Ward  2, 

811 

849 

1,660 

AVard  7. 

13 

12 

25 

Ward  3, 

10 

3 

13 

AVard  8, 

11 

11 

22 

AVard  4, 

561 

648 

1,209 

AVard  9, 

2 

5 

7 

AVard  5, 

ISO 

•2<J0 

380 

Ludlow, 

2 

_ 

2 

Canton. 

12 

10 

22 

Lynn, 

383 

401 

784 

Chelmsford, 

1 

_ 

1 

AVard  2, 

12 

19 

31 

Chelsea,  . 

349 

382 

731 

AVard  3, 

264 

260 

au 

Chicopee, 

4 

6 

10 

Ward  4, 

'25 

37 

62 

Clinton, 

13 

11 

24 

Ward  5, 

16 

12 

•28 

Cohasset,    . 

15 

19 

34 

AVard  6, 

56 

57 

113 

Concord,     . 

37 

4 

41 

AVard  7, 

10 

16 

26 

Dalton, 

26 

•24 

50 

Malden,    . 

193 

253 

446 

Danvers,     . 

4 

6 

10 

ManchestL-r, 

5 

6 

11 

Dartmouth, 

53 

26 

79 

Manslk'ld,  . 

2 

3 

5 

Dedham,     . 

36 

29 

65 

Marblehcad, 

8 

15 

23 

Dracut, 

3 

1 

4 

Marlborcjugu, 

15 

16 

31 

Dudley, 

6 

5 

11 

Medfleld,    . 

11 

7 

18 

East  Bridgewat 

er,    . 

2 

6 

8 

Medford, 

118 

1'26 

244 

Easthampton, 

28 

14 

42 

Medway,    . 

1 

6 

7 

Easton, 

14 

5 

19 

Melrose,  . 

59 

71 

130 

Everett,  . 

302 

332 

634 

Methuen,    . 

5 

12 

17 
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Negro  Population  for  Cities  and  Toicns:  1900  —  Concluded. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Middleborough, 

27 

33 

60 

Spencer,     . 

2 

3 

5 

Milford,      . 

11 

13 

24 

Springfield,  . 

445 

576 

1,021 

Millburv,    . 

1 

1 

2 

Ward  1, 

2 

8 

10 

Milton,  ■      .        .        . 

33 

31 

64 

Ward  2, 

14 

10 

24 

Monson, 

24 

18 

42 

Ward  3, 

101 

69 

170 

Montague, . 

_ 

1 

1 

Ward  4, 

26 

44 

70 

Nantucket, 

10 

36 

46 

Ward  5, 

106 

164 

270 

Natk-k, 

29 

23 

52 

Ward  6, 

82 

112 

194 

Needhani,  . 

13 

6 

19 

Ward  7, 

39 

65 

104 

New  Bedford, 

796 

889 

1,685 

AVard  8, 

75 

104 

179 

Ward  1, 

19 

10 

29 

Stonehani,  . 

9 

12 

21 

Ward  2, 

35 

46 

81 

Stoughtou, 

5 

4 

9 

Ward  3, 

181 

237 

418 

Sutton, 

1 

2 

3 

Ward  4, 

232 

305 

537 

Swampscott, 

17 

27 

44 

Ward  5, 

312 

277 

589 

Taunton,  . 

149 

77 

226 

Ward  6, 

17 

14 

31 

Tenipleton, 

8 

3 

11 

Newburyport, 

30 

07 

97 

Tewksbury, 

23 

20 

43 

Newton,  . 

191 

314 

505 

Uxbridge,". 

7 

7 

14 

North  Ada^i.s, 

34 

56 

90 

Wakefield, 

6 

19 

25 

NORTHAilFTOX, 

44 

64 

108 

Walpole,     . 

7 

4 

11 

North  Andover, 

1 

7 

8 

Waltham, 

20 

31 

51 

North  Attleboroiigh, 

27 

32 

59 

Wareham,  . 

150 

37 

187 

Northhridge,      . 

2 

2 

4 

Warren, 

11 

7 

18 

North  Brookfleld,     . 

7 

8 

15 

Watertown, 

18 

35 

53 

Norwood,   . 

10 

9 

19 

Webster,     . 

19 

13 

32 

Orange, 

1 

1 

^Velle8ley,  . 

5 

12 

17 

Oxford, 

14 

12 

26 

Westborough,    . 

16 

10 

26 

Pahner, 

12 

17 

29 

Westfleld,  . 

40 

41 

81 

Peabody,    . 

16 

22 

38 

Westford,  . 

- 

1 

1 

Pepperell,  . 

8 

7 

15 

Westport,  . 

22 

2 

24 

PiTTSKIELI), 

136 

141 

277 

West  Springfield,      . 

4 

12 

16 

Plymouth, . 

67 

79 

146 

Weymouth, 

21 

19 

40 

Prbvincetown,  . 

28 

26 

54 

Whitman,  . 

20 

18 

38 

QUINCY,       . 

8 

19 

27 

Williamstown,  . 

55 

83 

138 

Randolph,  . 

1 

1 

2 

AVinchendon,     . 

4 

4 

8 

Reading,     . 

4 

6 

Winchester, 

57 

83 

140 

Revere, 

20 

23 

43 

Winthrop,  . 

16 

27 

43 

Rorkland,  . 

2 

4 

6 

Woburn,  . 

131 

130 

261 

Rockport,  . 

3 

1 

4 

Worcester,    . 

507 

597 

1,104 

Salem, 

68 

88 

156 

Ward  1, 

170 

202 

372 

Saugus, 

13 

14 

27 

Ward  2, 

96 

114 

210 

SOMERVILLE,     . 

68 

72 

140 

Ward  3, 

33 

30 

63 

Ward  1, 

9 

3 

12 

Ward  4, 

2 

- 

2 

Ward  2, 

10 

6 

16 

Ward  5, 

3 

3 

6 

Ward  3, 

4 

1 

5 

Ward  6, 

5 

4 

9 

Ward  4, 

4 

1 

5 

Ward  7, 

132 

172 

304 

Ward  5, 

6 

8 

14 

Ward  8, 

66 

72 

138 

Ward  6, 

8 

23 

31 

Wrentham, 

13 

10 

23 

Ward  7, 

27 

30 

57 

Other  towns. 

1,093 

1,014 

2,107 

Southbridge, 
South  Hadley,  . 

10 

19 
3 

29 
3 

Totals,     . 

15,591 

16,383 

31,974 

In  the  cities  and  towns  each  of  which  in  1900  contained 
2,500  or  more  persons  there  Avere  29,867  negroes,  and  in 
toAA^ns  containing  less  than  2,500  persons  there  were  2,107 
negroes.  In  the  city  of  Boston  there  AA^ere  11,591  negroes, 
the  largest  numbers  being  found  in  AA'ards  18,  11,  10,  9,  and 
12,  respectiA^ely.  Cambridge  had  a  negro  population  of  3,888, 
and  the  concentrations  of  numbers  occurred  in  Avards  2  and  4. 
Fall  RiAer  had  324,  with  nearly  one-half  in  AAard  8  and  none 
in  ward  6.  Lynn  had  784,  with  OAcr  tAAO-thirds  in  ward  3. 
In  New  Bedford  there  weve  1,685  negi-oes,  and  wards  3,  4,  and 
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5  contained  the  largest  numbers,  418,  537,  and  589,  respec- 
tively. In  the  cit}'  of  Springfield  were  found  1,021  fairly 
well  distributed  tlirough  wards  3,  5,  ('),  7,  and  8.  "Worcester 
contained  1,104,  with  comparatively  large  numbers  in  wards  1, 
2,  7,  and  8.  The  least  numl)er  in  any  town  was  one  male  in 
Chelmsford,  one  male  in  Hard  wick,  one  female  in  Leicester, 
one  female  in  Montague,  one  female  in  Orange,  and  one  female 
in  Westford. 

In  the  cities  there  were  25,r)()l  negroes  and  in  the  towns 
6,313.  That  is  to  say,  80.2(3  per  cent  of  all  the  negroes  in 
the  State  were  found  in  the  cities  and  19.74  per  cent  in  the 
towns. 

In  the  next  table  we  show  the  negro  population  of  the  33 
cities  from  1875  to  1900. 


Negro  Population  for  Cities. 


Population 

Cities. 

1873 

1880 

1883 

1890 

1893 

1900 

Beverly 

1            20 

25 

25 

22 

38 

50 

Boston, 

4,969 

5,873 

6,058 

8,125 

9,472 

11,591 

Brockton,     . 

1            19 

39 

31 

72 

208 

310 

Cambridge,  . 

1       1,103 

1,504 

1,(;89 

1,988 

2,849 

3,888 

Chelsea, 

311 

519 

513 

668 

693 

731 

Chicopee, 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

Everett, 

22 

39 

24 

72 

455 

634 

Fall  River,    . 

60 

144 

162 

179 

272 

324 

Fitchburg,    . 

41 

37 

43 

31 

"51 

65 

Gloucester,   . 

5 

20 

10 

12 

9 

39 

Haverhill,     . 

69 

167 

193 

260 

284 

373 

Holyoke, 

7 

31 

5 

10 

40 

40 

Lawrence,    . 

12(! 

150 

84 

104 

98 

87 

Lowell, . 

123 

177 

122 

274 

136 

136 

Lynn,    . 

430 

564 

624 

715 

767 

784 

Ma  Men, 

30 

55 

61 

107 

326 

446 

Marlborough, 

8 

16 

9 

38 

33 

31 

Medforil, 

IS 

21 

21 

55 

169 

244 

Melrose, 

11 

21 

37 

48 

105 

130 

New  Bedford, 

1,618 

1,541 

1,562 

l,6<ti) 

1,565 

1,685 

Kewburyi)ort, 

30 

66 

61 

m 

87 

97 

Newton, 

130 

212 

190 

342 

354 

505 

North  Adams, 

_ 

41 

37 

46 

48 

90 

Northampton, 

137 

116 

87 

92 

94 

108 

Pittstleld,      . 

310 

329 

251 

226 

291 

277 

Quincy, 

7 

91 

14 

16 

6 

27 

Salem",   . 

220 

208 

189 

166 

181 

156 

Somerville,  . 

36 

77 

87 

65 

72 

140 

Springfield, . 

69!) 

775 

747 

811 

901 

1,021 

Taunton, 

95 

no 

125 

138 

131 

226 

Waltham,     . 

13 

19 

15 

16 

36 

51 

Woburn, 

19 

31 

75 

100 

218 

261 

Worcester,   . 

599 

763 

836 

944 

1,104 

1,104 

Totals, 

11,295 

13,782 

13,988 

17,510 

21,099 

25,661 

The  aggregate  negro  population  in  1875  was  15,484  ;  of  this 
number,  11,295  were  enumerated  in  the  cities  and  4,189  in  the 
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towns.  In  other  wordy,  72.95  per  cent  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion in  1875  resided  in  the  cities  and  27.05  per  cent  in  the 
towns.  In  1880,  the  percentage  of  the  negro  population  resid- 
ing in  the  cities  was  73.71  ;  in  1885,  76.29;  in  1890,  79.07; 
in  1895,  79.50;  and  in  1900,  80.26. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  the  31,974  negroes  by 
sex  from  under  one  month  to  100  years  of  age  and  over  : 

Ages  of  Negro  Poi^ulation  :  1900. 


All  Ages. 

Under  1  year,    . 
Under  1  mouth, 
1  to    '2  months, 
3  to    5  months, 
6  to    8  months, 
9  to  11  months, 

1  year, 

2  years, 

3  years, 

4  years, 

5  years, 

6  years, 

7  years, 

8  years, 

9  years, 

10  years, 

11  years, 

12  years, 

13  years, 

14  years, 
In  years. 
If!  years, 
17  years, 
lis  "years, 
19  years, 
'20  years, 

21  years, 

22  "years, 

23  years, 

24  years, 

25  "years, 

26  years, 

27  "years, 

28  years, 

29  years, 

30  years, 

31  years, 

32  years, 

33  years, 

34  years, 

35  years, 

36  "years, 

37  years, 

38  "vears, 

39  years, 

40  "j'ears, 

41  years, 

42  years, 

43  years, 

44  years, 

45  years, 


Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

15,591 

16,383 

31,974 

319 

345 

664 

28 

26 

54 

59 

57 

116 

82 

105 

187 

74 

76 

150 

76 

81 

157 

257 

291 

548 

299 

309 

•   608 

292 

292 

584 

266 

284 

550 

241 

274 

515 

238 

258 

496 

235 

268 

503 

212 

252 

464 

214 

255 

469 

237 

234 

471 

206 

240 

446 

192 

236 

428 

201 

245 

446 

181 

•   229 

410 

218 

233 

451 

225 

258 

483 

228 

288 

516 

267 

311 

578 

280 

324 

604 

327 

389 

716 

329 

373 

702 

328 

435 

763 

406 

516 

922 

404 

478 

882 

476 

494 

970 

407 

394 

801 

399 

449 

848 

440 

407 

847 

333 

351 

684 

469 

441 

910 

260 

240 

500 

36;i 

297 

660 

274 

232 

506 

301 

236 

537 

388 

338 

726 

205 

199 

404 

214 

220 

434 

293 

300 

593 

279 

289 

568 

388 

352 

740 

156 

142 

298 

219 

209 

428 

168 

164 

332 

150 

161 

311 

224 

228 

452 

All  Ages— Con 

46  years, 

47  years, 

48  years, 

49  years, 

50  years, 

51  years, 

52  "years, 

53  years, 

54  years, 

55  years, 

56  years, 

57  years, 

58  years, 

59  years, 

60  years, 

61  years, 

62  years, 

63  years, 

64  years, 

65  years, 

66  years, 

67  years, 

68  years, 

69  years, 

70  years, 

71  years, 

72  years, 

73  years, 

74  years, 

75  years, 

76  years, 

77  years, 

78  years, 

79  years, 

80  years, 

81  years, 

82  years, 

83  years, 

84  years, 

85  years, 

86  years, 

87  years, 

88  years, 

89  years, 

90  "jears, 

93  years, 

94  years, 

95  years, 
97  years, 

100  years  and  over. 
Age  unknown,  . 


Males 

Females 

150 

141 

130 

130 

184 

172 

173 

163 

253 

246 

86 

74 

155 

135 

98 

94 

115 

125 

120 

122 

79 

80 

81 

81 

69 

71 

60 

59 

126 

131 

27 

38 

50 

53 

46 

48 

43 

44 

68 

67 

26 

37 

33 

30 

32 

27 

22 

31 

40 

66 

14 

19 

9 

22 

20 

23 

20 

12 

24 

31 

12 

22 

8 

20 

19 

20 

11 

10 

J 

17 

4 

8 

4 

12 

7 

6 

5 

8 

6 

11 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

- 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

132 

88 

291 

260 

356 

336 

499 

160 

290 

192 

240 

242 

159 

162 

140 

119 

257 

65 

103 

94 

87 

135 

63 

63 

59 

53 

106 

33 

31 

43 

32 

55 

34 

28 

39 

21 

24 

12 

16 

13 

13 

17 

8 

5 

7 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
220 


The  age  period  25  to   29  years  contains  the  largest  number 
of  persons,  while  the  largest  number  of  persons  of  any  single 
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age  is  reported  at  25  3'ears 
period  are  as  follows  : 

Under  1  year, 
1  to    4  years, 
5  to    9  years, 

10  to  14  3'ears, 

15  to  19  years, 

20  to  24  years, 

25  to  29  years, 

30  to  34  3'ears, 

35  to  39  years, 

40  to  44  3-ears, 

45  to  49  years, 

50  to  54  years, 

Of  the  31,974  negroes  in  the  State,  28,499  were  native  born 
and  3,475  foreign  born.  Distributinof  the  native-born  negroes 
by  place  of  birth  we  present  the  following  table  : 


2.08 

55  to  59  years,    . 

2.57 

7.16 

60  to  64  years,    . 

1.90 

7. 05 

65  to  69  years,    . 

1.17 

G.88 

70  to  74  years,    . 

0.77 

8.23 

75  to  79  years,    . 

0.55 

12.46 

80  to  84  years,    . 

0.24 

12.98 

85  to  89  years,    . 

0.14 

9.74 

90  to  94  years,    . 

0.03 

8.52 

95  to  99  years,    . 

0.01 

6.60 

100  years  and  over. 

0.01 

5.30 

Age  imknown,     . 

0.69 

4.32 

Place  of  Birth  of  Native-horn  Ne(/roes :  1900. 


Place  of  Bieth. 


The  State. 


Alabama, 

Alaska,    . 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut,  . 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Florida,  . 

Georgia,  . 

Hawaii,  . 

Idaho, 

Illinois,    . 

Indiana,  . 

Indian  Territory,  . 

Iowa,        .        .  "     . 

Kansas,   . 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi,    . 

Missouri, 


28,499 

114 

1 

■24 

14 

11 

495 

l:« 

.')70 

l(i6 

7.'J4 

1 

1 

49 

19 

1 

VI 

11 

137 

96 

200 

987 

11,747 

48 

8 

.51 

42 


Place  of  Birth. 


The  State  — Con. 

Montana, 

N\'l)raska, 

Now  llani|ishire,    . 

New  .Jersey,    . 

New  Mexico,  . 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Oklalioma, 

Oregon,    . 

Pennsylvania, 

Rliode"  Island, 

.South  Carolina, 

Soutli  Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Utah, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington,  . 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Born  in  U.  8.  (state,  n.  s.), 

Born  at  sea  under  U.  S.  flag. 

Born  in  Porto  Rico, 

American  citizens  born  abroad 


Kiimber 


1 

2 
117 
2.5.5 

2 

882 

2,897 

11.5 

1 

1 
569 
257 
742 

2 
103 
25 

o 

159 

6,213 

31 

67 

6 

164 

7 

3 

125 


It  is  seen  that  11,747,  or  41.22  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
negroes,  were  born  in  Mas.sachusetts  ;  6,213,  or  21.80  percent, 
in  Virginia;  2,897,  or  10.17  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina;  and 
987,  or  3.46  per  cent,  in  Maryland.  Those  born  in  the  New 
England  States  numbered  13,035,  or  45.74  per  cent;  those  in 
the  Southern  States,  12,327,  or  43.25  per  cent;  while  those 
born  in  the  other  States  numbered  3,137,  or  11.01  per  cent. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  negro  population  in  cities  of  the 
Conniionwealth  having  an  aggregrate  population  of  25,000  or 
more,  by  native  and  foreign  parentage. 


Negro 

Population  of  Cities 

0/25,000  or  more:  1900. 

Negro  Population 

Cities. 

Negro  Population 

Cities. 

OfNa-      OfFor- 

Of  Na- 

Of For- 

tive Par- 

eign Par- 

Totals 

tive  Par- 

eign Par- 

Totals 

entage 

entage 

entage 

entage 

Boston,    . 

9,646 

1,945 

11,591 

Lynn, 

359 

425 

784 

Brockton, 

281 

29 

310 

Maiden,   . 

325 

121 

446 

Cambridge,     . 

3,058 

830 

3,888 

New  Bedford 

1,084 

601 

1,685 

Chelsea,  . 

443 

288 

731 

Newton,  . 

466 

39 

505 

Fall  River,      . 

S15 

9 

324 

Salem,      . 

113 

43 

156 

Fitchburg, 

51 

14 

65 

Somerville, 

114 

26 

140 

Gloucester,     . 

31 

8 

39 

Springfield, 

957 

64 

1,021 

Haverhill, 

349 

24 

373 

Taunton, 

81 

145 

226 

Ilolyoke, 
Lawrence, 

38 
80 

2 

40 

87 

Worcester, 

1,045 

59 

1,104 

Lowell,    . 

126 

10 

136 

Totals,  . 

18,962 

4,689 

23,651 

By  persons  of  foreign  parentage  is  meant  all  persons,  whether 
of  native  or  foreign  birth,  who  have  one  or  both  parents  foreign 
born.  Of  course,  persons  of  native  parentage  are  those  hav- 
ing both  parents  native  born.  On  this  basis,  there  were 
18,962  persons  of  native  parentage  in  the  20  cities  considered 
and  4,689  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  the  latter  forming 
19.83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  negroes  in  the  cities 
under  consideration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
negro  population  : 

Conjugal  Condition  of  Negroes:  1900. 


Age  Pemoi>s. 


Males. 

Under  15  years, 
15  to  19  years,  . 
20  to  24  years,  . 
25  to  29  years,  . 
30  to  34  years,  . 
35  to  44  years,  . 
45  to  54  years,  . 
55  to  64  years,  . 
65  years  and  over, 
Age  unknown,  . 


Under  15  years, 

15  to  19  j'ears,  . 

20  to  24  years,  . 

25  to  29  years,  . 

30  to  34  years,  . 

35  to  44  years,  . 

45  to  54  years,  . 


Conjugal  Condition 


Single        Married     Widowed    Divorced    Unknown 


8,906 

3,589 

1,212" 

1.433 

1,071 

602 

602 

231 

77 

31 

58 

8,354 

4,011 

1,286 

1,303 

725 

345 

379 

177 


5,936 


342 
941 

1,004 
1,694 

1,1.5:^ 

,508 

258 

34 

5,851 

119 

825 
1,229 

934 
1,515 

793 


1 
5 
21 
49 
137 
164 
111 
114 
4 


42 
118 
151 
446 
519 


60 


107 

1 
3 
14 
14 
5 
19 
9 
4 


Aggre- 
gates 


15,591 

3,590 

1,218 

1,794 

2,055 

1,667 

2,460 

1,.568 

701 

406 

132 

16,.3S3 

4,012 
1,414 
2,191 
2,095 
1,446 
2,374 
1,508 
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Conjugal  Condition  of  Negroes :  1900 — Concliuled. 


Conjugal  Condition                            j 

Agore- 

AOB  Periods. 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 

Females—  Con. 

55  to  64  years,     .... 

56 

296 

.    368 

3 

4 

727 

65  years  and  over,     . 

49 

114 

362 

- 

3 

528 

Age  unknown,  .... 

23 

26 

24 

- 

15 

88 

Both  Sexes. 

17,260 

11,787 

2,641 

96 

190 

31,974 

Under  15  years, 

7,600 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

7,602 

15  to  19  years 

2,498 

121 

6 

_ 

7 

2,632 

•20  to  24  years 

2,736 

1,167 

47 

9 

26 

3,985 

25  to  29  vears,     .... 

1,796 

2,170 

139 

19 

26 

4,150 

31)  to  34  years 

947 

1,938 

200 

16 

12 

3,113 

35  to  44  vears 

981 

3,209 

583 

29 

32 

4,834 

45  to  54  vears 

408 

1,946 

683 

18 

21 

3,076 

55  to  64  years 

133 

804 

479 

4 

8 

1,428 

65  years  and  over,    . 

80 

372 

476 

1 

5 

iJ34 

Age  unknown 

81 

60 

28 

- 

51 

220 

Between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  years  we  find  2,736  single  per- 
sons, 1,433  males  and  1,303  females  ;  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
29  years,  1,071  males  and  725  females  ;  in  the  age  period  30  to 
34  vears,  (502  males  as  as^ainst  345  females.  There  are  552 
more  male  persons  single  than  females,  and  85  more  married 
males  than  females.  There  are  1,429  more  Avidows  than 
widowers,  and  the  divorced  number  24  more  women  than 
men.  In  the  age  period  15  to  19  only  two  married  males 
ai)pear,  as  against  119  females.  The  married  males  (>5  years 
of  age  and  over  number  258,  as  against  114  females,  while 
the  widowed  males  of  the  same  age  period  number  114,  as 
against  3()2  females. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  conjugal  condition  of 
white  persons  of  native  and  foreign  l)irtli  with  that  of  the  ne- 
groes.    The  figures  are  presented  in  the  following  table  : 


Nativity.     All  Classes:   1900. 


Classification. 


Single 


Di- 
vorced 


Un- 
known 


31  ales. 

Native  white  —  native  parents, 
Native  wliite — foreign  parents. 
Foreign  wliite, .... 

Colored,* 

Negro, 


Females. 

Native  white  —  native  parents, 
Native  white  —  foreign  parents, 

Foreign  white 

Colored,* 

Negro, 


781,206 

266,762 

3,5:^,936 

149,465 

2,137 

8,906 


777,8,50 

267,087 

3.50,511) 

151,732 

1.58 

8,354 


529,015 

210,782 
80,036 

231,171 
1,090 
5,936 

524,922 

196,59f; 

94, 107 

228,259 

109 

5,851 


48,369 

21,889 

4,804 

21,049 

21 

606 

128,176 

.59,734 
11,888 
.54,485 
34 
2,035 


2,451 

1,695 

290 

426 

4 

36 

3,930 

2,498 

602 

768 

2 

60 


6,433 

3,712 
671 

l,8iKl 
.53 
107 

2,994 

1,,509 
533 
869 


1,367,474 

504,840 

4311,737 

404,001 

3,305 

1.5,.5yl 

1,437,872 

.527,424 

457,i;49 

■i;!t;,ii3 

303 

16,383 


Includes  only  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 
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The  persons  enumerated  under  "  Single"  are  many  of  them 
below  the  marriageable  age,  and  will  not  be  referred  to  here. 
Of  the  married  males,  529,015  in  number,  210,782,  or  39.84 
per  cent,  are  native  white  with  native  parents ;  80,O3(),  or 
15.13  per  cent,  are  native  white  with  either  one  or  both  par- 
ents foreign  born  ;  231,171,  or  43.70  per  cent,  are  foreign-born 
white;  1,090,  or  0.21  per  cent,  are  either  Chinese,  Japanese, 
or  Indians;  and  5,93(5,  or  1.12  per  cent,  are  negroes.  Of  the 
married  females,  D2-ir,[)2'2  in  number,  196,596,  or  37.45  per 
cent,  are  native  white  with  both  parents  native  born  ;  94,107, 
or  17.93  per  cent,  are  native  white  with  either  one  or  both 
parents  foreign  born;  228,259,  or  43.48  per  cent,  are  foreign- 
born  white ;  109,  or  0.02  per  cent,  are  either  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, or  Indians;  and  5,851,  or  1.12  per  cent,  are  negroes. 

In  order  to  exhibit,  by  percentages,  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  negroes  in  com- 
parison with  the  native  and  foreign-born  white,  the  following 
table  is  presented  : 


Nathiitij. 

All  Classes. 

Percentages.     1900. 

Males 

Females 

Classification. 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Native  white—  native  parents, 
Native  wliite — foreign  parents 
Foreign  wiiite,        .        . 

Colored,* 

Negro 

•• 

52.84 
80.49 
37.00 
64.66 
57.12 

41.75 
18.20 
57.22 
32.98 
38.07 

4.34 
1.09 
5.21 

0.64 
3.89 

0.34 
0.07 
0.10 
0.12 
0.23 

50.64 
76.59 
34.79 
52.15 
50.99 

37.27 
20.56 
52.34 
35.97 
35.71 

11.33 
2.60 
12.49 
11.22 
12.42 

0.47 
0.13 
0.18 
0.66 
0.37 

Totals,    .... 

57.13 

38.69 

3.54 

0.18 

54.10 

36.51 

8.91 

0.27 

*  Includes  only  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

Of  the  15,591  male  negroes,  8,906,  or  57.12  per  cent,  are 
single;  5,936,  or  38.07  per  cent,  are  married;  606,  or  3.89 
per  cent,  are  widowed  ;  and  36,  or  0.23  per  cent,  are  divorced. 
Of  the  16,383  female  negroes,  8,3.54,  or  50.99  per  cent,  are 
single  ;  5,851,  or  35.71  per  cent,  are  married  ;  2,035,  or  12.42 
per  cent,  are  widowed  ;  and  60,  or  0.37  per  cent,  are  divorced. 


Occupations. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  males  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  females  among  the  negro  population  in  Massachusetts  are 
found  in  the  occupations  classed  as    Domestic   and    Personal 
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Service.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  data  Avhich  will  show 
the  particular  branches  followed  ))y  the  negro  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  this  reason  comparisons 
with  the  present  da}^  cannot  be  made.  The  following  table, 
however,  gives  a  comparison,  by  consolidated  classes  of  occu- 
pations, for  the  years  1890  and  1900  : 

Occupations  of  Negroes :  1890  and  1900. 


1890 

1900 

Classified  Occupations. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Bt)th 
Sexes 

The  State. 

Aji:riculture,  fisheries,  and  niiniiiir,  • 

Professional  service, 

Donustic  and  personal  service. 

Trade  and  tran.siKirtation 

Manufactures  and  nieclianieal  industries, 

7,5'.)3 

601 

162 

4,296 

1,4(12 

1,132 

3,48.-) 
4 

2,914 
34 
426 

11,028 

60.-> 

219 

7,210 

1,436 

1,.558 

10,864 

70.5 

278 

6,039 

2,325 

],.'>17 

5,747 

6 

98 

5,012 

99 

.532 

16,611 

711 

376 

11,051 

2,4-24 

2,049 

The  gain  in  1900  over  1890  in  the  number  of  negroes  10 
years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was 
5,588,  or  50.03  per  cent.  The  number  of  males  increased 
3,271,  or  43.08  per  cent,  and  the  females  2,312,  or  ()7.31  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  each  class  of 
occupations  increased,  the  percentages  ranging  from  17.52  in 
Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Mining,  to  71.(19  in  Professional 
Service.  In  Domestic  and  Personal  Service  the  males  show 
an  increase  in  1900  as  against  1890  of  40.57  per  cent,  and  the 
females  a  gain  of  72  per  cent.  In  1890,  about  57  out  of  every 
one  hundred  males  and  85  out  of  every  one  hundred  females 
were  found  in  this  class.  In  1900,  males  fell  to  about  50  in 
each  one  hundred,  while  females  rose  to  about  87. 

In  our  special  investigation  of  the  negroes  in  Massachusetts, 
the  occupations  of  8,335  persons  were  ascertained.  Classifying 
these  persons,  we  find  that  0,(523,  or  79.40  per  cent,  wore 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  distributed  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing classes  : 


riovernment, 

88 

The  Fisheries, 

3 

Profe.s.'^ioual, 

167 

IManufaetures, 

0(58 

Dome.stic  service, 

.    2,410 

Laborers, 

.       509 

Personal  service, 

.    1,528 

Appnnitices, 

10 

Trade, 

.57(5 

Children  at  work. 

18 

Transportation.     . 

.       577 

Agricnlture, 

14 

Total,    . 

.    G,G23 
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In  the  next  table  the  occupations  followed  by  the  8,335  ne- 
groes are  classified,  and  are  presented  by  the  number  of  males, 
females,  and  both  sexes,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sexes. 

Occupation)^  of  Net/roes  :  By  Sex. 


Occupations. 


Oovcrtimi'iit. 

Natioual  government,  . 

State  government, 

City  and  town  governnu'iit, 

Army, 

Kavy 


rrofessiomtl. 


Religion, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Literature, 

Art,  . 

INIusio, 

Amusements, 

Education, 

Science,   . 


Domestic  Service. 

Boarding  and  lodging, 

Domestic  service  (private  families). 

Personal  Service. 
Personal  service, 


Trade. 

Merchants  and  dealers, 
Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc. 
Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  . 
Messengers,  porters,  etc 


lyansportation. 

Carriers  on  roads. 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture, 


TVie  Fisheries. 


The  Fisheries, 


Manufactures. 


Arms  and  ammunition,       .... 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., .... 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Building 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded),    . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,    . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Electi'ical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Food  prei)arations, 

Furniture 


1,421 

1,157 
264 


660 
660 

559 

58 
27 

109 

14 

351 

568 

258 

259 

51 

14 
14 

3 
3 


459 

1 
4 
3 

54 

1 

1.54 

18 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 

11 

26 


45 


989 

252 
737 


2 
191 


Both 
Sexes 


88 

28 
8 

45 
1 
6 

167 

22 

10 

32 

6 

2 

42 

30 

17 

6 

2,410 

1,409 
1,001 

1,523 
1,523 

576 

60 
30 

114 
17 

355 

577 

258 
261 
58 

14 
14 

3 
3 

668 

1 
4 
4 
62 
1 

154 

18 

1 

3 

194 
2 
1 
1 


Peoportions  of 
THE  Sexes 


93.18 

100.00 
100.00 

8f;.f;7 

10(1.(10 
100.00 

73.05 

100.00 

100.  (H) 
81.25 
66.67 

100.00 
66.67 
70.00 
17.65 

100.00 

58.96 

82.11 
26.37 

43.34 
43.34 

97.05 

96.67 
90.00 
95.61 
82.35 
98.87 

98.44 
100.00 
99.23 
87.93 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

68.71 
100. 00 
100.00 
75.00 
87.10 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
33.. 33 
1.55 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
84.62 
96.30 


Males        Females 


26.95 


18.75 
33.33 

33.. 33 
30.00 
82.35 


41.04 

17.89 
73.63 

56.66 
56.66 

2.95 
3.33 

10.00 

4.39 

17.65 

1.13 

1.56 

0.77 
12.07 


31.29 


25.00 
12.90 


66.67 
98.45 


15.38 
3.70 
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Occupations  of  Negroes :  Bi/  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Occupations. 


Maiinfactiires  —  Cou. 

Glass,       . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  liinnan), 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc 

Leather 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

lAimber 

Machines  and  machinerv,   . 

Metals  and  melalli<-  f^'oods,  . 

ISIodels,  lasts,  anil  i>atlcrns. 

Musical  instruiiicnts  and  materials, 

I'aints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

I'ajier  aucl  paper  floods, 

Pluitoirraplis  and  i)hoto};raphic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressinjr. 

Printing:,  publishinfr,  and  bookbinding,'. 

Print  works,  d.ve  works,  and  bleacherie 

Rubber  and  elastic,  goods,  . 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

SportinfT  and  athletic  goods. 

Tobacco,  snutf,  and  cigars. 

Wooden  goods 

M'oollen  goods, 


Laborerii. 

Laborers  (agi-iculturel. 
Laborers  (manufactures),  , 
Laborers,  other 


Appri'utices. 
Apprentices 

Children  (it  Work. 
At  work  only 

Scholars  mid  Students. 

Scholars, 

Students 


y^ot  G'nhi/'iil,  eft' 


Retired,   . 
Dependents, 
Not  gainful,    , 
Unemiiloye'l, . 


.•il 
4'.M) 


tm 

■24 


Both 
Sexes 


569 

31 

48 
490 

10 
10 

18 
18 

1,48-2 

1,451 
31 

230 

55 

108 
4 
63 


Propoetioxs  ok 

THE   SFXES 


100.00 
.50.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
83.33 
85.71 
100. (H) 
100.00 
1(10.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

80.0(» 
80.00 

HI. 11 
61.11 


45.62 
77.42 

43.91 

30.91 
31.48 
.50.00 
76.19 


16.67 
14.29 


20.00 
20.00 

38.89 
38.89 

.53.71 

.54.38 
22.58 

.56.09 

60.09 
68.52 
.50.00 
23.81 


Recapitilatiox. 


Classes  of  Occcpations. 


Government,  . 
Professional, . 
Domestic  service,  . 
Personal  service,  . 
Trade,      .        .        .        . 
Transiiortation, 
Agriculture,    . 
The  Fisheries, 
Manufactures, 
Laborers, 
Apprentices,  . 
Children  at  work, . 
Scholars  and  students. 
Not  gainful,  etc.,    . 

Totals,   . 


stales     Females 


82 

122 

1,421 

660 

.559 

568 

14 

3 

459 

569 

8 

11 

686 

101 

5,263 


6 
45 

989 

863 

17 


7!)6 
129 


3,072 


Both 
Sexes 


88 

167 

2,410 

1,.523 

576 

577 

14 

3 

668 

569 

10 

18 

1,482 

230 

8,335 


Proportions  or 

THE  SBXKS 


93.18 
73.05 
.58.96 
43.34 
97.05 
98.44 
100.00 
100.00 
68.71 
KKJ.OO 
80.00 
61.11 
46.29 
43.91 

63.14 


6.82 
2(5.95 
41.04 

m.m 

2.95 
1..56 


31.29 

20.00 
38.89 
.53.71 
,56.09 

36.86 
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The  proper  method  of  roadin<>-  this  table  is  as  follows  :  There 
were  45  persons  employed  by  city  or  town  governments.  Of 
this  number,  39,  or  86.67  per  cent,  were  males,  and  six,  or 
13. o8  per  cent,  were  females.  Other  lines  may  l)e  read  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  next  table  shows  occupations  in  detail  for    the  8,335 

negroes. 

Occupations  of  Negroes. 

Govermneut. 


Branches  of  Occu- 
pations. 

Males  1 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Branches  of  Occu- 
pations. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 1 

Both 
Sexes 

Army  (men), 

1 

_ 

1 

Lighthouse  service,  . 

3 

_ 

3 

City    and    town    service 

Navy  (men). 

2 

- 

2 

(clerks),   .... 

1 

_ 

1 

Navy  yard  service,    . 

6 

- 

6 

City    and    town    service 

Patrolmen, . 

3 

- 

3 

(employes),     . 

3 

- 

3 

Police    department 

ser- 

County  service  (clerks),  . 

3 

_ 

3 

vice,  .... 

- 

1 

1 

Custom  house  service, 

o 

_ 

2 

Postal  clerks,      . 

13 

- 

13 

Fire  dejiai-tment  service, 

•2 

_ 

i 

Postal  service,    . 

3 

- 

3 

Hospital  service. 

1 

3 

4 

State  department  service,  |        2 

- 

2 

Janitors     (public    build- 

Stiite   government 

(em- 

ings),        .... 

IG 

•2 

18 

jdoyes),    . 

3 

- 

3 

Janitors  (school). 
Lamplighters,    . 

9 
4 

If 

_ 

4 

Totals, 

82 

6 

88 

Letter  carriers,  . 

.') 

- 

5 

Professional. 

Actors 

1.-) 

(j 

21 

Musicians,  . 

15 

1 

16 

Artists, 

■2 

_ 

Physicians, 

16 

5 

21 

Baseball  players, 

1 

- 

Rei)orters,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Chemists,     . 

1 

- 

Sextons, 

2 

- 

2 

Clairvoyants,     . 

1 

_ 

Sliowmen,  . 

1 

_ 

1 

Clergymen, 

18 

- 

18 

Singers, 

6 

4 

10 

Court  oflScers,     . 

1 

- 

Teachers  (cooking). 

. 

1 

1 

Dentists, 

7 

_ 

Teachers  (dancing). 

1 

- 

1 

Draughtsmen,    . 

■2 

- 

Teachers  (instrumen 

tal) ,          3 

3 

6 

Editors, 

1 

1 

Teachers    (physical 

cul- 

Elocutionists,     . 

1 

3 

ture), 

1 

- 

1 

Engineers  (civil), 

•2 

_ 

Teachers  (private  scl 

ool), 

3 

3 

Governesses, 

- 

1 

Teachers  (public  sch 

ool), 

9 

9 

Horse  trainers,  . 

■2 

_ 

Teachers  (vocal). 

1 

2 

3 

Inventors,  . 

1 

_ 

Teachers,  n.  s.,  . 

4 

4 

8 

Janitors  (churches), 

2 

- 

Theatrical  agents. 

1 

- 

1 

Journalists, 

1 

1 

Veterinary  surgeons 

2 

- 

2 

Lawyers,     . 

9 

- 

Lecturers,  . 

1 

_ 

Totals, 

.      122 

45 

167 

Midwives,   . 

- 

•  1 

Domestic  Service. 

Bellboys,  .... 

88 

_ 

88 

Lodging-house  kee)) 

irs,  .          1 

65 

66 

Boarding-house  keepers, . 

1 

4 

b 

Nurse  girls, 

. 

9 

9 

Butlers 

G8 

- 

68 

Pantry  girls. 

1 

2 

3 

Chambermaids, . 

- 

49 

49 

Parlor  maids. 

- 

9 

9 

Clerks  (hotel),    . 

2 

- 

2 

Porters, 

51 

- 

51 

Coachmen 

101 

- 

101 

Restaurant  keepers. 

6 

2 

8 

Cooks 

136 

170 

306 

Saloon  keei)ers,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Errand  boys, 

7 

- 

7 

Second  girls. 

. 

4 

4 

Footmen 

1 

- 

1 

Servants, 

27 

560 

587 

Grooms,       .... 

10 

_ 

10 

Stable  employes, 

9 

- 

9 

Housekeepers,    . 

- 

•25 

2.T 

Stewards,    . "     . 

7 

- 

7 

Housemaids, 

- 

9 

9 

Waiters, 

.      844 

29 

873 

Hotel  keepers,    . 

2 

- 

2 

Employes,  n.  «., 

.58 

18 

76 

Kitchen  girls. 
Ladies'  maids,   . 

9 
3 

„ 

3 

Totals, 

.  '  1,421 

989 

2,410 

Laundry  work,  . 

- 

1      2-^ 

22 

1 

24:6 
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Occupations  of  Negroes— Continued. 

Personal  Service. 


Branches  of  Occu- 
pations. 

j  Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Bbanches  of  Occu- 
pations. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Barbers 

1.54 

1.54 

Janitors,      .... 

233 

21 

254 

Bar  tenders, 

13 

_ 

13 

Laundry  work. 

4 

271 

275 

Bill  posters, 

1 

- 

1 

Matrons, 

- 

2 

2 

Billiard  room  service, 

.5 

- 

.5 

Nurses, 

1 

27 

28 

Bootblacks, 

36 

- 

36 

Personal  service 

• 

i; 

32 

38 

Carpet  sewers,  . 

- 

8 

8 

Proprietors  (laundry),     . 

2 

3 

5 

CatererB,     .       .       .       . 

31 

- 

31 

Proprietors    (billiard 

Cleansers,   .       .       .       . 

24 

- 

24 

room) 

3 

- 

3 

Clerks,         .       .       .       . 

6 

2 

8 

Servants, 

- 

.5 

5 

Club  house  service,   . 

25 

1 

26 

Stenojjraplu'rs, 

5 

1 

6 

Copyists,     .        .        .        . 

2 

- 

2 

Stewards,    . 

2 

- 

2 

Drivers,       .... 

'        3 

- 

3 

TjT)ewriters, 

1 

- 

1 

Employes 

6 

11 

17 

Valets, 

2 

- 

2 

Employment    ollice    ser- 

Undertakers, 

3 

- 

3 

^nce, 

•) 

- 

2 

Waiters, 

30 

3 

33 

Engineers 

24 

_ 

24 

Washerwomen, 

- 

183 

183 

Firemen,      .        .        .        . 

a 

- 

ft 

Watchmen, 

12 

- 

12 

Hair  dressers,    . 

17 

13 

30 

House  cleaners. 

2 

280 

282 

Totals, 

660 

863 

1,523 

Trade. 


Agents, 

Bank  employes. 

Bookkeepers, 

Brokers, 

Bundle  boys, 

Butchers,    . 

Canvassers, 

Carpet  layers,    . 

Cash  boys,  . 

Clerks  (bankers,  brokers 

etc.). 
Clerks  (retail  stores). 
Clerks  (shipping),     . 
Clerks,  n.  s.. 
Coal  heavers, 
Collectors,  . 
Costumers, . 
Dealers  (retail). 
Elevator  tenders, 


^ 

„ 

4 

1 

5 

.T 

3 

8 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

2 

12 

- 

12 

1 

- 

1 

11 

1 

12 

69 

- 

69 

15 

_ 

15 

/ 

3 

10 

15 

- 

15 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

44 

1 

45 

70 

- 

70 

Errand  boys, 
Foremen,  " . 
Mess.engers, 
Newsboys,  . 
Office  boys. 
Packers,"  . 
Peddlers,  . 
Porters, 

Salesmen  (retail). 
Salesmen  (traveling), 
Salesmen  (wholesale), 
Speculators, 
Telephone  operatives, 
Traders  and  shippers, 
Treasurers, 
Weighers  and  gaugers, 

Totals, 


2t 
1 
1 
4 

11 
4 

13 
201 

22 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Transportation . 


Baggage  masters, 
Brakemen,  . 
Captains,     . 
Clerks, 
Conductors, 
Cooks  and  stewards 
Drivers, 
Engineers,  . 
Express  service, 
Ferry  boat  service. 
Firemen, 
Freight  laborers. 


2 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1     -i 

_ 

2 

2 

3 

26 

_ 

26 

- 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 

4  i 

- 

4 

Livery  stable  sen'ice. 
Mariners,  w.  s.,  . 
Messengers, 

Railroad  service  (steam) 
Steamboat  service,    . 
.Street  railway  service, 
Teamsters,  . 
Wharf  service,  . 
Yachtsmen, 

Totals, 


Agriculture. 

Farmers  and  gardeners, . 

14 

14 

Totals, 

14 

14 

The  Fisheries. 

The  Fisheries,    . 

3 

3 

TofAL.S, 

3 

- 

3 
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Occupations  of  Negroes  —  Coutinued. 

3Ia7mfactHres. 


Branches  of  Occu- 

Fe- 

Both 

Braxchks  of  Occd- 

Fe-      Both 

pations. 

1  Males 

males 

Sexes 

PATIONS. 

Males 

males  Sexes 

Awning  makers, 

1 

1 

2 

Packers,      .        .        .        . 

3 

_ 

.3 

Bakers,        .        .        .        . 

7 

- 

7 

Painters  (carriages). 

7 

- 

7 

Bicycle  makers. 

:! 

- 

3 

Painters  (house), 

27 

- 

27 

Blackers  (leather),    . 

4 

- 

4 

Painters  (sign). 

4 

- 

4 

Blacksmiths, 

18 

- 

13 

Paper  hangers,  . 

10 

- 

10 

Boiler  makers,   . 

8 

- 

3 

Pai)er  mill  operatives. 

2 

- 

2 

Boot  and  shoe  operatives, 

10 

2 

12 

Pavement  makers,     . 

2 

- 

2 

Bottlers  (liquor). 

1 

- 

1 

Photographers,  . 

(5 

1 

7 

Bushellers, .... 

1 

3 

4 

Plasterers 

5 

- 

5 

Cabinet  ma-kers. 

.5 

- 

5 

Polishers  (furniture). 

2 

- 

2 

C'ai']>enters, 

21) 

- 

29 

Polishers  (metal). 

2 

- 

2 

Carriage  makers. 

6 

- 

S 

Polishers  (pianos),   . 

2 

- 

2 

Cigar  makers,    . 

Cod  biers,     .        .        .        . 

.T 

- 

.5 

Polishers  (pistol),     . 

1 

- 

1 

■24 

- 

24 

Plumbers,    .        .        .        . 

4 

- 

4 

Compositors, 

8 

- 

8 

Printers  (job),    . 

9 

- 

9 

Corset  makers,  . 

- 

2 

2 

Printers  (music), 

•) 

- 

2 

Curriers 

15 

- 

15 

Printers  (newspaper),      . 

6 

- 

6 

Dial  makers. 

- 

1 

1 

Razor  makers,    . 

1 

- 

1 

Dressmakers,     . 

_ 

134 

134 

Rope  makers, 

1 

- 

1 

Drug  makers. 

6 

- 

6 

Shank  makers,   . 

1 

- 

1 

Dye  works  operatives,      . 

■2 

- 

2 

Skate  makers,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Electricians, 

3 

- 

3 

Slipper  makers. 

- 

4 

4 

Engravers  (metals). 

1 

- 

1 

Splitters  (leather;,    . 

3 

- 

3 

Envelope  makers. 

3 

1 

4 

Steam  titters. 

4 

- 

4 

Firemen  (lumber),    . 

1 

- 

1 

Stitchers  (slioe). 

- 

2 

2 

Ga  slitters 

3 

_ 

3 

Stove  makers,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Glaziers,      .        .        .        . 

■2 

- 

2 

StuflFers  (leather),      . 

3 

- 

3 

Harness  makers, 

2 

- 

2 

Tailors,        .        .        .        . 

2 

11 

13 

Heelers  (shoe),  . 

6 

- 

6 

Tanners,      .        .        .        . 

7 

- 

7 

Hose  makers  (rubber),     . 

1 

- 

1 

Tile  makers. 

1 

- 

1 

Jewelry  makers, 

_ 

1 

1 

Tin  workers. 

3 

- 

3 

Liisters,       .        .        .        . 

9 

_ 

9 

Tool  makers. 

4 

- 

4 

Leather  handlers. 

3 

_ 

3 

Turners  (wooden),    . 

3 

- 

3 

Leather  workers. 

4 

- 

4 

Umbrella  makers. 

- 

37 

37 

Locksmiths, 

•2 

_ 

2 

Upliolsterers, 

17 

1 

18 

Machine  operatives  (sew- 

■\Vatcliniakers,   . 

1 

- 

1 

ing),  

1 

1 

2 

Whitewashers,  . 

28 

- 

28 

Machinists, 

•20 

- 

20 

Wig  makers. 

1 

1 

2 

Manufacturers,  . 

10 

1 

11 

Wire  workers,    . 

4 

_ 

4 

Masons  (l)rick). 

22 

- 

22 

Woodworkers,   . 

11 

- 

11 

Masons  (stone). 

"5 

- 

5 

Woollen  mill  operatives. 

1 

- 

1 

Masons'  helpers. 

8 

- 

S 

Employes,  n.  s., 

14 

1         15 

Milliners 

- 

4 

4 

Moulders  (iron). 

3 

- 

3 

Totals, 

459 

209 

668 

Opticians 

1 

" 

1 

1 

Laborers. 


Arms  and  ammunition,    . 

1 

1 

Leather 

1 

1 

Boxes  (paper  and  wood- 

Liquors and  beverages,    . 

1 

- 

1 

en),    

2 

- 

2 

Longshoremen, 

37 

- 

37 

Brooms,     brushes,     anil 

Lumber,      .... 

20 

_ 

20 

mops,        .... 

0 

_ 

2 

Machines  and  machinerv. 

1 

- 

1 

Building,     .... 

0 

- 

0 

Metals  and  metallic  gootls. 

3 

- 

3 

Carriers  on  roads,     . 

10 

- 

10 

National  government  ser- 

Carriers   on    steam    rail- 

vice,   

1 

- 

1 

roads,        .... 

33 

- 

33 

Printinii-,  publishing,  and 

City   and    town    govern- 

liooUliiiiding, . 

1 

- 

1 

ment  service,  . 

73 

- 

73 

Railroad  construction  and 

Electrical  apparatus  and 

equipment. 

1 

- 

1 

appliances. 

1 

- 

1 

Stevedores, 

17 

- 

17 

Farms,         .... 

29 

- 

29 

Tallow,     candles,     soap. 

Food  preparations,  . 

0 

- 

5 

and  grease, 

1 

- 

1 

Furniture,  .... 

2 

- 

2 

Wooden  goods,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Gardens,     .... 

2 

- 

2 

Laborers,  n.  s.,  . 

266 

- 

266 

Laborers  and  helpers  in 

stores,      .... 

53 

- 

.'53 

Totals, 

569 

~ 

569 
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Occupations  of  Negroes  — Concluded. 
Ajyprentices. 


Branches  of  Occu- 
pations. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Beakchks  of  Occu- 

PAIIOXS. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Carpenters, 

Dressmakers,     . 

Machinists, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tailors,        .        .        . 

Tinsmiths 

Apprentices,  ii.  s.,     . 

Totals, 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Personal  service, 
Photographs  and   photo- 
graphic materials. 

8 

•2 

10 

Children 

at  Work. 

At  work  only,     . 

11 

7 

18 

TOTAL!*, 

11 

7 

18 

Scholars  and  Students. 

Scholars,      .^       .        .        . 
Students,     .'       .        .        . 

6(i2 
24 

789    1,451 
7  j      31 

Totals, 

686 

796 

1,482 

Not  Gainful,  etc. 

Retired 

Dependents, 
Not  gainful. 

17 

34 

2 

38 

74 

2 

55 

108 

4 

Unemployed, 
Totals, 

48 

15 

63 

101 

129 

230 

RKCAriTri.ATIOX. 

I'ERCESIAGES  * 

I'KOPORTIONS  OF 
THK   SkXES 

Classes  ok  Occcpations.             Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Government 

82 

6 

88 

1.83 

0.28 

93.18 

6.82 

Professional,  . 

122 

45 

167 

2.73 

2.10 

73.05 

26.95 

Domestic  service,  . 

1,421 

989 

2,410 

31.75 

46.06 

ris.m 

41.04 

Personal  service,   . 

660 

86:^ 

1,.523 

14.74 

40.20 

43.34 

.56.66 

Trade 

559 

17 

576 

12.49 

0.79 

97.05 

.2.95 

Transportation, 

568 

9 

577 

12.69 

0.42 

98.44 

1..56 

Agriculture,    . 

. 

14 

- 

14 

0.31 

- 

100.00 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

3 

- 

3 

0.07 

- 

100.00 

- 

Mantifactures, 

459 

209 

668 

10.25 

9.73 

68.71 

31.29 

Laborers, 

569 

_ 

569 

12.71 

- 

100.00 

- 

Apprentices,   . 

8 

2 

10 

0.18 

0.09 

80.00 

20.00 

Children  at  work,  . 

11 

1 

18 

0.25 

0..33 

61.11 

38.89 

Scholars  and  students. 

686 

7!)6 

1,482 

- 

- 

46.29 

.53.71 

Not  gainful,  etc.,    . 

101 

129 

230 

- 

- 

43.91 

56.09 

Totals,   . 

5,263 

3,072 

8,335 

100.00 

100.00 

63.14 

36.86 

*  Based  upon  total  males  and  females  gainfully  employed. 

Omitting  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  the  classes  Scholars 
and  Students,  and  Not  Gainful,  etc.,  we  find  that  the  males, 
numbering  4,476,  form  67.58  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
employed  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  this  number,  31.75  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  Domestic  Service  ;  14.74  per  cent  in  Per- 
sonal Service  ;  12.49  per  cent  in  Trade  ;  12.69  per  cent  in 
Transportation;    10.25  per  cent  in  Manufactures;  12.71  per 
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cent  are  Laborers;  and  5.o7  per  cent  are  distributed  among 
the  other  classes. 

The  females  form  32.42  per  cent  of  the  entire  nmnber  of 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  of  these  4G.06 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  Domestic  Service  ;  40.20  per  cent  in 
Personal  Service;  9.73  per  cent  in  Manufactures;  and  4.01 
per  cent  in  the  other  classes,  except  those  for  Agriculture, 
Fisheries,  and  Laborers  in  which  they  are  not  represented. 

Of  the  aiiiireiiate  number  of  ijersons  engaged  in  Domestic 
Service,  58.96  per  cent  are  males  and  41.04  i)er  cent  are  fe- 
males, and  of  those  employed  in  Personal  Service,  43.34  per 
cent  are  males  and  5().66  percent,  females.  Of  those  engaged 
in  Manufactures,  68.71  per  cent  are  males  and  31.29  per  cent, 
females.  The  females  outnumber  the  males  in  but  one  class, 
namely,  that  of  Personal  Service. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  classes  of  occupations,  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  8,335  negroes  under  consideration, 
classified  by  sex  and  State  or  country  of  birth,  as  Massachu- 
setts,   Southern    States,    other   L^nited    States,    and    Foreign 

Countries  : 

Place  of  Birth  of  Negroes. 


jrALES 

Females 

OeCDPATIONS. 

Mas- 

South 

Other 

Kor- 
eign 

Mas- 

South- 

Otlier 

For- 
eign 

sachu- 

ern 

United 

sachu- 

ern 

United- 

setts 

States 

States 

tries 

setts 

States 

States 

tries 

Government. 

26 

13 

37 

6 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

National  government,  . 

12 

4 

9 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

State  government, .... 

2 

•> 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

City  and  town  government, 

11 

4 

23 

1 

3 

- 

1 

Army 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Navy, 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Profesgionul. 

23 

2.S 

01 

10 

23 

- 

18 

4 

Religion, 

1 

(; 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Law, 

2 

3 

") 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Medicine, 

4 

8 

11 

3 

•2 

- 

3 

1 

Literature, 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

o 

_ 

_ 

- 

Art 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Music, 

9 

6 

12 

1 

9 

_ 

4 

1 

Amusements, 

3 

3 

12 

3 

4 

_ 

3 

2 

Education, 

2 

_ 

1 

- 

6 

8 

- 

Science 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Domestic  Service. 

!)3 

296 

92.5 

107 

110 

186 

564 

129 

Boarding  and  lodging, . 

70 

24.T 

762 

80 

27 

46 

153 

26 

Domestic  service  (private  fami- 

lies)  

23 

51 

163 

27 

83 

140 

411 

103 

Personal  Service. 

74 

131 

378 

77 

108 

166 

478 

111 

Personal  service,    . 

74 

131 

378 

77 

108 

166 

478 

111 

Trade. 

134 

85 

297 

43 

12 

- 

5 

- 

Merchants  and  dealers. 

5 

8 

40 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen, . 

5 

6 

15 

1 

" 

~ 

- 

- 
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Place  of  Birth  of  Negroes  —  Coutinued. 


Malks 

Females 

Occupations. 

Mas- 

South- 

Other 

For- 
eign 

Mas- 

South- 

Other 

For- 
eign 
Coun- 

sachu- 

ern 

United 

Coun- 

saclui- 

ern 

United 

setts 

States 

States 

tries 

setts 

States 

Slates 

tries 

Trade  —  Con. 

Accountiints,    bookkeepers 

clerks,  etc 

t'd 

16 

.55 

9 

3 

_ 

•2 

_ 

Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  et<-... 

5 

.T 

4 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

Messengers,  porters,  etc.,     . 

90 

55 

1.^2 

24 

3 

- 

i 

- 

Triuisportation. 

67 

119 

2117 

85 

3 

- 

5 

1 

Carriers  on  roads. 

4.'i 

41 

134 

.•58 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Carriers  on  steam  raih-oads, 

V^ 

m 

149 

23 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

Carriers  on  seits  and  rivers, 

4 

'J 

14 

24 

- 

4 

1 

Agriculture. 

2 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Agricnltiire 

•1 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  Fisheries. 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tlie  Fisheries, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mamifactures. 

79 

75 

237 

(i8 

C3 

32 

95 

19 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Artisans'  tools, 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,  . 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hoots  and  shoes,    . 

15 

9 

23 

7 

3 

_ 

4 

1 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

1 

_ 

_ 

Building,          .... 

2"2 

3-2 

78 

22 

_ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

"3 

4 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Chemical     preparations     (com 

pounded),     .... 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Clothing, 

_ 

_ 

3 

56 

30 

88 

17 

Conci-ete  walks,  paving,  etc., 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Cooking,   ligliting,  and  heating 

.apparatus.    .... 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cordage  and  twine, 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Drugs  and  medicines,   . 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli 

ances, 

■2 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Food  preparations. 

■i 

_ 

6 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Furniture 

2 

13 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

Glass, 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc.,    . 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Leather, 

fi 

31 

_ 

Liiiuors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 

mented,         .... 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Lumber, 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Machines  ami  machinery,    . 

3 

4 

14 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Metals  anil  metallic  goods,  . 

i 

3 

16 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Models,  lasts,  and  i);itterns, 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Musical   instruments  and  mate 

rials 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemi 

cals, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Paper  and  pai)er  goods, 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

I'hotographs  and  photographit 

materials,     .... 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

Polishes  an<l  dressing,  . 

.> 

2 

I 

_ 

_ 

Printing,  publishing,  iind  book 

binding,        .... 

8 

4 

r 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Print    works,    dye    works,  anc 

bleacheries, .... 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Saddlery  and  harness,  . 

_ 

•     1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Scientifl"<;    instruments  and    ap 

pliances,       .... 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

z. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tobacco,  snulf,  and  cigars, . 

_ 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wooden  goods, 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Woollen  goods. 

1      1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Laborers. 

(;o 

94 

32(> 

89 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Laborers  (agriculture). 

4 

3 

16 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Laborers  (manufactures),  . 

6 

3 

35 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Laborers,  other      .        .        .        . 

50 

88 

275 

77 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Place  of  Birth  of  Negroes  —  Concluded. 


Males 

1                   Females 

OCCCPATIONS. 

Mas- 
sachu- 
setts 

South- 
ern 
States 

Other 
United 
States 

For- 
eign 
Coun- 
tries 

Mas- 
sachu- 
setts 

South- 
ern 
States 

Other 
United 
States 

For- 
eign 
Coun- 
tries 

Apprentices. 

^ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Apprentices, 

4 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Children  at  (Por/.-. 

lu 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

1 

At  work  only,         .... 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

Scltolnrs  tunl  Stiirlents. 

4.V2 

70 

1.38 

26 

.502 

92 

163 

39 

.Scholars, 

Students 

44(5 
6 

65 
.5 

129 

9 

22 
'I 

498 
4 

91 

1 

161 

39 

Xot  ddinful,  etr. 

18 

14 

.58 

11 

23 

22 

76 

8 

Retired 

Dependents, 

Xot  gainful, 

Unemployed 

9 
() 

•> 

10 
18 
2 

28 

2 

4 

8 
14 

1 

8 
11 

3 

20 
43 
2 
11 

2 
6 

Recapitulation'.     ]\rALES. 


!   .. 

.South- 

Other 

Foreign 

Pekcextages* 

Classes  of  Occu-             Mas- 

saclui- 

PATIOSS.                                se,ts 

em 
States 

United 
States 

Coun- 
tries 

Mas- 
saclui- 

South- 
em 

other 
United 

Foreign 
Coun- 

' 

setts 

States 

States 

tries 

Government, 

26 

13 

37 

6 

4.54 

1..53 

1.44 

1.22 

Professional,     . 

23 

28 

61 

10 

4.02 

3.31 

2.38 

2.04 

Domestic  service. 

93 

296 

925 

107 

16.26 

34.95 

3(>.03 

21.84 

Personal  service. 

74 

131 

378 

77 

12.94 

15.47 

14.73 

15.71 

Trade, 

134 

8.5 

297 

43 

23.43 

10.03 

11.57 

8.78 

Transportation, 

67 

119 

297 

85 

11.71 

14.05 

11. .57 

17.35 

Airricnlture, 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.35 

0.59 

0.19 

0.41 

Tlie  Fisheries.   . 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

0.61 

IVIanut'actures,  . 

79 

(0 

237 

68 

13.81 

8.85 

9.23 

13.88 

La))urers,   . 

60 

94 

326 

89 

10.49 

11.10 

12.70 

18.16 

Apprentices, 

4 

1 

3 

- 

0.70 

0.12 

0.12 

_ 

Children  at  work. 

10 

- 

1 

- 

1.75 

- 

0.04 

_ 

.Scholars  and  stuilents,    . 

4.52 

70 

138 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Xot  gainful,  etc.. 

18 

14 

.58 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals, 

1,042 

931 

2,763 

.527 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Recapitulation  .     Females. 


Peecentages* 

Classes  of  Occu- 
pations. 

Mas- 

saeliu- 
setts 

South- 
ern 
States 

other 
United 

States 

Foreign 
Coun- 
tries 

Mas- 
sachu- 
setts 

South- 
ern 
States 

other 
United 
States 

Foreign 
Coun- 
tries 

Government, 

3 

f> 

1 

0.93 

0.17 

0.38 

Professional,     . 

23 

- 

18 

4 

7.10 

- 

1..54 

1..50 

Domestic  service. 

110 

186 

564 

129 

33.95 

48.06 

48.20 

48.49 

Personal  service, 

108 

166 

478 

•      111 

33. 3;^ 

42.89 

40.85 

41.73 

Trade,         .... 

12 

5 

3.70 

- 

0.43 

- 

Transportation, 

3 

- 

5 

1 

0.93 

- 

0.43 

0.,3S 

Mannfactures,  . 

63 

32 

95 

19 

19.44 

8.27 

8.12 

7.14 

Apprentices, 

•> 

- 

0.62 

- 

- 

- 

Children  at  work,     . 

- 

3 

3 

1 

- 

0.78 

0.20 

0..38 

Schol.ars  and  students,    . 

502 

92 

163 

.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  gainful,  etc.. 

23 

22 

76 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL,S, 

849 

.501 

1,409 

313 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Based  upon  total  males  and  females  gainfully  employed. 
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Of  the  male  nesToes  born  in  Mavssachusetts  nearly  one-quarter 
are  engaged  in  branches  of  occupations  classified  under  the  head 
of  Trade,  the  details  of  which  are  found  in  the  table  on  page 
246.  Of  those  born  in  the  Southern  States  the  largest  per- 
centage, more  than  one-third,  is  in  Domestic  Service.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  born  in  the  other  United  States,  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  those  born  in  foreign  countries  are  to  be  found  also  in 
this  class.  Of  the  male  negroes,  those  born  in  Massachusetts 
lead  in  Government,  Professional,  and  Trade,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying the  larger  number  of  Apprentices  and  Children  at 
Work.  They  rank  second  in  Manufactures,  those  born  in 
foreign  countries  leading  by  a  fractional  percentage. 

Of  the  females  born  in  Massachusetts  about  one-third  are  in 
Domestic  Service,  one-third  in  Personal  Service,  and  one-third 
in  the  other  classes.  Of  those  born  in  the  Southern  States, 
nearly  one-half  are  in  Domestic  Service,  more  than  four-tenths 
in  Personal  Service,  and  the  remainder  in  Manufactures  and 
Children  at  Work.  Of  those  born  ii\  other  United  States, 
nearly  one-half  are  in  Domestic  Service,  four-tenths  in  Per- 
sonal Service,  and  about  one-tenth  in  the  other  classes,  and 
practically  the  same  proportions  obtain  for  those  born  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  following  table  shows  briefi}'  the  number  of  negroes  by 
sex  and  place  of  birth,  the  percentages  of  males  and  females 
born  in  the  respective  places,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  sexes  : 


Plack  of  Birth. 

Both 
Sexes 

Percentages 

Pkoportions  of 
THE  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Massachusetts,       .... 

Southern  States 

other  United  Stat 's,      . 
Foreign  Countries, 

1,042 
931 

2,763 
.i27 

849 

501 

1,409 

313 

1,S91 
1,4.32 
4,172 

840 

19.80 
17.69 
.'i2.50 
10.01 

27.64 
16.31 
45.86 
10.19 

55.10 
65.01 
66.23 
62.74 

44.90 
34.99 
.33.77 
37.26 

Totals, 

5,263 

3,072 

8,335 

100.00 

100.00 

63.14 

36.86 

Of  the  total  number  of  males,  19.80  per  cent  were  born  in 
Massachusetts,  17.()9  per  cent  in  the  Southern  States,  52.50 
per  cent  in  the  other  United  States,  and  10.01  per  cent  in  for- 
eign countries.  Of  those  liorn  in  Massachusetts  al)out  55  per 
cent  were  males  and  45  per  cent  females,  while  of  those  born  in 
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the  Southern  States  and  in  other  United  States,  nearly  two- 
thirds  were  males  and  one-third  females,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, five-eighths  males  and  three-eighths  females. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  conjugal  condition  of  negroes  by 
classes  of  occupations,  age  periods,  and  sex. 


Conjugal  Condition  of  Negroes. 


Classes  of  Occu- 

Males 

Females 

pations  AKD  Conjugal 
Condition. 

Under 
SO 

years 

2Ot0 
3» 

years 

40to 
5» 

years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Under 
SO 

years 

aoto 

39 

years 

40  to 
39 

years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Gocernment. 

1 

41 

31 

9 

82 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

6 

Single,      .... 
Married,  .... 
Widowed, 

1 

21 

19 

1 

3 
26 
2 

8 
1 

•25 

53 

4 

~ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

4 
2 

Professional. 

4 

8,5 

27 

6 

1-22 

5 

31 

6 

3 

45 

Single 

Married 

AVidowed, 

4 

42 
42 

1 

6 
•20 

1 

1 
3 
2 

53 

65 

4 

5 

26 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 

2 

1 

35 
6 
4 

Domestic  Service. 

63 

1,095 

•248 

15 

1,4^21 

110 

671 

182 

•26 

989 

Single,       .... 
Married,   .... 
Widowed, 
Divorced, 

62 

1 

680 

■394 

21 

68 
162 

18 

2 
10 
3 

812 

567 

42 

108 
2 

475 

130 

61 

5 

54 
36 
92 

9 

1 
16 

646 

169 

169 

5 

Personal  Service. 

2-2 

377 

•223 

38 

660 

47 

485 

272 

59 

863 

Single 

Married 

Widowed, 
Divorced, 

22 

150 

218 

9 

45 
162 
16 

3 
•25 
10 

220 

405 

35 

45 
A 
1 

181 

2^25 

76 

3 

46 
91 
134 

1 

9 
11 

39 

281 

3^28 

•2.50 

4 

Trade. 

92 

m4 

114 

19 

559 

6 

7 

2 

2 

17 

Single 

Man-led 

Widowed, 

92 

160 

171 

3 

21 
79 
14 

13 
6 

273 

•263 

23 

6 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

11 
3 
3 

Transpo7-tation. 

U 

376 

162 

16 

568 

_ 

4 

3 

2 

9 

Single,      .... 

Married 

Widowed, 
Divorced, 

13 
1 

164 

202 
10 

25 

1-25 

11 

1 

13 
3 

•202 

341 

M 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 
5 

Agriculture. 

- 

9 

3 

2 

14 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Single 

Man-led,   .... 
Widowed, 

- 

6 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

7 
6 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

The  Fisheries. 

- 

0 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Single,       .... 
Married,   .... 

- 

1 
1 

1 

- 

1 
2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Mami fact  tires. 

23 

283 

138 

15 

459 

17 

1,51 

38 

3 

209 

Single,       .... 
Married,    .... 
Widowed, 
Divorced, 

23 

1-27 

152 

3 

1 

22 

104 

12 

1 
9 
5 

173 

•265 

20 

1 

16 

1 

49 
11 

1 

8 
8 
•22 

3 

117 

.58 
33 

1 

Laborers. 

21 

319 

198 

31 

569 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Single 

Married 

Widowed, 
Divorced, 

21 

137 

168 
10 
4 

46 

1^29 

21 

2 

1 
22 

1 

205 
319 

38 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apprentices. 

8 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Single,       .... 

8 

" 

- 

- 

8 

•> 

- 

- 

- 

2 
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Conjugal  Condition  of  Negro^'S  —  Concluded. 


Classes  or  Occu- 
pations AND  Conjugal 
Condition. 

Males 

Fkmales 

Under 
year.s 

20  to    40  to 
39          .^9 

years     years 

60 

years 
ami 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Under 
SO 

years 

SO  to 
3» 

years 

40  to 
39 

years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Children  at  Work. 
Single,       .... 

Scholars  and  Siudents. 
Single,       .... 

Kot  Gainful,  etc. 

Single,       .... 
Married,    .... 
Widowed, 

11 
11 

661 
661 

5 
5 

25 
25 

23 

1.5 
1 

39 

10 
24 
5 

34 

5 

20 

9 

11 
11 

686 
686 

101 

27 

59 
15 

7 

785 
785 

1 
1 

11 
11 

12 
10 

30 

9 
5 
16 

76 

13 
3 
60 

7 

796 
796 

129 

35 

18 
76 

Recapitclation.     Number. 


Malks 

Femalks 

Conjugal  Con- 
dition. 

Under 
20 

years 

20to 
39 

years 

40to 
59 

years 

OO 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Under 

20 
years 

20  to     40  to 
39           .59 

years     years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Single,     . 
Married, 
Widowed, 
Divorced, 

923 
"2 

1,.520 

1,384 

60 

5 

247 

Ki4 

100 

3 

13 

125 

46 

1 

2,703 

2,345 

206 

9 

'975 
4 

1 

803 

419 

1.54 

9 

123 

145 

267 

1 

36 
15 
120 

1,937 

.583 

542 

10 

Totals,  . 

925 

2,9(59 

1,184 

185 

5,263 

980 

1,385 

536 

171 

3,072 

KECAriTt'I.ATK  )X.       Vl'Mi  ENTAOE.'* 


Males 

Females 

Conjugal  Co!(- 

DITION. 

Under 
20 

years 

20to 
39 

years 

40to 
39 

years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Under    20  to 
20           39 

years     years 

40to 
59 

years 

«o 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Single,    . 
Married, 
Widowed, 
Divorced, 

34.15 
0.09 

56.23 
59.02 
29.13 
55.. 56 

9.14 
.35.. 56 
48.. 54 
33.33 

0.48 
5.33 
22.33 
11.11 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.  as 

0.69 
0.19 

41.46 

71.87 
28.41 
90.00 

6.35 

24.87 
49.26 
10.00 

1.86 
2., 57 
22.14 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Totals,  . 

17.58 

56.41 

22.50 

3.51 

100.00 

31.90 

45.08 

17.45 

5.57 

100.00 

Recapitulation.     Percentages. 


Males 

Females 

Conjugal  Con- 
dition. 

Under 
20 

years 

20to 
39 

years 

40to 
39 

years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Under 
20 

years 

20to 
39 

years 

40  to 

39 
years 

60 

years 
and 
over 

Aggre- 
gates 

Single,    . 
Married, 
Widowed, 
Divorced, 

i)9.78 
0.22 

51.20 
46.61 

2.02 
0.17 

20.86 

70.44 

8.45 

0.25 

7.03 
67.57 
24.86 

0.54 

.51.36 

44. .56 

3.91 

0.17 

99.49 
0.41 
0.10 

57.98 

30.25 

11.12 

0.65 

22.95 

27.05 

49.81 

0.19 

21.05 

8.77 
70.18 

63.05 
18.98 
17.64 
0.33 

Totals,  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Of  the  8,335  negroes  considered,  4,(540  were  single,  2,928 
married,  748  widowed,  and  19  divorced.  Over  four-tenths  of 
the  males  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  females  were  married. 
Of  the  married  males,  nearly  60  per  cent  were  between  20  and 

39  years  of  age,  and  nearly  oC^  per  cent  were  between  40  and  59 
years  of  age.  Of  the  married  females,  seven-tenths  Avere  be- 
tween 20  and  39  years  of  age,  and  nearlj^  one-quarter  between 

40  and  59  years.  About  one-third  of  the  single  males  and 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  single  females  were  under 
20  years  of  age. 

The  next  table  shows  the  length  of  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts of  negroes  employed  in  the  various  classes  of  occupations 
by  periods  of  years  as  follows  :  Under  one  year,  one  but  under 
10  years,  10  but  under  20  years,  and  20  years  and  over.  The 
last  two  classes.  Scholars  and  Students  and  Xot  Gainful,  etc., 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  omitted  from  this  consideration. 


Length  of  Residence  in  Massachusetts  of  Xegroes. 


i 
Leptal  i 
Voters 

Males                  | 

Females 

Occupations. 

Under 

Ibut 
under 

lObut 
under 

30    1 

years 

Under 

Ibut 
under 

lObut 
under 

30 

years 

lU 

30 

and 

lO 

20 

and 

years 

years 

over 

year 

years 

years 

over 

Government. 

76 

_ 

13 

15 

54 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

National  government, 

26 

_ 

3 

3 

22 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

St;ite  government, 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Citv  and  town  government, 

37 

- 

5 

10 

24 

- 

2 

- 

4 

Army 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Xavy 

4 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Professional. 

104 

5 

39 

28 

50 

•2 

6 

12 

25 

ReUgion 

21 

- 

8 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Law, 

10 

- 

2 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Medicine, 

22 

1 

13 

5 

7 

_ 

1 

- 

5 

Literature, 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

•> 

Art 

- 

- 

1 

- 

i 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Mu8ic, 

2,T 

1 

6 

8 

13 

_ 

3 

5 

6 

Amusements,        .... 

14 

3 

6 

0 

7 

1 

1 

5 

•' 

Education, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Science, 

6 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Domestic  Service. 

1,1  9.T 

47 

797 

304 

273 

07 

486 

213 

223 

Boarding  and  lodging. 

977 

40 

669 

2,50 

198 

9 

90 

77 

76 

Domestic  service  (private  fami- 

lies)  

21iS 

7 

1-28 

54 

75 

,58 

396 

136 

147 

Personal  Service. 

570 

15 

220 

172 

253 

28 

296 

219 

320 

Personal  service, .... 

570 

15 

220 

172 

2.53 

28 

296 

219 

320 

Trade. 

443 

11 

183 

178 

187 

1 

•2 

6 

9 

Merchants  and  dealers, 

55 

2 

19 

17 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

o 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 

23 

_ 

11 

6 

10 

_ 

_ 

I 

2 

Accountants,    bookkeepers, 

clerks,  etc.,         .... 

81 

3 

.32 

37 

37 

_ 

1 

'1 

2 

Agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.. 

12 

_ 

1 

o 

11 

_ 

1 

_ 

o 

Messengers,  porters,  etc.,  . 

272 

6 

120 

116 

109 

- 

- 

3 

1 
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Length  of  Residence  in  Massachusetts  of  Negroes  —  Continued. 


Occupations. 


Legal 
Voters 


Transportation . 

CaiTiers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

AgriciiUiire. 
Agriculture,  .... 


The  Fisheries. 
The  Fisheries, 

Mamtfacfure.'i. 

Arras  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools,     . 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 
Boots  and  shoes,  . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Building 

Carriages  and  wagons, 
Chemical    preparations    (com 

pounded),  .  "    . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  Jewelrv, 

Clothing ■ 

Concrete  walks,  pavin^r,  etc.. 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heatinj 

apparatus,  .... 
Corclage  and  twine, 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appli 

ances, 

Food  preparations. 

Furniture 

Glass, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human) 
Hose:  rubber,  linen,  etc.,  . 

Leather 

Liquors:    malt,    distilled,    and 

fermented 

Lumber,  .... 
Machines  and  machinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  mate 

rials,    ..... 
Paints,  colors,  and  (;rude  chemi 

cals 

Paper  and  paper  goods, 
Photographs  and  i)hotogi-aphi( 

materials,    .... 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,  I'ublisliing,  and  l)ook 

binding,      .... 
Print  works,  dj'e  works,  and 

bleacheries,        ... 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, . 
Saddlery  and  harness. 
Scientific  instruments  and  ap 

pliances 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Tobacco,  snutf,  and  cigars. 
Wooden  goods,     ... 
Woollen  goods,     ... 

Laborers. 
Laborers  (agriculture). 
Laborers  (manufactures), 
Laborers,  other    ... 


Apprentices. 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work. 
At  work  only, 


204 

33 

10 
10 


1 
1 

3.t4 

1 
4 
3 
38 
1 
1-24 
13 


1 
4 

.5 
4 

14 

f, 

1 

3 
1 
1 
4 

431 
2(1 
40 

371 


1  but 

10  but 

ao 

Under 

under 

under 

vears 

1 

10 

20 

and 

year  |  years 

years 

over 

S6  !      64 

131  68 

IS  ,       12 


3 
3 

166 

1 
2 
1 

16 
1 

58 
3 


230 
13 
10 

207 

4 
4 

1 
1 


134 

8 

14 

112 

4 
4 

i) 
9 


100 
,52 
19 


3 
1 

190 

9 

23 

l.'>8 


Under 
I 

year 


1  but 

under 
10 

years 


10  but 

under 
20 

years 


SO 

years 
and 
over 


46  88 

-    i 
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Length  of  Residence  in  Massachusetts  of  Negroes — Concluded. 
Recapitulation.     Males. 


Percentagks 

Under 
year 

I  but 

under 

lO 

lObut 

under 

20 

20 

years 
and 

Classes  of  OccrPATioss. 

Under 

1  but 

luidcr 

10  but 
under 

20 

years 

years 

year* 

over 

1 

10 

20 

and 

years 

years 

over 

Goverumeut,         .... 

13 

15 

54 

15.85 

18. '29 

65.86 

Professional, 

0 

39 

28 

50 

4.10 

31.97 

•22.95 

40.98 

Domestic  service. 

47 

797 

304 

273 

3.. 31 

.'56.09 

21.39 

19.21 

Personal  service, . 

15 

■2-20 

172 

•253 

2.^27 

33.33 

•26.06 

38.34 

Trade,     . 

11 

183 

178 

187 

1.97 

32.74 

31.84 

33.45 

Transportation,    . 

18 

•235 

144 

171 

3.17 

41.37 

•25.35 

30.11 

Agriculture,  . 

o 

4 

•) 

6 

14. '29 

28.57 

14.29 

42.85 

The  Fisheries, 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

100.00 

- 

_ 

Manufactures, 

12 

166 

109 

172 

2.61 

36.17 

23.75 

37.47 

Laborers, 

15 

•230 

134 

190 

2.64 

40.42 

•23.55 

33.39 

Apprentices, 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

50.00 

.50.00 

- 

Children  at  work, 

1 

1 

9 

- 

9.09 

9.09 

81.82 

- 

Totals,  . 

1-26 

1,895 

1,099 

1,356 

2.82 

42.34 

24.55 

.30. -29 

Rec 

A.PITULATIOX.     Females. 

1  but 

10  but 

20 

Pekcentages 

Classes  of  Occdpations. 

(Jnder 

1 
year 

under 
lO 

under 
20 

years 
and 

Under 

Ibut 
under 

10  but 
under 

20 

vears 

years 

years 

over 

1 

lO 

20 

and 

year 

years 

years 

over 

Government,         .... 

c> 

4 

33..33 

66.67 

Professional, 

2 

6 

12 

•25 

4.44 

13.. 33 

■26.67 

55.56 

Domestic  service. 

67 

486 

213 

'223 

6.77 

49.14 

•21.54 

•22.55 

Personal  service, . 

28 

•296 

219 

320 

3.^24 

34.30 

•25.38 

37.08 

Trade,     . 

_ 

•7 

6 

9 

_ 

11.77 

35.  ^29 

52.94 

Transportation,    . 
Manufactures, 

_ 

3 

1 

5 

_ 

33.33 

11.11 

55.. 56 

10 

65 

46 

88 

4.78 

31.10 

•22.01 

42.11 

Apprentices, . 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

100.00 

- 

Children  at  work, 

1 

0 

1 

- 

14.^29 

71.42 

14.^29 

- 

Totals,  . 

108 

865 

.500 

674 

5.03 

40.^29 

•23. -29 

31.39 

Of  the  male.s,  2.82  per  cent,  and  of  the  females,  5.03  per 
cent  huNc  lived  in  the  State  less  than  one  year.  About  four- 
tenths  of  either  sex  have  lived  in  Massachusetts  over  one  year 
but  under  10  years  ;  nearly  one-quarter  of  both  males  and 
females  have  lived  in  Massachusetts  at  least  10  years  but 
under  20  years,  and  about  three-tenths  have  lived  in  the  State  20 
years  or  more.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  to  note 
the  length  of  residence  in  Massachusetts  of  l)oth  males  and 
females  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Trade,  and 
other  occupations  as  set  forth   in  the  preceding  table. 

We  next  present  the  number  of  voters  and  the  percentages 
of  voters  and  non-voters  by  classes  of  occupations. 
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Legal  Voters- 


Classes  of  Occopations. 


Number  of 
Males 


Government, 
Professional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service, 
Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture, 
The  Fislieries,    . 
Manufactures,    . 
Laborers,    . 
Apprentices. 
Children  at  work. 
Scholars  and  stutlents, 
Not  gainful,  etc., 


Totals, 


82 

122 

1,421 

66(1 

559 

568 

14 

3 

459 

X% 

8 

11 

686 

101 


5,263 


Number  of 
Legal  Voters 


76 

104 

1,195 

570 

44;i 

470 

10 

1 

354 

431 


3,742 


Percentages 

Voters 

Non-Voters 

92.68 

7.32 

a5.25 

14.75 

84.10 

15.90 

86.36 

13.64 

79.25 

20.75 

82.75 

17.25 

71.43 

28.. 57 

33.33 

66.67 

77.12 

22.88 

75.75 

24.25 

2.19 

97.81 

72.28 

27.72 

71.10 

28.90 

Percentage 

of  Voters 

in  eacli  Class 


2.03 
2.78 
31.93 
15.23 
11.84 
12.56 
0.27 
0.03 
9.46 
11.. 52 


0.40 
1.95 


The  largest  percentage  of  voters  is  found  in  the  class  Do- 
mestic Service  and  the  smallest  in  The  Fisheries.  Of  the 
5,263  male  negroes,  71.10  per  cent  were  legal  voters.  Refer- 
ring to  the  table  on  conjugal  condition  on  page  254  v^'e  find 
that  82.42  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males  were  over 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  recapitulate:  In  this  special  investigation,  the  industrial 
condition  of  8,385  negroes  is  shown.  Of  this  number,  five- 
eighths  were  males,  and  three-eighths  were  females.  Males 
only  are  employed  in  213  branches  of  occupations  and  females 
in  30  branches,  while  both  sexes  are  employed  in  54  branches. 
Of  the  males,  20  in  each  one  hundred  were  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, 18  in  the  Southern  States,  52  in  other  United  States,  and 
10  in  foreign  countries.  Of  the  females,  28  in  each  one  hun- 
dred were  born  in  Massachusetts,  IG  in  the  Southern  States,  4(i 
in  other  United  States,  and  10  in  foreign  countries.  In  other 
words,  of  the  two  sexes,  more  than  one-half  of  those  born  in 
Massachusetts  were  males,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  born 
in  Southern  States  and  in  the  other  United  States  were  also 
males,  Avhile  of  those  born  in  foreign  countries  five-eighths 
were  males.  Four-tenths  of  the  males  were  married  and  five- 
eio;hths  of  the  females  were  sing-le.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
the  negroes  were  between  20  and  39  years  of  age.  Three- 
tenths  of  the  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  had  resided 
in  the  State  for  20  years  or  more,  and  four-tenths  of  the  females, 
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one  3' ear  but  under  10  years.     Seven-tenths  of  the  males  were 
legal  voters. 

In  order  to  show  that  in  our  special  investigation  tlie  leading 
occupations  of  the  negroes  of  the  State  were  fairly  covered,  we 
close  with  a  table  which  gives  details  of  occupations  for  1900. 
These  figures  have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  advance  of  i)ublication  in  the  Federal  report. 


Negroes  i)h  Gainful  Occupations :  1900. 


Occupations. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

OCCIPATIOSS. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

All  Occnpations. 

10,864 

5,747 

16,611 

All  Occnpations 

Agkicultukal  Fur. 

—  Con. 

SUITS. 

667 

6 

673 

Domestic  and  Pek- 

Agricultural  laborers, . 

57.5 

1 

576 

soxAL  Service—  Con. 

Farmers,  planters,  and 

Nurses  and  midwives, . 

5 

87 

92 

overseers,    . 

70 

5 

75 

Restaurant  keepers,     . 

79 

8 

87 

Gardeners,  florists, 

Saloon  keepers. 

9 

_ 

9 

nurserj-men,  et<'.. 

16 

_ 

16 

Servants  and  waiters,  . 

2, (525 

3,270 

5,895 

Lumbermen  and  rafts- 

Soldiers,   sailors,    and 

men 

1 

_ 

1 

marines  (U.  S.), 

22 

- 

22 

Stock  raisers,  herders. 

Watchmen,  policemen, 

and  drovers. 

] 

_ 

1 

firemen,  etc.. 

54 

_ 

54 

Wood  choppers,    . 

4 

- 

4 

Other     domestic     and 

personal  service. 

146 

42 

188 

Pkofessional  Ser- 

vice. 

278 

98 

376 

Trade  and  Tr.vns- 

PORTATIOK. 

2,325 

99 

2,424 

Actors,      professional 

sho^^^llen,  etc.,   . 

53 

18 

71 

Agents 

4:? 

10 

53 

Architects,    designers, 
draughtsmen,  etc.,     . 

Bankers  and  l)rokers,  . 

1 

1 

'J 

_ 

9 

Boatmen  and  sailors,   . 

140 

140 

Artists  and  teachers  of 

Bookkeepers    and    ac- 

art,      .... 

6 

1 

1- 

countants,   . 

8 

9 

17 

Clergymen,     . 

58 

4 

62 

Clerks  and  copyists,     . 

166 

15 

181 

Dentists, 

15 

15 

Commercial  travelers,  . 

5 

- 

5 

Electricians,  . 

10 

_ 

10 

Draymen,       hackmen. 

% 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.) 

teamsters,  etc.,  . 

609 

2 

611 

and  surveyors,  . 

.3 

_ 

3 

Foremen  and  overseers, 

5 

- 

5 

•Tournalists,    . 

1 

8 

Hostlers, 

237 

- 

237 

Lawyers, 

20 

20 

Hucksters     and     ped- 

Literary and  scientific 

dlers,    .... 

34 

- 

34 

persons. 

i 

2 

9 

Livery  stable  keepers, 

3 

- 

3 

Musicians  and  teachers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

of  music. 

54 

39 

93 

(except  wholesale),  . 

113 

12 

125 

Officials  (government), 

.3 

3 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Physicians    and     sur- 

(wholesale). 

7 

1 

8 

geons,  .... 

19 

6 

25 

Messengers  and  eiTand 

Teachers  and  profess- 

and office  boys, . 

104 

7 

111 

ors  in  colleges,  etc.,  . 

10 

23 

33 

Officials  of  banks  and 

Other  professional  ser- 
vice  

4 

4 

8 

companies,  . 
Packers  and  shippers, . 
Porters  and  helpers  un 

4 
49 

1 

6 

5 

55 

Domestic  and  Per- 
sonal Service. 

6,039 

5,012 

11,051 

stores,  etc.). 
Salesmen     and     sales- 
women. 

578 
71 

3 
14 

581 
85 

Barbers  and  hairdress- 

Steam     railroad     em- 

ers,      .... 

306 

26 

332 

ployes. 

85 

1 

86 

Bartenders,    . 

17 

~ 

17 

Stenographers  and 

Boarding  and  lodging 

tyi)ewriters. 

17 

16 

33 

house  keepers,    . 

8 

72 

80 

Street      railway      em- 

Hotel  keepers, 

6 

1 

7 

ployes. 

6 

- 

6 

Housekeepers  and 

Telegraph     and     tele- 

stewards,    . 

74 

186 

260 

phone  linemen, . 

2 

- 

2 

Janitors  and  sextons,  . 

592 

45 

637 

Telegraph     and     tele- 

Laborers   (not    speci- 

phone operators. 

2 

2 

4 

fied) 

2,078 

93 

2,171 

Undertakers, . 

3 

- 

3 

Launderers  and  laun- 

Other persons  in  trade 

dresses. 

18 

1,182 

1,200 

and  transportation,  . 

:« 

- 

33 
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Negroes  in  Gainful  Occupations:  1900  —  Continued. 


Occupations. 

Males 

Fe-       Both 
males    Sexes 

OcCDl'ATIOSS. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

All  Occupations 

All  Occupations 

—  Con. 

—  Con. 

Manufacturing  am> 

ISlAXUFACTURING  AND 

Mechanical    Pur- 

Mechanical    Pur- 

suits. 

l,.').^.^ 

532 

2,087 

suits— Con. 

Bunding  Trades. 

388 

1 

389 

Lumber  and  its  lie- 

Carpenters  ami  joiners, 

107 

_ 

107 

manufactures. 

61 

3 

64 

Masons    (brick   and 

Cabinet  makers,    . 

3 

- 

3 

stone) , . 

14-2 

1 

143 

Coopers, .... 

10 

_ 

10 

Tainters,  glaziers,  and 

Saw  and  planing  mill 

varnishers,  . 

83 

- 

83 

employes,    . 

12 

_ 

12 

Payier  hangers, 

11 

- 

11 

Other  woodworkers,    . 

3(i 

3 

39 

Plasterers, 

!l 

_ 

9 

I'lumbers  and  gas  ami 
steam  litters,"      . 

■it; 

26 

Metals  and  Metal  /'rod- 

Koofers  and  slaters, 
Meclianics   (not  other- 

6 

- 

6 

nets  other  than  Iron 
and  Steel. 

27 

2 

•29 

wise  specified), . 

4 

- 

4 

Brass  workers, 

Clock  and  watch  mak- 

6 

- 

6 

ChemicaJ.s  and  Allied 

ers  and  repairers. 

_ 

1 

1 

Products. 

3 

- 

3 

Gold  and  silver  work- 

Chemical workers. 

3 

- 

3 

ers,       .... 
Tinplate  and    tinware 

4 

1 

5 

Cltry,  Glass,  and  Stone 
Products. 

li) 

19 

makers, 
Other  metal  workers,  . 

9 

: 

8 
9 

Brick  and  tile  makers. 

etc 

2 

_ 

■  2 

Paper  and  Printing, 

48 

■26 

74 

Glass  workers. 

2 

_ 

2 

Bookbinders, 

3 

5 

8 

Marble  and  stone  (■ut- 

Box makers  (paper),  . 

1 

11 

12 

ters 

14 

- 

14 

Paper   and    pulp    mill 

Potters 

1 

~ 

1 

o])eratives,  . 
Printers,  lithographers, 

8 

3 

11 

Fishing  and  .\fining. 

38 

- 

38 

and  pressmen,    . 

36 

7 

43 

Fishermen  and  oyster- 

men,     .... 

30 

_ 

30 

Te.ctiles. 

148 

416 

.564 

Miners  and  quarrymen. 

8 

- 

8 

Bleachery      and      dye 

Food  anil  Kindred, 

works  operatives,  "  . 

13 

1 

14 

Products. 

59 

3 

62 

Cotton  mill  operatives, 
Hosiery    and    knitting 

22 

12 

34 

Bakers,    .... 

2-2 

1 

23 

mill  operatives, . 

_ 

1 

1 

butchers. 

23 

- 

23 

Silk  mill  operatives,     . 

_ 

2 

2 

Butter  and  cheese  mak- 

Woollen    mill     ojiera- 

ers,        .... 

3 

- 

3 

tives,    .... 

3 

1 

4 

Confectioners, 

7 

•> 

9 

Other  textile  mill  oper- 

Millers,   .... 

1 

- 

1 

atives,  .... 

32 

S 

40 

Other  food  preparers,  . 

3 

- 

3 

Dressmakers, 

_ 

259 

259 

Hat  and  cap  makers,    . 

3 

1 

4 

Iron  and  Steel  and 

Milliners, 

1 

13 

14 

their  Products. 

139 

2 

141 

Seamstresses, 

1 

91 

92 

Blacksmiths, . 

22 

22 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff 

Iron  and  steel  workers, 

.13 

1 

.54 

makers. 

- 

1 

1 

Machinists,     . 

43 

43 

Tailors  and  tailoresses. 

72 

•23 

95 

Steam  boiler  makers,   . 

3 

_ 

3 

Other  textile  workers, 

1 

3 

4 

Stove,  furnace,   and 

grate  makers,     . 

2 

_ 

2 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers, 

>; 

_ 

6 

Miscellaneous  Indus- 

Wheelwrights, 

1 

_ 

1 

tries. 

379 

34 

413 

Wire  workers, 

9 

1 

10 

Broom  and  brush  mak- 

1 

3 

Leather  and  its  Fin- 

ers  

Charcoal,     coke,     and 

" 

ished  Products. 

242 

45 

•287 

lime  burners, 

7 

- 

7 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Engineers  and  firemen 

and  repairei's,    . 
Harness     and     saddle 

187 

42 

■229 

(not  locomotive). 

108 

- 

108 

Manufacturers  and  offi- 

makers and  repairers, 

2 

_ 

2 

cials,  etc.,    . 

17 

- 

17 

Leather    curriers    and 

Photographers, 

6 

1 

7 

tanners, 

53 

3 

56 

Rubber  factory  opera- 

tives  

14 

1 

15 

Liquors  and  Beverages. 

4 

- 

4 

Tobacco  and  cigar  fac- 
tory operatives, 

8 

1 

9 

Bottlers  and  soda  water 

Upholsterers, 

25 

1 

•26 

makers,  etc.. 

3 

_ 

3 

Other  miscellaneous  in- 

Brewers iiud  maltsters, 

1 

" 

1 

dustries, 

l<r2 

29 

•221 
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Negroes  in  Gainful  Occupations:  1900  —  Concluded. 

UeCAPITU  LATIOX. 


Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Percentages 

OCCDPATIONS. 

Males 

Females 

All  Occupations. 

Agricultural  pursuits,        .... 

Professioual  service, 

Domestic  and  personal  service, 
Trade  and  transportation, 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

10,864 

667 

•278 

6,039 

•2,3'25 

1,5.00 

5,747 

6 

98 

5,01-2 

99 

mi 

16,611 

673 

376 

11,051 

•2,424 

2,087 

100.00 
6.14 

i.m 

55.. 59 
•21.40 
14.31 

100. 00 

0.10 
1.71 
87.21 
1.72 
9.26 

Births,  JfarrkK/es,  and  Deaths. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  statistics  in  existence  which  will 
show  for  a  period  of  years  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  the  negroes  in  Massachusetts  separate  from  those  of  other 
races.  They  are  important  elements  in  sociological  study,  but 
the  expense  necessary  to  secure  such  data  would  be  too  great 
for  this  Department  to  undertake  at  this  time.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  tabulate  the  records  of  37  cities  and 
towns  in  which  84.23  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  State  resided  in  1900,  and  present  the  data  for 
births  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  in  the  following 
table  : 

Births  of  Negroes:  1900-1902. 


1900 

1901 

190S 

CiTiKs  AND  Towns. 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Fe- 

Both 

Fe- 

Both 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

Amherst,    .        .        .        . 

6 

.   2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

6 

Attleborough, 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

BOSTOK,      . 

162 

160 

322 

140 

*145 

285 

174 

139 

313 

Brockton, 

12 

3 

15 

5 

2 

7 

8 

5 

13 

Brookline, . 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Cambridge, 

58 

63 

121 

*69 

*69 

138 

60 

56 

116 

Chelsea,  . 

11 

10 

21 

7 

3 

10 

4 

9 

13 

Everett,  . 

5 

15 

•20 

10 

11 

21 

8 

9 

17 

Fall  River, 

*5 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

5 

8 

Great  Barringtt 

'"> 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

_ 

3 

3 

Haverhill, 

4 

4 

8 

2 

10 

12 

6 

4 

10 

Hyde  Park, 

1 

1 

2 

*2 

*2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Lawrence, 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

H 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

Lee,     . 

3 

4 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Lenox, 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Lowell,  . 

1 

1 

_ 

•2 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

Lynn, 

13 

6 

19 

13 

4 

17 

12 

12 

24 

Maluen,    . 

6 

7 

13 

S 

9 

17 

13 

10 

'23 

Medeoru, 

6 

4 

10 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

4 

Melrose,  . 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

New  Bedford, 

14 

12 

26 

13 

6 

19 

11 

8 

19 

Newburyport, 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

6 

Newton,  . 

*7 

6 

13 

8 

3 

11 

12 

9 

21 

North  Adams, 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

_ 

- 

Northampton, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

PITTSFIELD,       . 

6 

3 

9 

5 

4 

9 

6 

5 

11 

Plymouth, . 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Includes  one  pair  twins. 
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Births  of  Negroes:  1900-1902—  Concluded. 


1900 

1901 

1908 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Fe- 

Both 

Fe- 

Both 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

Salem,       .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

SOMEKVILLE,     . 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

3 

SPRINGFIELD,   . 

12 

12 

*-u 

l<i 

14 

30 

12 

12 

24 

Stockbridge, 

- 

I 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

Taunton 

2 

- 

._> 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

■2 

Warehaiii,  .... 

1 

t« 

7 

_ 

•) 

2 

_ 

Williamstown,  . 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

Winchester, 

4 

2 

(i 

'2 

•> 

4 

1 

WOBURN 

n 

1 

6 

•> 

4 

H 

9 

13 

Worcester,    . 

12 

17 

29 

18 

l(i 

;i4 

22 

14 

36 

Totals, 

367 

353 

720 

348 

329 

()77 

380 

335 

715 

*  Includes  two  pairs  twins  (one  pair  male,  one  pair  male  and  female). 
t  Includes  one  pair  twins. 

In  IJKH),  the  nuiuber  of  births  of  negro  chiUh'en  was  720. 
Of  these,  o()7,  or  50.97  per  cent,  were  niak^s.  In  15)01,  the 
total  births  were  (i77,  of  which  348,  or  51.40  i)er  cent,  were 
males.  In  1002,  the  total  births  were  715,  of  which  380,  or 
53.15  per  cent,  Avere  males.  The  aggregate  number  of  births 
decreased  in  IDOl  and  l!)02  as  compared  with  1900.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  births  occurr(>d  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge  in  which  48.41  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1900  was  found. 

The  next  table  shows  for  the  37  cities  and  towns  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  during  the  years  1900,   1901,  and  1902. 

Marriages  of  Xegroes  .-  1900-1902. 


1900 

1901 

1908 

Cities  ani>  Tow.ss. 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Nf- 

White 

Negro 

To- 

Ne- 

White 

Negro 

To- 

Ne- 

White 

Negro 

'J'o- 

gro 

Groom 

Netrro 
Bride 

Groom 
White 
Bride 

tals 

gro 

Groom 
Nepro 
Bride 

Groom 
White 
Bride 

tals 

gro 

Groom 
Negro 
Bride 

Groom 
White 
Bride 

tals 

Amherst, 

I 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Attleborough, 

4 

- 

- 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Boston, 

17H 

3 

3) 

209 

174 

- 

30 

204 

166 

4 

25 

195 

Brockton,  . 

3 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

1 

3 

Brookline, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

•-> 

_ 

Cambridge,  . 

74 

2 

4 

80 

74 

_ 

_ 

74 

92 

_ 

_ 

92 

Chelsea, 

H 

- 

- 

8 

H 

_ 

_ 

6 

18 

_ 

_ 

18 

Everett, 

10 

_ 

_ 

10 

22 

_ 

_ 

22 

18 

_ 

4 

22 

Fall  River, 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

8 

_ 

1 

9 

9 

_ 

I 

10 

Great  Barrington, 

4 

- 

_ 

4 

3 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Haverhill, 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

_ 

_ 

9 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

Hyde  Park,    . 

_ 

_ 

?, 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

Lawrence,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

Lee, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Lenox,    . 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

Lowell, 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Lynn,     . 

6 

2 

- 

8 

18 

_■ 

2 

20 

12 

_ 

2 

14 

Malden, 

8 

" 

2 

10 

16 

- 

- 

16 

8 

- 

- 

8 
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Marriages  of  Negroes:  1900-1902  —  Concluded. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

N<-- 

Wliite 

Negro 

To- 

Ne- 

Wliite 

Negro 

To- 

Ne- 

Wliile 

Negro 

To- 

gro 

Groom 
NpKro 
Bride 

Groom 
White 
Bride 

tals 

gro 

Groom 
Ne.u-ro 
Bride 

Groom 
Wliite 
Bride 

tals 

gro 

Groom 
Negro 
Bride 

Groom 
Wliite 
Bride 

tals 

Medfokb,     . 

4 

4 

B 

6 

4 

4 

Melrose, 

6 

_ 

_ 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Neav  Beufoku,  . 

!t 

- 

2 

11 

1!) 

*1 

t4 

24 

8 

1 

1 

10 

Xewburvpokt,  . 

10 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

Newton, 

« 

_ 

_ 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

10 

NOKTH   AIJAMS,     . 

•2 

- 

- 

■» 

3 

Jl 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

Northampton,  . 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

•2 

_ 

■■> 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PiTTSFIELD, . 

H 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Plymouth, 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

_  ■ 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

Salem,  . 

8 

- 

_ 

8 

i 

_ 

_ 

2 

•,• 

_ 

_ 

2 

SOMERVILLE, 

•2 

_ 

_ 

•2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Springfield, 

11 

- 

_ 

;i 

11 

_ 

1 

12 

11 

§1 

_ 

12 

Stockbridge,  . 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

Taunton,     . 

■2 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

Warehani, 

2 

_ 

1 

3 

5 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

WilUanistown, 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

? 

_ 

_ 

Winchester,   . 

1 

- 

1 

0 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

WOBURN, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

1 

4 

o 

_ 

_ 

2 

Worcester, 

11 

- 

J 

10 

12 

- 

- 

14 
477 

13 

- 

- 

13 

Totals,  . 

384 

y 

43 

436 

433 

2 

4-2 

408 

7 

36 

451 

Indian  groom. 


t  1  Indian  bride. 


X  Italian  groom. 


§  Chinese  groom. 


The  number  of  marriages  in  the  o7  cities  and  towns  in  1900 
was  43().  Of  these,  384,  or  88.07  per  cent,  were  negro  grooms 
and  brides,  and  52,  or  11.93  per  cent,  mixed  races.  Of  the 
hi  mixed  marriages,  43  were  negro  grooms  and  Avhite  brides, 
and  nine  were  white  gTooms  and  negro  brides. 

In  1901,  the  aggregate  nmnber  of  marriages  was  477,  of  wliich 
433,  or  90.78  per  cent,  were  of  negroes,  and  44,  or  9.22  per 
cent,  of  mixed  races.  Of  the  latter,  one  was  an  Indian  aroom 
and  negro  l)ride,  one  an  Italian  groom  and  negro  bride,  one  a 
negro  groom  and  Indian  bride,  and  41  negro  grooms  and  white 
brides. 

In  1902,  the  aggregate  number  of  marriages  was  451,  of  Avhich 
408,  or  90.47  })er  cent,  were  of  negroes,  and  43,  or  9.53  per 
cent,  of  mixed  races.  Of  the  latter,  one  was  a  Chinese  groom 
and  negro  bride,  six  were  white  grooms  and  negro  brides,  and 
3(>  were  negro  grooms  and  white  brides.  The  mixed  marriages 
decreased  eight  in  1901,  and  nine  in  1902,  as  compared  with 
1900,  and  decreased  one  in  1902  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

]More  than  one-half  of  the  marriages  occurred  in  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  which  48.41  per  cent  of  the  negro 
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poi)iilation  of  the  State  resided,  und  the  majority  of  the  mixed 
marriages  occurred  in  tlie  same  cities  in  eacli  of  tlie  years. 

For  statistics  relating  to  tlie  deaths  of  negroes  in  Massachu- 
setts we  are  enabled  to  present  comparisons  taken  from  the 
United  States  Censuses  of  1880,  18!)0,  and  1900.  The  first 
table  shov;s  the  number  of  deaths  of  colored  persons  for  the 
three  Census  years.  The  figures  given  include  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, and  Indians,  but  the}'  arc  of  such  relatively  slight  impor- 
tance numericall}'  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  data 
may  be  considered  as  referring  exclusively  to  negroes. 

Deaths:  18S0,  1S90,  and  1900. 


Ar.F.  Periods. 


All  A<;es. 

Under  1  year,  . 

1  year, 

2  years, 

3  years, 
i  years. 

Under  5  years,  . 

5  to    9  years,  . 

10  to  14  years,  . 

15  to  19  years,  . 

20  to  24  years,  . 

25  to  29  years,  . 

30  to  34  years,  . 

35  to  39  years,  . 

40  to  44  years,  . 

45  to  49  years,  . 

50  to  54  years,  . 

55  to  59  years,  . 

60  to  64  years,  . 

65  to  69  years,  . 

70  to  74  years,  . 

75  to  79  years,  . 

80  to  84  years,  . 

85  to  89  years,  . 

90  to  94  years,  . 
95  years  and  over,     . 
Unknown,  . 


1880*        1890 


3 
115 


325 

79 

36 

5 

2 

3 


367 
68 
24 
13 


117 


I880*        1890 


305 
64 


105 

10 
9 
10 
25 
24 
17 
15 
18 
24 
14 
12 
4 
11 
8 


*  Includes  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 


The  aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  1880  was  33,141),  of  which 
32,720  were  whites,  420  negroes,  and  nine  Indians.  In  1890, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  was  45,112,  made  up  of  44,482 
whites  and  (330  colored.  In  1900,  the  total  deaths  numbered 
49,756,  including  49,061  whites  and  695  colored. 

The  following  table  shows  the  death  rates  per  thousand  of 
total  male  population,  white  and  colored,  for  1880,  1890,  and 
1900  : 
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Death  Hates  per  1,000  of  Total  Male  Population.,  Widteand  Colored. 
1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Age  Periods. 


Under  1  year, 

1  year, 

2  years,      . 

3  years, 

4  years. 

Under  5  years, 

5  to  9  years, 
10  to  14  years, 
15  to  19  .years, 
20  to  24  "years, 
iJo  to  29  "years, 
30  to  34  years, 
35  to  39  years, 
40  to  44  "years, 
45  to  49  years, 
50  to  54  years, 
55  to  59  vears, 
60  to  64  "years, 
65  to  69  years, 
70  to  74  years, 
75  to  79  years, 
80  to  84  years, 
85  to  89  years,  . 
90  years"  and  over, 
Uriknown,  . 


19.06 

213.98 
58.94 
29.26 
21.39 
16.05 

09.14 

7.8S 

3.40 

5.43 

8.23 

8.35 

8.82 

10.53 

9.92 

12.69 

13.91 

21.03 

28.22 

43.69 

61.52 

99.62 

151.78 

237.18 

298.55 


20.84 

242.67 
76.41 
23.39 
15.80 
13.76 

80.13 

7.. 50 

4.01 

6.05 

8.46 

9.51 

9.97 

11.15 

12.50 

14.89 

19.27 

25.76 

31.60 

48.10 

65.55 

104.59 

142.83 

235.52 

280.00 

21.36 


18.53 

176.58 

45.35 

18.97 

13.33 

8.66 

59.33 

4.73 

2.67 

4.57 

7.J7 

7.62 

8.76 

9.70 

10.46 

14.28 

18.50 

26.78 

35.56 

53.60 

78.05 

117.74 

170.68 

251.79 

372.38 

10.55 


24.41 

286.82 
150.94 
41.67 
25.64 
15.00 

111.87 

11.53 

7.46 
9.48 
10.99 
7.84 
16.82 
14.52 
11.49 
17.05 
29.17 
31.67 
59.26 
60.24 
139.53 

111.11 
272.73 


26.86 

276.22 
283.46 

23.26 
9.26 

16.48 

126.65 

10.36 

11.12 

13.10 

15.06 

8.14 

19.54 

13.48 

16.91 

26.61 

14.99 

63.38 

22.12 

56.34 

94.74 

1.32.08 

68.97 

222.22 

400.00 


19.42 

184.28 
87.59 
42.  a5 
27.40 
14.39 

79.16 

11.02 

4.69 

8.85 

8.49 

9.62 

13.06 

11.61 

11.48 

15.85 

25.82 

36.80 

48.70 

48.39 

90.09 

63.29 

137.93 

111.11 

250.00 

23.81 


*  Includes  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

The  next  table  shows  the  death  rates  per  thousand  of  total 
female  population,  both  white  and  colored,  for  the  same  Census 
years. 


Death  Rates  per  1 ,000  of  Total  Female  Population,  ^VJlite  and  Colored . 
1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


White 

!                    Colored* 

Age  Periods. 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1880 

1890 

1900 

All  Ages. 

18.07 

19.36 

16.94 

20.12 

26.59 

19.66 

Under  1  year,     .... 

172.26 

205.22 

142.54 

176.92 

273.50 

160.71 

lyear 

54.44 

72.82 

40.42 

136.09 

189.54 

57.05 

2  years, 

28.47 

24.17 

18.13 

37.56 

28-93 

40.88 

3  years, 

21.30 

15.42 

11.61 

36.46 

42.45 

20.07 

4  years 

17.00 

13.76 

9.35 

9.09 

14.85 

20.83 

Under  5  years,  .... 

59.57 

69.57 

49.03 

81.59 

109.91 

67.48 

5  to   9  years,    .... 

8.54 

7.49 

4.42 

6.40 

16.93 

7.42 

10  to  14  years,     .... 

3.75 

4.21 

3.J4 

6.77 

12.47 

7.40 

15  to  19  vears,     .... 

7.16 

6.43 

4.60 

10.01 

16.25 

6.93 

20  to  24  years,     .... 

9.21 

7.85 

5.58 

11.27 

14.17 

11.28 

25  to  29  years,     .... 

9.67 

9.14 

6.94 

10.42 

11.34 

11.37 

30  to  34  vears,     .... 

9.99 

9.88 

8.03 

7.87 

6.67 

11.58 

*  Includes  Chinese,  Japanese,  .and  Indians. 
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Death  Rales  per  1,000  of  Total  Female  Population,  White  and  Colored , 
1880,  1890,  and  1900 —  Concluded. 


White 

COLOKBD  * 

Age  Periods. 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1880 

1890 

1900 

All  Ages  — Cou. 

35  to  39  vears,     .... 

10.85 

11.02 

8.63 

10.35 

13.97 

11.02 

40  to  44  \ears,     .... 

10.33 

12.01 

10.29 

14.16 

13.91 

17.22 

4.5  to  49  years,     .... 

11.84 

13.85 

12.09 

9.26 

24.27 

28.37 

50  to  54  vears,     .... 

13.11 

15.99 

17.12 

6.85 

35.21 

20.35 

.55  to  .59  years,     .... 

19.23 

22.33 

23.81 

18.87 

21.05 

28.30 

60  to  64  years,     .... 

23.00 

28.37 

30.67 

8.23 

50.42 

12.31 

65  to  69  vears 

38.23 

41.40 

46.23 

40.27 

32.26 

54.46 

70  to  74  years,     .... 

50.94 

57.86 

68.. 58 

48.54 

51.28 

53.33 

75  to  79  years,     .... 

83.79 

87.27 

104.22 

74.63 

93.33 

57.69 

80  to  S4  years,     .... 

122.57 

134.08 

151.16 

74.07 

214.29 

1.50.94 

85  to  89  years,     .... 

196.31 

215.30 

228.. 51 

142.86 

68.97 

103.45 

90  vears  and  over,     . 

268.69 

298.55 

3.51.76 

t 

277.78 

333.33 

Unknown 

- 

21.75 

16.25 

- 

- 

'- 

*  Includes  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

t  Population  of  tliis  age  period  reported  as  five,  deaths  eight. 

For  the  years  1890  and  1900,  the  death  rates  per  thousand 
for  those  under  one  year  arc  based  upon  the  number  of  births 
for  those  years.  For  18.S0,  they  are  necessarily  based  upon 
the  population  of  the  same  age,  births  not  being  })resented 
separately  by  color  for  that  Census. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  year  the  death  rat(>s  for  males 
under  one  year  of  age  were  greater  among  the  colored  than  the 
whites.  This  is  generally  true  for  all  the  age  periods  as  well 
for  lemales  as  for  males.  In  some  instances  the  death  rates  for 
colored  females  exceed  those  for  colored  males.  The  death  rates 
for  all  persons  and  all  colors  and  races  were,  in  1880,  18.5i>  per 
thousand;  in  1890,  20.15  per  thousand;  and  in  1900,  17.74 
per  thousand.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  shown  in 
the  tables  for  males  and  females,  white  and  colored,  we  note 
that  the  rate  for  white  females  onlj^  is  lower  than  the  general 
averaofe  in  each  year. 

For  the  87  cities  and  towns,  containing  84.23  per  cent  of  the 
negro  population  in  1900,  and  for  which  the  number  of  births 
and  marriages  has  already'  been  given,  Ave  present  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  deaths.  The  first  table  gives  the  totals 
for  each  city  and  town. 
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Deaths  of  Negroes :  1 900-1 902. 


i»oo 

1901                  1 

1902 

Cities  and  Towns. 

1 

1 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

males 

Sexes 

Amherst,    .... 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

5 

6 

Attleborough,    . 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Boston,     . 

*209 

tl57 

366 

181 

147 

328 

180 

157 

337 

Brocktox, 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

10 

1 

1     i 

2 

Brookline, . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Cambridge, 

.51 

73 

124 

55 

58 

113 

42 

54 

96 

CHELSEA,  . 

5 

3 

8 

7 

4 

11 

5 

5 

10 

Everett,  . 

7 

7 

14 

9 

7 

16 

10 

12 

22 

Fall  River,    . 

3 

f> 

8 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

6 

Great  Barrington, 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

- 

3 

3 

Haverhill,     . 

6 

3 

9 

1 

4 

5 

t6 

5 

11 

Hyde  Park, 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

Lawrence, 

6 

1 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

4 

6 

Lee,     . 

2- 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

3 

Lenox, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowell,   . 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Lynn, 

2 

9 

11 

U 

7 

18 

9 

15 

24 

Maluen,    . 

6 

1 

7 

.T 

6 

11 

4 

5 

9 

Medforu, 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

4 

Melrose,  . 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

_ 

1 

1 

New  Bedford, 

24 

24 

48 

29 

32 

61 

21 

27 

48 

Newburyport, 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Newton,   . 

5 

2 

7 

2 

7 

9 

5 

6 

11 

North  Adams, 

2 

1 

3 

i 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Northampton, 

3 

2 

5 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

2 

PITTSFIELD,       . 

11 

4 

15 

3 

5 

8 

7 

4 

11 

Plymouth, . 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Salem, 

2 

0 

4 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3   . 

SOMERVILLE,     . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

11 

Springfield,  . 

10 

11 

21 

11 

15 

26 

21 

12 

33 

Stockbridge, 

- 

4 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Taunton,  . 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Wareham,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

4 

2 

6 

Willianistown,  . 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Winchester, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Woburn,  . 

6 

4 

10 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

5 

Worcester,    . 

IG 

20 

36 

11 

8 

19 

13 

6 

19 

Totals, 

38y 

355 

744 

366 

333 

1    699 

357 

350 

707 

*  Includes  30  Chinese,  1  Japanese,  1  mixed. 
t  Includes  1  Chinese,  1  mulatto,  1  mixed. 
X  Includes  2  niulattoes. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  for 
1900  in  these  cities  and  towns  exceeds  the  number  as  shown  by 
the  Census  which  covered  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Census 
year  ended  in  June,  while  in  the  case  of  the  city  and  town 
records  the  calendar  year  ending  in  December  was  taken. 
There  were  744  deaths  in  1900,  (599  in  1901,  and  707  in  1902, 
the  largest  number  in  each  instance  occurring  in  Boston. 

The  next  table  of  this  series  shows  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  these  cities  and  towns  by  age  periods. 
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Dtaths  of  Necjroas:  1900-1902. 


AOK  Periods. 


Under  1  year,  . 

1  to   4  years,  . 

f>  to   9  years,  . 

10  to  14  "years,  . 

1,5  to  19  years,  . 

20  to  24  ve*irs,  . 

25  to  29  years,  . 

30  to  84  "years,  . 

&■)  to  39  years,  . 

40  to  44  "years,  . 

45  to  49  years,  . 

50  to  54  years.  . 

55  to  59  years,  . 

60  to  64  "years,  . 

65  to  69  years,  . 

70  to  74  years,  . 

75  to  79  years,  . 

80  to  84  years,  . 

85  to  89  "years,  . 

90  to  94  years,  . 
95  years  and  oyer, 
Unknown, . 

Totals, 


Fe- 
males 


Both 
Sexes 


163 
95 
17 
18 
28 
42 
41 
43 
38 
46 
36 
36 
30 
30 
21 
22 
12 
11 
9 
4 
2 


t389       1 355  I     744 


366 


Fe- 
males 


333 


Both 
Sexes 


158 

94 

16 

9 

22 

4.^ 

42 

31 

41 

29 

32 

47 

21 

41 

24 

19 

13 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


699 


§357 


Fe- 
males 


64 
51 
14 

9 

24 

21 

26 

22 

17 

19 

16 

21 

8 

5 

5 

9 

3 

5 

1 

113 


3.50 


BtHh 
Sexes 


147 
101 
24 
12 
15 
52 
47 
45 
38 
33 
34 
33 
39 
18 
14 
11 
22 
8 

i 

3 
3 


707 


*  107  years.  t  Includes  30  Cliinese,  1  Japanese,  1  mixed. 

X  Includes  1  Chinese,  1  mulatto,  1  mixed.      §  Includes  2  mulattoes. 
II  1 — 102  years,  U  months. 

In  each  year  the  deaths  were  a])()ut  one-half  male  and  one- 
half  female,  the  variations  bein<»"  but  fractional  and  slio-htlv  in 
excess  for  the  males.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  for  both 
sexes  is  shown  for  those  under  five  years  of  age. 

From  the  Census  volumes  for  1890  and  1900  we  present  a 
table  showing;  the  causes  of  death  for  the  colored  males  and 
females. 

Ckmses  of  Death:  1890,  1900. 


f'AUSKS  OF  Death. 


Measles, 

Scarlet  feyer, 

Diphtheria  and  croup,  .... 

Whooping  cough, 

Malarial  fever, 

Influenza,         

Typhoid  fever 

Diarrheal  diseases,         .... 

Consumption, 

Cancer  and  tunmr,         .... 
Heart  di.sease  and  drojisv,    . 
Pneumonia,      .        .        . "      . 
Diseases  of  the  liver,     .... 
Diseases  of  the  nervous  systum. 
Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  . 
Affections  connected  \Vith  pregnancy, 

Old  age, 

Still-born, 

Unkno\vn 

All  other  causes, 

Totals 


305 


*  Includes  Chinese,  .Japanese,  and  Indians. 
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Tliroat  and  lung  troubles  seem  to  atfect  the  negroes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  diseases.  This  point  is  brought  out 
quite  fully  in  the  next  table  in  Avhich  the  colored  persons  are 
compared  with  white  persons,  both  native  and  foreign  born. 

Causes  of  Death :    By  Percentages.     1890,  1900. 


Percentages  — 1890 

Percentages—  1900 

Causks  of  Death. 

Tol- 
ored  * 

Native 
White, 
Native 
Parents 

Native 
White,  One 
or  Both  Par- 
ents 

Foreign 

For- 

eiKn 
White 

Col- 
ored* 

Native 
White, 
Native 
Parents 

Native 
White,  One 
or  Both  Par- 
ents 

Foreign 

Foreign 
Wliite 

Measles, 

0.21 

0.35 

0.09 

0.29 

0.36 

1.31 

0.18 

Scarlet  fever, 

O.IB 

0.46 

0.75 

0.08 

_ 

0.74 

1.55 

0.12 

Diphtheria  and  crouvi. 

1.43 

4.53 

8.95 

1.39 

2.30 

2.17 

5.22 

0.43 

■\Vhoopinfr  cough. 

1.90 

0.68 

1..56 

0.12 

1.15 

0.60 

1.57 

0.08 

Malarial  fever,"    . 

0.64 

0.28 

0.16 

0.28 

- 

0.17 

0.12 

0.15 

Influenza,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.86 

3.00 

0.87 

2.69 

Typhoid  fever,    . 

1.90 

1.40 

1.40 

3.17 

1.73 

1.22 

0.90 

1.83 

Diarrheal  diseases,     . 

5.56 

6.33 

14.63 

3.72 

5.18 

6.18 

14.90 

2.59 

Consumption, 

25.71 

9.95 

12.47 

19.25 

22.. 59 

6.82 

11.03 

14.45 

Cancer  and  tumor, 

1.43 

4.74 

0.63 

4.55 

1.44 

4.84 

1.09 

6.37 

Heart     disease     and 

dropsy. 

9.68 

9.44 

2.83 

10.80 

8.34 

10.40 

3.70 

12.11 

Pneumonia, . 

10.16 

S.25 

7.32 

11.. 52 

11.37 

9.66 

10.  S7 

11.48 

Diseases  of  the  liver, . 

0.48 

1.02 

0.47 

i.ai 

0.43 

1.04 

0..52 

l.,52 

Diseases  of    the   ner- 

vous system,     . 

7.94 

14.02 

10.07 

9.95 

9.35 

14.76 

10.25 

11.91 

Diseases"   of    the   uri- 

nary organs. 

3.0-2 

3.94 

1.31 

4.30 

4.32 

5.78 

2.44 

6.02 

Affections    connected 

with  pregnancy. 

_ 

0.51 

0.47 

1.13 

0.43 

0.43 

0.41 

0.94 

Old  age. 

1.43 

3.74 

0.13 

4.4:i 

1.29 

4.73 

0.19 

4.62 

Still-born,      . 

4.60 

4.32 

8.25 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Unknown,     . 

0.79 

1.25 

1.09 

1.20 

0.58 

0.83 

0.63 

0.59 

All  other  causes, 

23.17 

24.33 

27.16 

22.37 

28.35 

26.27 

32.43 

21.92 

Totals, 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Includes  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 


In  1900,  among  the  causes  of  death  specified,  it  is  seen  that 
the  largest  percentage  against  any  single  cause,  22.59,  is  for 
colored  persons  dj'ing  from  consumption.  No  other  nation- 
ality as  given  approaches  this  figure  by  over  eight  per  cent, 
the  next  largest  percentage  (14.45)  being  found  among  foreign 
Avhite.  Of  the  deaths  among  native  white  persons  having  one 
or  both  parents  foreign  born,  14.90  per  cent  were  caused  by 
diarrheal  diseases,  and  14.7()  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  native 
white  persons  of  native  parents  were  caused  by  ' '  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system." 

We  append,  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  causes  and  numlier  of 
deaths  in  37  cities  and  towns  for  1902  for  negroes  exclusively. 
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Causes  of  Death  in  37  Cities  and  Totvns, 


Causes  of  Death. 


Females 

Both  Sexes 

5 

13 

6 

19 

5 

9 

3 

8 

8 

19 

14 

15 

6 

14 

55 

1-23 

3 

11 

5 

10 

1 

4 

1 

4 

10 

19 

6 

8 

27 

6(5 

1-2 

•29 

1 

4 

4 

•> 

6 

- 

4 

9 

15 

1 

1 

11 

•20 

7 

13 

10 

1-2 

13 

'20 

411 

98 

8 

10 

_ 

5 

0 

11 

- 

3 

6 

8 

5 

19 

4 

5 

51 

69 

350 

707 

Accident,      .... 
Alcoholism, 

Apoplexy,    .... 
Blood  poisoning, 
Bright's  disease, 
Bronchitis,  .... 
Cancer,  .... 

Cholera  iufautuni, 
Consumption, 
Convulsions, 

Debility 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria,  .... 
Diseases  of  the  bowels,     . 
Diseases  of  the  brain, 
Diseases  of  the  heart. 
Diseases  of  the  kidneys,   . 
Diseases  of  the  liver, " 
Diseases  of  the  spine, 
Diseases  of  the  stomach,  . 
Homicide,     .... 
Marasmus,   .... 
Measles,       .... 
Meningitis,  .... 

Old  age 

Paralysis 

Peritonitis,  .... 
Pneumonia, 
Premature  birth. 
Smallpox,     .... 
Still-born,     .... 
Suicide,        .... 
Typhoid  fever,    . 
Varioloid,     .... 
Whooi)ing  cougli. 
Unknown  or  illdetined  cause 

Totals, 


The  causes  of  death  in  the  above  table  are  presented 
some^diat  more  in  detail  than  those  of  the  Census,  but,  as  in 
the  previous  tables,  it  is  seen  that  consumption  and  pneimionia 
are  the  principal  causes,  and  that  throat  and  lung  troubles 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  death  of  lioth  males  and 
females. 

Education. 

Under  a  nearly  perfect  system  of  instruction  in  Massachu- 
setts, education  is  provided  for  all  children  upon  an  equal 
footing,  no  distinction  in  regard  to  races  or  creeds  being  made 
and  no  separate  schools  for  negroes  being  maintained. 

Of  the  total  i^opulation  of  school  age  in  1900,  38*2, 2o()  were 
males  and  394,874  females.  Of  the  males,  3,702,  or  0.97  per 
cent,  were  negroes,  and  of  the  females,  4,294,  or  1.09  per  cent, 
were  negroes.  Of  the  total  number  attending  school  in  1890, 
99.09  per  cent  were  white,  0.88  per  cent  were  negro,  and  0.03 
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per    cent    were    Chinese,   Japanese,   and    Indians.      In    1900, 

99.0(3  per  cent  were  white,  0.91   per   cent  were  negro,  and 

0.03  per  cent  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians.     Of  the 

aggregate  number  of  colored  children  attending  school  in  1880, 

48.28  per  cent  were  males  and  r)1.72  per  cent,  females.     In 

1890,  of  the  total  nmnber  of  negroes  attending  school,  47.00 

per  cent  were  males  and  52.94  per  cent,  females,  and  in  1900, 

47.34  per  cent  were  males  and  52.66  per  cent,  females. 

The  following  table  shows  school  attendance  by  sex  for  the 

years  1850,  1860,   1870,    1890,  and   1900  for  both  white  and 

negro  : 

School  Attendance. 


School 

Percentages 

OF  Increase 

Attkndakce 

AS  COMPABKD  WITH   l»5tl 

IN  — 

Ykaks  and  Sex. 

School  Attendance 

Population 

White 

Negro  * 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1850,* 

Males,  . 

112,210 

726 

484,093 

4,424 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Females, 

108,571 

713 

501,357 

4,640 

- 

- 

_ 

18(;0,* 

Males, . 

125,294 

800 

592,231 

4,469 

11.66 

10.19 

22.34 

1.02 

Females, 

122,384 

815 

629,201 

5,133 

12.72 

14.31 

25. .50 

10.63 

ISTO, 

Males, . 

143,779 

941 

696,925 

6,702 

28.13 

29.61 

43.97' 

51.49 

Females,     . 
1890, 

Males, . 

141,755 

907 

746,231 

7,245 

30., 56 

27.21 

48.84 

56.14 

187,663 

1,571 

1,075,611 

10,879 

67.24 

116.39 

122.19 

145.91 

Females,     . 

187,314 

1,767 

1,139,762 

11,265 

72.. ">3 

147. 8:i 

127.34 

142.78 

1900, 

Males, . 

230,440 

2,015 

'  1,348,578 

15,591 

105.36 

177.55 

178.58 

2,52.42 

Females, 

233,475 

2,241 

1 ,421,186 

16,383 

115.04 

214.31 

183.47 

2,53.08 

*  The  figures  for  1850  and  1860  include  Chinese,  .Jajianese,  and  Indians;  those  for  1,S70, 
1890,  and  1900  are  for  negroes  only. 

The  figures  for  school  attendance  for  1850  and  18()0  include 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians,  but  those  for  the  other  years 
are  for  negroes  only.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians 
which  were  separate h'  reported  for  1870  formed  but  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  colored  school  attendance  for  that  year,  the 
number  being  but  23  out  of  a  total  of  1,871,  so  that  for  all 
l)ractical  purposes  it  may  ])e  considered  that  the  figures  for  the 
two  earlier  j^ears  are  for  negroes  also. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  the  year  1900,  we  find  from  the 
preceding  table  that  the  male  population  of  negi'oes  was 
15,591,  the  number  having  increased  252.42  per  cent  since 
1850.  The  school  attendance  of  neo^ro  males  in  1900  was 
2,015,  an  increase  of  177.55  per  cent  as  compared  Avith  1850. 
For  females,  the  negro  population  .shoAvs  an  increase  of  253.08 
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per  cent  since  1850  and  school  attendance  an  increase  of  214.31 
per  cent.  For  each  year  as  shown  in  the  table,  except  1870, 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  school  attendance  of  negroes 
is  greater  for  females  than  for  males. 

Below  is  given  by  age  periods  the  number  of  negroes  of  both 
sexes  attending  school  for  the  years  1890  and  U)00  with  per- 
centages. 


Age  Pkkiods. 


All  Ages. 

Under  lo  years, 
10  to  14  years,  . 
15  years  and  over,  . 


3,a38 

1,2;^7 

1,576 

525 


1,966 
727 


Percentages 


1890 


100.00 

37.06 
47.21 
15.73 


100.00 

36.73 
46.19 
17.08 


Of  the  total  number  of  negroes  attending  school  in  1900, 
3(5.73  per  cent  were  under  10  years  of  age,  4G.19  per  cent,  10 
to  14  AT^ars,  and  17.08  per  cent,  1.5  years  of  age  and  over.  It 
will  be  noted  that  as  compared  with  1<S90  the  school  attend- 
ance of  those  15  years  and  over  shows  an  increase  from  15.73 
to  17.08  per  cent. 

The  next  table  shows  the  duration  of  the  school  attendance 
for  the  year  l>i9()  from  less  than  one  month  to  six  months  or 
more. 

School  Attendance  of  Negroes :  1890. 


Age  Periods 

Number  of 

Negroks  Attending 
School 

Percentages 

AND  SJSX. 

1  Month 

2to3 

4  to  .5 

G  Months 

1  Month 

2  tn» 

4  to  .*> 

6  Months 

or  less 

Months 

.Months 

or  mure 

or  less 

Months 

Months 

or  more 

ALL  I'EKSONS, 

204 

79 

91 

2,9(4 

3,338 

6.11 

2.37 

2.73 

88.79 

Mules,   . 

99 

37 

43 

1,392 

1,.571 

6.30 

2.35 

2.74 

88.61 

Females, 

105 

42 

48 

1,.572 

1,767 

5.94 

2.38 

2.72 

88.96 

Viider  10  i/ears, 

95 

46 

.'18 

1,0.58 

1,2,37 

7.68 

3.72 

3.07 

85.53 

Males,   . 

44 

19 

17 

503 

.583 

7.. 55 

3.26 

2.91 

86.28 

Females, 

51 

27 

21 

.5.55 

6.54 

7.80 

4.13 

3.21 

84.86 

JO  to  14  years, 

78 

14 

4;} 

1,441 

1,.576 

4.95 

0.89 

2.73 

91.43 

Males,   . 

34 

3 

22 

683 

742 

4., 58 

0.40 

2.97 

92.05 

Females, 

44 

11 

21 

7.58 

834 

5.27 

1..S2 

2.52 

90.89 

l/>  i/ears  am/  ori'r,   . 

31 

19 

10 

465 

525 

5.91 

3.62 

1.90 

88.57 

Alales,    . 

21 

15 

4 

206 

246 

8. .54 

6.10 

1.62 

as.  74 

Females, 

10 

4 

6 

259 

279 

3.. 59 

1.43 

2.15 

92.83 

In  1890,  out  of  a  total  school  attendance  of  3,338,  fi.ll  per 
cent  attended  school  one  month  or  less,  2.37  per  cent  from 
two  to  three  months,  2.73  per  cent  from  four  to  five  months, 
and  88.79  per  cent,  six  months  or  more.      For  the  age  period 
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10  to  14  year.s,  91.43  per  cent  attended  school  six  months  or 
more,   while  for  the  higher  age  period,   15   years   and   over, 
88.57  per  cent  attended  school  for  a  similar  length  of  time. 
A  table  for  1900  follows. 


School  Attendance  of  Neyroes :  1900. 


IfCJIBEB  OF 

Negroes  Attending 

Age  Periods 

School, 

AND  Sex. 

1  Month 

2  to  3 

4  to  5 

6  Months 

Totals 

1  Month 

Sto3 

4  to  5 

6  Montlis 

or  less 

Months 

Months 

or  more 

or  less 

Months  1  Months 

or  more 

ALL  Persons, 

14 

52 

60 

4,130 

4,256 

0.33 

1.22 

1.41 

97.04 

Males,   . 

3 

29 

27 

1,956 

2,015 

0.15 

1.44 

1.34 

97.07 

Females, 

n 

23 

33 

2,174 

2,241 

0.49 

1.03 

1.47 

97.01 

Under  10  years, 

7 

27 

29 

1,500 

1,563  i 

0.45 

1.73 

1.85 

95.97 

Males,    . 

2 

12 

14 

723 

751 

0.27 

1.60 

1.86 

96.27 

Females, 

0 

15 

15 

777 

812 

0.61 

1.85 

1.&5 

95.69 

10  to  14  years, 

S 

15 

20 

1,926 

1,966 

0.25 

0.76 

1.02 

97.97 

Males,    . 
Females, 

1 

11 

7 

905 

924 

0.11 

1.19 

0.76 

97.94 

4 

4 

13 

1,021 

1,042 

0.38 

0.38 

1.25 

97.99 

7.5  years  and  over,  . 

•2 

10 

11 

704 

727 

0.27 

1.38 

l.,51 

96.84 

Males,   . 

- 

6 

6 

328 

340 

- 

1.77 

1.77 

96.46 

Females, 

2 

4 

a 

376 

387 

0.52 

1.03 

1.29 

97.16 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  school  attendance  for  six 
months  or  more  is  found  in  1900  than  was  shown  for  1890  in 
all  the  age  periods,  the  figures  in  the  final  column  of  the  talkie 
showing  conclusively  that  the  school  attendance  in  1900  was 
of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  preceding  decade. 

The  next  table  shows  for  both  white  and  negro  the  percent- 
ages of  persons  attending  school  in  1900  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  school  age,  namely,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
20  vears  inclusive. 


Classification. 


Age  Periods 


10  to  14  Years 


15  to  SO  Years 


Negro, 

Native  white,  native  parents,  . 
Native  white,  foreign  parents, 
Foreign  white 


61.7 
69.9 
68.2 
6;i.8 


89.3 
9:J.9 
92.2 

80.2 


19.8 

38.6 

23.0 

6.5 


Of  the  children  five  to  nine  years  of  age,  the  largest  per- 
centage attending  school,  69.9,  is  found  among  the  native  white 
with  native  parents.  The  native  white  with  foreign  parents 
show  a  percentage  of  68.2,  the  foreign  white  a  percentage  of 
63.8,  and  the  negro  in  this  age  period  a  percentage  of  61.7. 
For  the  age  period  10  to  14  years,  nearly  94  per  cent  of 
the  native  white  as  against  89  per  cent  of  the  negro  attend 
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school ;  and  for  the  higher  age  period,  15  to  20,  38.6  per  cent 
of  the  native  white  attend  school  as  against  19.8  per  cent  of  the 
negroes  of  the  same  age,  while  the  foreign  white  children  of 
this  age  period  show  a  school  attendance  of  only  6.5  per  cent. 

Closely  connected  with  school  attendance  follows  the  matter 
of  illiterac}^  The  term  as  considered  by  the  United  States 
Census  concerns  the  abilit}^  of  each  person  10  years  of  age  and 
over  to  read  and  write  in  any  language  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  test 
of  literacy  is  based  upon  one's  ability  to  read  and  write  not 
necessarily  the  English  language  but  the  language  ordinarily 
spoken  b}'  the  person  enumerated. 

The  total  number  of  illiterates  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  was 
134,043.  Of  these  97.22  per  cent  were  white,  2.13  per  cent 
were  negro,  and  0.65  per  cent  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 
The  foUoAving  table  shows  b}^  sex,  for  1890  and  1900,  the 
negro  and  white  })opulation  of  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  with  percentages  of  illiterates  of  said 
population  ; 


Illiteracy  of  Negro  and  Wliite  Population. 


Classification. 


Males 


Negro  population  10  years  of 

age  and  over,    . 
niiterates,     .... 
I'er  cent,        .... 

White  population   10  years  o 

age  and  over,    . 
niiterates,     .... 
Per  cent 


Native  white,  native  parents. 

Illiterates 

Per  cent, 

Native  white,  foreign  parents, 
Illiterates,        .... 
Per  cent, 

Foreign  white. 

Illiterates,        .... 

Per  cent 


8,974 
1,106 
12. 32 


876,917 

4.5,8:« 

5.23 


385,.t64 
2,273 
0.,59 

193,379 
2,423 
1.25 

297,974 
41,137 
13.81 


Females 


9,281 
1,501 
16.17 


943,095 

65,609 

6.96 

409,392 
1,956 
0.48 

205,134 
3,076 
1.50 

328,569 
60,.578 
18.44 


Both 
Sexes 


1^,2.55 
2,607 
14.28 


1,820,012 
111,442 

6.12 

794,9.')6 
4,228 
0..53 

398,513 
5,499 
1.38 

626,.543 

101,715 

16.23 


Males 


13,018 
1,207 
9.27 


1,081,343 

57,353 

5.30 

411,a54 
2,206 
0.54 

277,062 
3,107 
1.12 

392,427 
52,040 
13.26 


Females 


13,555 
1,646 
12.14 


1,1.55,684 

72,968 

6.31 

4.35,4.57 
1,706 
0.39 

295,846 
3,720 
1.26 

424,.381 
67,542 
15.92 


Both 

Sexes 


26,573 
2,853 
10.74 


2,237,027 

130,321 

5.83 

847,311 
3,912 
0.46 

572,908 
6,827 
1.19 

816,808 

119,582 

14.64 


Considering  the  line  for  negroes,  it  is  seen  that  illiterate 
males  and  females  for  1900  constitute  9.27  and  12.14  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  all  the  negro  males  and  females  10  years  of  age 
and  over  in  that  year.  The  proportion  of  illiterate  females  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  males  in  both  1890  and  1900,  and  the 
same  fact  is  noted  for  each  element  of  the  population  with  the 
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exceptit)n  of  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  for  which 
the  percentage  of  illiterate  males  is  slightl}^  in  excess. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  of  illitei-ate  negroes  by 
age  periods  and  sex  for  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 

Illiteracy :    Bi/  Age  Periods. 


Years  and  Sex. 


Aou  Periods 


lO  to  14 

Years 


15  to  20 

Y'ears 


21  Years  and 
Over 


1870, 
Males, 
Females, 

1880,*  . 
Males, 
Females, 

1890, 
Males, 
Females, 

1900, 
Males, 
Females, 


59 
29 
30 
31 
18 
13 
41 
20 
21 
30 
14 
16 


223 
76 

147 
70 
37 
33 
99 
53 
46 

159 
93 
66 


1,866 
822 
1,044 
2,221 
941 
1,280 
2,467 
1,033 
1,434 
2,664 
1,100 
1,564 


2,148 
927 
1,221 
2,322 
996 
1,326 
2,607 
1,106 
1,501 
2,8.53 
1,207 
1,646 


*  Includes  Chinese,  .Japanese,  and  Indians. 

The  1870,  1890,  and  1900  figures  are  for  negroes  only,  those 
for  1880  include  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians.  Although, 
as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  232,  the  negro  population  has 
doubled  since  1870,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion of  illiteracy  does  not  appear,  the  numerical  increase  in 
the  number  of  illiterates  being  from  2,148  to  2,853,  or  about 
33  per  cent. 

It  may  prove  of  interest  to  show  the  illiteracy  found  among 
the  8,335  negroes  in  the  eight  cities  canvassed,  as  given  on 
page  217.  The  facts,  classified  by  occupations,  are  brought 
out  in  the  following  table  : 

Illiterate  Negroes :  By  Occupatio7is. 


NnMBER  OF 

Illiterate  Negroes 

Percentages 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Government, 
Professional,     . 
Domestic  service. 
Personal  service. 
Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture, 
The  Fisheries,    . 
Manufactures,  . 
Laborers,   . 
Children  at  work, 
Not  gainful. 

1 

1 

33 

29 

14 

37 

3 

1 

24 

83 

"21 

89 
133 

2 

1 
35 

1 

1 

122 

162 

14 

37 

3 

1 

26 

83 

1 

56 

0.40 
0.40 

13.36 

11.74 
5.67 

14.98 
1.22 
0.40 
9.72 

33.61 

8.50 

34.23 
51.15 

0.77 

0.39 
13.46 

0.20 
0.20 

24.06 

31.95 
2.76 
7.30 
0.59 
0.20 
5.13 

16.37 
0.20 

11.04 

Totals, 

247 

260 

507 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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The  largest  number  of  illiterates  of  both  sexes,  284,  or  56.01 
per  cent,  is  found  in  the  classes  Domestic  and  Personal  Ser- 
vice. Among  the  females  in  these  two  classes  is  found  34.23 
and  51.15  per  cent  of  the  illiteracy,  respectively,  while  the 
classes  showing  the  largest  i)ercentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
males  are  Laborers,  33.61  i)er  cent,  and  Transportation,  14.1)8 
per  cent. 

Otniership  of  Farms  and  Homes. 

The  value  of  property  owned  by  individual  negroes  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  the  assessors  are  not  required  to  make 
distinction  as  to  color  or  race.  The  only  information  obtain- 
able is  from  the  Censuses  of  1890  and  11)00,  and  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 


OivnersJup  of  Farms  and  Homes. 


Classificatios. 


ToUil  negro  i)oi>ulation, 

Negroes  owning  farms  or  homes,  . 

hNee 

Kncuinberefl, 

Unknown, 

Total  white  jjojiulation, 

\Vlilte?i  owning  farms  or  liomes,    . 

Free, 

Encuml)ered 

Unlinown, 

Total  Indian  population, 

Indians  owning  farms  or  homes,   . 

Free, . 

Encumbered, 

Total  Chinese  and  Japanese  population,  . 
Chinese   and    Japanese  owning  farms  or 

homes, 

Free, 

Encumbered 

Aggregate,  all  races  and  colors 

Aggregate  owning  farms  or  homes, 

Free, 

Encumbered 

Unknown, 


•2-2,144 

K4y 
479 
369 

:,-21:),373 
174, 143 
I0S,271 
&'>,862 

424 
a5 
53 
12 

1,0()2 


I 

6 

2,238,943 

17o,05:i 

l(»H,Hn4 

f>6,249 


Percent- 
agfs 


3.83 
56.49 
43.51 


7.86 
62.18 
37.82 


15.09 
81.. 54 
18.46 


0.70 
14.29 
85.71 

7.82 
62.15 
.37.85 


31,974 

1,094 

468 

602 

24 

2,769,764 

204,936 

108,224 

92,877 

3,aSo 

587 

86 

65 

21 

3,021 

II 

9 

2 

2,80.5,.346 

206,127 

108,766 

93,.502 

3,859 


Percent- 
ages 


3.42 
42.78 
55.03 

2.19 

7.40 
52.81 
46.32 

1.87 

14.65 

75.. 58 
24.42 


0.36 

81.82 
18.18 

7.35 
.52.77 
45.36 

1.87 


In  1890,  848  negroes,  or  3.83  per  cent  of  the  total  negro 
population  of  the  State,  owned  farms  or  homes  ;  479,  or  56.49 
per  cent,  of  these  farms  or  homes  were  oAvned  free,  and  369, 
or  43.51  per  cent,  were  encumbered.  In  1900,  1,094  negroes, 
or  3.42  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  population  of  the  State, 
owned  their  farms  or  homes  ;  468,  or  42.78  i)er  cent  of  these 
homes  were  owned  free,  602,  or  55.03  per  cent,  were  encum- 
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bered,  and  for  24,  or  2.1U  per  cent,  the  fact  of  absolute  owner- 
shij)  was  not  definitely  determined.  It  may  prove  of  interest 
to  make  comparison  with  the  other  races,  and  the  figures  are 
therefore  given  in  the  table  for  whites,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  Indians. 

In  the  next  table,  we  show  the  facts  of  negro  ownership 
and  tenancy  for  1890  and  11)00  with  the  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former  and  percentages. 


Oionership  and  Tenancy  of  Homes. 


Classification. 


All  Homes. 

Owned, 

Free, 

Encumbered, 

Unknown, 

Hired 

Unknown,  . 

Farm  Homea. 

Owned, 

Free, 

Encumbered, 

Unknown, 
Hired 

Other  Homes. 

Owned, 

Free, 

Encumbered, 

Unknown, 
Hired,  .... 
Unknown,   . 


NlMBEB  OF 

Farms  or  Homks  Owned 
OR  Hired 


4,80-2 


479 
369 

3,954 


108 

75 
50 
25 

33 


4,694 

773 
429 
344 

3,921 


6,880 

1,094 

468 

602 

24 

5,347 
439 


72 

37 

33 

2 

19 

6,789 

1,022 

431 

569 

22 

5,328 
439 


Increase  (-f),  or  De- 
crease (  — ),  IN  1900  AS  COM- 
PARED WITH  1890 


-t-2,078 

+246 
—11 
-f233 

+1,393 


—3 
—13 

+8 

—14 


+2,095 

+249 

+2 

+225 

+1,407 


Percentages 


+43.27 

+29.00 

—2.30 

+63.14 

+35.23 


—15.74 

—4.00 
—26.00 
+32.00 

—42.42 


-f44-63 

+32.21 
+0.47 
+65.41 

+35.88 


An  increase  in  the  total  number  of  farms  and  homes  owned 
by  negroes  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890  of  43.27  per  cent 
is  shown.  It  is  evident  that  this  increase  is  in  homes  discon- 
nected with  farms,  for  the  latter  show  a  decrease  of  15.74  per 
cent  in  10  years.  The  farm  homes  show  a  decrease  not  only 
in  total  number  but  in  the  number  that  are  owned  free,  and  an 
increase  of  32  per  cent  appears  in  farm  homes  that  are  en- 
cumbered. For  the  other  homes,  namel}^  those  disconnected 
with  farms,  an  increase  in  the  number  owned  free  of  0.47  per 
cent  is  shown,  and  an  increase  of  65.41  per  cent  appears  in 
those  that  are  encumbered. 
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Churches,  Social  Organizations,  etc. 

The  report  relating  to  the  yubjeet  of  churches  for  1900  has 
not  as  yet  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  the  latest  published  statistics  as  to  their  number, 
value  of  property,  and  attendance  are  for  the  Census  year  1890, 
from  which  rei)ort,  in  the  absence  of  more  recent  data,  the 
following-  facts  are  taken  : 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  ('hurch  in  Massachusetts 
had,  in  that  year,  12  organizations  occupying  11  church  edi- 
fices and  one  hall.  The  estimated  seating  capacity  of  the 
churches  was  5,950,  and  of  the  hall,  75.  The  value  of  church 
property  was  $119,200,  and  the  number  of  communicants  or 
members  was  1,342. 

In  1890,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
luimbered  seven  organizations  with  724  members.  They  oc- 
cupied six  church  edifices  with  an  estimated  seating  capacity 
of  2,050,  and  one  hall  which  seated  75  persons.  The  value  of 
climrh  property  was  given  as  158,800. 

Below  we  reproduce  from  i)ublications  of  the  ditferent 
churches  such  recent  data  as  are  obtainable  regarding  tlui 
churches  for  negroes  in  ^Massachusetts.  No  attempt  has  b(!en 
made  to  edit  the  statistics  or  correct  some  evident  mathematical 
errors,  the  information  being  printed  as  returned  in  the  various 
reports. 

The  first  table  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Fifty-first  Session  of  the  New  England  Annual  Conference 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Boston, 
June  4-10,  1902,  the  information  covering  churches  and  mis- 
sions in  the  following  places  :  Boston,  Cambridgeport,  Chelsea, 
Lynn,  Fall  River,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  Lee  and  Lenox, 
Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Plainville,  Woburn, 
Cottage  City,  Charlestown,  and  Sharon. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —  Massachusetts.     1902. 


Classification. 

Number 

and 
Amounts 

Classification. 

Number 

and 
Amounts 

Number  of  churches,     . 

Seating  capacity 

Numl)er  or  parsonages, 

Full  membersliip 

9 
4,720 

4 
1,094 

Number  of  converBions, 
Accessions  to  full  niemljership, . 
Probationers,         .... 
Exhorters, 

177 
152 

84 
2 
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African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —  Massachusetts.     1902 
—  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Number  of  baptisms,    . 
marriage.'*,  . 
deaths, 
expiilsions, 
Local  preachers,    . 
Value  of  clmrch  property,  . 
Indebtedness, 

Collections  for  all  purposes. 
Collected  for  conventional  and 

general  purposes. 
Dollar  money, 
Church  extension. 
Current  expenses. 
Charitable  purposes,     . 
Loans  and  donations,  . 
Mite  missionary  boxes. 
Minute  money, 
Sunday  school  union,  . 
P.  H.  and  F.  mission  fund, 

Easter  day 

Endowment  day,  . 
Paj'ne  Theological  School,  . 
Otlier  educational  money,   . 
Contingent  money, 
Allen  Day,      .     "  . 
Episcopal  residence,     . 
Pastors'  salaries,  . 
Presiding  elder's  support,  . 
Repairs  or  purchases  of  church 

property,      .... 
Balance,  .Steward's  treasury. 
Balance,  Trustee's  treasury. 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


84 

53 

46 

3 

14 

$169,400.00 

$21,612.33 

$10,392.65 

$75.49 

$619.00 

$2.00 

$3,484.35 

$311.04 

$30.00 

$5.00 

$14.00 

$10.09 

$29.00 

$68.4.5 

$22.40 

$26.00 

S75.0O 

$111.57 

$24.29 

$18.80 

$5,288.29 

$454.41 

$3,442.13 
$1.75 

$79.85 


Classification. 


Number  of  Sunday  schools. 

Officers 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Conversions,  .... 
Books  in  librarv,  . 
Bibles,      .        .  ■     . 
Hymn  books, .... 
Lesson  helps  taken  quarterly, 
Missionary  societies,    . 
Temperance  societies,  . 
Collected  for  support  of  Sunday 
schools,     .... 

For  mission  fund. 

Educational  fund, 

Sunday  school  union, 

Church  extension. 

Total  collected  by  S  u  n  d a  y 

schools,     .        .    "    .        .       " 

Value  of  Sunday  school    prop 

erty,  .        .    "  . 
Indebtedness,        ... 
Balance  in  .Sunday  school  treas 

iiry, 

Number  of  missionary  societies 
Auxiliary  societies,    "  . 
Senior  C.  E.  societies,  . 
Junior  C.  E.  societies,  . 
Reviews  taken,      ... 
Recorders  taken,    ... 
Soutliern  Recorders,     . 
Voice  of  Missions, 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


13 

76 
73 

821 

39 

1,872 

342 

605 

782 

2 

2 

$588.45 

$16.00 

$30.00 

S3. 00 

$2.50 

$397.88 

$1,380.00 
$97.41 

$43.78 
6 

19 
0 
5 

19 

47 
9 

30 


The  next  table,  relating  to  the  Zion  churches,  is  taken  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  New  England 
Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  held  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  May  6-11,  1903,  and  includes  churches  in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Great  Barrington,  Worcester,  Clinton,  Leomin.ster, 
New  Bedford,  Maiden,  Attleborough,  and  Northampton. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  —  Massachusetts.     1903. 


Classification. 

Number 

and 
Amounts 

Classiticatioji. 

Number 

and 
Amounts 

Number  of  churches,    . 

Probable  value, .... 
Number  of  parsonages. 

Probable  value, .... 
Value  of  other  church  property, 
Paid  on  mortgage, 
Paid  on  floating  indebtedness,  . 
Paid  for  repairs,    .... 
Current  expenses. 
Amount  in  treasury  for  building 

and  repairing 

Pastors'  salaries 

Presiding  elder's  salary,     . 
Amount  raised  on  general  fund. 
Special  assessment, 

6 

$43,000.00 

1 

$2,000.00 

$8,254.00 

$1.56.10 

$920.40 

$208.00 

$3,355.30 

$2,.311.00 

$3,690.-53 

$299.70 

$345.10 

$165.00 

Children's  day 

Easter  day,    " 

Women's  "day,        .        .        .        . 

For  the  poor 

For  charitable  purposes,      . 

For  support  of  annual  confer- 
ence  

For  other  purposes, 

Total  amount  raised  for  all  pur- 
poses, 

Balance  in  treasury  for  current 
expenses,     .       ."      . 

Whole  number  of  members, 

Increase  over  1902, 

Number  of  conversions. 

$94.. 51 

$40.15 

$1.00 

$161.72 

$114.87 

$18.00 
$150.00 

$10,405.79 

$257.08 
698 
105 
63 
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African   Methodist   E})iscopal  Zion    Church  —  Massachusetts. 

—  Concluded. 


1903 


Number 

Classification. 

and 

Amounts 

Received  on  probation, 

60 

Probationers  taken  in  full  con- 

nection,         

5-2 

Received  by  certiJicate, 

33 

Local  preachers  and  exliorters, 

U 

Local  deacons  and  elders,  . 

1 

In  baptised  children's  <'lasses,   . 

19 

Number  of  probationers,     . 

35 

Dismissed  bv  certificate. 

5 

Number  withdrawn,     . 

1 

Number  of  deaths. 

17 

Children  baiitised, 

•29 

Adults  liaiitised,    .... 

« 

Number  of  Sundav  schools. 

ollicers, 

80 

scholars, 

553 

Number  in  Sunday  schools, 

626 

Increase  over  1902, 

87 

Officers  and   teachers  who  are 

church  members. 

89 

Number  (if  the  school  converted. 

24 

Sermons  preached  by  pastor  to 

S.  8.  children 

23 

Times  catechised  by  pastor. 

42 

Books  in  librarv,  .... 

710 

Lesson  helps  from   publishing 

house 

647 

Amount  raised  for  S.S.puriJoses, 

$535.32 

Classificatios. 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


Amount  raised  for  mission 
schools, 

Number  of  V.  C.  E.  societies,     . 

Active  members,   .        .        .        . 

Associate  members, 

Honorary  mcmliers, 

Active  and  honorary  meml)ers 
not  meml)ers  of  chiirch,   . 

Number  of  junior  societies, 

Members, 

Whole  number  in  senior  and 
junior, 

Increase  over  1902, 

Amount  raised  by  senior  anil 
junior  societies,  ."       .        .        . 

For  missions,         .        .        .        . 

Sent  treasurer  of  union. 

Number  of  AV.  H.  and  F.  M.  so- 
cieties,   

Number  of  active  members. 

Amount  raised,      .        .        .        . 

Amount  sent  vice-president, 

Amount  sent  mission  board, 

Subscribers  to  Star  of  Zion, 

Subscribers  to  t^uaiterly  Review, 

Sul)scribers  to  Varick"  Endeav- 
orer, 

Subscribers  to  Zion  Trumpet,    . 


$8.00 

6 

246 

32 

6 

27 


301 
41 

$86.22 
$14.50 
$12.00 

1 

5 

$24.50 

$10.00 

$12.00 

9 

7 

7 
3 


The  next  table  relates  to  the  Baptist  churches  for  negroes,  the 
intbrniation  being  taken  from  the  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1902. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  churches  and  the  date  of 
organization  :  St.  Paul,  Boston,  1805  ;  Twelfth,  Boston,  1845  ; 
Third,  Springfield,  1872  ;  Ebenezer,  Boston,  1873  ;  Calvary, 
Haverhill,  1874;  Myrtle,  West  Xewton,  1874;  Union,  Cam- 
bridge, 1879  ;  John  St.,  Worcester,  1885  ;  St.  John's,  Woburn, 
1888;  Union,  Xew  Bedford,  1895  ;  Zion,  Everett,  1895  ;  Mes- 
siah, Brockton,  1897  ;  and  Shiloh,  West  Medford,  1898. 


Baptist   Church  —  Massachusetts.     1902. 


Classification. 


Members  in  1901,    . 

Members  in  1902,    . 

Increase  by  baptism,    . 
letter, 

experience, 
restoration. 

Total  gain. 

Decrease  by  letter, 

exclusion, 
erasure,  . 
death. 

Total  loss, 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


2,083 
2,060 

27 
54 
57 

194 
13 
46 
68 
32 

159 


Classification. 


Resident  members, 
Male  members. 
Students  for  ministry, . 
Value  of  church  property. 
Expenses  of  association," 

Ex2)enses. 

Church,   .... 
Building  and  repairs,  . 
Sunday  school  expenses, 
Young  People's  society, 


Number 
and 

Amounts 


670 

379 

5 

*1.t8,791.88 

$5.40 

$26,904.94 

12,002.48 

13,687.90 

891.74 

297.82 
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Baptist  Church  —  Massachusetts.     1902  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Benevolence. 

Jjocal  charities, 
IVIass.  Baptist  convention. 
Aged  ministers,     . 
Charitable  society, 
.S.  S.  benevolence, . 
Younjr  Peoi)le'8  society. 
Educational  society,     . 
Newton  Theological  Inst., 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


$27,647.38 

428.. 57 

36.. 50 

2.00 

3.. 50 

78.10 

57.17 

2.. 50 

4.. 50 


Classification. 


Benevolence —  Con. 

Publication  society, 
Home  missionary  "society,   . 
Woman's  home  mission  "society. 
Missionary  union,         .        .     "  . 
Woman's    foreign   mission    so- 
ciety,      

Other  objects 


Number 

and 
Amounts 


$10.25 

21.35 

3.25 

5.50 

2.25 
87.00 


Among  other    independent   churches,    not  reported  in  the 
Bajitist  Year  Booli,  are  the  following : 


Namf-  of  Society. 


Members 
(Estimated) 


Value  of  Church 
Property 


Indebted- 
ness 


Morning  Star,   . 
Calvary, 
Mount  Olive, 
Lake  St.  Chapel, 
Zion,   . 
Centre  St., 
Second, 


Boston,    . 

Boston,    . 

Cambridge, 

Lawrence, 

Lvnn, 

Maiden,    . 

Winchester, 


600 
400 
525 
15 
42 
80 
56 


Rented 

$23,800 
$30,0(K) 
Rented 
$5,000 
$3,800 
Rented 


$8,.'»00 
$2,400 


There  are  four  Congreeational  Societies  as  follows 


Name  of  Sociktt. 

Location 

Members 
(Estimated) 

Value  of  Church 
Property 

Indebted- 
ness 

St.  Mark's,         .... 

Zion, 

Second, 

St.  John's, 

Boston,    . 
Haverhill, 
Pittsfleld, 
Springfield, 

65 
32 
28 
125 

Rented  (hall) 
Rented  (hall) 
$2,500 
*$7,200 

- 

*  $2,200  for  parsonage. 


St.  Augustine's  Church,  Boston,  has  opened  within  the  last 
four  years  two  missions  in  the  poorest  sections  of  the  South 
End,  called  St.  Martin's  House  and  St.  Martin's  Mission,  for 
religious  and  educational  work.  They  have  sevei'al  classes  in 
industrial  w^ork,  such  as  basket  making,  rug  making,  physical 
culture,  sloyd  Avork,  etc.  These  classes  meet  evenings  during 
the  week  and  have  been  well  attended,  showing  that  the  colored 
people  are  interested  in  the  work.  Certain  evenings  during  the 
winter  are  set  aside  for  socials,  lectures,  and  concerts.  The 
classes  are  open  to  colored  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are 
free  of  expense  to  them. 
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St.  Augustine's  Children's  Farm  was  established  July  10, 
1900,  at  Foxborough,  on  the  old  Hartzell  estate  and  covers 
about  130  acres  of  land.  It  was  founded  as  a  home  for  poor 
and  neglected  colored  girls,  also  as  a  home  for  convalescents. 
The  children  are  sent  to  the  public  school  and  receive  training 
in  housework  at  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  14  or  15  years,  they  are 
given  employment  in  different  families  and  receive  wages  from 
$1  to  $3  per  week  according  to  their  ability.  The  house  will 
accommodate  12  in  winter  and  40  in  sunnner,  and  is  supported 
entirely  bv  contributions. 

The  following  information  has  been  supplied  in  regard  to 
social  and  beneficiary  organizations  : 

Odd  Felloirs.  The  first  lodi>e  was  origan ized  in  the  State  in 
1846  and  called  the  Bay  State.  There  are  now  19  lodges  with 
a  total  membership  of  720.  It  is  both  a  social  and  beneficial 
order  with  a  sick  and  death  benefit.  Each  lodge  determines  its 
own  sick  and  death  benefit,  according  to  size  and  wealth. 

Household  of  RutJi.  An  auxiliary  order  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
for  the  wives  of  the  members;  organized  about  1867.  There 
are  12  lodgfes  in  Massachusetts  with  (i.jO  members.  The  dues 
are  25  cents  a  month  and  death  benefit  of  $50.  Sick  benefit 
of  $4  a  week  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  |3  a  week  for  the  next 
six  weeks. 

FemaJe  Benevolent  Firm.  This  society  was  founded  in 
1850,  and  is  a  beneficial  organization,  com})()scdof  28  members. 
Benefits  derived  are,  in  case  of  sickness,  $3  a  week  for  five 
weeks  and  after  that  $2  a  week  for  five  weeks  more ;  death 
benefit  $25.  Admission  fee  is  $8  ;  dues,  25  cents  a  month. 
Persons  are  eligible  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55  years. 

United  Dmuflders  of  Zion.  This  societ}'  was  organized 
Nov.  6,  1845,  and  is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  among 
the  colored  people  in  Massachusetts.  Its  object  is  to  encourage 
friendship,  promote  thrift,  and  provide  for  its  members  in  case 
of  sickness  and  death.  Has  about  35  members.  Any  person 
is  eligible  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  years.  The  sick 
benefits  are  $3  a  week  for  five  weeks  and  $1.50  a  week  for  five 
weeks  thereafter.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  mem- 
ber is  still  in  straitened  circumstances,  a  sum  is  voted  by  the 
members.     Death  benefit  is  $25  ;  dues  are  25  cents  a  month. 
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Independent  Order  of  St.  LiG^e.  First  lodge  in  Massa- 
chusetts organized  in  1900  ;  purely  a  benevolent  and  social 
order.  Three  lodges  in  this  State  with  260  members.  Dues 
are  25  cents  a  month.  Sick  benefits  of  $4  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  $3  for  the  next  six  weeks  ;  death  benefit  of  $50. 

National  Grand  United  Order  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
Love  and  Charitij.  This  is  a  beneficial  and  social  order. 
The  first  lodge  started  May,  18(33,  and  there  are  now  960 
members.  Both  a  death  and  sick  benefit,  death  benefit  of 
$100,  sick  benefit  of  $5  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  Dues  are 
25  cents  a  month. 

Masons.  The  first  lodge  of  colored  Masons  established  in 
this  country  received  its  charter  in  Boston,  started  with  15 
members,  Sept.  1784,  and  was  called  the  African  Lodge. 
There  are  now  13  lodges  in  Massachusetts  with  a  membership 
of  571.  The  Masons  are  mainly  a  social  order,  and  the  benefits 
are  determined  by  the  different  lodges. 

Tlie  Woman's  Era  Cluh.  Founded  in  Boston  in  1892  bv 
Mrs.  Josephine  St.  Pierre  Ruffin  who  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent for  10  consecutive  years.  Mrs.  Nellie  Graj'  was  the  first 
recording  secretar}'  and  Mrs.  F.  Y.  Ridley  the  first  correspond- 
ing secretary.  The  object  of  the  club  is  stated  in  its  constitu- 
tion —  Its  object  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
race  generally  and  our  women  particularly^ ;  not  only  through 
the  collecting  of  facts  which  shall  show  our  true  position  to  the 
world  l)y  endeavoring  to  create  sentiment  against  the  proscrip- 
tion under  which  we  sufier,  and  b}^  co-operating  to  aid  in  our 
general  advancement,  but  also  to  awaken  in  our  women  an 
active  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day,  and  giving  to  them 
through  such  an  organization  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and 
participating  in  the  discussion  of  current  topics.  —  The  club 
meets  twice  a  month,  the  first  meeting  is  given  up  to  business, 
the  second  meeting  is  literary  and  social.  Lecturers  on  the 
vital  questions  of  the  day  speak  for  the  members  at  their  meet- 
ings. Joined  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  1894  and  the  General  Federation  of  "Women's  Clubs 
in  1900.  The  club  has  60  members,  many  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  philanthropic  and  educational  work  aside 
fi'om   their  club  life.     At  the   election   in   June,   1903,   Mrs. 
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H.  C.  Smith  Avas  elected  president,  Mrs.  J.  St.  Pierre  RufBn, 
honorary  president,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Simpson,  recording  secretar}', 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Moore,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Cotten,  treasurer. 

Tlie  Ruth  Circle  of  Kimix  Daughters  and  Sons.  Founded 
in  1893  by  Mrs.  L3'dia  Gales  of  Philadelphia  and  jVIrs.  A. 
Batchelor.  Its  object  is  to  develop  spiritual  life,  and  to 
stimulate  christian  activities.  It  has  over  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  France  being  the  present  president. 

77ie  Lend  a  Hand  Circle  of  Kings  Daughters  and  Sons. 
Organized  in  1889  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith  and  has  for  its  object 
especiall}'  the  helping  of  the  deserving  poor.  It  has  25 
members,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith  being  president  since  its  in- 
ception, Mrs.  G.  G.  Hawkins  secretarj^,  and  Mrs,  »!.  O. 
Henson  treasurer. 

The  Dandelion  Club  of  Boston .  Organized  in  1898.  It  is 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Lend  a  Hand  Circle  and  is  composed  of 
12  girls  most  of  whom  are  pupils  or  graduates  of  tlie  liigh 
and  normal  schools  of  Boston.  Miss  Clara  A.  Smith  is  the 
president,  Miss  Maude  Prevoa  secretary,  and  Miss  Mattie 
Wigfall  treasurer. 

St.  Monica's  Home.  Established  in  1888,  on  Phillips  Street. 
Its  starting  })oint  was  the  mission  work  amongst  the  colored 
people  in  the  West  End.  Beginning  with  six  lieds,  on  Phillips 
Street,  it  remained  there  for  three  years,  when  it  was  moved  to 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Boston,  at  45  Joy  Street.  The 
house  has  13  rooms,  including  the  living  room  of  the  Sisters, 
and  has  four  wards,  containing  11  beds.  Only  cases  which 
will  not  be  admitted  to  other  hospitals  are  taken  here.  Women 
and  children  only  are  admitted.  Su})ported  entirely  by  dona- 
tions and  public  su})scriptions. 

Tlie  Young  Men's  Educationcd  Aid  Association.  Organ- 
ized in  1897,  and  reorganized  and  chartered  in  1902.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  for  the  nmtual  benefit  of  all, 
educationally,  industrially,  and  morally.  The  old  and  sick 
who  are  in  need  are  helped  ;  Avorthy  students  Avho  are  strug- 
gling for  an  education  are  assisted  ;  and  southern  school  work 
is  aided.  Alono-  these  lines  the  association  endeavors  to  be 
useful.      Afternoon  meetings  of  a  religious  and  literary  nature 
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are  held  every  Sunday  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  masses.  Membership  40  ;  a  board  of  trustees  of  nine 
members  ;  also  several  honorary  members. 

ChurcJi  Expansion  Settlement  Movement .  This  movement 
has  been  exploited  principally  in  the  press.  Its  expressed 
object  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  negro  problem  in  the  South 
by  furnishing  employment  in  the  North  for  those  who  could  be 
induced  to  emigrate.  It  was  stated  that  4o0  had  been  fur- 
nished with  work  between  March  and  July  of  1903,  but  no 
authentic  information  reo^rding-  it  could  be  obtained. 

Life  Insurance.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  "  Is  it  true  that 
negTocs  are  not  as  a  rule  insured  by  insurance  companies, 
under  endowment  or  ordinary  life  policies,  and  that  whenever 
they  are  insured  it  is  only  under  most  stringent  conditions," 
the  result  of  an  investigation  shows  that  there  is  no  determined 
discrimination  of  this  kind  and  no  reason  why  a  colored  man 
of  good  habits  and  family  history  should  not  be  insured  as  well 
as  those  of  any  other  race  or  nationality.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  insurance  companies  do  not  seek  their  patronage, 
since  their  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  their  familj^  histories 
and  the  liability  of  the  race  to  pulmonary  trouble  makes  them 
undesirable  risks.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  negroes  that 
have  been  insured  by  the  regular  companies. 

Trades  Unions.  There  appears  to  be  no  discrimination 
shown  by  the  trades  unions  in  regard  to  membership  of  the 
negro.  Many  constitutions  expressly  forbid  any  distinction 
as  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  Application  Avas  made  to  trades 
unions  in  the  States  as  to  their  attitude,  and  the  genei-ally 
expressed  opinion  was  that  no  discrimination  was  made. 

Trained  Xurses.  In  the  field  of  trained  nursing  there  are 
not  many  negroes,  either  male  or  female.  There  are  none  in 
the  City  Hospital,  and  none  connected  Avith  the  Nurses 
Club.  Several  applications  to  the  latter  have  been  received, 
but  after  examination  were  rejected.  At  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  it  Avas  stated  that  they  have 
only  had  on  their  list  for  the  last  five  or  six  j^ears  for  educa- 
tion and  service  about  16  applicants  ;  have  none  noAv.  At  the 
Nurse's  Registration  and  Directory  the  statement  A\as  made 
that  several  applications  had  been  made,  but  have  noAV  only 
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two  on  their  books  who  are  well  trained.  At  the  other  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  the  general  report  was  ' '  Have  had  no  colored 
nurses  and  no  applications." 

Defective  Social  and  Pliyxical  Conditions. 
The  latest  available  statistics  covering  the  defective  classes 
are  those  for  the  Census  of  1895,  the  figures  for  the  1900 
Census  not  being  published  at  the  present  Avriting.  During 
the  month  of  September,  1903,  however,  an  investigation  of  the 
institutions  of  the  State  was  made,  and  the  nimiber  of  male  and 
female  neo^ro  inmates  was  found  to  have  been  as  follows  : 


Negro  Occupants  of  Institutions^  September,  1903. 


Name  of  Institd  i  ion. 


Males 


Boston  Almshouse,  Long  Iwlaiul 

Boston  Insane  Hospital, 

Brockton  City  Farm 

Cambridge  Almshousi', 

City  Almshouse,  Lawrenee, 

City  Farm,  Haverhill 

Danvers  Insane  Hosiiital 

Fall  River  A  hiishoiise, 

Friend  Society,  Salem, 

Home  for  ALciiKoldred  Women,  Boston, 

Home  for  Friendless  M'omen  and  Cliildren,  Si)rin,i;lield, 

Hospitiil  Cottages  for  Children,  Kaldwinville, 

House  of  Mercy  Hospital,  I'ittslield 

House  of  Reformation,  Boston, 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westborough 

Lynn  Almshouse, 

Mass.  Home  fur  Intemperate  Women,  Boston, 
Mass.  Ilosiiital  foi-  Epileptics,  Monson,  .        . 

Mass.  Infant  Asylum,  Boston, 

MedlUlil  Insane  Asylum 

Middlesex  County  Truant  School,  No.  Chelmsfdnl, 

New  Bedford  Almshouse, 

New  Bedford  Home  for  the  Aged, 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Boston, 
Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth  County  Truant  Sihoul, 

Walpole, "     . 

Northampton  Insane  Asylum, 

Parental  School,  Boston, 

Peabodv  Home  for  Crippled  Children,    .        .        .        . 

Pittstield  AlmslKUise 

Plunnner  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys,  Salem, 

Poor  Farm,  Charkstown '       .        .        . 

Salem  Almshouse, 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  (Baldwinville), 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  (Waltham),     .        .        .        . 

Springiield  City  Almshouse 

state  .Minshouse,  Tewksbury, 

State  Farm,  Bridgewater  (insane), 

State  Farm,  Bridgewater  (paupers) 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster, 

Taunton  Almshouse, 

Taunton  Insane  Hospital, 

Westborough  Insane  Asylum, 

Worcester  County  Truant  School,  Oakdale,    . 

AVorcester  Insane  Asylum, 

Worcester  Insane  Hospital 

Boys  placed  out  from  the  Lyman  School, 
Dependent  and  neglected  cliildren  boarded  out,    . 

Minor  wards  boarded  out, 

I'auiiers  boardecl  out, 


ToT.\LS, 


1 

V> 

6 
•2 
6 

8 
'28 
31 
118 


24 

1-28 


1 
2 
1 
J 

7 
1 
2 
18 
4 
2 

1 
6 

16 
1 
1 
9 
9 

22 
4 
4 
2 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

14 

1 

37 

21 

2 

\h 

1 

17 

11 

2 

12 

13 

28 

246 
2 


*  Includes  3  having  a  white  mother. 
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Separating  the  633  persons  into  different  defective  classes  and 
b}^  conjugal  condition,  age  periods,  and  place  of  birth,  we 
present  the  following  table  : 


Conjugal  Condition,  Ages,  and  Place  of  Birth  of  Defective  Classes. 


Classification-. 


Paupers     ^^Z^^^    Epileptic 


Feeble- 
Mincled 


Both  Sexes, 
Males, 
Females, . 
Conjuaal  condition: 
Males, 

Single,  . 

Married, 

Widowed,    . 
Females, . 

Single,  . 

IVIarried, 

Widowed,    . 
Ages: 
3Iales, 

Under  20  years,  . 

20  to  49  years, 

50  years"  and  over, 
Females, . 

Under  20  vears,  . 

20  to  49  years,      . 

50  years  and  over. 
Place  of  birth: 
Males, 

Massachusetts,   . 

Southern  States, 

Other  United  States, 

Foreign  countries, 
Females, . 

Massachusetts,   . 

Southern  States, 

Other  United  States, 

Foreign  countries. 


32 


408 
223 
186 

222 

•70O 


1S6 
186 


222 

218 
4 

186 
186 


161 
20 
35 
6 
186 
141 
18 
19 
8 


116 
73 
43 

73 
54 
16 
3 
43 
15 
18 
10 

73 
1 
50 
22 
43 
•J 

26 
15 

73 
25 

27 
14 

43 
12 

18 
4 
9 


633 
346 

287 

346 

307 

26 

13 

287 

228 

24 

35 

346 
230 
72 

44 
287 
193 
47 
47 

346 

205 

64 

60 

17 

287 

175 

53 

36 

23 


Of  the  346  males  shown  in  the  above  table,  307  were  single, 
26  married,  and  13  widowed  ;  230  were  under  20  years  of  age, 
72,  20  to  49  years,  and  44  were  50  years  or  over.  There 
were  205  born  in  Massachusetts,  (54  in  the  Southern  States, 
60  in  other  United  States,  and  17  in  foreign  countries.  Of 
the  287  females,  228  were  single,  24  married,  and  35  widowed. 
As  to  ages,  193  were  under  20  years  of  age,  47,  20  to 
49  years,  and  47  were  50  years  and  over.  Considering  the 
place  of  bu'th,  175  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  53  in  the 
Southern  States,  36  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  23  in 
foreign  countries. 

Of  the  346  males,  32  were  paupers,  222  homeless  minors, 
five  were  epileptics,  14  feeble-minded,  and  73  were  insane. 
Of  the  287  females,  48  were  paupers,  186  homeless  minors, 
four  were  epileptics,  six  feeble-minded,  and  43  were  insane. 
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In    this  connection  we   reproduce    from  })revious   Censuses 
figures  for  negro  paupers  and  homeless  minors  as  follows  : 


Classification. 


Paupers, 
Homeless  minors, 


The  above  figures  represent  the  number  of  paupers  and  home- 
less minors  found  in  institutions  in  the  years  1870,  1880,  and 
1890.  Those  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  for  1895  include 
not  only  inmates  of  institutions  but  those  found  boarding  in 
private  families,  and  are  given  by  age  periods  for  both  negro 
and  white  : 


Paupers  and  Homeless  Minors:  1S95. 

Paupers 

HoMKLESs  Minors 

Skx  and  Age  Periods. 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Mnles. 

87 

5,.542 

103 

3,166 

Under  1  year 

_ 

- 

4 

40 

1  to   4  years 

- 

- 

13 

341 

5  to   9  years, 

_ 

- 

27 

929 

10  to  14  years, 

- 

- 

42 

1,312 

15  to  19  years 

_ 

- 

15 

519 

20  to  21  years 

- 

- 

2 

17 

21  to  29  years 

21 

021 

- 

- 

30  to  39  years 

15 

1,009 

- 

- 

40  to  49  years, 

17 

1,049 

- 

- 

50  to  .^9  years, 

8 

934 

- 

- 

60  to  79  years, 

23 

l,.i89 

- 

- 

80  years  and  oyer, 

3 

324 

- 

- 

Age  unknown 

- 

16 

- 

8 

Females. 

79 

5,.343 

61 

2,094 

Under  1  year, 

_ 

- 

2 

■52 

1  to   4  years,    . 

- 

- 

8 

280 

."j  to   9  years,    . 

- 

- 

8 

671 

10  to  14  years,    . 

_ 

_ 

19 

6'.»4 

V)  to  19  years,    . 

_ 

- 

18 

355 

20  to  21  years,    . 

- 

- 

3 

34 

21  to  29  years,    . 

12 

1532 

- 

- 

30  to  39  years,    . 

17 

837 

- 

- 

40  to  49  years,    . 

17 

1,037 

- 

- 

50  to  .59  years,    . 

7 

971 

- 

- 

60  to  79  years,    . 

18 

1,.'J93 

- 

- 

80  years  and  oyer. 

6 

349 

- 

- 

Age  unknown, . 

- 

24 

3 

8 

Both  Sexes 

166 

10,885 

164 

5,260 

Under  1  year,    . 

_ 

_ 

6 

92 

1  to   4  years, 

- 

- 

21 

621 

5  to   9  years, 

- 

_ 

35 

1,600 

10  to  14  years. 

- 

- 

61 

2,006 

15  to  19  years, 

- 

- 

33 

874 

20  to  21  years. 

- 

- 

5 

51 

21  to  29  years. 

33 

1,1.53 

- 

- 

30  to  39  years. 

32 

1,84« 

- 

- 

40  to  49  years, 

34 

2,086 

- 

- 

50  to  59  years, 

•  15 

1,905 

- 

- 

60  to  79  years, 

41 

3,182 

- 

- 

80  years  and  oyer, 

9 

(;7:! 

- 

- 

Age  unknown,  . 

2 

40 

3 

16 
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"Paupers"  include  those  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over 
wholly  or  mainly  supported  b}'  public  charit}^  and  "homeless 
minors  "  include  all  persons  under  21  years  of  age  wholh' or 
mainly  supported  by  public  charity.  Both  classes  of  persons 
were  found  in  private  families  as  well  as  in  institutions.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  1895  was  11,054,  of  whom  166,  or  1.50 
per  cent,  were  negroes.  There  were  in  the  same  year  5,424 
homeless  minors,  of  whom  164,  or  3.02  percent,  were  negroes. 

In  the  following  table  we  present  the  figures  showing  the 
number  of  negroes  in  the  defective  classes  from  1850  to  1890 : 


Number  of  Physically  Defective:  1850-1S90. 


Classification. 

1830 

1860 

1^70 

1880 

1890 

Deaf, 

o 

29 

Deaf  and  dumb,   .... 

2 

.5 

.T 

9 

13 

Blind 

fi 

« 

17 

33 

28 

Feeble-minded,     .... 

.=> 

9 

7 

1> 

32 

Insane, 

19 

•20 

20 

41 

56 

The  above  table  shows  the  numl)or  of  defective  negro  persons 
found  in  the  years  mentioned.  Below  we  show  for  the  j^ear 
1895  those  found  physically  defective  in  that  Aear. 


Defective  Physical  CoricJitions  of  Negroes:  1895. 

Sex  asd  Age  Pekiuds. 

Acute 
Diseases 

Chronic 
Diseases 

Maimed 

Lame 

Bed- 
ridden 

Paralj-tic 

Epileptic 

Males. 

15 

99 

21 

,t2 

2 

11 

12 

Under  1  vear. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  to    4  years. 

- 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.5  to    9  years. 

1 

3 

- 

4 

1 

- 

_ 

10  to  14  years. 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

4 

15  to  19  years, 

- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

20  to  29  years. 

5 

9 

4 

6 

1 

_ 

6 

30  to  39  years, 

2 

10 

7 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

40  to  49  years. 

2 

12 

2 

8 

- 

1 

_ 

50  to  .59  years. 

4 

24 

3 

13 

_ 

3 

1 

60  to  79  years. 

1 

26 

4 

14 

- 

4 

80  years  and  oyer, 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Age  unkno\yn. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Females. 

23 

73 

6 

35 

2 

12 

6 

Under  1  year, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  to    4  years. 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5  to   9  years, 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

10  to  14  years, 

2 

3 

1 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

15  to  19  years, 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

20  to  29  years, 

4 

9 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

30  to  39  years. 

4 

14 

1 

6 

_ 

2 

_ 

40  to  49  years, 

4 

12 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

50  to  59  years, 

3 

14 

- 

0 

_ 

1 

_ 

60  to  79  years, 

3 

16 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1 

80  years  and  over, 

1 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

Age  unkno\yn,     . 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

- 
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Defective  Physical  Conditions  of  Negroes :  1895 —  Continued. 


Sex  and  Age  Periods. 


Acute       Chronic 
Diseases    Diseases 


mL  |i'^'-'"^-«« 


Epileptic 


Both  Sexes. 

Under  1  year, 

1  to   4  years, 

5  to  9  years, 
10  to  14  years, 
15  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  "years, 
50  to  59  "years, 
60  to  79  years, 
80  years  and  over. 
Age  unknown, 


1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

5 

9 

8 

8 

2 

10 

3 

18 

6 

22 

Defective  Physical  Conditions  of  Negroes:  1895  —  Concluded. 


Other 

Sex  and  Age  Periods. 

Insane 

Idiotic 

Deaf 

Deaf and 
Dumb 

Blind 

Defective 
Physical 
Conditions 

Males. 

45 

8 

11 

5 

32 

7 

Under  1  year,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1  to   4  years,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5  to    9  years,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

10  to  14  years,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

15  to  19  years,  . 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

20  to  29  years,  . 

13 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

30  to  39  years,  . 

6 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

40  to  49  years,  . 

13 

- 

2 

- 

7 

2 

50  to  59  years,  . 

4 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

60  to  79  years,  . 

9 

- 

3 

- 

6 

1 

80  years  and  over, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Age  unknown, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Females. 

43 

13 

10 

4 

24 

3 

Under  1  year 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  to    4  years,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5  to    9  years,  . 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

10  to  14  years,  . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

15  to  19  years,  . 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20  to  29  years,  . 

6 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

30  to  39  years,  . 

12 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

40  to  49  years,  . 

12 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

50  to  59  years,  . 

5 

- 

2 

1 

3 

1 

60  to  79  years,  . 

G 

1 

1 

- 

11 

- 

80  years  and  over. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Age  unknown, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Both  Sexes. 

88 

21 

21 

9 

56 

10 

Under  1  year 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1  to   4  years,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5  to    9  years,  . 

- 

4 

- 

1 

2 

1 

10  to  14  years,  . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

15  to  19  years,  . 

- 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

20  to  29  years,  . 

19 

8 

2 

1 

5 

2 

30  to  39  years,  . 

18 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

40  to  49  years,  . 

25 

2 

5 

1 

8 

3 

50  to  59  years,  . 

9 

- 

4 

1 

11 

1 

60  to  79  years,  . 

15 

1 

4 

- 

17 

1 

80  years  and  over, 

2 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

Age  unknown, 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

■ 

All  persons  are   presented  who  were  found  in  institutions 
and  in  private  families  suffering  from  acute  diseases  without 
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regard  to  whether  any  or  all  of  them  were  also  lame,  paralytic, 
blind,  or  otherwise  afflicted ;  or  whether  they  were  defective 
social!  1/  (that  is,  prisoners,  convicts,  or  homeless  minors)  as 
well  as  physically.  A  person  Avith  more  than  one  defective 
physical  condition  is  considered  in  more  than  one  column,  and 
duplications  necessarily  occur  for  all  persons  who  were  re- 
turned as  having  more  than  a  single  defect.  Owing  to  these 
du})lications,  the  colunuis  must  be  considered  by  themselves. 
While  the  aggregate  of  each  represents  correctly  the  number 
of  persons  afflicted  with  the  particular  defect  to  Avhich  the 
column  relates,  the  whole  number  of  persons  physically  defec- 
tive in  the  State  is,  of  course,  materially  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  columns  combined. 

Under  the  designation  "  lame"  are  included  all  persons  who 
are  crippled  by  natural  deformities,  by  disease,  or  by  accident, 
but  who  have  not  lost  a  limb  or  an  organ,  the  persons  thus 
excepted  being  included  under  the  designation  of  "  maimed." 

As  indicating  causes  of  poverty  among  certain  races,  we 
present  a  table  of  percentages  based  upon  a  tabulation  of  7,225 
specific  cases  reported  to  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
and  other  cities.* 

The  table  is  in  three  sections,  the  lines  numbered  one, 
two,  and  three  totalizing  to  one  hundred,  and  the  subdivisions 
thereunder  adding  to  the  percentage  line  of  each  section.  The 
first  section  indicates  poverty  caused  by  misconduct  and  has 
details  of  five  causes  which  resulted  in  the  poverty  of  the 
persons  considered ;  the  second  indicates  misfortune,  with 
three  main  causes,  each  being  subdivided  into  direct  causes 
which  could  be  classified  under  each  head  ;  and  third,  miscel- 
laneous, or  causes  which  were  of  a  nature  not  readily  classifi- 
able under  either  misconduct  or  misfortune. 

*  Warner's  American  Charities,  pp.  47,  48. 
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Causes  of  Poverty. 


Confining  our  analysis  to  the  column  devoted  to  negroes,  we 
find  that,  all  causes  considered,  13.76  per  cent  of  tlic  poverty 
was  due  to  misconduct,  83.31  per  cent  to  misfortune  in  some 
guise,  and  2.93  per  cent  to  unclassified  causes.  Of  those  indi- 
cating misconduct,  nearly  one-half  were  caused  by  drink.  Of 
those  indicating  misfortune,  about  six-tenths  were  the  result  of 
matters  of  personal  incapacity,  and  of  these  the  greatest  cause 
was  ascribed  to  sickness  or  death  in  the  family. 


As  in  the  case  of  defective  conditions,  there  are  no  later 
figures  published  than  those  contained  in  the  Decennial  Census 
of  1895.  The  following  table,  drawn  from  previous  Censuses, 
shows  the  number  of  prisoners  for  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
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Prisoners  : 

1870-1890. 

Color  and  Race. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

White, 

2,387 
*139 

3,473 
103 
102 

1 

5,057 

170 

161 

1 

8 

*  Includes  all  colore  except  white ;  races  not  given  prior  to  1870. 

The  next  table  shows  for  1895  the  number  of  prisoners  and 
convicts.  By  "  prisoners  "  are  meant  those  persons  who  are 
awaiting  trial  for  an  alleged  offence  ;  held  as  witnesses ;  serv- 
ing time  in  lieu  of  fines,  etc.  By  "  convicts  "  are  meant  those 
persons  who  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  specified  term,  or  to  suffer  the  death  penalty. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  for  both  white  and  negro 
are  given. 

Prisoners  and  Convicts:  1895. 


Prisoners 

Convicts 

Sex  and  Age  Periods. 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

AVhite 

Males. 

27 

1,173 

180 

5,018 

10  to  14  vears, 

- 

2 

_ 

16 

15  to  19  vears,    . 

0 

70 

39 

544 

20  to  29  vears,    . 

10 

400 

73 

1,924 

30  to  39  years,    . '      . 

10 

369 

41 

1,288 

40  to  49  vears,    . 

■2 

207 

22 

754 

50  to  59  vears,    . 

- 

98 

5 

364 

60  to  79  years,    . 

- 

27 

- 

126 

80  years  and  over,    . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Age  unknown,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Females. 

4 

174 

23 

820 

15  to  19  vears, 

1 

1 

■^ 

60 

20  to  29  vears,    . 

2 

49 

9 

303 

30  to  39  years,    . 

1 

69 

8 

238 

40  to  49  vears,    . 

- 

27 

3 

136 

50  to  59  years,    . 

- 

22 

- 

55 

60  to  79  vears,    . 

- 

6 

- 

27 

80  years  and  over,    . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Both  Sexes 

31 

1,347 

203 

5,838 

10  to  14  vears,    . 

- 

2 

_ 

16 

15  to  19  vears,    . 

ti 

71 

42 

604 

20  to  29  years,    . 

' 

12 

449 

82 

2,227 

30  to  39  years,    . 

u 

438 

49 

1,5-26 

40  to  49  years,    . 

2 

234 

25 

890 

50  to  59  vears,    . 

- 

120 

5 

419 

60  to  79  vears,    . 

- 

33 

- 

153 

80  years  and  over,    . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Age  unknown,  . 

~ 

— 

" 

1 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  1895  was  1,378,  of  whom 
31,  or  2.25  per  cent,  were  negroes,  and  of  convicts,  6,041,  of 
whom  203,  or  3.36  per  cent,  were  negroes. 
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In  the  following  table  we  (show  the  number  of  negroes,  by 
sex,  committed  *  during  the  three  years  ending  September  30, 
1900,  1901,  and  1902.  The  first  section  of  the  table  shows 
negroes  born  in  Massachusetts,  the  proper  method  of  reading 
it  being  as  follows  :  In  1900,  there  were  197  males  committed, 
of  whom  130  were  single  and  (37  married.  Of  the  single 
negroes,  31  Avere  under  20  years  of  age,  92  were  20  but  under 
50  years,  and  seven  were  50  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  the 
married,  63  were  20  but  under  50  years  of  age,  and  four  were 
50  years  or  over.  Of  the  single  })ersons,  20  were  committed 
for  crimes  against  the  person,  45  for  crimes  against  pro})erty, 
and  (i5  for  crimes  against  public  order,  etc.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  commitments  in  each  case  was  for  those  20  but  under 
50  years  of  age.  Other  lines  and  sections  may  be  read  in  a 
similar  manner. 


COMMITMENTS  OF  NEGROES  :  1900-1902. 
Born  in  Massachusetts. 


Single 

Married 

Aggreoates 

Sex,  Years,  and 
Offenses. 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  ."iO 

years 

."lO 

years 
"and 
over 

t'nder 
20 

years  of 
age 

aobut 

under  SiO 
years 

.50 

years 
and 
over 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Males. 

1900. 

31 

92 

7 

- 

63 

4 

130 

67 

Apainet  the  person,      . 
Against  property, 
Against  publie  order,  etc., 

3 
•21 

17 
24 
51 

7 

- 

11 
19 
33 

1 
3 

20 
45 
66 

12 
19 
36 

1901. 

3.') 

100 

1 

2 

69 

7 

136 

78 

Against  the  person, 
Against  i)roperty. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

6 
19 
10 

15 
33 
,52 

1 

1 

1 

12 

16 
41 

1 
6 

21 
62 

13 
17 

48 

i9oa. 

28 

81 

9 

- 

70 

9 

118 

79 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

1 
20 

12 
26 
43 

9 

- 

18 
16 
37 

2 

7 

13 
46 
59 

20 
15 
44 

Females. 

1900. 

1.5 

20 

- 

4 

27 

2 

35 

33 

Against  Uie  person,      . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  "order,  etc.. 

3 
12 

6 
12 

: 

4 

9 

18 

2 

2 
9 
24 

13 

20 

1901. 

3 

13 

3 

- 

19 

1 

19 

20 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  "order,  etc., 

3 

1 
4 
8 

3 

- 

3 

16 

1 

1 
4 
14 

3 
17 

1902. 

9 

17 

- 

- 

24 

2 

26 

26 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

4 
5 

1 
16 

- 

- 

1 
3 
20 

2 

5 
21 

1 

3 

22 

*  The  word  comnuited  does  not  mean  sentenced;  the  table  is  intended  to  show  how  many 
times  (•onimitments  were  made  and  docs  not  necessarily  mean  either  prisoners  or  convicts, 
as  explained  on  page  293  for  1896. 
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Born 

in  Other  New  England 

States. 

SiXGLE 

Married 

Aggregates 

Sex,  Yeaks,  and 
Offenses. 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  JiO 

years 

50 

years 
and 
over 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  bnt 

under  .»0 

years 

SO 

years 
"and 
over 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Males. 

1 

1900. 

3 

19 

- 

17 

1 

22 

18 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

1 
•2 

11 

- 

- 

4 

6 

1 

1 

10 
11 

4 

7 
7 

1901. 

3 

•28 

2 

- 

21 

1 

33 

22 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

2 

1 

1 

1.1 
1-2 

2 

_ 

2 
11 

8 

1 

1 

17 
15 

2 
11 
9 

1902.  , 

3 

t) 

4 

- 

1.5 

1 

13 

16 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  pubhc  order,  etc., 

3 

•> 

4 

4 

_ 

2 
3 
10 

1 

2 
11 

2 
3 
11 

Females. 

1900. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

0 

- 

1 

9 

Against  the  person,     . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

3 
6 

_ 

1 

3 
6 

1901. 

1 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

5 

Against  the  person,      . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 

,2 
3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 
3 

3 

1902. 

1 

3 

1 

- 

3 

- 

T> 

3 

Against  the  person. 
Against  proiaerty. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 

3 

1 

- 

3 

- 

5 

3 

Born 

in  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Males. 

1900. 

9 

36 

2 

1 

28 

3 

47 

32 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

2 
3 
4 

10 
13 
13 

1 
1 

1 

4 
5 
19 

1 
2 

13 
16 

18 

5 

6 

21 

1901. 

3 

.50 

2 

- 

26 

4 

55 

30 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 
2 

14 

2!) 

2 

- 

6 
6 
14 

4 

7 
15 

3;^ 

6 
6 

18 

1902. 

5 

38 

2 

3 

35 

10 

45 

48 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 
2 
2 

6 

8 

24 

1 
1 

3 

12 
14 

10 

8 
10 
27 

9 
15 
24 

Females. 

1900. 

- 

8 

- 

- 

16 

- 

8 

16 

Jfgainst  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 
6 
8 

_ 

1 

7 

2 
6 

8 

1901. 

2 

12 

- 

- 

9 

- 

14 

9 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 

1 

1 
4 

- 

_ 

4 
5 

_ 

2 
5 
7 

4 
5 

1902. 

2 

7 

- 

- 

8 

- 

9 

8 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 
1 

1 

.T 
1 

I 

- 

1 

- 

2 
6 

1 

1 
7 
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Born  ui  Southern  States. 


Single 

Married 

Aggregates 

Sex,  Ykaks,  and 
Offenses. 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  50 

years 

no 

years 
"and 
over 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  50 
years 

.50 

3'ears 
and 
over 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Males. 

1900. 

40 

164 

15 

2 

134 

17 

219 

153 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  oVder,  i:U-., . 

.5 
•20 
15 

40 
44 

80 

2 
13 

1 

1 

37 
27 
70 

13 

47 
64 

108 

39 
30 

84 

1901. 

16 

1»1 

7 

1 

11-2 

13 

180 

126 

Against  tin-  person, 
Against  jiroinTty, 
Against  piilili<'  oVder,  etf., . 

3 

8 

38 
48 
71 

7 

1 

4 

1 
8 

41 

.56 
83 

38 
26 
63 

1902. 

20 

1!).5 

11 

1 

124 

10 

226 

135 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property. 
Against  public  o'rder,  etc., . 

B 
10 
i 

."JO 
42 
103 

11 

1 

40 
31 
53 

2 

8 

56 
52 
118 

42 
31 
62 

Femalks. 

1900. 

5 

48 

1 

1 

52 

2 

54 

55 

Against  tlie  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 
•2 
2 

3 

18 
27 

1 

1 

10 
3o 

2 

5 
20 
29 

7 
11 
37 

1901. 

8 

49 

- 

- 

32 

4 

57 

36 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc.,  . 

3 
2 
3 

4 
16 
29 

_ 

_ 

5 

7 
20 

2 
2 

7 
18 
32 

7 

7 

22 

1902. 

4 

27 

- 

- 

31 

- 

31 

31 

Against  the  person, 
Against  pi'operty, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

3 
1 

4 
7 
16 

- 

- 

1 
10 
20 

- 

4 
10 
17 

1 
10 
20 

Born  in  Foreign  Countries. 


Mai-es. 

1900. 

3 

16 

- 

- 

27 

1 

19 

28 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc.,  . 

■2 
1 

6 
4 

6 

_ 

_ 

9 
9 
9 

1 

6 
6 

9 
9 
10 

1901. 

3 

)^ 

- 

1 

20 

1 

11 

22 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

•> 
1 

3 
3 

_ 

1 

6 
6 

8 

1 

2 
5 
4 

6 
9 

1902. 

3 

14 

- 

- 

26 

- 

17 

26 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  et<;., . 

2 
1 

i 

6 

- 

- 

9 
10 

- 

3 
7 

9 
7 
10 

Females. 

1900. 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

4 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

_ 

3 

_ 

- 

I 
1 
2 

_ 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1901. 

1 

3 

- 

- 

8 

1 

4 

9 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

2 
3 
3 

1 

1 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1902. 

1 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

6 

4 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., . 

1 

5 

- 

4 

- 

1 

5 

4 
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Recapitulation. 


Single                 1 

Mabeikd              1 

Aggregates 

Sex,  Years,  and 
Okfknses. 

Under 
20 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  .10 

years 

SO 

years 
"and 
over 

Under 

ao 

years  of 
age 

20  but 

under  SO 

years 

SO 

years 
and 
over 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

MALE8. 

1»00. 

86 

327 

24 

3 

269 

26 

437 

298 

Against  tbe  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  pulilic  order,  etc.. 

11 
48 
•27 

73 
93 
161 

3 
21 

2 

1 

65 
67 
137 

4 
2 
20 

87 
141 
209 

69 
71 

158 

1901. 

60 

343 

12 

4 

248 

26 

415 

278 

Against  tlie  person, 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

9 
33 
19 

63 
113 

167 

12 

2 
2 

60 
64 
124 

6 

1 
20 

72 
145 

196 

65 
67 
146 

1903. 

59 

334 

26 

4 

270 

30 

419 

304 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

8 
34 
17 

75 
79 
180 

1 
25 

3 

1 

78 
68 
124 

4 
26 

84 
113 
222 

82 
71 
151 

Females. 

1900. 

■20 

80 

1 

5 

108 

4 

101 

117 

Against  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

1 
.5 
14 

5 
25 
50 

1 

5 

10 
2'J 
69 

4 

7 
30 
64 

10 
34 
73 

1901. 

15 

82 

3 

- 

73 

6 

100 

79 

Against  the  person,      . 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

4 

4 

7 

26 
49 

3 

: 

9 
20 
44 

3 
3 

11 
30 
59 

12 
20 

47 

1908. 

17 

59 

1 

- 

70 

2 

77 

72 

Against  the  person,     . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

1 
9 

5 
13 
41 

1 

- 

3 
13 
54 

2 

6 
22 

49 

3 
13 
56 

In  the  thi'ee  years  considered,  there  were  2,697  commit- 
ments. Those  of  negroes  born  in  ]Massachusetts  numbered  767, 
or  28.44  per  cent,  and  those  born  in  Southern  States  numbered 
1,303,  or  48.31  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  number  of  commit- 
ments. 

In  order  to  show  Avhether  environment  or  education  has  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  negro  born  in  this  State  as  compared 
with  the  negro  born  in  the  South  under  different  social  con- 
ditions, the  following  table  is  presented  showing  negro  persons 
committed  for  crimes  of  the  same  character  during  the  year 
1902  : 

Commitments  for  Specified  Crimes:  1902. 


Adultery,     . 

Assault, 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

Breaking  and  entering, 


Negroes  Born  in  — 


Massachusetts 


Southern 
States 


Percentages 


Massachusetts 


Southern 
States 


1.21 
2.01 
10.04 
4.82 


3.07 
4.73 
13.95 
4.49 
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Commitments  for  Specified  Crimes:  1902  —  Coucluded. 


Common  night-walker, 
Disorderly  house,  keeping 
Disturbing  the  peace, 
Drunkenness, 
Fornication, 

House  ol  ill-fame,  keeping 
Idle  and  disorderly,  . 
Indecent  exposure,    . 
Larceny,       .... 
Lewd  cohabitiition,    . 

Lewdness 

Liquor  law,  violating 
Lord's  daj-,  violating 
Manslaughter,     . 

Murder 

Rape, 

Robbery,      .... 
Vagrancy  and  vagabondage, 
Other  crimes, 


Totals, 


Nkgroes  Born  in  — 


Massachusetts 


249 


Southern 
States 


10 

13 

1 

101 

11 
5 
8 
4 

77 
3 
1 

10 
6 
4 
2 

13 
l.i 

•2K 


Percentages 


Massachusetts 


2.41 
1.21 
4.42 

29.72 
4.42 
1.60 
2.01 
0.80 

22.49 

2.81 
0.40 
0.80 
0.40 
0.80 

0.40 
2. SI 
4.42 


100.00 


Southcni 
States 


2.36 
3.07 
0.24 

23.88 
2.60 
1.18 
1.89 
0.95 

18.20 
0.71 
0.24 
2.36 
1.42 
0.95 
0.47 
0.47 
3.07 

6.15 


100.00 


In  11  out  of  23  instances  the  percentages  are  higher  for 
negroes  born  in  the  South  than  for  those  born  in  Massachusetts, 
although  the  difference  in  many  cases  is  but  fractional. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  occupations  of  all  the 
negroes  committed  during  the  three  j'ears,  1900,  1901,  and 
1902: 


Occupations  of  Negroes  Committed  During  the  Three  Years  Ending 

^"September  30. 


Occupations. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Occupations. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

All  Commitments. 

9.53 

872 

872 

All  COMMITMENTS-Con. 

Males. 

735 

693 

723 

Males  —  Con. 

Actors,        .       .       .       . 

2 

8 

3 

Butlers 

4 

6 

- 

Agents 

2 

- 

- 

Carpenters, 

3 

2 

4 

Agents,  real  estate    . 

- 

- 

1 

Carpet  layers,    . 

- 

1 

2 

Artists 

2 

1 

- 

Carriage  washers. 

- 

- 

1 

Athletes 

- 

- 

3 

Carvers, 

1 

- 

- 

Axe  makers. 

1 

_ 

- 

Caterers,      . 

- 

- 

3 

Bakers,        .        .        .        . 

_ 

1 

1 

Calkers, 

1 

- 

- 

Barbers,      .        .        .        . 

29 

23 

26 

Chimney  sweeps. 

- 

1 

- 

Bartenders, 

1 

1 

_ 

Cigar  makers,    . 

2 

- 

- 

Beef  cutters. 

- 

- 

1 

Clergymen, 
Clerks, 

- 

- 

1 

Bell  boys,    .       .       .       . 

3 

2 

3 

5 

13 

5 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

1 

2 

Clerks,  drug 

1' 

- 

- 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

- 

1 

- 

Clock  makers,    . 

- 

1 

- 

Boatmen,     .        .        .        . 
Bookbinders, 

_ 

_ 

1 

Coachmen,  . 

4 

6 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Coal  heavers. 

1 

2 

5 

Bookkeepers  and  waiters, 
Bootblacljs, 

- 

1 

_ 

Coal  stagers. 

- 

- 

1 

18 

9 

10 

Collectors,  . 

- 

1 

Bottlers,      .       .       .        . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Concreters, 

- 

1 

- 

Box  makers, 

_ 

2 

Cooks,  . 

52 

42 

48 

Brass  finishers, . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Cooks  and  waiters, 

1 

- 

- 

Bricklayers, 

1 

1 

1 

Coopers, 

1 

- 

- 

Brickmakers,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Curriers, 

2 

- 

1 

Bronzers 

1 

_ 

Dancers, 

1 

- 

- 

Butchers 

- 

5 

9 

Dentists 

' 

" 

1 
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Occupations  of  Negroes  Committed  During  the   Three  Years  Endi)ig 
Sejotemher  30 —  Coucluded. 


Occupations. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

OCCCPATIONS. 

1900 

1901 

1903 

All  CoMMiTMENTS-Con. 

All  COMMITMENTS-Con. 

Males  — Con. 

Males  — Con. 

Drovers 

_ 

_ 

1 

Polishers,    .       .       .       . 

- 

1 

_ 

Domestic  servants,    . 

_ 

2 

_ 

Porters 

24 

17 

10 

Electriciaus, 

- 

2 

- 

Pressmen,   .        .        .        . 

1 

- 

1 

Electroplaters,  . 

- 

1 

- 

Printers,      .        .        .        . 

1 

4 

7 

Elevator  boys,    . 

4 

1 

1 

Psychologists,    . 

1 

- 

- 

Elevator  nie'u,    . 

- 

3 

- 

Pugilists,     .        .        .        . 

- 

1 

- 

Engineers,  .        .        .        . 

•2 

6 

2 

Quarrymen, 

1 

- 

- 

Engineers,  railroad  . 

i 

- 

- 

Restaurant  keepers, . 

1 

1 

- 

Errand  boys, 

- 

1 

- 

Roofers,       .        .        .        . 

1 

- 

2 

Ex-clergymen,   . 

- 

1 

- 

Rope  makers. 

- 

- 

1 

Expressmen, 

- 

4 

- 

Sailors,        .       .       .        . 

10 

8 

4 

Farmers 

6 

11 

13 

Salesmen,    .        .        .        . 

- 

- 

1 

Farm  hands, 

_ 

2 

6 

Scholars,      .        .        .        . 

1 

2 

2 

Firemen,     .       .       .       . 

6 

6 

3 

Servants 

- 

1 

- 

Fishermen, 

- 

2 

Shippers,     .        .        .        . 

3 

- 

- 

Florists,       .        .        .        . 

1 

- 

Shipwrights, 

- 

- 

1 

Foremen 

2 

1 

- 

Shoe  cutters. 

1 

- 

- 

Furniture  dealers,     . 

1 

- 

Shoe  makers. 

4 

2 

8 

Gardeners, .       .       .        . 

- 

- 

4 

Shoe  stitchers,    . 

- 

- 

1 

Gasfltters,  .        .        .        . 

- 

2 

Singers 

2 

3 

2 

Harness  makers. 

1 

_ 

- 

Slipper  makers, 

1 

- 

- 

Hatters 

_ 

_ 

I 

Steamboat  hands. 

I 

- 

- 

Hostlers,      .        .        .        . 

:i; 

18 

41 

Steam  drill  operators. 

- 

- 

1 

Hostlers  and  sailors. 

1 

- 

- 

Steamfitters, 

2 

1 

- 

Hotel  keepers,    . 

- 

5 

- 

Stewards 

3 

3 

2 

Housekeepers,    . 

- 

- 

I 

Stokers,        .        .        .        . 

- 

- 

1 

Ice  dealers. 

- 

1 

- 

Stone  cutters,      . 

1 

- 

- 

Iron  workers,     . 

- 

1 

Stone  polishers. 

1 

- 

- 

Janitors,      .       .        .        . 

■>7 

13 

10 

Store  keepers,    . 

- 

1 

- 

Jobbers 

- 

- 

1 

Stove  repairers, 

1 

- 

- 

Jockeys 

1 

_ 

1 

Students,     .        .        .        . 

- 

1 

- 

Junk  dealers. 

■J 

2 

4 

Tailors 

1 

- 

2 

Kalsominers, 

_ 

_ 

1 

Tailors  and  barbers. 

- 

1 

- 

Kitchen  helpers. 

_ 

1 

1 

Tanners 

- 

- 

1 

Laborers 

2,T.S 

223 

248 

Teamsters,  .        .        .        . 

32 

55 

46 

Lasters,       .        .        .        . 

•2 

1 

2 

Tin  platers, 

- 

1 

- 

Letter  carriers,  . 

3 

1 

_ 

Tinsmiths,  .        .        .        . 

- 

3 

- 

Linemen,    .       .       .        . 

1 

_ 

- 

Tool  sharpeners, 

1 

- 

- 

Longshoremen, . 

- 

_ 

2 

Traders,      .       .       .       . 

- 

1 

- 

Machine  operators,  . 

- 

- 

1 

Truckmen 

- 

- 

1 

Machinists, 

1 

2 

_ 

Upholsterers,      . 

1 

- 

- 

Managers 

_ 

_ 

1 

Veterinaries,  assistant     . 

- 

1 

- 

Managers  of  bowling  al- 

Waiters  

77 

77 

80 

lies,    

2 

_ 

- 

Waiters  and  engineers,    . 

- 

1 

- 

Manufacturers,  . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Watchmen, 

- 

1 

- 

Marble  -workers. 

1 

_ 

- 

Whitewashers,   . 

4 

4 

1 

Masons,       .       .       .        . 

3 

7 

1 

Wood  finishers, . 

- 

1 

- 

Masons,  stone    . 

1 

1 

Wood  turners,    . 

1 

- 

- 

Masons'  tenders, 

1 

Not  given 

32 

35 

23 

Meat  cutters. 

_ 

1 

1 

Merchants 

- 

- 

1 

Females. 

218 

179 

119 

Messengers, 

- 

•T 

2 

Messengers,  express 

- 

- 

1 

Actresses,    .        .        .        . 

2 

- 

1 

Mill  hands. 

_ 

•> 

_ 

Canvassers, 

- 

- 

1 

Miners 

1 

_ 

1 

Chambermaids, . 

1 

1 

- 

Molders 

1 

_ 

3 

Cooks, 

13 

6 

5 

Molders,  iron     . 

_ 

1 

Domestic  servants,    . 

88 

73 

58 

Musicians 

1 

2 

4 

Dressmakers, 

1 

- 

2 

Newsboys,  .       .       .        . 

1 

Housekeepers,   . 

5 

11 

2 

Newsdealers, 

_ 

_ 

1 

Housewives, 

25 

14 

12 

Nickel  platers,   . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Housework, 

36 

34 

36 

Nurses,        .        .        .        . 

_ 

1 

Laundresses, 

18 

12 

8 

Opticians 

1 

1 

- 

Lodging-house  keepers,  . 

- 

1 

- 

Painters,     .        .        .        . 

9 

6 

4 

Music  teachers,  . 

1 

1 

- 

Paper  hangers,  . 

- 

_ 

2 

Nurses,        .        .        .        . 

2 

1 

- 

Pattern  cutters. 

- 

1 

- 

Seamstresses,     . 

- 

•2 

1 

Pavers 

1 

_ 

- 

Singers 

Taiioresses, 

1 

- 

- 

Peddlers,     .       .       .       . 

3 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

1 

Plasterers,  .       .       .       . 

1 

1 

3 

Waitresses, 

G 

2 

4 

Plumbers,    .        .        .        . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Washerwomen,  , 

- 

1 

2 

Plumbers'  helpers,    . 

- 

1 

- 

Not  given,   .        .        .        . 

19 

20 

16 
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Of  the  males,  the  largest  number  appears  in  each  year 
aorainst  the  Une  laborers,  and  anions^  the  females  ao-ainst  domes- 
tic  servants. 

In  order  to  make  comparison  of  the  commitments  of  negroes 
and  those  of  other  races,  with  the  population  in  1900,  we  pre- 
sent the  following  table  : 


Negroes  and  Others  Committed  During  the  Year  Ending 
September  30,  1900. 


Against  the  Person. 

Abandoning  child, 
Abuse  of  female  cliild, 

Assault, 

Assault,  felonious 

Intimidation 

Libel,      .       .       .       .       . 

Maiming, 

Manslaughter 

Murder, 

Rape, 

Rape,  aiding  to  commit 

Robbery, 

Threats, 


Totals, 


Against  Property. 


Arson, 

Breaking  and  entering 

Breaking  glass, 

Burglars'  tools,  having 

Burglary, 

Burning  buildings 

Common  thief, 

Concealing  bankrupt  proju-rty  from  trustees. 
Conspiracy  to  defraud,       .    "  . 

Embezzlement 

Evading  fare, 

Exploding  gunpowder  to  destroy  mill,  . 

Exposing  poison  to  horse, 

Fraud, 

Larceny, 

Larceny  of  contents  of  letter,    .        :        .        . 
Maliciously  burning  a  manufactory. 

Malicious  mischief, 

Misapplication  of  moneys,  funds,  and  credit. 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Removing  baggage, 

Selling  or  concealing  mortgaged  or  leased 

property 

Setting  fire  in  woods, 

Steahng  a  ride 

Stolen  goods,  concealing  and  aiding 

Trespass, 

U.  S.  mail,  stealing 

IJ.  S.  mail,  using  to  defraud      .       .       .       . 
Unlawful  taking, 


Totals, 


Against  Public  Order,  etc. 

Abduction,     ...... 

Abortion, 

Adultery, 

Affray 

Bathing,  unlawfully    .        .        .        . 


128 
3 


Fe- 
males 


1,270 
85 


1 

31)7 

67 

1 

1 

II 

i 

1 

29 

34 

1 

1 

:m 

2,025 

1 
66 

1 
37 

1 

13 
1 
3 
3 
lill 
3 
1 
42 


2,878 


4 

l,3i)8 
88 
2 
1 
1 
11 
6 
19 

33 
36 


1,599 


1 

362 

69 

1 

2 
13 

•2 

1 
1 

29 

34 
1 
1 

34 

2,166 

1 

1 

65 
1 

43 
1 

13 
1 
3 

193 

4 

1 

43 


3,090 


Fe- 
males 


2 
138 
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Negroes  cduI   Others  Committed  During  the   Year  Ending 
September  30,  1900  —  Continued. 


Negroes 

Others 

Totals 

Crimes. 

Males 

Fe- 

Males 

Fe- 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

males 

males 

Against  Public  Order,  etc.  —  Con. 

Bonfire,  making 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Carrying  weapons, 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

City  "ordinance  or  town  l)y 

laws,  vie 

latii 

ife'     • 

9 

- 

85 

1 

94 

1 

Committing  a  nuisance 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Common  beggar, . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Common  brawler, 

- 

- 

3 

7 

3 

7 

Common  night-walker, 

- 

27 

5 

96 

5 

123 

Common  nuisance, 

•> 

- 

1.5 

4 

17 

4 

Concealing  death  of  child. 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

•) 

Contempt  ol  court. 

•2 

- 

37 

1 

39 

i 

Counterfeiting,     . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Cruelty  to  animals. 

- 

- 

26 

- 

26 

- 

Disorderly  conduct,     . 

- 

- 

14 

1 

14 

1 

Disorderly  house,  keeping 

10 

1 

19 

56 

29 

57 

Disorderly  in  public  conve 

yanct', 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

- 

Disturbing  meeting,    . 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Disturbing  school, 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Disturbing  the  peace, . 

3 

- 

460 

88 

463 

88 

Dog  laws,  violating     . 

1 

- 

8 

- 

9 

- 

Drunkenness, 

170 

43 

16,534 

1,982 

16,704 

2,025 

Escape  and  attempt,    . 

- 

- 

24 

- 

24 

- 

Exhibition,  unlawful  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Express  law,  violating 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

False  fire-alarm,  giving 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Fast  driving. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Fish  laws,  violating    . 

1 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

Forgery  and  uttering. 

6 

- 

35 

2 

41 

2 

Fornication,  . 

12 

13 

41 

86 

53 

99 

Gaming,  and  present  at, 

12 

2 

37 

2 

49 

4 

Garbage  laws,  violating 

- 

- 

9 

1 

9 

1 

Giving  liquor  to  prisoner, 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Health  laws,  violating 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Highway,  obstructing 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

House  of  ill-fame,  keeping 

15 

16 

5 

17 

20 

33 

Idle  and  disorderly,    . 

12 

16 

122 

89 

134 

105 

Illegal  measures,  using 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Illegal  registration. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Illegal  voting, 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Immoral  show,  giving 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Incest 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Indecent  exi)osnre, 

8 

- 

43 

- 

51 

- 

Junk  laws,  violating   . 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

Lewd  cohabitation,     . 

3 

2 

14 

17 

17 

19 

Lewdness,     . 

1 

5 

58 

58 

59 

63 

Licjuor  laws,  violating 

6 

2 

141 

55 

147 

57 

Loitering, 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Loitering  around  railroad 

station. 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

Lord's  Day,  violating 

- 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

Lottery,  advertising,  etc.. 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

- 

Neglect  of  family. 

7 

- 

190 

1 

197 

1 

Obscene  language,  using 

2 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

Obscene  literature. 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Officer,  assuming  to  be 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Officer,  obstructing     . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Opium  laws,  violating 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Park  laws,  violating    . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Pawnbroker,  unlicensed 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Peddling,  unlicensed  . 

- 

- 

22 

- 

22 

- 

Perjury, 

- 

- 

11 

- 

11 

- 

Physician,  unregistered 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Polygamy,     . 

3 

- 

13 

3 

16 

3 

Profanity,     . 

7 

1 

21 

5 

28 

6 

Railroad  laws,  violating 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

Railroad  signal,  tampering 

'  with 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Refusing  to  aid  officer. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Refusing  to  work, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

] 

- 

Rescue,  .... 

3 

- 

4 

- 

7 

- 

Riding  bicycle  on  sidewalk. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Selling  papers,  unlicensed. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Setting  fire 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Sidewalk,  obstructing 

- 

- 

11 

- 

11 

- 
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Negroes  and  Others  Committed  During  the  Year  Ending 
September  30,  1900  —  Concluded. 


Chimes. 


Against  Public  Order,  etc.  —  Con. 

Sodomy, 

Steamboat  law,  violating    .... 

Stoning  train 

Street  car,  obstructing        .... 

Street,  obstructing 

Stubbornness 

Tainted  fish,  selling 

Tlirowing  missiles, 

Tramps, 

Unnatural  act, 

Vagabonds 

Vagrants 

Walking  on  railroad 

Witness,    dissuading    from     appearing 
court 

Totals 


Males    ^"ies 


137 


Fe- 

Males     ^ales 


1 
1 

2 

2 

42 

1 

2 

119 

5 

11 

763 

234 


19,355 


2,681 


TOTAtS 


Fe- 
Maes     ^aigg 


•  2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
44 
1 
4 

128 
5 
11 

787 

245 


19,722 


70 

1 

2,818 


Recapitulation. 


Crimes. 


Against  the  person,     . 
Against  property, 
Against  public  order,  etc., 

Totals,  . 


Fe 
Males    males 


156 
212 
367 


735 


17 

64 
137 


Fe- 

Males     males 


1,443 

2,878 
19,3.55 


23,676 


94 

2,681 


2,828 


l,.'iSi9 
3,090 
19,722 


24,411 


Fe- 
males 


70 

158 

2,818 


3,046 


In  the  year  1900  there  Avere  27,457  commitments.  Of  this 
number,  953  were  of  negroes  and  26,504  other  races.  On  the 
basis  of  population,  therefore,  2.98  commitments  were  made 
for  every  one  hundred  negroes,  and  0.96  commitments  for  every 
one  hundred  of  the  white  and  other  population. 

The  next  table  shows  the  principal  crimes  with  the  commit- 
ments of  negroes  and  those  of  other  races  expressed  in  num- 
bers and  percentages. 


Principal  Crimes:  1900. 


Ni'MBKK  OF  Commitments 

Percentages 

Chimes. 

Negroes 

Others 

Negroes 

Others 

Against  the  person 

Assault 

Rape 

Robbery 

other  crimes,         .... 

173 

142 

6 

15 

10 

1,496 

1,316 

13 

18 

149 

10.37 
9.74 
31.58 
45.45 
6.29 

89.63 
90.26 
68.42 
54.55 
93.71 
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Principal  Crimes:  1900  —  Concluded. 


Number  op  Commitments 

Percentages 

CUIHES. 

Negroes 

Others 

Negroes 

Others 

Against  property,       .... 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Larceny, 

Other  crimes,          .... 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

Adultery 

Common  night-walker, 

Disorderly  house,  keeping  . 

Drunkenness 

Fornication 

House  of  ill-fame,  keeping  . 

Idle  and  disorderlj', 

Indecent  exposure, 

Lewd  cohabitation, 

Lewdness 

Liquor  laws,  violating 

Neglect  of  family. 

Polygamy,      .    "    . 

Profanity 

Tramps, 

Vagrants, 

Other  crimes 

276 

56 

202 

18 

504 

23 

27 

11 

213 

25 

31 

28 

8 

5 

6 

8 

7 

3 

8 

9 

24 

68 

2,972 

307 

2,102 

563 

22,036 

67 

101 

75 

18,516 

127 

22 

211 

43 

31 

116 

196 

191 

16 

26 

119 

833 

1,346 

8.50 

15.43 

8.77 

3.10 

2.24 

25.56 

21.09 

12.79 

1.14 

16.45 

58.49 

11.72 

15.69 

13.89 

4.92 

3.92 

3.. 54 

15.79 

23., 53 

7.03 

2.80 

4.81 

91.50 
84.57 
91.23 
96.90 
97.76 
74.44 
78.91 
87.21 
98.86 
83.55 
41. .51 
88.28 
84.31 
86.11 
95.08 
96.08 
96.46 
84.21 
76.47 
92.97 
97.20 
95.19 

Total  Crimes, 

9r)3 

26,.504 

3.47 

96.53 

Of  crimes  against  the  person,  10.37  per  cent  were  committed 
by  negroes,  and  89. G3  per  cent  by  others.  Of  crimes  against 
property,  8.50  per  cent  were  committed  by  negroes,  and  91.50 
per  cent  by  others.  Of  crimes  against  public  order,  etc.,  2.24 
per  cent  were  committed  by  negroes,  and  97. 7()  per  cent  by 
others.  The  negro  forms  1.14  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State,  as  shown  on  page  232,  and  on  the  basis  of  aggre- 
gate negro  population  the  commitments  for  crime  are  shown 
to  be  nearly  three  in  every  one  hundred. 

Negro  Conference  at  Tasl-egee. 

In  the  following  pages  we  present,  l)riefly,  data  relating  to 
the  persons  attending  the  negro  conference  at  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama, on  February  18,  1903.  The  number  shown  here  is  503, 
although  the  aggregate  attendance  was  in  excess  of  that  num- 
ber, manj'  arriving  on  horseback  after  the  session  had  begun 
and  leaving  immediately  at  its  close.  The  cold  weather  kept 
many  of  the  poorer  members  away,  it  being  their  custom  to 
attend  the  conference  in  their  ox  carts  and  to  camp  on  the 
grounds,  but  the  conditions  were  unfavorable. 

The  following  statement  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washinofton  orives 
the  reason  for  calling  the  annual  conferences  of  negroes  at  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  : 
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Soon  after  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was  established  it  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished  by  some  move- 
ment which  would  interest  the  older  people  and  inspire  them  to  work  for  their  own 
elevation.  I  think  I  first  came  to  think  of  this  when  I  had  occasion  to  notice  re- 
peatedly the  unusual  amount  of  common  sense  displayed  by  what  is  termed  the 
ignorant  colored  man  of  the  South.  In  my  opinion  the  uneducated  black  man  in 
the  South,  especially  the  one  living  in  the  country  districts,  has  more  natural  sen.se 
than  the  uneducated  ignorant  class  of  almost  any  other  race.  This  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  people,  who  could  see  so  clearly  into  their  own  condition, 
and  describe  it  so  vividly  as  can  the  common  farming  class  of  colored  people  in 
the  South,  could  be  led  to  do  a  great  deal  towards  their  own  elevation.  This 
caused  me  to  call  the  first  session  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tuskegee  Negro 
Conference. 

At  first  I  sent  invitations  to  about  seventy-five  farmers,  mechanics,  school 
teachers,  and  ministers  to  come  and  spend  a  day  at  Tuskegee,  talking  over  their 
condition  and  needs.  I  was  very  careful  to  tell  all  who  were  invited  that  I  did 
not  want  them  to  come  prepared  with  any  address  or  cut-and-dried  speech.  I 
very  often  find  that  when  the  average  man  is  asked  to  prepare  an  address,  too 
much  time  is  spent  in  giving  attention  to  rhetoric  and  too  little  sense  is  piit  into 
the  address ;  so  I  was  very  careful  to  impress  upon  all  who  were  invited  that  we 
wanted  no  formal  address,  but  wanted  them  to  come  and  talk  about  their  conditions 
and  needs  very  much  as  they  would  do  around  their  own  firesides. 

To  my  surprise  there  came  to  this  first  conference  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  all  grades  and  conditions.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  farmers  and  mechanics, 
with  a  scattering  of  teachers  and  ministers.  The  morning  of  the  day  was  spent 
ip  telling  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  what  the  conditions  were  along  indus- 
trial lines.  We  had  each  delegate,  as  far  as  he  could,  tell  the  number  of  men  in 
his  community  who  owned  their  farms,  the  number  who  rented  land,  the  number 
who  lived  in  one-room  log  cabins,  and  the  number  who  mortgaged  their  crops.  We 
also  had  them  tell  about  the  educational  conditions  in  their  communities.  We 
gave  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  and  had  them  tell 
what  kind  of  a  minister  they  had. 

From  the  very  first  we  liave  l)een  surprised  at  the  frankness  and  directness  of 
these  reports.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard  from  these  same  people  what,  in  their 
opinion,  would  bring  about  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  had  described.  It 
was  very  encouraging  to  see  how  clearly  the  people  saw  into  their  own  condition, 
and  how  often  they  were  able  to  suggest  the  needed  remedies.  It  was  found  that 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Black  Belt "  of  the  South  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
Negro  people  in  many  counties  were  living  in  one-room  cabins,  on  rented  laud, 
were  mortgaging  their  crops  for  food  on  which  to  live,  and  were  paying  a  rate  of 
interest  on  those  mortgages  which  ranged  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent  per  aimum. 
The  schools,  in  most  cases,  extended  but  three  months,  and  were  taught,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  churches,  in  broken  down  log  cabins,  or  in  a  brush  arbor. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  attending  the  1903  con- 
ference, the  enumemtors  were  unable  to  register  more  than 
one-third.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  persons  came  late  and 
went  away  early,  being  there  only  long  enough  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  discussion.  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce,  Director 
of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  states 
that  the  members  answered  the  inquiries  propounded  by  the 
enumerators  in  a  very  frank  manner,  and  from  his  knoAvledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  people  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
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answers  approximate  the  truth  very  closely.  He  further  states 
that  he  is  unable  to  ofier  any  data  to  show  the  effect  of  these 
conferences  upon  the  various  agricultural  communities  reached, 
' '  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  have  disseminated 
information  as  to  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  improved  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  among  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  loAver  South." 

The  first  table  presented  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending the  1903  conference  and  registering  with  the  enumera- 
tors, by  sex  and  relation  to  head  of  family. 

Sex  and  Relationship  of  Negroes  Attending  Tuskegee  Conference,  1903. 


Sex  and  Relationship. 

Number 
of  Persons 

SEX  AND  KELATIONSHIP.                     oFpe'^S^OnS 

Males. 

Heads  of  families 

Sons, 

Brothers, 

Grandsons, 

Not  given 

Females. 

Heads  of  families,    .... 
Wives, 

353 

297 

45 

3 

6 

150 

27 
64 

Females  —  Con. 

Mothers, 

Sisters 

Daughters 

(adopted) 

(Step), 

(grand) 

Cousins, 

Wards, 

Not  given, 

2 

5 

45 

1 

The  total  number  of  persons  making  return  was  503,  includ- 
ina:  353  males  and  150  females.  There  were  297  male  heads 
of  families  and  27  female  heads,  the  relationship  of  the  others 
being  shown  in  the  table.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  by  age  periods  : 


Age  Periods. 


Age  Periods. 


Heads  of  Families. 

20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  to  59  years, 
60  to  69  years, 
70  to  79  years, 
80  to  89  years, 
90  years  and  over. 
Not  given,     . 

Individuals 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  to  59  years, 


297 

38 
70 
90 
62 
20 
10 


Fe- 

Both 

males 

Sexes 

27 

324 

2 

40 

4 

74 

7 

97 

4 

66 

5 

25 

3 

13 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

2 

5 

123 

179 

26 

42 

49 

79 

20 

26 

16 

17 

3 

3 

Age  Pekiods. 


Tnditnduals  —  Con. 

60  to  69  years, 
70  to  79  years, 
Not  given,     . 

Totals. 


10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  to  59  years, 
60  to  69  years, 
70  to  79  years, 
80  to  89  years, 
90  years  and  over. 
Not  given,     . 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

1 

- 

3 

3 

5 

353 

150 

16 

26 

68 

51 

76 

24 

91 

23 

62 

7 

20 

6 

10 

6 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

6 

' 

Both 
Sexes 


42 

119 

100 

114 

69 

26 

16 

2 

2 

13 
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Considering  the  total  number  of  persons,  it  is  seen  tliat  the 
greatest  number,  119,  is  found  in  the  age  period  20  to  29 
years.  The  ages  of  333,  the  majority  of  those  attending  the 
conference,  ranged  from  20  to  49  years. 

The  place  of  birth  for  the  503  members  appears  as  follows  : 


Place  of  Birth. 


Females  Both  Sexes       Percentages 


Place  of  Birth. 

Alabama, 
Georgia, 
Kansas, 
Keutiicky,     . 
Louisiana,    . 
Marj'land,     . 
Mississippi,  . 
New  York,    . 
North  Carolina,  . 
Ohio,      .... 
Pennsylvania, 
South  "Carolina,    . 
Tennessee,    . 
Virginia, 
Not  given,     . 


■228 
.54 

•2 
3 
1 
5 
1 

18 
1 
1 

14 
4 
9 

12 


114 

17 

1 


503 

342 
71 
1 
2 
3 
2 

5 
1 

19 
3 
1 

17 
5 

12 

19 


100.00 

67.99 
14.11 
0.20 
0.40 
0.60 
0.40 
0.99 
0.20 
3.78 
0.60 
0.20 
3.38 
0.99 
2.38 
3.78 


Naturally,  the  majority  of  the  members  were  born  in  Ala- 
bama. Nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States  were  represented, 
however,  and  Kansas,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  each  sent 
one,  and  Ohio  three  members. 

The  conjugal  condition  is  shown  by  age  periods  in  the  next 

table. 

Conjugal  Condition. 


Conjugal  Condition 

Males 

Females 

Age  Pemods. 

Single 

Mar- 

Wid- 

Di- 

Not 

Single 

1 

Mar- 

Wid- 

Di- 

Not 

ried 

owed 

vorced 

Given 

ried 

owed 

vorced 

Given 

Heads  of  Families. 

8 

269 

17 

1 

2 

1 

2 

22 

2 

- 

20  to  29  years, 

4 

33 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

30  to  39  years,      . 

4 

64 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

40  to  49  years, 

- 

84 

a 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

50  to  .59  years,      . 

- 

.55 

6 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

60  to  69  years,      . 

- 

17 

3 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

70  to  79  years, 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

80  to  89  years,      . 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90  years  and  over. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  given 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

~ 

Individuals. 

38 

2 

1 

- 

15 

41 

66 

3 

1 

12 

10  to  19  years,      . 

10 

- 

- 

- 

6 

22 

1 

- 

- 

3 

20  to  29  years,     . 

•23 

- 

1 

- 

6 

19 

21 

1 

1 

7 

30  to  39  years,      . 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

40  to  49  years,      . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

50  to  59  years. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

60  to  69  vears,      . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

70  to  79  years. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Not  given,    . 

~ 

~ 

~ 

3 

~ 

3 

~ 

2 
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Conjugal  Condition  —  Concluded. 


Conjugal  Condition 

Age  Periods. 

Afales 

Females 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid-       Di- 
owed  1  vorced 

Not 
Given 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed 

Di-        Not 
vorced    Given 

Totals 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  to  59  years, 
60  to  69  years, 
70  to  79  years, 
80  to  89  years, 
90  years  and  ove 
Not  given,    . 

r, 

46 

10 

27 
9 

271 

33 
65 
85 
55 
17 
10 
1 

3 

18 

2 
1 
5 
6 
3 

1 

1 
1 

17 

6 
6 

1 

1 
3 

42 

22 
19 

1 

68 

1 
22 
21 
16 

3 

2 
3 

25 

2 
3 
6 
4 
5 
4 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

12 

3 

7 

2 

There  were  88  persons  single,  339  married,  43  widowed, 
four  divorced,  and  29  for  whom  the  conjugal  condition  was  not 
stated.  Of  the  males,  220  had  been  married  once,  64  twice,  and 
six  three  times ;  73  females  had  been  married  once,  22  twice, 
and  one  three  times.  Of  the  43  persons  reported  widowed,  11 
had  been  married  twice  and  one  three  times,  while  of  the  four 
divorced  one  had  been  previously  married  twice.  The  young- 
est head  of  a  family  was  21  years  old  and  the  oldest  96  years. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  mothers,  the  number  of 
children  born,  and  the  number  of  children  living. 


Children  and  Children  Living. 


Number  of  Children  and 
Childrkn  Living. 


1  child, 

1  living,  . 

2  children,   . 

1  living,  . 

2  living,  . 

3  children,  . 

None  living, 

1  living,  . 

2  living,  . 

3  living,  . 

4  children,  . 

1  living,  . 

3  living,  . 

4  living,  . 

5  children,  . 

2  living,  . 

3  living,  . 

4  living,  . 

5  living,  . 

6  children,  . 

3  living,  . 

5  living,  . 

6  living,  . 

7  children,  . 

3  living,  . 

4  living,  . 

7  living,  . 


Number  of 
Mothers 


Number  of  Children  and 
Children  Living. 


8  children, 

4  living, 

8  living, 

9  children, 

2  living, 

5  living, 

9  living, 

10  children, 

3  living, 
7  living, 

11  children, 
11  living, 

12  children, 
5  living, 
9  living, 

16  children, 
3  living. 


Recapitulation. 

Number  of  mothers, 
Number  of  children. 

Living, 

Not  living,    . 


Number  of 

MotliL-rs 


80 
358 
274 

84 
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All  the  married  women  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  table, 
there  beinjj:  some  for  whom  the  number  of  children  was  not  re- 
turned,  but,  of  the  80  mothers  who  answered  this  inquiry,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  in  all  358  children,  of  whom  274  Avere  living. 
There  were  15  mothers  who  returned  one  child  each,  all  of  whom 
were  living,  and  the  largest  number  of  children  returned  hy 
any  one  mother  was  1(3,  of  whom  only  three  were  living. 

The  next  table  shows,  under  the  Census  method  of  classifica- 
tion, the  occu})ations  of  all  those  attending  the  conference  for 
whom  data  were  obtained. 


Occupations. 


Classes  of  Occupations. 


Percentages 


Heads  of  Families. 

Governinent, 
Professional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service, 

Trade 

Transportation,  . 

Agriculture, 

Manufactures, 

Laborers 

At  home,       .... 
Not  stated 

I7i(livi(liials. 

Professional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service. 

Trade, 

Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 
Scholars,       .... 
Students,       .... 
Not  stated,    .... 

rotals. 

Government, 
Professional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service, 

Trade, 

Transportation,  . 

Agriculture, 

Manufactures, 

Laborers,      .... 

Scholars,       .... 

Students 

At  home 

Not  stated,    .... 


1 

48 
1 
1 
4 
1 
212 

17 


1 

5(j 
2 
2 
8 
1 
243 

20 
2 


14 

SO 
11 

49 
3 
1 

15 

150 

14 
38 
15 


1 

48 

i) 

5 

4 

1 

226 

17 

2 

I 

10 


1 

70 

40 

17 

8 

1 
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23 

2 

1 

1 

1 

32 


100.00 

0.31 
14.81 
2.78 
1.54 
1.23 
0.31 
69.75 
5.25 
0.62 
0.31 
3.09 

100.00 

12.29 

17.32 
6.70 
2.24 

44.69 
3.35 
0.56 
0..56 

12.29 

100.00 

0.20 
13.92 
7.95 
3.38 
1.59 
0.20 
60.83 
4.57 
0.40 
0.20 
0.20 
0.20 
6.36 


It  is  seen  that  Agriculture  forms  the  leading  occupation, 
nearly  61  out  of  every  one  hundred  being  classed  under  that 
head  ;  the  class  ranking  second  is  Professional,  in  which  nearly 
14  persons  out  of  every  one  hundred  are  found  :  and  the  third 
is  Domestic  Service,  in  which  nearly  eight  out  of  every  one 
hundred  are  found. 
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Presenting  the  occupations  in  detail,  we  show  for  males  and 
females  the  branches  of  occupations  and  the  amount  of  salaries 
or  wages  earned  by  the  persons  enumerated,  those  occupations 
only  being  shown  for  which  wages  or  salaries  were  returned. 


Wages  and  Salaries :  Males. 


Occupations  and  Amounts  Paid. 


Attorneys. 
$65.00  mouth 

liarbers. 
$.00.00  mouth 

Jilaclsiniths. 

$'2.00day  — 6.00  week,    . 
2.75  day  — 13.50  week — .t4.00  month, 

Blaclcsmiths  and  Farmers. 
$50.00  month 

Bookkeepers. 
$40.00  month, 

lirickldi/ers. 
$2.50  day  — 12.00  week,  . 

Business  Managers. 
$40  month, 


Carpenters. 

$0. SO  day, 

1.00  day, 

1.50  day, 

2.00  day, 

11.10  week  — 44.40  moutli, 
60.00  montb,    . 


Carpenters,  Farmers,  Engineers,  and 
Machinists. 

$1.25day  — 7.50  week,    .        .        .        . 

Choremen. 
$0.60  day, 

Clerks. 


$50.00  mouth, 
80.00  mouth. 


Contractors  and  Builders. 
$50.00  month,    .        .        .        . 

Directors  ( Ginnert/  Companies) . 
$83.06  month 

Drugs  and  Real  Estate. 
$125.00  month, 

Elders. 


$60.00  month, 
70.00  month, 


Errand  Boys. 
$0.25  day  — 1.50  week— 6.00  month, 


Num- 
ber 

of  Per- 
sons 


Occupations  and  .Vjiounts  Paid. 


Farmers. 

$0.35  day,  . 

0.40  day,  . 

0.45  day,  . 

0.50  day,  . 

0.50  — 0.75  day, 

0.55  day,  . 

0.75  day, 

2.50  day,* 

0.50  day— 10.00  mouth, 

0.50  day  — 12.00  month, 

0.75  day —  15.00  month, 

0.40  day—    2.00  week  —    8.00  month, 

0.50  day—    3.00  week—    8.33  month, 

O.oOday—    3.00  week—  12.00month, 

O.eoday-    3.60week—  14.40month, 

l.OOday—    6.00  week— 15.00 month, 

1 .  00  day  —    6 .  00  week  —  24 .  00  month, 

2.00  week—    8.00  month,     . 

2.50  week— 10.00  month,     . 

3.00  week— 12.00  month,     . 

5.00  week— 20.00  month,     . 

2.00  month 

3.00  month, 

4.00  mouth, 

6.00  month, t 

7.00  month, 

7.50  month,  

8.00  month, 

8.50  month, 

9.00  month, 

10.00  niontli, 

11.00  — 20. 00  month 

11.50  month, 

12.00  month 

12.50  month, 

13.00  month, 

15.00  month 

17.00  month, 

18.00  month 

20.00  month, 

26.00  month, 

40.00  month, 

45.00  month, 

48.00  month, 

50.00  month 

60.00  mouth 

80.00  month, 

100.00  month, 

250.00  month, 


Num- 
ber 

ofPer- 
sons 


Farmers  and  Carjjenters. 


$1.25  day,  ■ 
10.00  month. 


Farmers  and  Cross  Tie  Men. 
$1.50  day, 

Farmers  and  Draymen. 
$125.00  month, 

Farmers  and  Loggers. 
$1.25  day, 


*  Rents  teams. 


t  And  hoard  (1) . 
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Wages  and  Salaries:  Males  —  Concluded. 


OCCDPATIOSS  ANB  AMOUNTS  PAID. 


Farmers  and  Preachers. 
$0.50  dav,  . 

0.65  day,  . 

7.00  montli,      . 

8.00  month,      . 
45.00  month, 
450.00  year, 


Farmers  and  Stock 
$20.00  month,    . 


Jiaisers. 


Farmers,  lilacksmiths,  and  Car- 
penters. 
..00  day 

Farmer.t,  Dairi/men,  and  Store- 
keepers. 
).35  day —  2.00  week  — 8.00  month, 


Firemen. 


$(;.(X)  week, 


10.50  dav,  . 
6.00  month. 


Janitors. 
$0.0"  liour 

yrcchanical  Directors  (Schools). 
$50.00  month 


yferchants. 
$40.00  mouth,    . 
175.00  month,     . 


Merchants,    Farmers,    Editors,   Poul- 
try Dealers,  and  Secretaries. 

$100.00  month 


$12. (M1  month, 
15. (M)  month, 
25.00  month, 
30.00  month, 
48.00  montli, 
60.00  montli, 
65.00  month, 
80.00  month, 
82.00  month, 
90.00  montli, 

100.00  month, 


Ministers  and  /'rinripals  (Schools). 


Num- 
ber 

ofPer- 
sons 


$75.00  month, 
80.00  mouth. 


Afissionaries  (Sunday  Schools). 
$66.00  month, 


Photographers. 
$3.00  day  —  15.00  week— 60.00  month, 

Physicians. 
$1,800.00  year 

Plasterers. 


$60.00  mouth,    .... 

Plasterers  and  Farmers. 
$1.50  day 


Occupations  and  Amounts  Paid. 


Num- 
ber 
of  Per- 
sons 


Preachers  and  Presidents  (Colleges). 
$100.00  month, 


Presidents   (American  Beneficial 
Society). 
$160.00  month 


Presidents  (Institutes) . 
$100.00  month 

Principals  ( Institutes) . 


$60.00  month, 
75.00  month. 


Porters. 
$28.00  month,     .... 

/'ulilisliers. 
$70.00  month 

Jlailroading. 

$30.00  mouth 

Secretaries  ( .\ri.tsions) . 
$125.00  month,  .... 

Shoemakers. 
$2.00  day,  . 


85. CX)  month, 

Sunday  School  Field  Workers. 

$75.00  month, 

Superintendents  ( In<lustrial  Schools) . 
$60.00  month 

Teachers. 

$1.50day  —  9.00wcek  — 35.00  month,     . 

30.00  month 

40.00  month, 

41. (K)  month 

50.00  month 

60.00  month 

62.50  month,* 

65.00  month 

75.00  month, 

95. (K)  month, 

100.00  month, 

1,100.00  year 

Teachers  and  Farmers. 

$1 .50  day —7.50  week  —  .30.00  month,     . 

30.00  month 

35.00  month 

50.00  month, 

300.00  year 


Teachers  and  Preachers. 


$.35.00  month, 
112.50  month. 


Treasurers  (Schools). 
$75.00  month,    .... 


Well  Diggers. 
$17.00  month,    . 


Wood  Cutters. 


$0.50  day,  . 
3.50  week. 


*  ^\'ith  home. 
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Wages  and  Saluries:  Females. 


Num- 
ber 
Occupations  and  Amocnts  Paid.        ofPcr- 

sons 


Assistant  Secretaries. 
$30.00  month,    .... 


Boardinfj-huuse  Keepers. 
$60.00  mouth 


Chambermaids. 
$8.00  month,      . 

Cooks. 


$0.75  week, 
1.00  week. 


Cooks,  Farmers,  and  Peddlers. 
$4.00  month 


Cotton  Pickers. 
$0.30  day  —  1 .50  week  —  6.00  month. 

Farmers. 

$0.25  day, 

0.35  day, 

0.40  day 

0.45  day, 

0.50  day 

0.60  day 

1.50  dav 

0.40dav  — 2.40  week  — 9. 60  month, 

1.00  day  — 6.00  week,    . 

3 .  00  week  — 12 .  00  month ,     . 

2.00  month, 

2.50  month, 

3.00— 6. 00  month 

5.00  month 

6.00  month 

8.00  month 


Jlousekeepers. 


$2.50  week, 
8.00  month. 


Occupations  and  jVmocnts  Paid. 


Houseicork. 


$0.40  day,  . 
0.50  day,  . 
8.00  month, 


Laundresses. 

$0.50  day 

0 .  25  day  —  1 .  50  week  —  6 .  00  month , 
0.30day  — 1.80  week  — 7. 20 mouth, 
0.a5  day  —  2.10  week  —  8.40  month, 
0..50  day  —  2.50  week  —  10 .00  month, 
0.50  dav  — 2.00  month,  . 
0.60  day —  3.60  week  —14.40  month, 
1.25  week  —  5.00  month,       i 

2.00  week, 

5.00  week, 

4.25  month 

5.00  month, 


Literary   Writers. 
$8.00  week, 

Nurses. 


MO. 00  month, 
15.00  month, 


Sewing  Girls. 


$0.40  day. 


Stewardesses. 
$10.80  month,    . 


Teachers. 


$3.00  month, 
10.00  month, 
20.00  month, 
25.00  month, 
27.. 50  montli, 
54.00  month. 


Num- 
ber 
ofPer- 
Eons 


There  are,  of  course,  many  difterent  occupations  represented 
in  the  above  presentation  which  account  for  the  various 
amounts  noted  as  being  received  by  the  same  individual.  In 
the  case  of  persons  for  whom  more  than  one  occupation  is 
given,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  first  mentioned  is  the  prin- 
cipal one.  The  teacher  who  had  a  trade  at  which  he  worked 
in  his  vacation  would  state  his  teacher's  salary  at  so  much  per 
month,  and  his  wages  as  carpenter  or  whatever  trade  he  w^as 
employed  at,  at  so  much  per  day  or  week  ;  and  the  farmer, 
who  had  a  trade  at  which  he  worked  when  his  crop  was  ' '  laid 
by"  or  at  some  other  lull  in  the  farming  season,  would  state 
his  Avages  at  such  trade  by  the  day  and  week  and  month. 
These  w^ages  are  only  indicative,  much  depending  upon  how 
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the  individual  divided  his  time  between  two  or  more  occupa- 
tions. 

The  following;  table  shows  for  the  heads  of  families  the  nuin- 
ber  living  in  rented  homes,  the  number  owning  their  OAvn 
homes,  and  also  other  houses  and  lands,  and  the  value  of  the 
same  with  the  amount  of  encumbrance  : 


Oivnershij)  of  Homes,  etc. 


Classification. 

Number  and 
Amoimts 

Classification. 

Number  and 
Amounts 

males. 

Living  in  rented  liomes. 
Number  of  homes  owned,   . 
Aggregate  value,*     . 
Average  value,  .... 
Number  mortgaged, 
Amount  of  mortgage,! 
Number  owning  other  land  or 

houses 

Aggregate  value. 
Number  of  mortgages. 
Amount  of  mortgages.t 

297 

168 
129 
$96,065.00 
$750.51 

2 
$275.00 

118 
$145,753.00 
9 
$1,573.00 

Females. 

Living  in  rented  homes, 
Number  of  homes  ownud,    . 

Aggregate  value. 

Average  vahie,    .... 

Number  owning  other  land  or 

houses, 

Aggregate  value. 

27 

21 
6 
$3,.')50.00 
$591.67 

4 

$1,530.00 

*  Value  of  one  home  not  returned. 

t  Amount  of  mortgage  on  one  home  not  returned. 

I  Amount  of  two  mortgages  not  returned. 

The  male  heads  of  families  who  reported  homes  owned  num- 
bered 129,  and  of  these  128  reported  the  value  which  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  $96,0(55,  or  an  average  value  of  $750.51  ; 
two  reported  that  their  homos  Avcrc  mortgaged  but  only  one 
returned  the  value  of  mortgage,  $275.  There  are  118  male 
heads  who  reported  owning  other  lands  or  houses,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  $145,753,  and  seven  reported  encumbrances 
on  this  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,573,  although  two  others 
stated  that  there  were  mortgages  on  their  property  but  failed 
to  note  the  amount.  Of  the  27  female  heads,  six  reported 
owning  their  own  homes  valued  on  an  average  at  $591.67  each, 
and  four  stated  that  they  owned  other  lands  and  houses  valued 
in  total  at  $1,530.  There  were  168  male  heads  who  reported 
living  in  rented  houses  and  21  female. 

The  lenofth  of  time  homes  have  been  owned  and  the  classi- 
fied  values  are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
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Cla.ssijied  Values  of  Homes  and  Length  of  Time  Owned. 


Length 

OF  Time  op  Ow 

NKKSmP 

OF  HOHIiS 

Heads 

Homes. 

Under 

1  to4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14  15  to  19 

20to24 

25  years 

lies 

1  year 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

Homes 

Males. 

4 

38 

2ti 

31 

8 

11 

11 

129 

Under  $100 

$100  hut  under  $-200,    . 
$■200  Init  under  $500,     . 
$500  l)ut  under  $1,000, 
$1,000  but  under  $2,000, 
$2,(X)0  but  under  $5,000,      . 
$5,000  and  over,   . 
Not  given 

3 
1 

3 

(i 
7 
8 
11 
2 

1 

2 
3 
5 
9 
4 
3 

2 
3 
5 
11 
8 
2 

2 
4 
2 

3 

1 
>2 

2 
.    3 

1 

5 
2 

3 
1 

10 

18 

26 

35 

30 

8 

1 

1 

Females. 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

$100  but  under  $200,    . 
$•20(1  l)ut  under  $500,    . 
$500  but  under  $1,000, 
$2,000  but  under  $5,000, 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

Both  Sexes. 

i 

30 

28 

31 

9 

12 

12 

135 

Under  $100,   .        .        .        . 
$100  but  under  $200,    . 
$200  but  under  $500,    . 
$500  but  under  $1,000, 
$1,000  but  under  $2,000, 
$2,000  but  under  $5,000,       . 
$5,000  and  over,    . 
Not  given,      .... 

3 
1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

8 
11 
3 

1 

2 
4 
6 
9 

4 
3 

.) 
3 
5 
11 

8 
2 

2 
5 
2 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

2 

_ 

3 
1 

10 

20 

27 

37 

30 

9 

1 

1 

There  are  37  heads  of  families  owning  homes  vahied  at  from 
to  11,000,  11  of  which  had  been  owned  from  10  to  14 
years  ;  nine  from  five  to  nine  A^ears  ;  eight,  one  to  four  years  ; 
five,  15  to  19  years;  three,  20  to  24  years,  and  one  under  one 
year. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  live  stock 
owned  and  the  heads  of  families  owning  same. 


Live  Stock. 


Classification. 


Horses,    . 

Mules, 

Oxen, 

Cows, 

Goats, 

Beef  cattle, 

Swine,     . 

Sheep, 

Chickens, 

Turkeys, 

Geese, 

Ducks,     . 

Guinea  hens, 


Number 

of  Animals 

Owned 


196 

319 

85 

652 

8 

159 

1,145 

4 

7,423 

553 

179 

134 

119 


Families  Owning  Live  Stock 


125 

116 
33 

174 

2 

30 

172 
1 

240 
64 
19 
10 
12 


Female 
Heads 


Total  Families 


129 

121 
34 

182 

2 

31 

179 
1 

259 
67 
20 
10 
14 


Considering  the  crops  OAvned  and  raised    by  the  heads  of 
families  the  following  table  is  presented  : 
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Crojis  Cultivated. 


Classification. 


Cotton,     . 

Wheat,    . 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Irish  pot.atoes. 

Sweet  potatoes, 

Apples,   . 

Peaches, . 

Fruit  trees,     . 

Hay, 

Sugar  cane,    . 

Cow  peas. 

Peas, 

Ground  peas, 

Speclvle  peas, 

White  peas,    . 

Sorglium, 

Millet,      . 

Peanuts, 

Grapes,  . 

Green  cabbages, 


Number  of 

Acres  of  Crops 

Cultivated 


8,407i,'2 

128 
4,723 

si2y2 
6V2 

647/8 

257% 
297/8 

iisrs 
451/2 

354y4 
153 
1,0925/8 
543Vi 
13y4 
2 
Vi 
VlVs 
V2 
401,4 
15 
V2 


Families  Cultivating  Crops 


Male  Heads 


215 

13 

207 

92 

7 

55 

156 

39 

71 

6 

35 

127 

125 

11 

4 

1 

1 

52 

1 

31 

1 


Female 
Heads 


Total 
Families 


230 

14 

219 

94 

7 

59 

166 

41 

73 

6 

35 

134 

133 

12 

4 

1 

1 

54 

1 

32 

1 

1 


There  were  8,407l/o  acres  of  cotton  cultivated  during  tlie 
year  by  215  male  heads  and  l")  female  heads,  and  4,723  acres 
of  corn  by  207  male  and  12  female  heads.  These  were  the 
principal  crops  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned. 

For  the  heads  of  families  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
size  and  composition  : 


Size  and  Composition  of  Families. 


Size  and  Composition 

Male 

Fc- 

Total 

Size  and  Composition 

Male 

Fe- 

Total 

OF  Familif.s. 

Heads 

Hcads 

Families 

OF  Families. 

Heads 

Hoads 

Families 

1  In  family. 

8 

4 

12 

7  in  family, 

25 

25 

1  m. 

8 

_ 

s 

1  111  6  f ,    . 

1 

- 

1 

If,. 

- 

4 

4 

2  m  5  f,    . 

3 

- 

3 

2  in  family. 

37 

7 

44 

3  111  4  f,    . 

9 

- 

9 

1  m  1  f ,   . 

36 

5 

41 

4  m  3  f,   . 

10 

- 

10 

2  m, 

1 

_ 

1 

5  m  2  f ,    . 

1 

- 

1 

2f,  . 

2 

2 

6  111  1  f ,   . 

1 

- 

1 

3  in  family, 

39 

2 

41 

8  in  family, 

24 

- 

24 

1  m  2  f ,   . 

19 

2 

21 

1  111  7  f ,   . 

2 

- 

2  mil,   . 

20 

20 

2  in  6  f ,   . 

3  in  5  f ,  . 

4  m  4  f ,   . 

5  m  3  f ,    . 

6  111  2  f ,    . 
9  in  family, 

2  ni  7  f , " . 

2 

- 

2 

5 
7 
6 
2 
30 
2 

4  in  family, 
lm3  f,". 

2  m  2  f,   . 

3  111  1  f ,   . 

4  m, 

40 
13 

17 
9 

1 

5 
3 

1 
1 

45 
16 

IS 
10 

1 

5 

7 
6 
2 
29 
1 

1 
1 

5  in  family, 

27 

3 

30 

3  m  6  f,   . 

6 

6 

1  m  4  f ,   . 

7 

1 

8 

4  m  5  f ,    . 

11 

_ 

11 

2  m  3  f ,    . 

12 

1 

13 

5  111  4  f ,    . 

7 

_ 

7 

3  m  2  f ,    . 

7 

1 

8 

6  111  3  f ,   . 

2 

_ 

2 

4  m  1  f ,   . 

1 

- 

1 

7  m  2  f ,   . 

2 

_ 

2 

6  In  family. 

24 

2 

26 

10  in  family. 

14 

•> 

16 

1  m  5  f ,    . 

- 

1 

1 

3  m  7  f ,   . 

3 

1 

4 

2  m  4  f ,   . 

/ 

- 

7 

4  111  6  f ,    . 

1 

1 

2 

3  m  3  f ,    . 

10 

1 

11 

5  m  5  f ,    . 

8 

8 

4  m  2  f ,    . 

6 

- 

6 

6  m  4  f ,   . 

1 

_ 

I 

5  m  1  f ,    . 

1 

- 

1 

8m2f,   . 

1 

- 

1 
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Size  and  Composition  of  Families  —  Concluded. 


Size  and  Composition 

Fe- 
male 
Heads 

Total 

OF  Families, 

Heads 

Families 

11  in  family. 

9 

9 

4m7f,  . 

3 

_ 

3 

5  m  6  f ,   . 

2 

_ 

2 

6  m  5  f ,   . 

2 

_ 

2 

7  m  4  f ,   . 

1 

_ 

9m2f,    . 

1 

_ 

12  in  family. 

9 

1 

10 

4m8f,   . 

2 

1 

5  m  7  f ,   . 

3 

_ 

6  m  6  f ,   . 

1 

- 

7  m  5  f ,   . 

1 

- 

8m4f,   . 

1 

- 

9m3f,   . 

1 

_ 

13  in  family. 

1 

- 

6  m  7  f ,   . 

1 

- 

14  in  family, 

5 

- 

4  m  10  f , 

1 

- 

5  m  9  f ,   . 

1 

- 

7  m  7  f ,  . 

1 

- 

8  m  6  f ,   . 

2 

- 

2 

Size  and  Composition     Male 
OF  Families.  Heads 


17  in  family, 
8  m  9  f, ". 

18  in  family, 

8  m  10  f , 

9  m  9  f ,   . 
Not  given,  . 

Totals, 
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Fe- 
male 
Heads 


Total 
Families 


Recapitulation. 

Aggregate  number  of  families, 
Number  of  persons,   . 

Males, 

Females 

Average  persons  to  a  family,  . 

Males,        .        .        .        .  "     . 

Females 


324 


324 

l.StJl 

884 

977 

5.80 

2.76 

3.04 


The  smallest  family  among  the  male  heads  consisted  of  one 
member  and  the  lai-o:est  of  18.  Of  the  former  there  were  eioht 
families  of  one  male  each,  and  of  the  latter  there  were  two 
families,  one  containing  eight  males  and  10  females,  and  one 
Avith  nine  males  and  nine  females.  Of  the  female  heads  of 
families,  the  smallest  family  consisted  of  one  member  and  the 
largest  of  12.  Of  the  former  there  were  four  families  of  one 
female  each,  and  of  the  latter  there  was  one  fainih^  composed 
of  four  males  and  eight  females.  For  three  of  the  families  the 
composition  by  sex  was  not  reported,  but  the  321  families  for 
which  data  were  given  aggregated  1,861  persons,  of  whom  884 
were  males  and  977  were  females.  The  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  famih^  was  5.80. 

The  next  table  shows  the  size  of  families  and  the  number  of 
rooms  to  a  family  for  male  and  female  heads. 


Rooms  to  a  Family. 


Familibs  Occupying  Dwellings  of  Specified  Number 
OF  Rooms  — 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

Not 
Given 

Families 

Male  Heads 

1  in  family, 

2  in  family, 

3  in  family, 

4  in  family, 

5  in  family, 

6  in  family, 

7  in  family. 

19 

1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 

89 

1 
16 
12 
11 
6 
5 
4 

66 

2 
7 
9 
8 
6 
6 
6 

39 

3 
4 
6 
5 
2 
4 

31 

5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 

20 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 

15 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 

7 

3 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
- 

6 

4 

1 
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8 
37 
39 
40 
27 
24 
25 
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Rooms  to  a  Family  —  Concluded. 


Size  or  Families. 


Families  Occupying  Dwellings  of  Specified  Number 

OF  Rooms  — 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

Not 
Given 

1 

12 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

10 

4 

3 

1 

i) 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 
4 

1 

3 
2 
2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

~ 

2 

•      1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 
2 

~ 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

5 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 
1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

: 

1 
1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

98 

70 

44 

33 

21 

15 

7 

3 

2 

1 

(i 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

3 

18 

8 

4 

5 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

12 

9 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

.') 

13 

9 

8 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

fi 

7 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

2 

."> 

6 

2 

4 

3 

o 

_ 

.> 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

12 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

10 

4 

3 

1 

•> 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Total 
Families 


Male  Heads  —  Con. 

8  in  family, 

9  in  family, 

10  in  family, 

11  in  family, 

12  in  family, 

13  in  family, 

14  in  family, 

17  in  family, 

18  in  family, 
Not  given,     . 

Female  Heads, 

1  in  family, 

2  in  family, 

3  in  family, 

4  in  family, 

5  in  family, 

6  in  family, 
9  in  family, 

10  in  family, 
12  in  family. 

Total  Families. 

1  in  family, 

2  in  family, 

3  in  family, 

4  in  family, 
.')  in  family, 
(j  in  family, 

7  in  family, 

8  in  family, 

9  in  family, 

10  in  family, 

11  in  family, 

12  in  family, 

13  in  family, 

14  in  family, 

17  in  family, 

18  in  family, 
Not  given,     . 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  24  families  oceu})icd 
dwellings  containing  one  room  each.  Two  of  these  families 
comprised  one  person  each ;  three,  two  persons  each  ;  six, 
three  persons  each ;  five,  four  persons  each  ;  two,  five  persons 
each;  two,  six  persons  each;  two,  seven  persons  each;  one, 
eight  persons ;  and  one,  nine  persons.  The  largest  number  of 
families,  98,  occupied  dwellings  containing  two  rooms  each, 
and  the  smallest  number  of  families,  one,  occupied  a  dwelling 
which  contained  12  rooms. 

In  the  aggregate  1,855  persons  were  reported  occupying 
1,115  rooms,  or  an  average  of  1.6()  persons  to  a  room.  Among 
the  males,  the  largest  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  12  which 
were  occupied  by  one  family  of  10  persons,  and  among  the 
females  one  family  of  five  persons  occupied  11  rooms. 
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The  final  table  in  this  series  relates  to  the  literacy  of  those 
attending  the  Conference. 

Literacy. 


Age  Periods. 


Read 
and 
Write 


Heads  of  Families. 

Males. 

20  to  29  years,      . 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  years  and  over. 
Not  given,    . 

Femulex. 

20  to  29  years,      . 
30  to  39  years,      . 
40  to  49  years, 
50  years  and  over. 
Not  given,    . 

Individuals. 

Males. 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
Not  given,    . 

Females. 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
50  years  and  over. 
Not  given,    . 

Total  Persons. 

Males. 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
.W  years  and  over. 
Not  given,    . 

Females. 

10  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 
.'iO  years  and  over. 
Not  given,    . 


135 

130 

23 
42 
39 
25  ■ 
1 


223 
163 

8 
44 
46 
39 
25 

1 


Neither 

Write 

Kead  nor 

Not 

Write 

Given 

1 

86 

85 

1 

77 

76 

_ 

8 

7 

- 

12 

15 

- 

17 

27 

1 

39 

26 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

9 

: 

: 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

7 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

35 

47 

1 

5 

17 

1 

4 

3 

- 

1 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

30 

30 

_ 

1 

10 

- 

6 

12 

- 

7 

3 

- 

6 

3 

- 

6 

1 

- 

4 

1 

2 

121 

132 

2 

.     82 

93 

1 

4 

3 

- 

9 

15 

- 

12 

17 

- 

17 

28 

1 

39 

26 

- 

1 

4 

- 

39 

39 

_ 

1 

10 

- 

6 

12 

- 

/ 

0 

- 

7 

6 

- 

13 

5 

"" 

5 

1 

324 

297 

38 
70 
90 
90 
3 


4 
12 

179 

56 

16 
30 
6 
1 
3 


503 

353 

16 
68 
76 
91 
96 
6 


It  is  unfortunate  that  for  a  large  number  of  the  members 
the  facts  as  to  literacy  were  not  given,  132  out  of  503  persons 
not  reporting  upon  this  point.  Of  those  making  return,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  males  and 
females  can  botli  read  and  write. 

White  and  Negro  Popidation  of  the  United  States  —  1900. 
We  close  this  consideration  of  the  negro  by  presentin*;  a 
tul)U^  which  shows    by  States    and    Territories  the  white  and 
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negro  population  under  and  over  21  ^^ears  of  age,  by  sex,  as 
taken  from  the  United  States  Census  for  1900. 


White  and  Negro  Population:  1900. 

MALES                            1 

FEMALES 

States 
ANll  Terwtobies. 

Under  2 1  Year.s 

ai  Years  and 

OVER 

Under  81  Years 

21  Years  amd 
over 

White       Negro 

White 

Negfo 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

North   Atlantic    Di- 

! 

vision, 

Maine,  . 

13-2,930 

225 

216,856 

445 

131,069 

262 

211,371 

387 

New  Hampshire, 

74,283 

97 

1,30,648 

230 

74,615 

112 

131,245 

223 

Vermont, 

66,614 

165 

108,027 

289 

64,519 

165 

1(13,611 

207 

Massacliusetts,    . 

518,529 

.5,135 

830,049 

10,4,56 

529,384 

.5,815 

891,802 

10,.568 

Rhode  Island,      . 

81,831 

1,,525 

124,001 

2,765 

83,049 

1,671 

130,169 

3,131 

Connecticut, 

171,227 

2,671 

275,126 

4,576 

171,tM)5 

3,006 

274,166 

4,973 

New  York,   . 

1,413,059 

15,193 

2,14.5,0,57 

31,425 

1,411,036 

18,045 

2,1.57,729 

34,.569 

New  Jersey, 

373,793 

12,271 

532,750 

21,474 

379,424 

13,767 

.526,350 

22,332 

Pennsylvania,     . 

1,358,822 

27,680 

1,7(«,482 

51,6C* 

1,3.50,044 

30,,574 

1,(;69,316 

4(;,923 

South   Atlantic   Di- 

vision, 

Delaware,     . 

32,894 

7,242 

45,.592 

8,374 

.32,061 

7,229 

43,430 

7,852 

Maryland,    . 

212,140 

55,211 

2<iO,979 

60,40ti 

212,375 

.57,931 

266,930 

61,516 

Dist.  Columbia,  . 

32,879 

15,276 

60,318 

23,072 

34,195 

18,048 

64,140 

30,306 

Virginia, 

30(1,617 

177,337 

301,379 

146,122 

293,687 

181,9,57 

297,172 

1.55,306 

"West  Virginia,    . 

240,884 

10,3sl 

233,129 

14,7S(; 

231,425 

9,235 

209,795 

9,097 

No.  Carolina, 

342,892 

176,510 

289,263 

127,114 

3.33,791 

181,190 

297,6,57 

139,(i55 

So.  Carolina, 

1.50,772 

2,3(1,766 

130,375 

152,860 

145,924 

236,889 

130,736 

161,806 

Georgia, 

315,632 

286,79(i 

277,496 

223,073 

310,.5iX) 

298,146 

277, .576 

226,798 

Florida, 

76,766 

58,782 

77,962 

61,417 

74,696 

,59,869 

67,909 

50,662 

North  Central  Divi- 

sion, 

Ohio,     . 

871,653 

18,750 

1,180,.599 

31,235 

860,093 

19,620 

1,147,8,59 

27,296 

Indiana, 

553,617 

11,515 

701,761 

18, 186 

,541,488 

11,928 

661,636 

15,876 

Illinois, 

1,0.55,<X»4 

15,359 

1,370,209 

29,762 

1,0.52,975 

15,623 

1,2.55,785 

24,334 

Michigan,     . 

524,853 

3,027 

712,245 

5,193 

516,964 

3,074 

644,501 

4,522 

Wisconsin,  . 

494,393 

412 

567,213 

1,006 

488,042 

425 

508,263 

699 

Minnesota,  . 

422,467 

668 

.502,384 

2,168 

412,498 

718 

399,687 

1,405 

Iowa,     . 

519,002 

2,434 

630,665 

4,441 

.507,187 

2,461 

561,813 

3,3.57 

Missouri, 

704,180 

34,788 

809,797 

46,418 

694,4,58 

35,776 

736,408 

44,2.52 

North  Dakotii,      . 

80,439 

58 

93,237 

115 

76,479 

57 

61, .5.57 

56 

South  Dakota,     . 

98,585 

88 

107,3.53 

1,S4 

94,088 

83 

80,688 

110 

Nebraska,     . 

261,.522 

1,070 

297,817 

2,298 

2,54,647 

1,133 

242,,540 

1,768 

Kansas, 

342,370 

11,847 

398,552 

14,695 

332,172 

11,961 

343,225 

13,500 

South  Central  Divi- 

sion, 

Kentucky,    . 

478,842 

67,345 

469,206 

74,728 

467,120 

68,873 

447,141 

73,760 

Tennessee,    . 

407,656 

126,1.52 

375,046 

112,236 

.394,310 

127,161 

363,174 

114,694 

Alabama, 

275,084 

227,7(«J 

232,294 

181,471 

267,(175 

2:i(),4S9 

22(;,(;99 

187,.58l 

Mississippi, . 

176,180 

2.5.5,448 

1,50,.530 

197,936 

171,393 

258,167 

143,097 

i;m;,079 

Louisiana,    . 

193,264 

175,316 

177,878 

147,;i48 

l.>*9,8:30 

178,896 

168,640 

149,244 

Texas,  . 

667,709 

173,2(iO 

.599,961 

136,875 

(1,50,0,56 

176,749 

508,943 

133,838 

Indian  Territory, 

85,818 

10,001 

77,865 

9,146 

81,148 

10,247 

57,849 

7,4.59 

Oklahoma,    .     "  . 

97,400 

4,()82 

101,.543 

4,827 

92,872 

4,974 

75,709 

4,348 

Arkansas,     . 

263,273 

98, 185 

226,.597 

87,1.57 

2.56,091 

101,604 

198,619 

79,910 

Western  Division, 

Montana, 

44,266 

201 

94,873 

711 

42,058 

183 

45,086 

428 

Wyoming,    . 

19,581 

150 

36,262 

481 

17,205 

124 

16,003 

185 

Colorado, 

107,874 

1,258 

181,616 

3,215 

106,165 

1,360 

133,.391 

2,737 

New  Mexico, 

45,2.33 

248 

50,804 

775 

44,234 

248 

39,937 

339 

Arizona, 

20,319 

279 

34,911 

1,084 

19,142 

179 

18,,531 

,306 

Utah,     . 

73,718 

96 

65,205 

358 

73,163 

86 

60,379 

132 

Nevada, 

6,666 

12 

14,652 

70 

6,203 

10 

7,884 

42 

Idaho,   . 

.38,135 

36 

50,328 

130 

36,1.56 

47 

29,876 

80 

Washington, 

104,648 

359 

183,999 

1,2.30 

100,.307 

.308 

107,,3.50 

617 

Oregon, 

86,222 

117 

131,261 

560 

83,992 

123 

93,107 

305 

California,   . 

265,602 

2,055 

489,,545 

3,711 

262,661 

2,079 

384,919 

3,200 
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Recapitulation. 


Population  bt  Drvisioss 

North 

Soutli 

North 

South 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Central 

Central 

JVhite  Population. 

20,637,888 

6,706,058 

25,775,870 

9,815,912 

3,873,468 

*  66,809,196 

Males, 

10,317,084 

3,381,969 

13,300,817 

5,0.56,146 

2,145,719 

34,201,735 

Under  21  years, 

4,lyi,0S8 

1,705,476 

5,928,985 

2,645,226 

812,263 

15,283,038 

Over  21  years,  . 

6,125,996 

1,676,493 

7,371,832 

2,410,920 

1,33:5,4.56 

18,918,697 

Females,         .... 

10,320,804 

3,324,089 

12,475,053 

4,759,766 

1,727,749 

32,607,461 

Under  21  years. 

4,225,04.5 

1,668,744 

5,831,091 

2,569,895 

791,286 

15,086,061 

Over  21  years,  . 

6,095,759 

1,655,345 

6,643,962 

2,189,871 

936,463 

17,521,400 

Negro  Population. 

885,020 

3,729,017 

495,751 

4,193,952 

30,254 

t  8,833,994 

Males, 

188,290 

1,835,525 

2,55,717 

2,089,879 

17,136 

4,386,.547 

Under  21  vears, 

64,962 

1,018,301 

100,016 

1,138,1,55 

4,811 

2,326,245 

Over  21  years,  . 

123,328 

817,224 

155,701 

951,724 

12,325 

2,(XiO,302 

Females 

196,730 

1,893,492 

240,034 

2,104,073 

13,118 

4,447,447 

Under  21  Aears, 

73,417 

1,050,494 

102,859 

1,157,160 

4,747 

2,388,677 

Over  21  years,  . 

123,313 

842,998 

137,175 

946,913 

8,371 

2,058,770 

*  Not  including  181,592  persons  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  stationed  abroad. 
t  Not  including  6,795  persons  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  stationed  abroad. 


It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  negroes  in  Mas- 
sachusetts form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
and  their  importance  in  the  social  fabric  is  relatively  slight. 
In  the  light  of  recent  events,  however,  this  study  of  their 
number,  intelligence,  occupation,  and  adaptabilit}^  as  affected 
by  the  better  environment  and  higher  educational  advantages 
of  the  North  has  been  thought  to  be  well  worth  the  space  de- 
voted to  it,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race  much  opportunity  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  is 
aiforded. 


Part  IV. 


Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 


Year  ending  September  30,  1903. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts.  Industrial  Changes. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Lakor.  Workingmen's  Benefits. 

Trades  Unions.  Labor  Legislation. 
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P»AIIT    IV. 


Labor  and  Industeial  Chronology. 


The  manner  of  presenting  the  chronology  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1903,  has  been  changed  from  that  of  past 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  information  pertaining 
to  changes  during  the  year  in  labor  and  manufactures  more 
readily  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  Labor  Chronology 
and  Industrial  Chronology  have  been  combined,  the  presen- 
tation being  by  cities  and  towns,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Industrial  Chronology  has  always  formed  part  of  the  Re- 
port on  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  Public  Document 
No.  36,  but  presentation  therein  will  hereafter  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  same  subjects  are  covered  in  this  report  as  have  been 
considered  in  previous  reports,  and  while  they  may  not  in- 
clude all  items  relating  to  changes  in  labor  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  obtain  pertinent 
information  from  manufacturers,  trades  unions,  and  other 
sources.  The  subjects  will  appear  in  the  following  order : 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  Trades 
Unions,  Industrial  Changes,  and  Workingmen's  Benefits.  The 
labor  laws  enacted  in  1903  are  printed  in  extenso  at  the  end  of 
the  chronological  presentation. 

[Information  on  any  of  the  five  subjects  considered,  not  restricted  to  one  city  or 
town,  may  be  found  under  the  heading  "  In  General  "  following  the  city  and  town 
presentation. 

For  brevity,  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used :  State  Board  for  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration;  A.  F.  of  L.,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor; C.  L.  U.,  Central  Labor  Union;  B.  T.  C,  Building  Trades  Council;  B.  &  S. 
W.  U.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union;  S.  W.  P.  U.,  Shoe  Workers  Protective 
Union  ;  L.  P.  U.,  Lasters  Protective  Union  ;  A.  L.  U.,  American  Labor  Union  ;  K. 
of  L.,  Knights  of  Labor.] 

Abington. 
strikes  and  I<ocbouts.    In  June,  40  weavers  employed  by  the  Victory  Webbing  Co. 
Struck  owing  to  disagreement  regarding  work;   in  two  days  strikers  returned  on  same 
terms. 
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IVages  and  Hours  or  I<abor.  In  February,  M.  N.  Arnold  &  Co.  increased  wages 
for  27  edgemakers.  May.  Demand  of  carpenters  for  $2.75  minimum  daily  wage,  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  was  granted.  June.  New  price  lists  were  presented,  providing 
increase  in  wages  for  40  lasters  employed  by  L.  A.  Crosaett;  granted  on  some  grades. 

Trades  Vnious.  In  February,  stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  was  granted  L.  A.  Crossett,  and 
employes,  numbering  500,  affiliated  with  Mixed  Union  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  of  Rock- 
land.       April.    Branch  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  was  organized  with  450  members. 

ludastrial  Cbangres.  In  November,  Joseph  C.  Kimball  of  Haverhill  admitted  to 
partnership  with  L.  A.  Crossett,  shoe  manufacturer;  in  July,  fittings  for  new  addition  to 
factory  installed,  including  an  electric  motor.  December.  Willard  Gore  Co.  began  addi- 
tion to  goring  factory,  $3,000,  two  stories,  40  x  65.  September.  Lamson  Machine  Co.  sold 
to  Stillman  Crouch;  machinery  moved  to  factory  in  Stoneham. 

Adams. 

strikes  and  liocbonts.  In  February,  20  weavers,  employed  by  Graham  &  Clark, 
woollens,  were  involved  in  strike;  three  weavers  struck  against  piece  work,  and  17  others 
went  out  in  sympathy ;  after  two  days  discontented  weavers  were  discharged,  and  men  re- 
turned to  work  under  old  conditions. 

Waees  and  Hours  of  Liabor.  In  December,  journeymen  horseshoers  were  granted 
schedule  of  63  hours  a  week  and  increase  In  wages.  March.  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co.  reduced 
wages  of  long  chain  quillers  about  20  per  cent.  April.  Carpenters  adopted  the  eight- 
hour  day. Superintendent  of  the  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co.  was  fined  $50  for  violating  the  58- 
hour  law  by  allowing  three  women  to  work  after  six  P.M. Painters  Union  No.  231  was 

granted  demand  for  eight  hours  instead  of  nine  a  day. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  removed  master  teamster  from  unfair  list, 
all  employes  having  joined  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  217;  adopted  resolutions  indorsing 
strike  of  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and  advocating  public  ownership  of  the  mines;  ap- 
propriated $100  in  aid  of  the  strikers;  in  November,  declared  provision  dealer  unfair,  upon 
petition  of  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  511,  and,  in  April,  dealer  in  question  brought  suit 
against  president  and  two  other  members  of  C.  L.  U.,  upon  complaint  that  they  had  con- 
spired to  injure  his  business.  February.  Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  2.i0  reported 
tliat  membership  included  all  local  barbers.  March.  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  217  de- 
manded  that  $10  a  week  be  minimum  wage  paid  members,  beginning  April  1;  in  September 
petitioned  selectmen  to  have  only  union  team  drivers  employed  on  town  roads.  May. 
Central  Labor  Union  reported  affiliation  of  23  unions,  with  aggregate  membership  of 
nearly  1,700. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co.  installed  in  jacquard  mill 
new  engine  (Westinghouse-Church)  and  new  dynamo,  entire  service  to  be  for  electric 
light;  steel  thread  boards  substituted  for  wooden  thread  boards  on  spinning  frames;  in 
December,  work  on  new  boiler-house  near  completion;  in  April,  six  new  bobbin  spoolers 

set  up  at  Broadley  Mill. Adams  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  replaced  4,000  spindles  with  Whiting 

spindles,  increased  product  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  January.  Alexander  Graham  re- 
tired from  firm  of  Graham,  Clark,  &  Co.,  woollen  business  to  be  continued  by  James  pra- 
ham  and  William  Clark,  under  firm  name  of  Graham  &  Clark.  February.  Adams 
Bobbin  &  Spool  Co.  incorporated,  authorized  (japital  $15,000,  to  manufacture  bobbins, 
spools,  shuttles,  reeds,  harnesses,  etc.  May.  Practical  work  begun  on  new  improved 
kiln  at  the  New  England  Co.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Follett  Lime  Works. 

Aniesbury. 

strikes  and  liOekouts.  On  January  1,  about  600  carriage  and  wagon  workers  (af- 
fecting all  local  carriage  manufacturers  with  but  one  exception)  struck  for  nine-hour  day 
with  10  hours'  pay,  overtime  pay,  and  recognition  of  union;  March  31,  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  27  voted  to  declare  strike  off,  and  men  returned  to  work  on 
April  1  under  old  conditions. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  3Iay,  painters  demanded  increase  in  wages  from 
$2  for  nine-hour  day  to  $2.50  a  day;  not  granted. 

Trades  Unions.  In  March,  Curran  &  Burke  applied  for  union  label  of  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Workers'  Union  No.  27. 

Industrial  Ctaanees.  In  May,  owing  to  increased  business,  S.  R.  Bailey  &  Co.,  car- 
riages, purchased  factory  building  partially  occupied  by  them. F.S.Merrill  bought 

brick  car  factory  owned  by  Briggs  Carriage  Co.  to  carry  on  wheel  business.        June.    The 

B.  &  H.  Mfg.  Co.  started  machinery  in  new  mill;  to  manufacture  automobiles. Walker 

Carriage  Co.  bought  plant  of  Stevens  Bros,  of  Merrimac  for  occupancy. 
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Amherst. 

Indaatrial  Cliangres.  In  October,  New  England  Pocket  Book  and  Novelty  Co.,  out 
of  business;  transferred  to  Arms  Pocket  Book  Leather  Novelty  Co.,  formerly  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  in  February,  Dean  wood  shop  readj*^  for  occupancy  by  last-named  company,  the 
bvillding:  being  entirely  renovated,  installed  with  electric  lights  and  steam  heat  equipment. 

IVorkingrnien's  Benefits.  In  May,  Firemen's  Relief  Association  was  organized  by 
regular  members  of  the  Fire  Department  to  maintain  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  benefits  of 
$50  in  case  of  death  and  $1  a  day  for  uot  more  than  eight  consecutive  weeks  in  case  of  dis- 
ability. 

Andover. 

Trades  ITnlons.  In  October,  Carpenters  Union  No.  1298  was  organized  under  charter 
from  the  United  brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Indniitrlal  Cbanges.  In  May,  Babcock  &  Rowland,  wool  scourers,  bought  plant  of 
Smith  &  Dove  Mfg.  Co.  for  occupancy. 

Arlington. 

Indnstrial  Cbangres.  In  June,  Glove  &  Leather  Mfg.  Co.  started  business  for  man- 
ufacture of  shoe  and  glove  leather,  a  chrome  process  to  be  used. 

Ashburnham. 

Indnstrial  Cliangres.  In  IMarch,  Greene  Electric  Light,  Power  &  Mfg.  Co.  incor- 
porated; authorized  capital  816,000.  JuJi/.  Large  addition  built  to  shop  of  W.  B.  Pierce, 
manufacturer  of  furniture. VV.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.  rebuilding  factory  destroyed  by  Are. 

Ashland. 

Indnstrial  Ctaangres.  In  June,  Cutter  Nail  Co.,  new  corporation,  Ijought  factory  of 
Woodward  Mfg.  Co.  for  manufacture  of  horseshoe  nails. 

Athol. 

.strikes  and  Iioekonts,  In  July,  labor  controversy  occurred  at  the  Perry-Lee  Co., 
shoe  manufacturers,  II  cutters  going  out  because  firm  refused  demand  for  $2.25  a  day 
instead  of  piece  work ;  three  daj-s  later,  strikers  returned,  matter  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  cutters  to  be  paid  $-2.2,t  a  day  upon  broken  stock,  and  piece  work  to  prevail 
upon  good  stock. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  April,  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.  adopted  54-hour  sched- 
ule with  Saturday  half-holiday;  in  July,  metal  polishers  employed  by  the  company  peti- 
tioned for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  garment  workers  organized  as  Union  No.  214,  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America.  March.  Central  Labor  Union  voted  to  oppose  accept- 
ance of  library  building  offered  to  town  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  in  April,  appointed  com- 
mittee to  interview  selectmen  relative  to  alleged  discharge  of  union  men  and  employment 
of  non-union  men  on  town  work.  Ma;/.  Union  of  liricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone 
masons  of  Athol  and  vicinity  was  organized  with  25  charter  memljers. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  October,  shoe  business  of  Hill  &  Greene  (consolidated 
with  Daltou  Shoe  Co.)  removed  to  Dalton.  December.  Extensive  improvements  and 
additions  at  sasli  and  blind  factory  of  A.J.  Raymond.  January.  Oliver  &  Whitney 
Co.,  machine  screws,  and  C.  F.  Richardson  &  Son,  iron  levels,  etc.,  con^iolidated  under 
name  of  Richardson-Oliver  Co.;  in  February,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  IVIaine; 
authorized  capital  $10,000.  May.  Additions  to  plant  and  installations  of  new  looms 
completed  at  the  Millers  River  Mfg.  Co.  September.  Gay  &  Ward,  steel  tools,  incor- 
porated, with  capital  of  $150,000. 

Attleborough. 

Wages  and  Honrs  of  Iiabor.  In  April,  demand  of  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plas- 
terers L^nion  No.  26  for  $21  a  week  of  .52  hours  was  granted  by  all  local  contractors. Car- 
penters Union  No.  1307  presented  demand  for  12i,2  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  take 
effect  May  1;  not  granted.  June.  Agitation  was  begun  in  favor  of  ninc-liour  day  for 
jewelr}^  workers. 

Trades  Unions.  In  November,  branch  of  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  was  formed.  Jiive.  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  26  placed 
local  contractor  on  unfair  list;  in  September,  afliliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.;  voted  to  increase 
dues  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  a  mouth. Union  of  jewelry  workers  organized  with  38 
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members  and  affiliated  with  Jewelry  Workers  International  Union;  received  notice,  in 
July,  that  national  organization  had  voted  to  admit  women  as  members. 

Indnatrial  Chansea.  In  October,  Frank  Mossberg  Co.  incorporated  under  laws  of 
Rhode  Island;  authorized  capital  $110,000;  additional  lines  of  work  contemplated,  including 

manufacture  of  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  etc. H.  M.  Williams  &  Co.'s  new  seamless 

wire  factory  dedicated.  November.  Herbert  M.  Williams,  of  H.  M.  Williams  &  Co.,  pur- 
chased Slade  &  Whipple  plant  for  gold  and  silver  refining. Foundation  laid  for  novelty 

yarn  mill  for  R.  Wolfenden  &  Sons,  to  be  two  stones,  104  x  140,  frame,  cost  $10,000.  De- 
cember, T.  G.  Hunt  Co.,  incorporated  under  tho  laws  of  Maine,  jewelry;  authorized 
capital  $10,000.  February.  Fred  L.  Torrey  of  the  Torrey  Jewelry  Co.  sold  Interest  in 
firm  to  Charles  V>.  Lyons.  April.  Machinery  of  Peede-Crandall  &  Co.,  jewelry,  sold  by 
auction.  May.  United  States  Automobile  Co.  secured  control  of  ))uilding  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Attleborough  Forge  Co.;  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  for  occupancy. 
June.  C.  O.  Sweet  &  Son  Co.  incorporated;  authorized  capital  f.'i.OOO;  bought,  for 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  plant  formerly  owned  by  Frederick  H.  Hill  &  Co.  July.  V.  H. 
Blackinton  &  Co.,  jewelry,  completed  addition  to  shop. 

'fVorklngrmen's  Benefits.  In  December,  R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  donated  $200  to  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  Simmons  Relief  Association  maintained  by  employes  of  the  com- 
liany,  thus  raising  the  fund  to  fS.'iO;  the  association  voted  to  continue  the  weekly  per 
capita  assessment  of  five  cents  until  the  fund  should  amount  to  $450,  after  which  time  as- 
sessments should  be  levied  only  to  replace  money  paid  out  in  benefits;  members  of  the 
association  are  entitled  to  a  benefit  of  $1  a  daj-  during  sickness  or  disability.  In  February i 
the  company  paid  its  second  semi-annual  profit-sharing  dividend,  amounting  to  2.59  per 
cent  of  the  wages  of  each  employe. 

Avon. 

Inclnstrlal  Changres.  In  November,  the  old  Tucker  factory,  an  ancient  industrial 
landmark  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  was  torn  tlown.  April.  The  Peach  Factory  was 
sold  to  Gilmore  Corrugated  Soap  Co.  of  Cambridge. 

Ayer. 

Indnittrlal  Changres.  In  February,  Chandler  Paper  Machinery  Co.  organized  to 
manufacture  a  newly  perfected  machine  for  making  corrugated  paper. 

Barre. 

Waees  and  Hoars  of  Eiabor.  In  April,  carpenters  and  painters  were  granted 
nine-hour  day. 

Industrial  CIiangreB.  In  Decemljer,  work  begun  on  i)lantfor  Francis  Willey  &  Co  , 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  Eng.,  building  to  be  400  x  40,  three  stories  high,  to 
cost  $200,000.       June.    Shoe  shop  of  S.  1$.  Thing  sold  to  C.  J.  O'Keefe  of  Salem. 

Becket. 

Worklnernien's  Benefits.    Early  In   1903,  about  200  acres  of  land  in  Becket  was 

given  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Dalton,  Holyoke,  North  Adams,  Korth- 
ampton,  Pittsfleld,  Springfield,  and  Westfleld  on  which  to  establish  a  boys'  camp  and  vaca- 
tion home  to  be  open  in  July  and  August;  the  plans  Included  a  sanatorium  for  iuvalidBand 
young  men  broken  down  from  overwork. 

Bedford. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Boston  Electric  SpinneyJCo.  making  preparations  at 
its  works  for  starting  new  industry. 

BEVERLY. 

Strikes  and  liOckonts.    In  May,  75  Italian  laborers  employed  on  the  construction 

of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.'s  plant  struck  for  nine-hour  day  with  10  hours' pay; 

following  day,  places  flOed.       September.    Riveters  and  boiler  makers  employed  by  the 

J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Co.  struck  for  increase  In  wages;  after  two  days,  men  returned,  to 

be  given  same  wages  as  paid  for  similar  work  ou  the  Salem  Gas  House  Tank. Laborers 

employed  by  Brown  &  Co.  struck  for  Increase  in  wages;  demand  granted. 

IVagres  and  Hoars  of  liabor.     In  April,  demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  878  for 

$3  a  day  was  granted  by  nearly  all  contractors. Grocery  and  provision  clerks  were 

granted  weekly  half-holiday.       May.    Saturday  half-holiday  was  adopted  in  several  shoe 

factories. Demand  of  Painters  Union  for  increas3  in  maximum  wage  from  $2,50  to 

$i.80  a  day  was  grantsd,  about  230  painters  of  Bjverly  and  vicinity  being  benefited. 
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Trades  Vnlona.  In  January,  Stone  Masons  Union  No.  4S  of  Salem  notified  local  em- 
ployers that  an  eight-hour  day  and  45  cents  an  hour  would  be  demanded  on  April 
1.  Fcbrvary.  Building  Trades  Council  was  organized.  April.  Union  of  journeymen 
bakers  was  formed;  in  May,  demanded  nine-hour  day. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  December,  Bradstreet,  Maisters,  &  Appleton,  shoes,  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  A.  Marsters  &  Co.  February.  Marlborough  Awl  and  Needle  Co.  of  Marl- 
borough merged  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  March.  J.  M.  GufFey  Petroleum 
Co.  granted  license  by  city  to  build  a  $200,000  lubricating  oil  station.  May.  Kilborn  Box 
Factory  sold  to  Peter  E.  Clark.  July.  Satisfactory  progress  reported  on  erection  of 
plant  for  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

TVorhlnemen's  Benefits.  In  January,  report  of  the  Consolidated  and  McKay 
Mutual  Relief  Association  showed  that  about  $900  had  been  distributed  in  sick  benefits 
during  10  months  of  1902,  and  more  than  $2,440  since  its  formation;  the  association  was 
established  in  Itiyg  by  employes  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  and  pays  sick  benefits 
of  50  cents,  $1,  or  $1.50  a  day  for  13  weeks  according  as  the  member  pays  dues  of  15  cents, 
30  cents,  or  45  cents. 

Billerica. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  March,  Hill  &  Proctor  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  hard- 
ware, niachinerj',  etc. ;  capital  $30,000. 

IVorblnemen's  Benefits.  In  March,  a  pension  system  was  established  for  em- 
ployes of  the  Talbot  Mills,  the  pensions  to  be  allowed  only  after  15  years'  continuous 
service,  and  to  be  based  upon  the  average  wages  a  year  for  the  10  years  preceding  retire- 
ment; the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  one  per  cent  a  year  for  every  year  of  service  be- 
tween 15  and  35  years,  and  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  wages  for  employes 
who  have  worked  more  than  35  years  for  the  company,  provided  no  pension  exceeds  $500. 

Blackstone. 

strikes  and  I^oekonts.  In  November,  25  drill  hands  employed  at  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.  struck  for  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  from  $1.25  to  $1..50;  on  the  following  day 
men  returned  without  concessions.  July.  Sixty-five  Italian  laborers  employed  by  con- 
tractor on  foundation  of  new  mill  for  Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  of 
25  cents  a  day;  places  filled. 

Waees  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  an  Increase  in  wages  was  granted 
carpenters  and  laborers  employetl  at  night  on  the  Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.,  carpenters  receiv- 
ing 64>2  cents  an  hour  and  laborers  22}^  cents.  April.  Wages  of  spinners  in  the  Saranac 
Mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  were  increased. 

BOSTON. 

strikes  and  liockonts.  In  October,  43  compositors,  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  13,  left  work  on  account  of  existing  grievances;  their  places  were  gradually 

filled;  strikers  found  work  elsewhere. Eighty-four  carpenters  employed  by  Ira  G. 

Hersey,  contractor,  struck  on  account  of  employment  of  two  non-union  carpenters;  three 
days  later  men  were  ordered  to  return  to  work  by  Carpenters  District  Council,  pending 
settlement  of  negotiations;  it  was  alleged  men  struck  through  a  misunderstanding,  being 
informed  that  a  non-union  man  had  been  given  the  subcontract. 

November.  Marble  polishers  and  rubliers,  to  the  number  of  125,  employed  by  Bowker, 
Torrey  <&  Co.,  struck  because  firm  refused  to  discharge  non-union  men;  after  17  days 

strikers  returned  on  old  terms;  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  Union  involved. Thirty-five 

cuiTiers,  employed  by  Porter  Bros.,  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  higher  wages;  places 

filled;  Leather  Workers  Union  No.  35  involved. Twenty  garment  workers,  employed 

by  MacuUar,  Parker  Co.,  were  locked  out,  owing  to  their  demand  for  nine-hour  day  and 
recognition  of  union;  one  week  later  men  returned  to  work,  nine-hour  day  being  granted; 
Special  Order  Clothing  Makers  Union  No.  22  involved. 

December.  Local  photo-engravers  demanded  eight-hour  day  and  recognition  of  union ; 
firms  not  granting  demand  were  involved  in  strike;  about  75  members  of  Photo-engravers 
Union  No.  3  went  out;  within  one  week  most  of  the  firms  had  granted  demands  and  men 
returned  to  work. 

January.  Seventy  vampers,  employed  at  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  struck  against  re- 
duction in  wages  from  $1.25  to  90  cents  a  case,  owing  to  change  in  methods;  two  days  later 

returned  to  work,  accepting  compromise  offered. Machinists,  numbering  22,  employed 

by  Geo.  T.  McLauthlin,  struck  against  alleged  discrimination  of  foreman;  in  three  weeks 
foreman  was  displaced  and  men  returned  to  work;  International  Association |.of  Machin- 
ists, Lodge  No.  264,  Involved. Fifty-eight  boiler  makers  and  iron  shipbuilders,  em. 
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ployed  by  George  Lawley  &  Sons  Corp.,  struck  against  employment  of  machinists  on  boiler 
work;  three  days  later  men  returned  to  work,  it  being  agreed  that  differenc*  was  merely 
technical;  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  Union  No.  9  involved. 

February.  Skirt  and  cloak  makers  (about  4.5),  employed  by  the  Standard  Skirt  Co., 
struck  for  nine-hour  day,  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  recognition  of  union ;  one 
week  later  demands  were  granted ;  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union  No.  26  involved. Six- 
ty-five wrapper  makers,  employed  by  the  Boston  Wrapper  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  demand 
for  increase  of  15  cents  a  dozen  and  against  being  obliged  to  pay  25  cents  a  week  for  light 
and  power;  in  two  days  demands  were  granted;  Wrapper  Makers  Union  No.  37  in- 

volved. Cap  makers  employed  by  one  local  firm  struck  for  recognition  of  union;  in 

two  weeks  demand  was  granted;  Cap  Makers  Union  No.  1  involved. Thirty-flve  mack- 
intosh stitchers,  employed  by  the  Co-operative  Rubber  Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages; 
some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  while  places  of  others  were  filled. Women  em- 
ployes of  Davis,  Frank,  &  Co.  struck  against  change  from  piece  work,  also  against  new 
forewoman;  30  girls  were  involved;  places  filled;  White  Goods  Workers  Union  involved. 

March.  Fifteen  clerks  employed  by  the  Standard  Grocery  Co.  struck  for  reinstatement 
of  employe,  uniform  working-day,  and  pay  for  overtime;  within  two  weeks  most  of  the 
strikers  had  returned  to  work  and  places  of  others  were  filled;  In  May,  firm  agreed  to 
hours  of  labor  and  pay  for  overtime. Custom  Tailors  Union  No.  223  presented  agree- 
ment to  master  tailors;  two  firms,  not  accepting  agreement,  became  involved  in  strike  on 
March  14;  77  men  affected;  on  the  following  day  the  nine-hour  day  and  other  concessions 

were  granted. Forty-two  ready-made  clothing  makers  employed  by  Macullar,  Parker 

Co.  struck  for  reinstatement  of  employe,  it  being  alleged  that  man  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  membership  in  union;  in  four  days  satisfactory  settlement  reached  through  the 

State  Board,  the  union  being  recognized;  Garment  Workers  Union,  No.  1,  involved. 

Victoria  Skirt  Co.  had  12  employes  on  strike  owing  to  discharge  of  two  girls,  members  of 
Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union  No.  26;  strikers  were  taken  back  In  about  three  weeks. 

April.  Building  Trades  Council  ordered  strike  of  men  emploj-ed  by  subcontractors  of 
Norcross  Bros.  Men  were  at  work  on  the  new  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building,  and 
numbered  120,  including  electricians,  elevator  constructors,  plumbers,  steamfltters,  etc.; 
direct  cause  of  strike  was  refusal  of  firm  to  agree  that  subcontractors  should  employ  only 
union  men;  strike  was  pending  in  September. 

May.  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  International  Union  No.  72  requested  Master 
Lathers  Association  to  grant  increase  of  five  cents  an  hour,  making  minimum  wage  45 
cents  an  hour,  also  reiiuested  right  to  order  sympatlietic  strike.  In  cases  where  demands 
were  refused,  strike  ensued,  about  100  employe's  being  involved;  strikers  were  out  about 
three  weeks,  returned  pending  settlement  by  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Master 
Lathers  Association;  new  working  rules  were  subsequently  drawn  up  and  accepted,  to  go 

Into  effect  June  1. English-speaking  l)akcr8  of  Boston  and  vicinity  requested  master 

bakers  to  accept  union  agreement  relating  to  hours  and  wages;  in  shops  where  demand 
was  not  granted,  strike  ensued  involving  18  men;  up  to  August  6,  all  firms  excepting  one 

in  Boston  and  two  in  Cambridge  had  signed. Carpenters  District  Council  requested 

master  builders  of  Boston  and  vicinity  to  grant  $3  a  day  minimum  wage;  98  journeymen 

carpenters  Involved;  In  a  few  days,  strikers  returned,  advance  being  granted. Eleven 

structural  iron  workers  and  derrickmen,  members  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 
Union  No.  7,  and  employed  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  struck  for  Increase  from  40  to  50 
cents  an  hour;  In  three  days  men  returned,  agreement  being  entered  into  whereby  45 
cents  an  hour  was  to  be  minimum  wage  until  January  1,  1904,  .50  cents  an  hour  to  be  min- 
imum wage  for  the  ensuing  year. Hoisting  engineers,  numbering  10,  employed  by  five 

mason  builders  struck  for  new  schedule  of  wages  and  rules;  places  filled  by  non-union 
men;  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Union  No.  4  Involved. Fifty  one  Hebrew  bak- 
ers employed  by  12  Hebrew  master  bakers  went  out  on  strike  for  10-hour  day  instead  of 
12,  men  to  be  paid  in  full  for  work  done  on  holidays;  in  one  month  all  strikers  had  re- 
turned, demands  being  granted;  Bakers  Unions  Nos.4,  45,  and  53  involved. Boston  Tow 

Boat  Co.  was  involved  in  strike,  15  engineers  going  out  because  firm  refused  to  accept 
union  schedule  increasing  wages  from  $5  to  $15  a  month  for  various  classes,  also  12-hour 
day,  and  recognition  of  union ;  places  filled;  in  many  cases  engineers  returned  to  work  on 
other  boats  at  desired  rate  of  wages;  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn.,  Local  No.  .59,  in- 
volved.  General  strike  was  ordered  by  Artificial  .Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers  Union 

upon  eight  firms,  involving  about  600  workers;  men  left  work  for  increase  in  wages,  the 
following  prices  to  prevail :  45  cents  an  hour  for  finishers  Instead  of  40;  32  cents  for  help- 
ers instead  of  28;  and  25  cents  an  hour  for  laborers  instead  of  22;  also  recognition  of 
union;  within  one  week,  demands  were  granted  by  all  firms  and  agreement  made  whereby 
future  disputes  would  be  settled  by  arbitration;  one  firm  refused  to  recognize  union  . 
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Eighteen  tile  layers'  helpers  struck  for  minimum  wage  of  $2.25  a  day;  strikers  returned  in 

one  week  to  receive  $2  minimum  for  six  months  and  $2.25  thereafter. Eighty  painters 

employed  b}^  the  George  Lawley  &  Sons  Corp.  struck  on  account  of  objectionable  fore- 
man; two  days  later  many  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work,  places  of  others  were  filled. 

Atlas  Skirt  Co.  locked  out  14  of  its  employes  to  resist  demand  for  10  per  cent  increase 

In  wages  and  recognition  of  union ;  four  union  men  were  taken  back,  places  of  others  were 
filled  by  non-unionists;  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union  No.  26  involved. Five  local  mat- 
tress manufacturers  were  affected  by  strike,  34  mattress  makers  employed  by  them  going 
out  for  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  in  one  week  men  returned,  being  granted  $18  a 
week  of  50  hours,  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work  for  five  days,  and  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

June.  Thirty-eiglit  teamsters,  members  of  Piano  and  Furniture  JNfovers  and  Helpers 
Union  No.  34.3  and  employed  by  William  Ridlon,  struck,  the  firm  refusing  to  sign  schedule 
granting  30  cents  an  hour  for  overtime;  men  returned  to  work  on  the  following  day,  com- 
promise being  effected,  the  men  to  receive  25  cents  an  hour  after  7  o'clock. Wendell  F. 

Brown  had  28  lumber  teamsters  and  handlers  on  strike  for  increase  in  wages  as  demanded 

by  Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Union  No.  112;  places  filled. Cabinet  makers  and 

mill  hands,  numbering  28,  employed  by  Charles  P.  Whittle  struck  for  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  50-hour  week,  and  recognition  of  union;  after  eight  weeks,  men  returned  to 
work,  demands  being  granted;   Woodworkers  District  Council  ordered  strike;  settled 

through  efforts  of  State  Board. Twenty-four  cap  makers  employed  by  Wm.  Rosnosky 

struck  for  Increases  in  wages  varying  from  five  to  15  per  cent;  in  three  weeks  compromise 
was  effected,  the  firm  granting  half  the  amount  demanded;  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers 
Union  No.  7  involved. 

Jtili/.  Thirteen  skirt  makers  employed  by  the  Standard  Skirt  Co.  were  locked  out,  the 
firm  alleging  that  shutdown  was  owing  to  alterations  and  business  changes;  three  of  the 
employes  were  recalled,  but  would  not  go  back  unless  all  were  reinstated;  places  were 
filled;  Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union  No.  26  involved. Misunderstanding  occurred  af- 
fecting 300  laborers  employed  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Oo.;  men  went  out  on  ac- 
count of  differences  over  wages  and  the  rate  paid  for  overtime;  in  two  days,  when  the 
matter  was  explained,  men  returned  to  work. 

Bricklayers'  Strike.  The  largest  and  most  important  strike  of  bricklayers  waged 
in  Boston  for  some  time  was  declared  by  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27  on  July  1.  The 
strike  was  the  outcome  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  trade  unionists  over  certain  ob- 
jectionable clauses  submitted  by  the  Mason  Builders  Association  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
working  rules.  The  clause  allowing  the  employment  of  non-unionists  and  that  pertaining 
to  business  agents  follow : 

(a)  The  joint  committee  understands  the  effect  of  the  above  declaration  to  be  that  no 
discrimination  shall  be  made  against  non-members  of  Bricklaj'ers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27  of 
the  city  of  Boston  and  vicinity  but  that  all  members  and  non-members  are  expected  to 
conform  to  the  rules  herein  defined. 

(b)  The  business  agents  of  the  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27  shall  be  privileged  to 
visit  any  job  during  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job  and  for  this  pur- 
pose only.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  as  giving  such  agents  authority  to  issue 
orders  controlling  work  or  workmen  or  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  or  to 
enter  into  discussion  with  or  attempt  to  proselyte  any  workman  either  during  working 
hours  or  at  any  time  while  said  workman  is  on  employer's  premises.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  any  business  agent  to  observe  this  rule  shall  make  him  liable  to  discipline  after  investi- 
gation by  joint  committee. 

The  two  unions  then  drafted  a  code  of  working  rules  demanding  an  increase  in  wages 
of  five  cents  an  hour,  to  go  into  effect  Jul}^  1.  The  working  rules  as  submitted  to  the 
Mason  Builders  Association  follow: 

Bricklayers'  work  shall  consist  of  the  cutting  and  laying  of  all  brick  in  or  upon  any 
structure  or  form  of  work  where  bricks  are  used.  All  fire-proofing  where  blocks  or  slabs 
are  used,  the  fitting  and  setting  of  all  teiTa-cotta,  the  setting  of  all  caps  and  sills  on  brick 
buildings,  the  pointing  around  window  frames,  when  mortar  is  used,  the  pointing  of  all 
brick  and  terra-cotta  fronts  and  the  cutting  out  of  all  brick  and  terracotta  to  connect  with 
new  masonry. 

Sewers,  culverts,  conduits,  basins,  bridges,  retainers,  reservoirs,  man-holes  and  drop- 
inlets  shall  be  classified  as  sewer  work,  and  the  cutting  and  laying  of  all  brick  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  same,  together  with  the  scraping,  trimming,  pointing,  and  plastering  of 
these  structures,  shall  be  bricklayers'  work. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  no  bricklayer  shall  work  moi'e  than  eight 
hours  in  24,  unless  he  is  paid  for  overtime  as  provided.    The  working  hours  shall  be  from 
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eight  A.M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  one  to  five  p.m.  (one  hour  for  dinner  during  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October).  During  November, 
December,  and  January,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  men  on  the  work  whether  they  shall 
start  work  at  12.30  p.m.  and  quit  at  4.30  p.m. 

When  night  gangs  are  employed,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  work,  the  work- 
ing hours  to  be  from  eight  p.m.  to  12  M.,  and  from  one  a.m.  to  five  a.m. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  55  cents  an  hour.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  on 
all  sewer  work  shall  be  70  cents  an  hour.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half; 
the  hours  between  five  a.m.  and  eight  a.m.  and  five  p.m.  and  six  p.m.  shall  be  paid  for 
as  double  time.  Sundays,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
Days  are  to  be  considered  as  holidays  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  shall  be  paid 
for  as  double  time. 

Bricklayers  shall  be  paid  every  week,  before  five  P.M.,  on  Saturday. 

When  a  bricklayer  is  discharged  or  laid  olf  he  shall,  on  demand,  receive  his  wages  in 
cash  or  office  order.  An  oflice  order  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  one  hour's  pay  in  addition 
to  time  due  for  work  performed. 

A  violation  of  this  section  entitles  the  bricklayer  to  compensation  at  working  rates  for 
the  working  time  that  elapses  between  the  time  of  discharge  or  lay  olf,  and  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving his  money,  providing  claimant  remains  at  the  job  or  office  during  all  working 
hours  until  he  is  paid. 

Preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  members  of  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3 
and  27. 

The  business  agent  shall  not  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  building  under  con- 
struction while  attending  to  his  official  duties. 

On  July  1,  66  small  firms  had  granted  the  Increase  and  24  firms,  employing  over  300 
men,  had  refused;  strike  was  ordered  against  these  firms;  the  strike  was  declared  off  on 
August  24,  all  strikers  i-ecciving  their  demands  and  returning  to  work  on  the  55  cents  an 
hour  basis. 

August.  About  4.50  machinists  and  helpers  employed  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (affecting  Massachusetts  emijloyes  at  Allston  and 
Springfield)  struck  for  increase  of  12>^  per  cent  In  wages,  demanding  the  same  pay  for 
nine  hours  as  they  received  for  10  hours;  in  17  days,  compromise  was  effected,  nine  houi's 
to  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Division,  time  and  one- 
half  to  be  paid  for  overtime,  and  in  roundhouses  time  and  one-half  after  10  hours'  work; 
compromise  agreement  gave  increase  of  about  five  per  cent;  Railroad  Machinists  Union 
No.  567  of  Boston  involved.  September.  Blacksmiths,  numbering  40,  employed  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Division,  went  out  for  nine-hour  day  and  12^^  per  cent  Increase  in 
hourly  pay ;  Blacksmiths  Union  No.  209  involved ;  returned  on  Nov.  17  without  concessions. 

Wase*  and  Hours  of  liabor.    In  October,  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  reduced  hours 

for  all  employes  from  10  to  nine  a  day  without  change  in  wages. Demand  of  Garment 

Workers  Union  No.  1  for  renewal  of  existing  agreement  i)roviding  nine-hour  day  and 
union  rate  of  wages  was  granted  by  nearly  all  clothing  contractors,  more  than  1,400  per- 
sons being  aflfected. Through  the  efl'orts  of  Hard  Wood  Finishers  Union,  14  local  man- 
ufacturers of  furniture  and  builders'  finish  granted  minimum  wage  of  $15  a  week,  thereby 
increasing  the  weekly  wage  of  160  hardwood  finishers  by  $1.50  or  $2. 

2^ovember.  By  agreement  between  Master  Carpenters  Association  and  Carpenters  Dis- 
trict Council,  carpenters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  granted  increase  in  wages  from  35 
cents  to  37^  cents  an  hour,  with  time  and  one-half  lor  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sun- 
day and  holiday  work,  the  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  May  1,  1903. 

December.  Agitation  was  begun  by  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72  to 
have  master  builders  adopt  new  schedule  of  hours  and  wages;  strike  ensued  May  1, 1903. 
Chandelier  workers  reported  nine-hour  day  in  force. 

January.  Members  of  Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  103  (inside  men)  were  granted 
eight-hour  day  and  minimum  daily  wage  of  $3  for  journeymen;  $2  for  helpers;  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime,  i.e.,  work  after  five  p.m.  or  before  eight  a.m.;  and  double  time 
for  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays;  State  Board  instrumental  in  forming  agreement. 

City  employes  in  the  Park  Department  began  movement  to  obtain  pay  for  time  lost 

through  enforced  idleness. Existing  agreement  between  master  teamsters  and  mem- 
bers of  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  25  was  renewed  for  one  year,  a  few  minor  concessions 
being  granted  the  men. Orders  were  introduced  in  the  Common  Council  that  all  holi- 
days be  granted  mechanics  and  laborers  in  city  employ  without  loss  of  pay,  and  that  all 
teamsters  employed  by  the  city  should  receive  $2.25  a  day  minimum;  no  action  taken, 
such  measures  being  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Council. Laborers  em- 
ployed in  city  departments,  through  their  unions,  began  agitation  for  increase  in  minimum 
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wage  from  $2  to  $'2.25  per  day. Movement  was  begun  to  obtain  eight-hour  day  for  mill 

and  bench  hands  in  woodworking  establishments  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  increased  wages  benetiting  about  5,000  employes  in 
amounts  aggregating  $250,000  annually;  the  following  order  was  issued: 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  authorized  the  announcement  of  certain  additions  to  the 
rates  of  pay  of  car  service  employes,  to  take  effect  ou  pay-roll  week  beginning  Saturday, 
January  24,  1903,  and  to  continue  until  further  notice,  as  follows: 

1.  Learners.  Learners  while  breaking  in  as  conductors  or  motormen  will  be  allowed 
$1  a  diiy  for  each  day  of  not  less  than  10  hours.  This  is  also  applicable  to  men  learning  to 
bebrakemen  or  motormen  of  the  Elevated  Division. 

2.  Minimum  Pay.  Extra  conductors  and  motormen  of  surface  lines  will  be  guaranteed 
a  minimum  amount  of  .$1.50  a  day  for  each  10-hour  day  during  which  they  have  reported 
and  are  on  hand  awaiting  work  for  the  required  full  day,  whether  work  falls  to  them  or  not. 
Extra  brakemen,  guards  and  motormen  of  Elevated  Lines  will  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
amount  of  pay  for  each  full  10-hour  day  during  which  they  have  reported  and  are  on  hand 
awaiting  work  for  the  required  full  day,  whether  work  falls  to  them  or  not,  as  follows  : 

Motormen 15  cents  an  hour  for  10-hour  day. 

Guards 13.7  cents  an  hour  for  10-hour  day. 

Brakemen 12  cents  an  hour  for  10-hour  day. 

3.  Three  Classes  of  Starters.  Starters  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  paid, 
respectively,  $2.25,  $2.35,  and  $2.50  a  day. 

4.  Regular  rate  of  pay  of  Guards  and  Brakemen  of  Elevated  Lines.  The  regular  pay 
of  guards  is  fixed  at  21  cents  an  hour,  in  place  of  20.  The  regular  rate  of  pay  of  brake- 
men  is  fixed  at  18ia  cents  an  hour,  in  place  of  IDi. 

5.  Extra  compensation  to  blue  uniformed  men  wearing  service  stripes.  One  service 
stripe  will  hereafter  be  awarded  to  blue  uniformed  men  only  for  e.ach  five  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  surface  or  elevated  service.  Blue  uniformed  men  now  wearing  or 
hereafter  becoming  entitled  to  wear  service  stripes  will  be  paid  an  increase  of  wages  as 
follows : 

For  one  stripe,  five  cents  for  10-hour  day,  or  J^  cent  an  hour. 

For  two  stripes,  10  cents  for  10-hour  day,  or  one  cent  an  hour. 

For  three  or  more  stripes,  15  cents  for  10-hour  day,  or  1}4  cents  an  hour. 
This  will  be  added  to  the  regular  rates  of  pay  governing  employment  in  the  car  service, 
which  includes  inspectors,  starters,  station  masters,  collectors,  and  all  other  blue  uni- 
formed men  in  both  surface  and  elevated  service. 

6.  Reward.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  a  payment  of  $15  will  be  made  to  each 
blue  uniformed  employ^  of  either  surface  or  elevated  lines,  including  station  masters,  who 
has  rendered  continuous  and  satisfactory  service  throughout  such  calendar  year.  This 
will  apply  to  first  year  men  who  have  been  six  months  or  more  in  such  continuous  employ- 
ment prior  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  It  is  intended  as  a  reward  for  meritorious 
service  only. 

7.  Support  of  aged  blue  uniformed  employes.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  company, 
in  the  case  of  a  blue  uniformed  employ^  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  management  is  unfit 
to  perform  any  duty  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  who  has  been  continuously  em- 
ployed by  the  company  for  a  period  of  25  years,  or  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years 
and  has  been  continuously  employed  by  the  company  for  a  period  of  15  years,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  such  employe  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25  a  month  during  the  rest  of  his 
lifetime. 

February.  Electrotypers  Union  No.  11  voted  to  enforce  new  schedule  of  50  hours  a 
week  instead  of  53  without  decrease  in  wages,  change  being  adopted  by  two  firms. In- 
sulators and  asbestos  workers  were  granted  eight-hour  day  with  minimum  wage  of  $3. 

Cap  Makers  Union  No.  7  presented  demand  for  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  all 

members. Demand  of  Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Unions  Nos.  21  and  170  for  increase 

of  $1  a  week  for  teamsters  and  wharf  men  granted. Elevator  constructors  reached 

agreement  with  employers  providing  minimum  wage  of  $3.60  for  eight  hours  for  mechan- 
ics and  $2..50  for  helpers;  agreement  establishes  clearly  the  distinction  between  mechanics 

and  helpers,  and  remains  in  force  until  April  30, 1904. Orpin  Bros.,  desk  manufacturers, 

voluntarily  increased  wages  10  per  cent  for  98  employes. Agreement  providing  eight- 
hour  day  and  minimum  wage  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  painters  and  40  cents  for  decorators 
was  signed  by  master  painters  and  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  Jifo. 
11,  to  be  operative  for  one  year  from  April  6,  1903;  this  was  first  contract  of  the  kind 
among  local  painters. 

March.  Demand  of  Custom  Tailors  Union  No.  223  for  nine-hour  day  with  increase  in 
wages  on  some  classes  of  work  was  granted  by  10  firms;  strike  ensued  in  other  shops;  in 
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April,  schedule  was  signed  by  65  employers. Carpet  Upholsterers  Union  No.  7070  pre- 
pared new  schedule  increasing  wages  from  $3  to  $3..tO  a  day,  to  take  effect  May  1. 

Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union  No.  26  began  agitation  to  establish  nine-hour  day  and  uni- 
form rate  of  wages  on  April  1. Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Unions  Nos.  21  and  170 

reached  agreement  with  Boston  Coal  Club  whereby  a  day's  work  should  begin  at  6.30  in- 
stead of  six  A.M.  and  weekly  half-holiday  from  April  to  October,  and  si.x:  legal  holidays 
should  be  granted  without  loss  of  pay;  schedule  provided  for  extra  pay  for  overtime  and 
double  pay  for  holiday  work;  also  that  men  discharged  should  be  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Owing  to  united  opposition  of  teamsters,  freight  handlers,  and  laborers,  the  Board  of 

Railroad  Commissioners  refused  to  grant  petition  of  merchants  and  express  companies 
that  the  Board  ask  various  railroad  companies  to  keep  their  freight  houses  open  until  .5..30 
P.M.  in  winter  and  six  p.m.  in  summer  instead  of  closing  at  five  p.m.  as  had  been  the 
custom  for  the  past  year;  earlier  hour  of  closing  was  adopted  as  result  of  the  freight 

handlers  and  teamsters  strike  in  March,  1902. Schedule  of  Mattress  AVorkers  Union  No. 

66  provided  for  $3..50  for  an  eight-hour  day;  granted  by  two  employers. Grocery  and 

Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  160  began  agitation  in  favor  of  Wednesday  half-holiday  dur- 
ing the  summer. Demand  of  Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning   Department  Employes 

Union  No.  6064  for  double  pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work  and  time  and  one-half  for 

overtime  for  all  employes  of  the  street  cleaning  department  was  granted. Demand  of 

Blacksmiths  Helpers  Union  No.  120  for  nine-hour  day  was  granted  by  thi-ee  firms. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Sliipbuilders  Union  No.  9  presented  request  for  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages,  eight-hour  day  on  repair  work,  abolition  of  overtime  work  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, each  hour  of  such  overtime  as  is  necessary  to  be  paid  for  as  '2}i  hours;  the  schedule, 
modified  so  as  to  give  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  was  granted  to  take  elfect  May  1; 
450  benefited. 

April.    Sign  jiainters  were  granted  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages. 

Harness  workers  were  granted  schedule  of  nine  hours  for  five  days  and  eight  hours  on 
Saturday  without  reduction  in  wages;  prices  for  piece  work  were  increased  to  maintain 

standard  of  wages  for  piece  workers. Master  Bakers  Association  and  local  journej'- 

men  bakers  unions  entered  into  an  agreement  to  be  operative  for  one  year  from  May  1, 
providing  $14  minimum  weekly  wage,  $18  for  foremen,  $15  for  second  hands,  35  cents  an 
hour  for  overtime,  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  Sunday  work;  also  that  60  hours  constitute  a 
week's  work;  that  one  apprentice  be  allowed  for  every  four  journeymen;  that  jobbers 
must  be  hired  through  the  union,  the  union  to  l)e  recognized;  that  no  baker  shall  lodge  or 
board  with  his  em])loyer  or  shall  drive  or  load  a  wagon;  that  all  dilliculties  shall  be  settled 
by  arbitration  and  that  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  of  desire  to  change  the  terms  of 
agreement;  the  agreement  aflfectcd  about  1,600  men,  a  strike  being  ordered  in  May  against 

a  few  small  employers  who  refused  to  sign  the  schedule. Longshoremen  were  granted 

new  schedule,  readjusting  hours. Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Union  No.  4  pre- 
sented demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  40  ('ents  to  50  cents  an  hour,  minimum;  in  May, 

demand  was  granted  by  all  but  one  employer,  against  whom  strike  ensued. Artificial 

Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers  Union  presented  demands  for  increase  of  four  cents  an  hour, 
making  wages  45  cents  tor  finishers,  32  cents  for  helpers,  and  25  cents  for  laborers;  on  tar 
concrete,  §3  a  day  for  foremen,  $2..")0  for  helpers,  and  $2.25  for  laborers;  also  nine-hour 
day;  employers  were  willing  to  concede  all  Ijut  increase  for  laborers;  eight  firms  granted 

demands  as  presented  and  strike  ensued  May  1  against  other  firms,  involving  600  men. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  9  reached  agreement  with  carriage  and  wagon 
manufacturers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  granting  nine-hour  da3^  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  liolidays;  Saturday  half-holiday  during  .July 
and  August,  without  loss  of  pay;  no  work  on  Labor  Day;  none  Init  union  men  to  be  em- 
ployed and  the  union  label  to  be  used  on  new  work. Agreement  to  become  operative 

June  1,  affecting  900  cabinet  makers  and  other  woodworkers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  was 
entered  into  by  Woodworkers  Union  No.  24  and  emploj'ers,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  being 
granted  all  woodworkers  receiving  $iy.,T0  a  week  or  less  and  an  increase  of  five  per  cent 

for  those  receiving  more  than  $19..'i0. S.  A.  Wood  Machine  Co.  granted  nine-hour  day 

with  pay  for  10  hours. Local  towboat  companies  increased  wages  of  marine  engineers 

15  per  cent;  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  No.  .59  had  presented  demands  for 
nearly  .30  per  cent  increase,  12-hour  day,  and  recognition  of  union;  in  May,  strike  involv- 
ing 15  men  was  ordered  agJiinst  Boston  Tow  Boat  Co.  to  enforce  demands. Demand  of 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72  for  increase  from  40  cents  to  45  cents  an  hour 
and  recognition  of  the  right  to  order  s.vmpathetic  strikes  was  granted  by  eight  firms  employ- 
ing 180  men ;  about  100  men  in  other  estal)lisliments  struck  on  May  1  to  enforce  the  demand. 

Afrn/.  Demand  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  17  for  eight-hour  day  was  granted, 
about  200  men  being  affected. Petition  of  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  No. 
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59  for  increase  to  $120  a  month  for  engineers  on  city  ferries  was  granted. Sewer  Work- 
ers Assembly  No.  1621,  K.  of  L.,  renewed  agitation  for  regular  employment  or  an  increase 

from  $2  a  day  to  $2.25. Jordan,  Marsh  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  woodworkers 

from  $1.5  to  $16.50  a  week. Demand  of  Tile  Layers  Helpers  Union  No.  36  for  minimum 

wage  of  $2.25  a  day  was  granted  hy  majority  of  employers;  18  men  struck  to  enforce  de- 
mand.  Proprietors  of  nearly  all  hotels  granted  demand  of  .Stationary  Firemen's  Union 

No.  3  for  increase  from  $35  a  month  to  $45. Master  Brewers  Association  entered  into 

agreement  for  five  years  with  Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16  readjusting  working  rules 
and  increasing  wages  $3  a  week  for  75  men,  chief  engineers  to  receive  $28  and  assistants 
$25  for  seven  days  of  eight  hours  each ;  strike  averted. By  agreement  between  employ- 
ers and  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  7  an  increase  in  wages  was  granted 
for  all  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  within  25  miles  of  Boston ;  men  to  receive  45 
cents  an  hour  up  to  January  1,  1904,  and  50  cents  an  liour  thereafter;  employes  of  two 

local  firms  struck  to  enforce  agreement. Demand  of  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  3 

for  increase  to  $17  a  week  was  granted  by  Commonwealth  Ice  Co.,  North  Packing  &  Pro- 
vision Co.,  and  Quincy  Cold  Storage  Co. Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Union  No.  112 

was  granted  $12  a  week  for  single  teams,  $14  for  double  teams,  and  an  increase  of  $1  for 
each  additional  horse;  wages  of  yardmen  and  tallymen  were  also  increased,  about  1,200 

men  in  all  being  benefited. Agreement  was  reached  by  Building  Laborers  District 

Council  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and  Mason  Builders  Association  estiiblishing  eight-hour 
day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  work,  the  regular  rate  of  wages  to  be  30  cents  an  hour, 
an  increase  of  two  cents;  2,000  workmen  affected,  the  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  one 
year  from  July  1;  provision  was  made  that  neither  party  to  the  agreement  should  discrim- 
inate against  workmen  on  account  of  their  attitude  toward  organized  labor. 

June.    Typographical  Union  No.  13  began  agitation  for  higher  wages  and  decrease  in 

hours  of  labor  for  book  and  job  printers. Demand  of  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  Union 

No.  7  for  increase  in  wages  varying  fi'om  five  to  15  per  cent  was  granted  by  all  but  one 
employer;  strike  ensued  in  this  shop,  24  employes  being  affected. 

July.  Schedule  presented  by  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27,  increasing  wages  from 
50  to  55  cents  an  hour,  was  granted  to  over  600  bricklayers. Request  of  Stationary  Fire- 
men's Union  No.  3  for  increase  in  wages  was  granted  the  firemen  in  three  large  hotels, 

men  to  receive  $45  a  month  instead  of  $35,  and  an  eight-hour  day. Seven  steamship 

companies  refused  to  grant  demands  made  by  Longshoremen's  Union  No.  302  for  lO-hotu* 
day,  $14  a  week  minimum  wage  (an  increase  of  $2),  50  cents  an  hour  for  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  other  overtime. 

September.  Marble  cutters  and  setters  and  slate  and  soapstone  workers  were  granted 
eight-hour  day;  reported  wages  to  be  $4  a  day  for  setters,  from  $3.50  to  $4  for  cutters,  $15 

a  week  for  soapstone  workers. Boot  and  Shoe  Repairers  Union  began  agitation  to  have 

union  repairing  shops  close  at  six  p.m.  three  nights  each  week,  after  January  1, 1904. 

Bill  Posters  Union  No.  17  presented  demand  for  increase  in  wages  and  a  shorter  working- 
day. 

Trades   Unions.    In  October,  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  indorsed  stiike  of 

feeders,  compositors,  and  pressmen  against  the  Rand  Avery  Supply  Co. National  Mule 

Spinners  Union,  in  semi-annual  convention,  indorsed  strike  of  spinners  in  Holyoke;  also 
indorsed  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  and  appropriated  $250  tor  its  support; 
adopted  resolutions  urging  further  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  lor  textile  workers  of  the 

State,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  eight-hour  law. Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97 

voted  $1,000  to  striking  miners,  making  total  contribution  of  the  union  $2,500. Contro- 
versy arose  between  Master  Brewers  Association  and  Brewery  Workmen's  Unions  Nos.  14 
and  29,  Coopers  Union  No.  89,  Bottlers  and  Drivers  Union  No.  122,  Stationary  Firemen's 
Union  No.  3,  and  Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16,  representing  brewery  employes,  the 
unions  refusing  to  accept  as  members  workmen  employed  during  the  recent  strike  or  to 
reinstate  former  members  who  had  returned  to  work  as  strike  breakers;  State  Board  in 
assisting  to  settle  the  strike  had  recommended  that  all  old  members  of  unions  who  had 
remained  at  work  and  a  certain  number  of  new  men  employed  during  the  strike,  whom 
the  master  brewers  wished  to  retain, in  their  employ,  should  be  admitted  to  the  unions;  a 
month  later,  employers  agreed  to  hire  only  union  men,  and  over  200  employes  who  were 
refused  membership  in  the  various  unions  were  discharged. Painters  Union  No.  11  ap- 
propriated $200  for  striking  miners  of  Pennsylvania;  $50  was  voted  the  strikers  by  Core 
Makers  Union  No.  1;  and  Web  Pressmen's  Union  No.  3  voted  that  each  member  be  assessed 

an  amount  equal  to  one  hour's  pay,  each  week,  for  the  relief  fund. District  Assembly 

No.  30,  K.  of  L.,  received  report  that  membership  of  local  assemblies  had  increased  1,200 
during  past  three  months;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  legislators  who  were  instru- 
mental in  defeating  labor  clause  in  Washington  Street  subway  bill  and  urging  all  organ- 
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Ized  labor  to  work  against  the  bill;  also  adopted  resolutions  advocating  that  city  take  pos- 
session of  certain  alleys  and  private  ways  for  the  promotion  of  public  health. Typo- 
graphical Union  Xo.  13  appropriated  $5,000  for  support  of  strike  of  compositors,  feeders, 
and  pressmen  against  Rand-Avery  Supply  Co.  and  levied  special  per  capita  tax  to  aid  the 
strikers;  voted  to  renew  eflforts  to  have  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  appear 

upon  text  books  and  all  books  for  the  use  of  State,  county,  city,  or  town  departments. 

Drug  Clerks  Union  No.  143  presented  a  new  schedule  providing  that  only  members  of  the 
Union  should  be  employed,  that  no  clerk  should  be  required  to  work  more  than  70  hours 
in  one  week,  except  for  two  weeks  during  vacation  season  and  one  week  before  Christmas, 
when  the  time  might  be  increased  to  76  hours;  the  clerks  should  have  one  afternoon  and 
one  evening  free  each  week,  and  either  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening  on  five  of  the  seven 
recognized  holidays;  that  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  should  be  allowed  clerks  who  had 
worked  nine  months,  and  one  week  for  clerks  who  had  worked  five  months. 

November.  Garment  Workers  Union  No.  1  levied  per  capita  tax  of  "25  cents  a  week  to 
establish  a  strike  fund;  reported  that  65  contracting  coat  makers  had  agreed  to  employ 
only  union  help;  voted  to  refuse  the  use  of  union  label  to  any  manufacturer  whose  work 
is  done  by  a  non-union  contractor  and  to  urge  all  friends  of  organized  labor  to  l)uy  only 
garments  bearing  the  label;  later.  Garment  Workers  District  Council  granted  union  label 
to  three  clothing  manufacturers  whose  employes  had  atliliatcd  with  Garment  Workers 
Union. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  25  indorsed  plan  for  the  organization  of  an  interna- 
tional union  of  team  drivers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  be  affiliated  witl)  A.  F.  of 

L. Petition  of  local  firm  of  steanifittors  for  injunction  to  restrain  business  agents  of 

B.  T.  C.,  Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  and  Steamlitters  Union,  and  four  other  trade 
unionists  from  ordering  strike  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  their  business 
was  granted;  petition  was  result  of  attempt  to  unionize  the  firm's  shop;  two  days  later, 
strike  was  ordered;  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  seven  labor  men  for  alleged 
contempt  of  court;  in  February,  four  of  the  defendants  were  discharged,  the  court  finding 
insufficient  evidence  that  they  had  known  of  the  injunction  at  the  time  the  acts  complained 
of  were  committed;  in  May,  two  others  were  discharged  for  similar  reason,  the  business 
agent  of  Painters  and  Decorators  Union  being  held  until  June,  when  he  was  discharged 
upon  evidence  that  notice  of  the  injunction  had  not  )jeen  served  upon  him  until  the  day 
following  the  one  on  which  he  ordered  the  strike.  The  decision  regarding  the  meaning  of 
contemi)t  was  considered  of  great  importance  to  trade  unionists,  contempt  being  construed 
to  consist  in  the  "violation  of  specific  orders  or  orders  arising  by  necessary  implication 
from  specific  orders  and  not  in  violation  of  supposable  or  purely  inferential  orders  and 
decrees;  "  counsel  for  the  plaintifi's  had  argued  tliat  since  counsel  for  the  defendants  was 
present  when  the  injunction  was  issued,  the  defendants  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 

have  been  informed  of  its  issuance. Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  Union  No.  126  voted  to 

request  city  officials  to  employ  only  union  hack  drivers. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council 

granted  use  of  union  label  to  two  firms;  voted  to  prosecute  one  master  printer  on  charge  of 
using  a  counterfeit  label;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  statements  in  which  a  leading 

educator  approved  the  attitude  taken  by  strike  breakers. Executive  board  of  Hatters 

Unions  Nos.  5  and  6  condemned  label  of  Independent  Hatters  of  America  claiming  that  the 
United  Hatters  of  North  America  is  the  only  bona-fideumon  of  hatters  and  its  label  the  only 

one  to  be  recognized  by  organized  labor. Agreement,  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from 

May  1, 1903,  was  entered  into  by  Carpenters  District  Council  and  Master  Cai-penters  Asso- 
ciation establishing  hours  and  wages,  and  providing  in  addition  tliat  absolute  freedom  as 
to  employment  should  be  maintained;  that  l)usiness  agent  of  the  union  should  he  allowed 
to  visit  any  job  during  working  hours,  but  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  steward  of 
the  job  only  and  not  the  men,  and  that  such  agent  should  have  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  work;  that  any  workman  on  being  discharged  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  and,  if  kept  waiting,  should  receive  payment  at  regular  rate 
for  each  working  hour  of  such  waiting  time ;  the  same  to  be  applicable  in  case  of  temporary 

suspension  of  work  for  lack  of  materials  or  for  other  such  cause. Electrical  Workers 

Union  No.  103  voted  to  reopen  charter  list  for  one  month  as  means  of  increasing  member- 
ship.  Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Union  No.  112  received  report  that  seven  lumber 

dealers  had  agreed  to  employ  none  but  union  men. 

December.  District  Lodge  of  Boiler  Makers  was  organized  undercharter  from  Brother- 
hood of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America  by  delegates  representing  about 
2,500  members  of  lodges  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Norwood,  and  Spring- 
field; the  purposes  being  to  organize  the  craft  more  thoroughly  and  to  establish  uniform 

wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  shop  rules. Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16  voted  to  appeal 

to  C.  L.  U.  for  settlement  of  grievances  against  master  brewers,  it  being  alleged  that  terms 
of  settlement  of  the  strike  which  was  begun  in  April  were  being  violated,  the  master 
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brewers  having  failed  to  reinstate  all  engineers  employed  before  the  strike,  as  agreed,  and 
having  allowed  unqualified  employes  to  run  engines ;  Union  also  alleged  that  only  two  shifts 

were  being  employed  instead  of  three  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement. Association  of 

marine  cooks  and  stewards  was  formed,  with  53  charter  members. Bay  State  Lodge 

Ko.  9,  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  notified  employers  of  section  of  constitution 
providing  that  one  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  every  five  mechanics  and  that  no  ap- 
prentice,  having  served  three  years,  shall  leave  one  employer  and  go  to  another,  under 

instructions;  action  was  taken  as  means  of  reviving  the  apprenticeship  system. State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  began  effort  to  organize  straw  hat  workers  throughout  Xew  England. 

Team  Drivers  Union  No.  2.5  adopted  resolutions  urging  members  of  unions,  especially 

brewery  workmen,  machinists,  and  employes  in  the  printing  trades,  to  refuse  to  receive 

freight  from  non-union  teamsters. Carpenters  District  Council  indorsed  movement  for 

national  eight-hour  law. Special  Order  Clothing  Makers  Union  No.  22  was  granted  new 

charter  from  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  as  Custom  Tailors  Union  No.  223. 

January.  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  voted  to  organize  a 
Women's  Label  League;  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  of  Amesbury ;  in- 
structed secretary  to  post,  in  the  halls  of  all  affiliated  unions,  notices  of  boycott  upon  local 

theatre. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Employes  UnionNo.6064,  A.F.  of  L., 

voted  not  to  accept  recommendation  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  union  amalgamate 
with  kindred  union  of  K.  of  L. Bay  State  Lodge  No.  9,  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship- 
builders, voted  to  establish  a  permanent  benefit  and  strike  fund,  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
increasing  dues  from  50  cents  to  one  dollar  a  month ;  adopted  resolutions  urging  enactment  of 

ship  subsidy  bill  pending  before  Congress. Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72 

was  notified  that  controversy  between  lathers  and  carpenters  had  been  settled  by  agree- 
ment of  the  national  unions  that  placing  metal  substitutes  for  wood  finish  in  buildings 

should  be  done  by  lathers;  dispute  had  been  pending  more  than  a  year. Carriage  and 

Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  9  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  workers  in  Amesbury;  appropri- 
ated $200  in  aid  of  strikers  and  voted  to  send  $100  each  week  while  strike  lasted. Com- 
mittee from  Building  Laborers  District  Council  called  upon  the  Mayor  to  enter  protest 
against  work  on  a  certain  new  schoolhouse  being  done  by  non-union,  non-citizen  labor  in 
violation  of  contract;  Mayor  referred  complaint  to  Schoolhouse  Commission  directing  im- 
mediate investigation. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  voted  to  request  bakers  to 

employ  only  members  of  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  Union  No.  230. As  result  of  mass  meet- 
ing, 45  members  were  added  to  Leather  Workers  Union  No.  32. 

February.    Gasfltlers  Union  No.  175  received  report  that  a  large  number  of  unlicensed 

gasfitters  were  being  employed;  instructed  business  agent  to  enter  complaints. Core 

Makers  Union  No.  1  indorsed  proposed  affiliation  of  Core  Makers  International  Union 

with  Iron  Molders  Union  of  North  America. Industrial  Insui-ance  Agents  Union  voted 

to  apply  for  charter  from  International  Insurance  Agents  Union. Cigar  Factory  Strip- 
pers Union  No.  8156  prepared  petition  to  be  presented  to  local  retail  merchants  asking  that 
union  label  garments  be  carried;  action  was  part  of  movement  against  tenement  house  and 
sweatshop  systems. Paving  Department  EmployciS  Union  No.  6751  indorsed  bill  provid- 
ing for  pensioning  city  employes. Stonemasons  Union  No.  9  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  stonemasons  in  Boston. Web  Pressmen's  Union  No.  3 

voted  to  request  that  separate  charter  be  granted  newspaper  pressmen  by  International 

Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants  Union  of  North  America. Cigarmakers  Union  No. 

97  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  Cuban  treaty  because  of  proposed  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  in  import  duty  upon  Havana  tobacco;  voted  to  appeal  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  assistance 

in  fighting  the  measure. Trunk  and  Bag  Makers  Union  No.  21  voted  to  grant  its  label  to 

certain  firms;  received  complaint  that  one  manufacturer  had  discharged  employes  on  ac- 
count of  affiliation  with  the  union. Master  plumbers  engaged  upon  contracts  in  Man- 
chester and  Magnolia  petitioned  for  injunction  to  restrain  eight  officials  of  plumbers  unions 
in  Boston,  Beverly,  Manchester,  and  Salem  from  interfering  with  their  business;  verbal 
agreement  was  made  by  the  defendants  that  strike  should  not  be  ordered  or  business  of 
plaintiffs  otherwise  interfered  with,  pending  decision  of  the  master  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred. 

March.  District  council  was  formed  by  unions  of  upholsterers,  mattress  makers,  car- 
pet makers,  drapery  men,  and  sewing  girls. Garment  Workers  District  Council  No.  9, 

upon  petition  of  Vest  Makers  Union  No.  172,  established  a  vest  factory  to  which  was  prom- 
ised the  support  of  all  union  manufacturers. Waist  makers  organized  as  Waist  Makers 

Union  No.  42,  of  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  with  membership  of  395. 

Unions  of  painters,  paper  hangers,  and  decorators  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  formed  a 

district  council,  the  principal  object  being  to  equalize  wages;  in  May,  organization  became 
permanent  as  District  Council  No.  25, 18  unions  being  affiliated. Sanitary  and  Street 
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Cleaning  Department  Employes  Union  No.  6064  voted  to  increase  dues  10  cents  a  month  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  cases  of  death  or  sickness,  the  sick  benefit 
to  be  $5  a  week  for  not  more  than  10  weeks  in  one  year. Mill  and  bench  hands  in  wood- 
working factories  organized  as  Union  No.  1410,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  of  America. Movement  was  begun  by  machinists  to  establish  district  council  of 

all  unions  whose  members  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  trade. Custom  Tailors 

Union  No.  223  reported  that  B2  clothing  contractors,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number, 
had  signed  union  agreement ;  the  union  refused  to  meet  committee  from  Custom  Tailors 

Employers  Association,  prefei-ring  to  deal  with  the  contractors  individually. Branch 

of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  of  America  was  formed  by 
about  1,000  employes  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Street  Railway  Co. ;  later,  received  complaint 
that  al)out  140  members  of  the  union  had  been  discharged  by  the  company,  alleged  cause 

being  afliliation  with  the  union. Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97  levied  special  per  capita 

assessment  of  $5  to  assist  in  advertising  the  union  label  and  continuing  campaign  against 

child  labor  and  tenement-house  work. SUitionary  Firemen's  Union  No.  3  received  report 

that  85  members  had  been  added  since  January  1,  the  number  being  nearly  equal  to  the  aver- 
age yearly  increase. Striking  employes  of  the  Standard  Grocery  Co.  organized  as  Boston 

Wholesale  Grocery  Clerks  Union. Union  of  slack  barrel  coopers  was  organized. • 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72  rejected  proposition  made  by  Master  Builders 
Association  that  a  clause  prohibiting  sympathetic  strikes  be  added  to  the  union  agreement. 

Buttonhole  Workers  Union  was  formed  as  branch  of  United  Garment  Workers  Union 

of  America. Legislative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  municipal 

ownership  of  coal  and  wood  yards  was  presented  petitions  signed  by  ,50,000  trade  unionists 

urging  such  ownership. Woodworkers  Union  No.  24  voted  to  accept  decision  rendered 

in  the  controversy  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
and  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers  International  Union  of  America  relative  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  woodworkers,  the  decision  being  that  the  Woodworkers  Union  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  woodworkers  in  planing  mills  and  furniture  and  interior  finish  fac- 
tories and  that  the  carpenters  union  should  control  all  work  on  old  or  new  buildings,  put- 
ting up  ollice  and  store  fixtures  and  the  work  of  millwrights  and  stairbuilders. Ladies 

Tailors  and  Dressmakers  Union  No.  36  presented  new  schedule  to  employers  providing 
for  nine-hour  day,  abolition  of  piece  work,  minimum  wage  scale,  and  recognition  of  union ; 

600  members. Horseshoers  Union  No.  5  began  agitation  to  have  union  label  appear 

upon  all  work  done  by  members  of  the  union;  in  May,  this  demand  was  granted  for  all 

city  work. Stablemen's  Union  No.  10663,  A    F.  of  L.,  was  organized. Railroad 

Lodge  No.  567,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  was  organized  with  250  charter 
members. Paving  Department  Employes  Union  No.  6751  adopted  resolutions  condemn- 
ing proposition  to  establish  a  board  of  public  works  for  Boston. Electrical  Workers 

Union  No.  103  arranged  a  series  of  open  meetings  as  means  of  instructing  electrical  work- 
ers with  regard  to  agreement  recently  adopted  by  the  union  and  contracting  electricians. 

Union  of  employes   in  chemical  works  of  Boston  and  vicinity  was  formed  with  120 

charter  members. Stiite  Branch,  A.  F.  of   L.,  indorsed  strike  of  textile  workers  of 

Lowell  and  instructed  affiliated  unions  to  assist  the  strikers. By  agreement  with 

Machinists  Union  No.  264,  Tarbett  &  I'hemister  Co.  adopted  union  conditions  for  all  em- 
ployes.  An  agreement  regulating  relations  between  the  two  crafts  was  entered  into  by 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Union  No.  4  and  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 
Union  No.  7. Stair  Builders  Union  was  organized,  under  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  with  55  charter  members. 

April.  Carpenters  District  Council  received  notice  that  Mill  and  Bench  Hands  Union 
No.  1410  had  admitted  65  new  members;  instructed  organizing  committee  to  hold  series  of 
public  meetings,  before  May  1,  to  prepare  for  enforcement  of  new  wage  scale;  received 
report  of  general  officers  showing  that  $300,000  had  been  disbursed  in  sick  and  death 
benefits  during  the  past  two  years  and  that  membership  had  increased  from  70,000  to  163,000 

since  1900. National  Cotton  Spinners  Association,  in  semi-annual  convention,  indorsed 

strike  of  textile  workers  of  Lowell  and  levied  a  special  tax  for  support  of  the  strikers ;  voted 
to  continue  agitation  for  passage  of  58-hour  law  in  all  States  not  having  such  legislation ; 
indorsed  the  bill  pending  in  Congress  providing  for  national  eight-hour  law ;  also  indorsed 

bill  before  State  legislature  providing  that  picketing  be  legalized. Horseshoers  Union 

No.  5  voted  to  form  a  State  council  of  journej^men  horseshoers  unions. Allied  Printing 

Trades  Council  granted  union  label  to  local  firm ;  voted  that  members  of  affiliated  unions 

be  instructed  not  to  patronize  non-union  newsboys. Union  of  jewelry  workers  was 

organized  with  45  charter  members. About  115  baggage  transfer  teamsters  organized 

as  Union  No.  612,  Team  Drivers  International  Union  of  America. To  defeat  attempt  of 

certain  manufacturers  to  employ  cheap  labor  without  forfeiting  use  of  union  label,  Cigar. 
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makers  Union  Xo.  97  voted  not  to  accept,  hereafter,  working  cards  issued  by  foreign 
uuious,  the  latter  having  failed  to  maintain  the  wage  scale  demanded  by  the  Cigarmakers 

International  Union. Mass  meeting  of  team  drivers  was  held  to  consider  plans  for  the 

amalgamation  of  Team  Drivers  International  Union  of  America  and  the  National  Union  of 

Team   Drivers. Carpenters  Union  No.  33  indorsed  strike  of  carpenters  ordered  by 

North  Sliore  District  Council. Joint  Council  of  Team  Drivers  Unions  was  formed  by 

nine  local  unions  of  Team  Drivers  International  Union  of  America. Stone  Pointers 

Union  was  organized;  voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U.  and  B.  T.  C. Upon  complaint  of 

local  unions  of  team  drivers,  teams  of  master  teamster  employed  by  the  city  were  laid  off, 

the  unions  having  alleged  that  employer  in  question  was  unfair. State  Branch,  A.  F. 

of  L.,  reported  that  42  local  unions  had  affiliated  since  January  1,  making  total  number 
nearly  500. Bill  posters  organized  with  60  charter  members  as  Union  No.  17,  Bill  Post- 
ers and  Distributers  International  Union. Longshoremen's  Union,  No.  302,  received  23 

members,  making   practicallj'  all  longshoremen    employed  on  coastwise   steamers. 

About  150  flat  glass  workers  organized  as  Union  No.  66  of  Amalgamated  Glass  Workers 

International  Union. Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97  appropriated  §150  in  aid  of  striking 

textile  workers  of  Lowell  and  voted  to  continue  to  give  aid  as  long  as  strike  lasted ;  annual 
report  showed  that  nearly  $6,900  had  been  expended  in  sick  benefits  and  over  85,800  in 

death  benefits,  the  union  having  about  2,000  memliers. Quarterly  convention  of  State 

Branch  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association  indorsed  bill  pending 
before  the  legislature  exempting  clerks  from  responsibility  for  sale  of  adulterated  foods; 
indorsed  Union  No.  160  of  Boston  and  Union  No.  599  of  Hyde  Park  in  their  controversies 

with  unfair  firms. Water  Department  Workers  Protective  Union  No.  6.356,  A.  F.  of  L., 

voted  to  request  C.  L.  U.  to  Investigate  complaint  tliat  wages  were  not  uniform  in  the 
department,  some  skilled  workmen  receiving  only  laborers'  pay;  in  July,  received  report 
that  grievance  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

May.    Steamfltters  Union  No.  22  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  Union  No.  26  reported  that 

about  97  per  cent  of  men  employed  in  the  trade  were  members  of  the  unions. Market 

and  commission  house  teamsters  organized  with  204  members  as  L^nion  No.  631,  Team 

Drivers  International  Union  of  America. Expressmen's  Union  No.  307  voted  to  affiliate 

■with  Team  Drivers  Joint  Council. District  Council  of  Retail  Clerks  Unions  was  formed 

by  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  Nos.  160  and  539,  Drug  Clerks  Union  No.  143,  and 

Dry  Goods  Clerks  Union  No.  796. Journeymen    Horseshoers  Union  No.  5  granted 

request  of  Cambridge  officials  lor  the  use  of  union  label  on  all  horseshoes  used  in  city 

work;  this  was  first  application  for  the  label  made  by  city  or  town  officials. Stationary 

Firemen's  Union  No.  3  indorsed  demand  of  Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16  for  increase  in 

wages  for  brewery  engineers. JIachinists  Unions  Nos.  264  and  567  received  report  that 

deatli  beueflt  had  been  increased  from  $200  to  $500  by  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists.  Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  628,  K.  of  L.,  received  60  members,  increasing 

membership  to  about  425;  voted  $25  to  striking  textile  workers  of  Lowell. Grocery  and 

Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  160  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  persons  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  (agitated  by  the  union)  in  the  legislature  exempting  clerks  and  em- 
ployes from  punishment  for  violation  of  the  act  prohibiting  sale  of  adulterated  articles, 

responsibility  being  placed  upon  owners  and  managers.    (Chap.  367,  Acts  of  1903.1 

New  union  of  grocery  and  provision  clerks  was  formed  as  Union  No.  873,  Retail  Clerks 

International  Protective  Association. Ti'unk  and  Bag  Makers  Union  No.  21  agitated 

shorter  workday  and  increase  in  wages. 

June.    Laundry  wagon  drivers  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  organized  as  Union  No.  650, 

Team  Drivers  International  Union  of  America,  with  107  charter  members. Preserve 

makers  and  helpers  organized  and  applied  for  charter  from  A .  F.  of  L. Union  of  cigarette 

makers  was  formed  through  efforts  of  Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97. Superintendent  of 

streets  instructed  contracting  teamsters  to  employ  only  union  men  and  pay  union  wages 

on  city  work. Piano  and  Organ  Workers  Unions  Nos.  19  and  21  amalgamated,  the  new 

union  being  known  as  local  No.  19  and  having  membership  of  about  2,000. Donations 

were  made  for  support  of  textile  strikers  of  Lowell  by  unions  of  building  laborers,  cigar, 
makers,  electrotypers,  hatters,  icemen,  and  wire  workers;  Cigar  Factory  Tobacco  Strippers 
Union  No.  8156,  A.  F.  of  L.,  levied  weekly  per  capita  assessment  for  benefit  of  strikers. 

Hatters  Union  No.  6  established  sick  benefit  fund. Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97  voted 

$125  to  Lowell  strikers,  making  total  of  S375  given  by  the  union;  also  appropriated  $50  for 

striking  marine  engineers  of  Boston. Upon  coniplaint  of  a  member  of  Upholsterers 

Union  No.  66,  a  local  mattress  manufacturer  was  arrested,  the  warrant  charging  that  he  had 
violated  the  law  which  forbids  an  employer  to  exact  from  an}'  employe  an  agreement  not 
to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  while  in  his  employ;  this  was  the  first  arrest 
of  this  nature  since  1S52;  in  August,  in  the  municipal  court,  the  complaint  was  quashed. 
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Use  of  the  union  label  was  granted  Jordan,  Marsh  Co.  by  Mattress  Workers  Union. 

Union  of  shoe  repairers  was  organized  with  72  charter  members. Garment  Workers 

Union  instructed  members  to  patronize  only  anti-trust  tobacco  stores  under  penalty  of 

fine. Painters  District  Council  No.  25  received  into  affiliation  Sign  Painters  Union  No. 

391,  and  painters  unions  in  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Quincy,  and  Salem,  making  mem- 
bership represent  over  6,200  painters,  paper  hangers,  and  decorators  in  16  cities. Car- 
penters District  Council  reported  affiliation  of  20  luiions  of  Boston  and  vicinity ;  prepared 

demand  for  increase  in  wages  for  mill  and  bench  hands. Temporary  organization  of  pile 

drivers  was  formed  with  112  members,  and  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  applied  for  through 
Carpenters  Union  No.  33;  in  July,  Carpenters  Uuion  received  notice  from  A.  F.  of  L.  that 
charter  would  be  granted  as  Pile  Drivers  and  Wharf  Builders  Union,  but  that  men  could 

not  be  classed  as  carpenters. Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  Union  No.  631 

affiliated  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Telegraph  messenger  boys  were  organized  as 

Messenger  Boys  Protective  Union  No.  11252,  A.  F.  of  L. Stair  Builders  Union  reported 

that  membership  included  all  local  members  of  the  trade. Renewed  effort  to  unite  Ben 

Franklin  Assembly  5463,  K.  of  L.,  and  Sanitary-  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Employes 

Union  No.  6064,  A.  F.  of  L.,  proved  futile. Typographical  Union  No.  13  nominated 

candidates  to  be  recommended  to  Governor  as  labor  representatives  on  commiBsion  to 
consider  legal  relations  of  employers  and  employes;  received  statement,  as  part  of  annual 

report,  that  reserve  fund  of  the  union  had  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  year. 

Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16  voted  to  act  with  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  3  in  en- 
forcing demand  for  eight-hour  day;  voted  to  order  strike  of  members  against  packing  and 
provision  company  in  sympathy  with  striking  stationary  firemen. 

July.    Painters  Unions  of  Beverly,  Haverhill,  Natick,  and  Lawrence  affiliated  with 

Painters  District  Council  No.  25. Water  Department  Workers  Protective  Union  No. 

6350  reported  that  over  100  members  had  been  admitted  within  three  weeks,  as  result  of 

special  effort  to  unionize  the  entire  department. Carpet  Upholsterers  Union  held  special 

meetings  to  increase  membership. Laborers  affiliated  with  Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt 

Workers  Union  withdrew  from  that  organization  and  formed  new  union. Wood,  Wire, 

and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72  and  master  latliers  entered  into  an  agreement  providing 

that  no  sympathetic  strikes  should  be  allowed. Woodworkers  District  Counbil  began 

agitation  to  organize  wood  and  rattan  workers  of  Worcester  County. Longstanding 

dispute  as  to  jurisdiction  between  Housesmiths  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  36, 
Inside  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  59,  and  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers  Union  No.  7,  was  settled  by  agreement  that  members  of  the  three  unions 
should  unite  in  two  unions  with  joint  executive  board,  all  tlie  structural  iron  workers  be- 
coming members  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  7,  and  finishers  and 
shop  men  uniting  as  Outside  Finishers  and  Inside  Ornamental  Iron  Wor.kers  Union  No.  59. 

District  Assembly  Xo.  30,  K.  of  L.,  received  into  atHliation  Stone  Workers  Assembly 

No.  1626,  and  Bunker  Hill  Teamsters  Assembly  No.  1625  of  Boston,  and  Freight  Handlers 

Assemblj'  No.  1622  of  Lynn  and  Salem. Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  16  appointed  special 

committee  to  establish  union  conditions  in  engine  rooms  of  local  hotels  and  large  mercantile 

establishments. Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  Union  No.  74  adopted  resolutions  urging  the 

need  of  legislation  to  remedy  certain  defects  in  engineers'  license  law. Caiiienters 

Union  No.  33  completed  $1,000  appropriation  for  the  fund  being  ral-sed  by  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Cariaenters  and  Joiners  of  America  for  the  support  and  protection  of 

members  seeking  to  enforce  union  schedule  of  hours  and  wages. Lumber  Teamsters 

and  Handlers  Union  No.  112  voted  to  petition  convention  of  Team  Drivers  International 
Union  to  sanction  strike  of  local  union  against  employers  who  had  not  granted  union 

schedule. Clgarmakers  Union  No.  97  voted  to  expend  $5,000,  during  August,  in  adver- 

tising  the  uniou  label;  received  notice  that  per  capita  assessment  of  25  cents  had  been 

levied  for  same  purpose  by  the  international  union. Through  efforts  of  superintendent 

of  streets,  the  Philadelphia  firm  having  contract  for  $250,000  pump  for  the  city  agreed  to 
employ  Boston  men  and  pay  union  wages  in  setting  up  the  pump,  only  three  machinists 
and  one  rigger  to  be  sent  on  by  the  firm. 

August.  Representatives  of  building  trades  unions  adopted  plan  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  to  be  submitted  to  employers,  the  unions  desiring  to  insure  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  10,000  workmen  and  the  employers  in  the  building  trades. Painters 

District  Council  No.  25  voted  to  demand  that  all  house  painting  done  by  union  men  shall 

bear  the  union  label  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators. Metal  Trades 

Council,  representing  16  local  unions,  received  charter  and  was  permanently  organized. 

Attempt  to  organize  a  political  party  among  trade  unionists  on  a  trade  union  platform 

was  generally  denounced  by  local  unions,  the  sentiment  being  that  such  political  interests 
would  draw  the  unions  away  from  their  natural  activity  in  improving  trade  conditions. 
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About  100  machinists  employed  in  the  navy  yard  and  in  other  shops  in  the  Charlestown 

District  organized  nnder  International  Association  of  Machinists  as  Lodge  No.  634. 

Cigarmakers  Union  No.  97  proposed  amendment  to  constitution  of  the  national  organiza- 
tioii  stipulating  that  any  person  from  a  foreign  country  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 
Cigarmakers  International  Union  of  Amedca  must  prove  membership  in  a  union  in  the 
country  from  which  he  comes,  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  his  arrival  in  America; 
adopted  resolution  urging  that  no  initiation  fee  be  exacted  for  admission  to  the  union  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  because  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  members  are  foreigners  coming  from  coun- 
tries where  initiation  fees  are  not  customary. Twenty-five  members  of  Boxmakers 

Union  No.  201  established  co-operative  box  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  to 
bear  labels  of  Boxmakers  Union,  Cigarmakers  Union,  and  Typographical  Union. Pat- 
tern Makers  Association  reported  that  membership  had  reached  183;  also  that  members 
were  working  from  nine  to  10  hours  a  day  and  receiving  S3.2.5. 

September. '  Bottling  firm  signed  agreement  with  Bottlers  and  Drivers  Union  No.  122  to 

employ  only  union  men. Lodge  No.  658  of  International  Association  of  Machinists  was 

formed  in  South  Boston. Water  Department  Workers  Protective  Union  No.  6356  voted 

to  establish  a  sick  and  death  benefit  fund  for  all  employes  in  the  water  department. 

On  account  of  alleged  failure  to  receive  proper  representation,  about  175  members  of  At- 
lantic Coast  Marine  Firemen's  Union  withdrew  and  established  independent  union ;  applied 

for  charter  from  International  Longshoremen's  Union,  but  petition  was  not  granted. 

National  convention  of  Loom  Fixers  Association  adopted  resolutions  recommending  more 
careful  enforcement  of  factory  laws  especially  with  regard  to  the  work  of  women  and 
minors ;  indorsed  nine-hour  day  for  women  and  children  in  the  textile  industry  throughout 

the  country. About  50  hay  and  grain  teamsters  organized  and  applied  for  charter  from 

the  Team  Drivers  International  Union. Bricklayers  Union  No.  3  voted  to  affiliate  with 

A.  F.  of  L.;  all  unions  affiliated  with  Bricklayers  and  Masons  International  Union  of 
America  had  been  independent  of  A.  F.  of  L.  and,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  Union 

No.  3,  its  action  was  considered  important. Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers 

Union  No.  11  voted  to  raise  initiation  fee  to  $25  after  November  3. Representatives  of 

unions  of  journeymen  plumbers,  gasfltters,  steamfltters,  and  steamfltters'  helpers  in  about 
20  cities  formed  permanent  State  organization  as  result  of  movement  started  at  convention 
in  Worcester  in  March;  voted  to  urge  unions  which  had  been  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers  before  its  charter  was  revoked 
by  A.  F.  of  L.  to  join  new  organization;  instructed  committee  to  investigate  conditions  of 

the  trade  in  United  States  naval  and  military  stations. Stationary  Firemen's  Union 

No.  3  adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  attempt  of  National  Union  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  all  brewery  employes  regardless  of  trades 

involved. Effort  was  begun  to  establish  a  lodge  by  the  Independent  Labor  League  of 

America,  an  organization  formed  in  March,  1903,  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  independ- 
ent workmen  in  their  independence;  opposing  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  blacklists; 
obtaining  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better  general  conditions;  establishing  satis- 
factory apprenticeship  system;  insuring  justice  for  employes  before  the  law  and  the  ob- 
servance and  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  providing  an  employment  bureau,  sick  and  accident 
benefit  funds,  and  educational  opportunities  for  the  members. 

Central  Labor  Union.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  instructed  committee  to  interview  team- 
ing contractors  and  heads  of  city  departments  in  an  efi'ort  to  have  all  city  work  done  by 
union  men.  December.  Resolutions  were  adopted  condemning  Washington  Street  Sub- 
way bill  because  of  the  defeat  of  the  so-called  labor  clause  and  calling  upon  all  trade 

unionists  to  work  against  the  bill ;  action  was  indorsed  by  all  affiliated  unions. Adopted 

resolutions  favoring  government  ownership  of  mines;  also  condemning  bill  pending  before 
Congress  providing  that,  to  relieve  coal  famine,  tramp  steamers  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
coastwise  trade  for  30  days;  began  investigation  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  co-operative  coal  yard;  received  complaint  that  wages  were  not  uniform  in  some 
city  departments,  discrimination  on  account  of  political  influence  being  alleged;  indorsed 
union  button  of  grocery  and  provision  clerks;  also  indorsed  trade  grievances  of  Metal 
Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  Union ;  adopted  resolutions  thanking  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  list  of  trades  unions  in  the  State  recently  printed.  Januai-y. 
Passed  resolutions  urging  that  the  city  own  and  operate  an  electric  lighting  plant;  in- 
structed  legislative  committee  to  call  upon  all  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations  to  petition  for 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  direct  legislation  on  national  questions;  indorsed  na- 
tional eight-hour  bill. Received  into  affiliation  Railway  Telegraphers  Union  No.  89  and 

Plate  Printers  Union  No.  3.  February.  Adopted  resolutions  condemning  attitude  of 
K.  of  L.  in  Lynn  and  pledging  support  to  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union 
in  existing  controversy;  instructed  affiliated  unions  to  purchase  only  such  shoes  as  bear 
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B.  &  S.  W.  U.  label;  adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  proposed  abolition  of  second- 
class  fares  on  certain  railroads;  urged  local  unions  to  institute  permanent  educational 

movement  to  train  wage  earners  to  cope  more  intelligently  with  business  conditions. 

At  public  hearing  before  committee  on  electric  wires  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  C.  L.  U. 
presented  complaint  of  electrical  workers  that  poles  and  wires  were  being  placed  by  in- 
competent men ;  urged  that  stipulation  be  made  in  all  permits  for  wiring  that  work  be  done 

under  union  conditions. Indorsed  movement  of  employes  in  fire  department  to  have 

one  day  off  in  eight;  indorsed  bill  pending  before  legislature  providing  for  retirement  of 
city  employes  after  15  years'  service  and  payment  of  death  benefits;  also  indorsed  bill 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  conspiracy  as  used  in  connection  with  labor  disputes; 
voted  to  request  that  one  representative  of  organized  labor  be  placed  on  board  of  trustees 
of  the  City  Hospital.  March.  Organized  Legal  Protective  League  for  wage  earners,  to 
be  managed  by  advisory  board  of  nine  members,  five  from  C.  L.  U.  and  four  from  B.  T.  C. ; 
project  had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  the  purpose  being  to  insure  fairness 
in  the  settlement  of  workingmen's  claims  and  to  avoid  exorbitant  charges;  privileges  were 

made  available  to  all  union  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity. Indorsed  bill  before  legislature, 

relating  to  injunctions.  April.  Indorsed  movement  to  obtain  for  the  Franklin  Institute 
one-half  the  land  on  Boylstou  Street  to  be  vacated  by  the  INIassachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  voted  to  use  all  available  intluence  in  this  matter;  adopted  resolutions  urging 
passage  of  bills  before  the  legislature  relating  to  picketing,  trial  by  jurj-  in  cases  of  arrest 
under  injunction  proceedings,  child  labor,  constitutional  amendments,  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, use  of  safety  couplings,  establishment  of  fuel  yards  and  gas  and  electric  lighting 
plants,  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  money  lenders,  and  12-hour  day 

for  firemen. Affiliated  unions  began  to  supply  their  labels  to  local  merchants  as  part 

of  systematic  effort  of  C.  L.  U.  to  increase  the  sale  of  union-made  goods. Appointed 

committee  of  15  to  solicit  funds  for  relief  of  women  and  children  afl'ected  by  the  strike  of 
textile  workers  in  Lowell;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  alleged  attempt  to  promote 
private  interests  of  corporations  at  the  expense  of  workers  and  tax  payers  of  the  city; 
resolutions  were  the  outcome  of  grievances  presented  by  Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment Employes  Union  No.  6004. Indorsed  decision  in  controversy  between  unions 

of  carpenters  and  woodworkers  by  which  the  latter  were  given  jurisdiction  over  workmen 
in  planing  mills  and  furniture  and  interior  finish  factories.  May.  Began  series  of  mass 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tlie  organization  of  girls  employed  in  the  waist- 
making  industry ;  received  report  that  Waist  Makers  Union  numbered  200  members. 

Indorsed  label  of  Journeymen  Horseshoers  Union.  June.  Adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  Governor  in  vetoing  the  eight-hour  bill  for  public  employes. 
July.  Indorsed  attitude  of  Icemen's  Protective  Union  No.  171  in  dispute  with  local  ice 
company  and  instructed  members  of  other  affiliated  unions  not  to  receive  ice  from  non- 
union drivers;  indorsed  new  schedule  of  hours  and  wages  presented  by  Longshoremen's 

Union  No.  302. As  beginning  of  movement  to  enforce  union  laljels,  members  of  all 

affiliated  unions  were  warned,  under  penalty  of  flues,  or  suspension  from  their  unions, 
to  refrain  from  patronizing  certain  unfair  liquor  saloons,  grocery,  provision,  and  cigar 
stores. Voted  to  petition  City  Council  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  establishing  con- 
valescent hospital  for  men,  the  object  being  to  protect  men  discharged  from  hospitals  and 
unable  to  work,  who  would  otherwise  become  public  charges,  and  be  disfranchised  in  con- 
sequence. August.  Insti-ucted  labor  representative  on  State  commission  on  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  to  favor  conciliation,  and  to  oppose  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  profit  sharing;  voted  that  all  carriages  and  vehicles  appearing  in  Labor  Day 
parade  must  bear  union  label  and  all  horses  used  must  wear  union  label  shoes. 

Building  Trades  Council.    In  January,  B.  T.  C.  voted  to  resist  movement  for  the 

incorporation  of  trade  unions. Prevailed  upon  officials  of  the  street  department  to  have 

contractors  give  preference  to  citizens  and  union  team  drivers  on  city  work  and  to  pay 
union  rate  of  $2  a  day.  March.  Indorsed  management  of  tlie  Emergency  Hospital  and 
voted  to  unite  with  C.  L.  U.  in  protesting  against  management  of  the  City  Hospital. 
April.  Received  invitation  from  Mayor  to  nominate  a  representative  to  serve  on  proposed 
tenement-house  commission  for  the  investigation  of  tenement-house  conditions  and  pro- 
posal of  remedies. Reported  that  28  local  unions  were  represented;  received  delegates 

from  Decorative  Glass  Workers  Union;  voted  to  join  National  Building  Trades  Council, 
making  sixth  local  council  in  the  State  to  become  affiliated.  May.  Indorsed  bill  before 
the  legislature  providing  12-hour  day- for  firemen;  voted  to  present  protest  to  Mayor  of 
Somerville  regarding  work  on  new  school  building,  it  being  alleged  that  union  conditions 

were  not  observed;  indorsed  strike  of  artificial  stone  and  asplialt  workers. Presented 

grievance  to  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  regarding  employment  of  non-union  men  in 
repairing  stations.        June.    Indorsed  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  commission  to 
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consider  legal  relations  between  employers  and  employes,  and  nominated  candidate  to 
represent  labor  on  the  commission.  July.  Allowed  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers 
Union  No.  72  to  withdraw  its  delegates;  union  had  adopted  non-sympathetic  strike  clause 

which  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  council. Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers 

Union  and  Outside  Finishers  and  Inside  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  59  were 
affiliated. 

Industrinl  Clianerea.     Richardson   Shoe  Machinery  Co.  incorporated;  authorized 

capital  $00,000. R.  A.  Howe  &  Brother,  shirts,  etc.,  out  of  business;  no  successor. 

Edward  H.  Wurtlitzer,  flutes,  etc.,  sold  to  W.  Bettoney. 

Xovember.     Boston  Molasses  Co.  awarded  contract  for  factory. Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 

started  erection  of  foundry,  300  x  90,  and  cupola  house,  40  x  30. Miner's  Fruit  Nectar 

Co.  changed  from  private  firm  to  corporation;  authorized  capital  850,000. Following 

are  new  corporations  :  Bond  &  Bond  Co.,  authorized  capital  $6,000 ;  manufacture  of  wooden 

and  paper  boxes. Stanley  Gas  Machinery  Co.;  authorized  capital  $5,000;  manufacture 

machines  for  making  and  mixing  gas. New  England  Tank  &  Tower  Co.;  authorized 

capital  $10,000. 

December.    F.  O.  Plummer,  telephones,  discontinued. A.  G.  Borden,  shoes,  began 

work. Emmons  Bros.  &  Co.,  hat  manufacturers,  occupied  extension  to  factory. The 

following  were  incorporated  during  December:  .T.  B.  Pearson  Co.,  to  manufacture  gar- 

ments ;  capital  $50,000. Boston  Wrapper  Mfg.  Co. ;  capital  $12,000. Hope  Paper  Box 

Co.  (formerly  Hope  Collar  Co.)  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine;  authorized  capital 

$5,000. Boston  Clutch  Co.,  to  manufacture  machinery,  tools,  and  other  merchandise, 

especially  friction  matches;  capital  $25,000. New  Can  Co.,  to  manufacture  cans  and 

other  sheet  metal  ware;  capital  $15,000. 

January.    Brooks,  Bonnell,  &  Co.  dissolved;  succeeded  by  Brooks  Mfg.  Co.  and  J.  D. 

Bonnell   &  Son. New  England  Confectionery  Co.  occu])led  new  factory. Permit 

granted  Atlantic  Works  Corp.,  two-story  brick  and  steel  addition,  92  x  94,  cost  $16,000. 

Needham  &  Bailey  Co.,  new  corporation,  formerly  firm  of  Needham  &  Bailey,  musical 

instruments. The  following  were  incorporated  during  January:  Crane-Edwards  Co., 

leather;  capital  $25,000. Massachusetts  Rubber  Co. ;  capital  $2,000. Shawmut  Rub- 
ber Co.;  capital  $5,000. Brown- Wales  Co.,  capital  $210,000,  to  manufacture  iron,  steel, 

etc. Tulloch's  Boston  Dental  Assn.,  to  manufacture  dental  supplies, etc.;  capital  $5,000. 

Snow  &  Davis  Co.,  capital  $25,000,  to  manufacture  clothing  and  material  therefor. 

Klein's  Pharmacy,  capital  $25,000,  to  manufacture  drugs,  etc. Albany  Printing  Co.; 

capital  $5,000. 

February.    Mill  formerly  occupied  by  Star  Refining  Co.  and  J.  D.  Lawler  was  remodeled 

for  occupancy  by  Eastern  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. Joseph  R.  Grose,  paper  boxes, 

retired. During  the  month  R.  Farland  &  Son's  Co.,  capital  $5,000,  to  manufacture  glass, 

miiTors,  etc. F.  S.  Clark  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  capital  $60,000,  and  D.  C.  Percival  &  Co., 

capital  $250,000,  to  manufacture  jewelry,  were  incorporated. 

March.    Thos.  G.  Plant  Co.,  shoes,  awarded  contract  for  brick  addition  to  factory,  100  x 

64,  six  stories,  cost  $30,000;  walls  erected  in  June. During  the  month  the  following 

were  incorporated:  Foster  &  Wiley  Co.,  capital  $43,600,  to  manufacture  furniture. 

Packard  &  Brooks  Co.,  sole  leather,  under  laws  of  Maine;  authorized  capital  $100,000; 

succeeded  the  Tanners  Leather  Co. Boston  Utopia  Kid  Co.;  capital  $20,000. Boston 

Electrical  Tanning  Co.,  organized  under  laws  of  Maine,  capital  $50,000,  to  manufacture 
machinery  for  tanning  hides  and  skins  by  an  electrical  process. 

April.    G.  W.  &  F.  Smith  Iron  Co.  finished  addition  to  plant. J.  H.  Long  Machine 

Co.  sold  property  in  South  Boston,  containing  40,000  square  feet  and  four-story  factory 

building,  to  Country  Club  Car  Co.  for  manufacture  of  automobile  gasolene  engines,  etc. 

McClure  Mfg.  Co.  commenced  manufacture  of  shoe  polish. New  paint  manufactory  in 

process  of  erection  in  East  Boston  for  John  Briggs  &  Co.;  main  building  to  be  of  brick, 
four  stories  and  basement,  100  x  64,  estimated  cost  $40,000. Following  are  newly  incor- 
porated companies:  Falk  &  Nathan  Cigar  Co.,  cigars  and  cigarettes;  capital  $5,000. 

Albert  C.  Mason  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines;  capital  $5,000. Boston  Brick  Co.,  brick 

tiles  and  building  materials;  capital  $60,000. Henry  W.  Eaton  Leather  Co.;  capital 

$.50,000. 

May.    Roxbury  Carpet  Co.  built  one-story  addition,  20  x  20. Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  built 

new  brass  and  iron  foundry  for  heavj'  castings  at  South  Boston  plant,  SO  x  300. Lock- 
wood  Mfg.  Co.  of  East  Boston  added  to  plant  new  department  of  textile-finishing  ma- 
chinery.  Excavation  started  for  one-story  brick  boiler  house,  39  x  25,  cost  $2,000,  at 

James  Russell  Boiler  Works,  South  Boston. G.  H.  Billings  &  Co.  altered  factory  and 

added  one-story  addition,  25  x  10. Following  incorporated  during  month  :  Fred  H.  Lucfl'S 

Carriage  Co .,  carriages  and  automobiles;  capital  $50,000. J.  K.  Taylor  Co.,  manufacture 
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of  ciirtains,  draperies,  etc.;  capital  §10,000. Isaac  H.  Dinner  Co.  (formerly  Isaac  H. 

Dinner,  Estate),  hats, caps,  etc.;  capitiil  $5,000. General  Asphalt  Co.,  under  New  Jersey 

laws;  capital  $31,000,000;  to  succeed  the  National  Asphalt  Co.  and  the  Asphalt  Co.  of 

America. New  bicycle  organization  formed,  headed  by  Col.  A.  A.  Pope,  of  the  Pope 

Mfg.  Co.  which  sold  out  to  the  American  Bicycle  Co.  In  1896. 

June.    Business  of  Blodgett  Bros.  &  Co.,  electrical  time  clocks,  acquired  by  the  Blodgett 

Clock  Co.,  new  corporation  under  laws  of  Maine. Other  new  corporations  follow :  New 

England  Bedding  Co.,  to  manufacture  mattresses,  etc. ;  capital  $15,000. Colonial  Fur- 
niture Co.;  capital  $10,000. Cobuni-Lewis  Shoe  Co.;  capital  $50,000. 

July.    Woodside  Japanning  Co.,  leather,  discontinued. E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  thread 

and  twine,  sold  to  American  Thread  Co.  of  New  York. Following  incorporated :  National 

Wool  &  Leather  Co.;  capital  $100,000. Massachusetts  Glue  Co.,  glue  and  glue  products; 

capital  $5,000. Continental  Folding  Box  Co.;  capital  $10,000. Suffolk  Leather  Mfg. 

Co.;  capital  $50,000,000. U.  S.  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.;  capital  $40,000,000. 

Auguat.    Bernstein  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  dissolved;  absorbed  by  the  Thomson-Houston 

Electric  Co.  of  Lynn. Following  are  new  corporation  s :  American  Automatic  Feed  Water 

Kegulator  Co.;  capital  $40,000. Tebbets,  Morril,  &  Johnson  Co.,  watches  and  jewelry; 

capital  §21,000. Felz-Goodman  Co.,  ladies'  and  children's  underwear;  capital  $5,000. 

George   Brown   Co.,  iron   couches   and   beds;   capital   $30,000. Relda   Cigar  Co., 

smokers'  articles;  capital  $-2,400. Worcester  Instantaneous  Water  Heater  Co.,  gen- 
eral manufacturing;  capital  $50,000. Waterproof  Linen  Co.;  capital  $10,000. New 

England  Mfg.  Co.,  musical  instruments;  capital  §1,000. Century  Light  Co.  of  America, 

gas  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power;  capital  $.500,000. 

September.  Following  are  new  corporations  during  month  :  Charles  P.  Whittle  Mfg.  Co. 
(formerly  private  firm  of  Chas.  P.  Whittle),  office  fittings  and  furnishings;  capital  $30,000. 

Boston  Hard  Fibre  Co.;  capital  §50,000. E.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  boots  and  shoes; 

capital  §50,000. Robinson  Export  Co.;  capital  §25,000. Rose  Cures  Co.,  medicinal 

products;  capital  $10,000. Vacucleauer  Co.,  machines  for  cleaning  cloth,  carpets,  and 

furniture;  capital  §210,000. Sovereign  Incandescent  Light  Co.,  apparatus  for  mixing 

air  and  gas  for  lighting  and  heating;  capital  $100,000. Jas.  T.  INIagralh  Co.,  dental 

materials  and  supplies;  capital  §25,000. Morse  Bros.  Paper  Box  Co.;  paper  and  other 

boxes;  capital  §5,000. Standard  Toy  &  Game  Co.,  factory  to  be  in  Plymouth. Acety- 
lene Engineering  Co.,  acetylene  apparatus;  capital  §150,000. Suffolk  Lumber  Co.;  cap- 
ital §10,000. 

tVorklngrmeii's  Benefits.  In  October,  the  Willard  Y.  Settlement,  a  home  for  work- 
ing girls,  enlarged  its  quarters,  adding  a  third  house  in  which  a  hall  for  social  gatherings 
and  a  manual  training  school  for  children  were  to  be  equijjped,  in  addition  to  the  sleeping 

rooms. Report  of  tlie  Women's  Industrial  and  Educational  Union  on  the  work  for  adult 

blind  showed  that  during  the  past  year  130  adult  blind  in  50  cities  and  towns  in  this  State 
had  received  instruction  in  their  homes;  this  work  was  undertaken  to  assist  persons  who, 

being  over  19  years  of  age,  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Perkins  Institution. With  the 

Bootblacks  League  as  a  nucleus,  a  Boys  Industrial  League  was  established  to  promote  the 
industrial,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  its  members  who  are  boys  between 
14  and  21  years  old;  for  facility  in  reaching  the  boys,  the  City  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
the  North  End,  South  End,  West  End,  and  South  Boston;  the  League  is  managed  by  a 

board  of  directors  of  80  members  in  addition  to  the  officers  and  executive  board. A 

local  caterer  furnished  homes  for  the  three  employes  who  had  served  him  for  the  longest 
term ;  these  homes  were  in  a  remodeled  apartment  house  and  were  to  be  held  entirely  free 

of  expense  as  long  as  the  men  retained  their  employment. Hale  House,  an  institution 

for  work  among  boys,  enlarged  its  quarters  by  the  addition  of  a  remodeled  dwelling-house 

adjoining  the  club  rooms. Franklin  Square  House*  was  formally  opened,  after  trial 

of  four  months. 

November.  Work  of  the  Tyler  Street  Gymnasium,  under  the  charge  of  the  bath  depart- 
ment of  the  City,  was  extended  so  as  to  provide  free  classes  for  women  twice  each  week. 
Hellenic  Philanthropic  Society,  in  addition  to  its  free  reading  rooms  for  Greeks,  estab- 
lished evening  classes  to  teach  English  as  a  means  of  assisting  Greek  inuuigrants  to  earn  a 

living  and  to  prepare  them  to  receive  further  education  if  desired. The  Young  Travelers' 

Aid  Society  reijorted  that  1,.508  women  and  girls  had  been  assisted  through  the  matrons  in 
the  North  and  South  Union  Stations  during  the  past  year,  the  expense  for  the  work  being 

about  §1,420. In  connection  with  the  North  Beunet  Street  Industrial  School,  a  cooking 

department  for  boys  was  established,  instruction  being  given  in  all  kinds  of  plain  cooking 
and  a  special  feature  being  made  of  camp  cooking.    The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 

*  See  page  72,  Labor  Chronology,  1902. 
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School  was  established  in  September,  190-2,  and  offers  evening  classes  to  the  young  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  branches  taught  being  sloyd  work,  printing,  cooking,  basket  work, 
clay  modeling,  leather  work,  drawing,  and  music;  gymnasium  work  and  games  are  also 
given  a  regular  place  in  the  plan  of  the  school. Free  Thanksgiving  dinners  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Boston  Industrial  Home,  Salvation  Army,  about  4,000  persons.  City  Mission- 
aries, about  4,000  people,  and  other  institutions. New  England  Department  of  the  Church 

Temperance  Society  established  coffee  rooms  on  Cambridge  Street  with  free  reading,  pool, 
and  billiard  rooms  for  the  use  of  patrons. 

December.    Wholesale  Employes  Benefit  Association  was  organized  to  provide  a  benefit 

fund  for  members  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability. About  600  newsboys  were  given  a 

dinner  and  entertainment  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Journal. Between  .3,000  and 

4,000  employes  of  Jordan,  Marsh  Co.  were  given  a  Christmas  present  of  a  sum  of  money, 
the  amounts  varying  according  to  position  and  length  of  service. 

Jannnry.    Employes  of  Estabrook  &  Eaton  and  William  H.  Brine  &  Co.  were  given  a 

sum  of  money  as  a  New  Year's  gift  in  appreciation  of  faithful  service. A  bill  was  intro- 

■duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  that  the  city  of  Boston  be  allowed  to 
pension  laborers  65  years  of  age  or  over  (60  years  or  over  for  veterans  of  the  Civil  or 
Spanish  War)  who  have  been  in  the  emploj"  of  the  city  at  least  -20  j'ears,  the  amount  of  the 

pension  to  be  one-half  the  rate  of  wages  a  year,  earned  at  the  time  employment  ceased. 

New  building  of  the  South  End  House  Association*  was  formally  opened. Appeal  of 

the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  funds  to  aid  in  establishing  model  schools  in 
^Georgia  met  with  generous  response  from  individual  clubs,  the  plan  being  part  of  the  cam- 
paign  against  child  labor. 

February.  Legislative  committee  on  Federal  Relations  held  hearing  on  resolutions  in- 
•dorslng  a  lull  which  was  pending  before  Congress,  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  the 

■widows  and  children  of  men  whose  lives  are  lost  in  the  life-saving  service. Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  Institute  was  organized  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  provide  pensions  in  cases  of  permanent  disability  for  any  cause. 

The  Salvation  Army  reported  that  by  a  bequest  of  85,000  the  fund  for  its  proposed 

■"  People's  Palace  "  had  been  increased  to  $24,000,  about  $.50,000  being  necessary  in  order  to 
begin  work. 

March.  Hearing  was  held  by  the  Joint  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Legislature  upon  a 
"bill  proposing  a  system  of  profit  sharing  by  division  of  extra  earnings  of  a  corporation 

■between  its  employes  and  stockholders,  and  establishment  of  an  industrial  court. Legal 

Protective  League,  to  assist  wage-earners  in  protecting  their  legal  rights,  was  formed  by 
Central  Labor  Union. The  first  annual  report  of  the  Franklin  Square  House  Corpora- 
tion sfcited  that  funds  had  been  increased  by  about  $2,0.50  since  the  opening  of  the  house  in 
July,  1902,  and  that  695  permanent  guests  and  712  transient  guests  had  been  accommodated 
during  the  same  period. 

April.  A  tenement-house  commission  of  seven  members  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to 
Investigate  tenement-house  conditions  and  recommend  changes  for  their  improvement,  the 
members  of  the  commission  serving  gratuitously. Joint  hearing  was  held  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  on  labor  and  education  on  a  bill  asking  for  an  investigation  as  to  the 

rfeasibility  of  establishing  schools  of  shoemaking;  bill  was  finally  defeated. Walworth 

Mfg.  Co.  gave  each  employe  $5  in  gold,  as  an  Easter  gift. As  pai-t  of  the  movement  for 

the  extended  use  of  schoolhouses,  a  series  of  free  Sunday  concerts  was  given  in  the  Han- 
cock  School. 

June.  Management  of  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital  reported  that  $11,000  had  been 
raised  toward  the  new  hospital  boat  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work. 

August.  Household  Aid  Co.  opened  its  residence  and  training  school  for  domestic 
workers. t 

September.  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  placed  the  services  of  the  company's  attorneys 
at  the  disposal  of  its  employes,  in  their  personal  affairs,  free  of  all  charges. 

Bralntree. 

Wages  and  Hoars  of  liabor.  In  August,  Hatch  &  Grinnell  adopted  piece  work 
system  and  established  new  price  lists  increasing  wages  for  about  50  employes,  granting 
32  cents  for  two  dozen  pairs  for  edgetrimming  and  24  cents  for  edgesetting;  matter  was 
adjusted  through  State  Board. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  October,  40  acres  of  land,  with  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
frontage  on  Fore  River,  were  bought  by  American  Tube  Co.  of  Somerville,  for  erection  of 

*  See  page  75,  Labor  Chronology,  1902.  f  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  page  206. 
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new  factory,  to  which  company  will  remove  business. Plant  of  John  K.  Trott  Co.  (which 

discontinued  business  in  May)  purchased  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Cogswell,  and  called  the  Nor- 
folk Mfg.  Co.;  manufacturing  started.  November.  Rice  &  Hutchins,  shoes,  Ijegan  exca- 
vations for  new  factory,  building  to  be  203  x  50,  four  stories,  cost  $30,000. 

Brldgewater. 

strikes  and  Iioekonts.  In  January,  edgesetters  employed  by  W.  H.  McElwain  Co. 
struck  against  discharge  of  man ;  three  days  later  places  were  filled ;  strikers  were  members 
of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

Trades  Unions.  In  January,  about  400  employes  of  W.  II.  McElwain  Co.  organized 
as  Mixed  Union  No.  3.57,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  in  February,  were  notified  that  firm  would  not 
adopt  union  stamp  or  otherwise  recognize  the  union. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  October,  Henry  J.  Miller's  Sons,  tack  manufacturers,  en- 
larged equipment  by  adding  entire  plant  of  Benson  Mfg.  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently 
purchased.  December.  E.W.White  sold  tack-making  business  to  Geo.  A.Bryant.  May. 
Perkins  Foundry,  tack  manufacturing  plant,  leased  to  H.  A.  Goss  of  Whitman. 

BROCKTON. 

Striices  and  liockonts.  In  January,  20  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters,  em- 
ployed by  contractor  J.  A.  Jackson,  struck  against  employment  of  three  non-union  tile 
layers;  on  the  following  day,  strikers  returned  to  work,  non-union  men  having  left. 

Februanj.  The  Geo.  G.  Snow  Co.  was  affected  by  strike,  27  edge  setters  and  trimmers- 
going  out  on  account  of  grievance  against  foreman ;  one  week  later  factory  was  closed 
down  and  idleness  was  enforced  upon  850  employes;  two  weeks  from  beginning  of  strike, 
foreman  was  displaced  and  strikers  returned  to  work;  Edge  Trimmers  and  Setters  Union 
No.  118  involved. Die  Makers  Union  presented  agreement  to  local  die  companies  de- 
manding eight-hour  day;  to  prevent  strike,  three  firms  ordered  a  lockout,  involving  31  die 
makers ;  after  one  week  shops  reopened  for  men  who  would  work  nine  hours  a  day ;  a  week 
later  strike  was  ordered  by  Cutting  Die  Makers  Union  No.  10355  and  indorsed  by  the  C.  L.  U. ; 
one  month  from  beginning  of  dispute,  men  returned  to  work  upon  compromise  —  nine  hours 
to  constitute  a  working-da j-  until  May  1,  and  .50  hours  a  week  fi-om  May  1  to  October  1. 

March.  Employes  of  Crafts  &  Harrington,  to  the  number  of  175,  struck  for  nine-hour 
day,  union  scale  of  wages,  and  reinstatement  of  four  discharged  men;  one  week  later  men 

returned  to  work,  demands  being  practically  granted;  Cutters  Union  No.  35  involved. 

Thirty  lifting  cutters  employed  by  Inkley,  Johnson,  *  Co.  went  out,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing over  wages;  returned  to  work  one  week  later,  firm  promising  better  material  for 

men  to  work  upon,  so  that  wages  could  be  kept  up  to  standard. The  strike  of  bricklayers 

and  plasterers  which  was  inaugurated  September  2, 1902,  was  declared  off  by  Bricklayers 
and  Plasterers  Union  No.  5;  men  were  granted  their  demand  of  50  cents  a  day  increase  in 

wages. About  500  members  of  the  Joint  Shoe  Council,  employed  by  the  Fred  F.  Field 

Co.  and  Packard  &  Field,  struck  to  enforce  new  price  lists;  on  June  6,  strike  was  declared 
off  by  unions;  emploj'es  returned  under  same  conditions  as  formerly  existed. 

April.  Employes  of  Field  Bros.  &  Gross  Co.,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  went  out  in 
sympathy  with  other  shoe  factory  operatives  who  struck  to  enforce  union  schedule;  on 
June  6,  strike  was  declared  off,  nothing  having  been  gained;  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  involved. 

May,  General  strike  of  carpenters,  involving  about  250,  was  waged  against  master 
builders  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  day;  in  two  weeks 
demands  were  granted;  Carpenters  Union  No.  624  involved. 

Atigust.  Cutters  employed  by  Chas.  A.  Eaton  Co.  struck  against  employment  of  non- 
union men  and  controversy  over  back  pay;  men  joined  the  union  and  back  pay  was  guar- 
anteed ;  Cutters  Union  No.  35  involved. 

September.  Ten  carjjeuters  in  the  employ  of  Irving  Bros.,  contractors,  struck  alleging 
Tiolation  of  firm's  agreement  with  union;  Carpenters  Union  No.  624  involved;  pending. 

IVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  agitation  was  made  by  journeymen  bar- 
bers in  favor  of  having  shops  close  at  11  P.M.  instead  of  11.30  P.M.  on  Saturdays,  and  at  12  M. 
Instead  of  12.30  p.m.  on  Mondays. 

November.  Steamfitters  were  granted  new  schedule  of  $3  a  day  for  first-class  men  and 
$2.75  for  others. New  price  list  of  Cutters  Union  No.  35  was  presented  to  local  manu- 
facturers and  witliin  two  months  was  generally  accepted;  price  list  follows:  Sorters, 
special  cutters,  $3  a  day;  all  outside  cutters,  $2.75;  topping  cutters,  $2.50;  lining  cutting, 
cloth,  $2.75;  leather  linings  and  gore  cutters,  $2.50;  skiving,  vamps  and  tops,  $2.50;  skiv- 
ing, trimmings,  $2.25;  dicing  out  cloth  on  machine,  $2.75;  crimping,  $2.50;  throating 
vamps,  $2. .50;  marking  linings,  $2;  putting  up  linings,  $2.25;  matching  up  work,  $2.25; 
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pinking  and  punching-,  $2.25;  cutting  trimmings,  S2;  dieing  out  on  block,  first  thx-ee 
months,  $1;  dieing  out  on  block,  first  six  mouths,  81.25;  dieing  out  on  block,  first  nine 
months,  §1.50;  dieing  out  on  block,  after  one  year,  $2;  also,  no  boy  shall  work  for  less 

than  $1  a  day. In  accordance  with  decision  of  the  State  Board,  Condon  Bros.  &  Co. 

granted  increase  to  treers,  new  prices  ranging  from  22  to  43  cents  for  two  dozen  pairs. 

Complaint  of  unjust  fining  was  made  by  lasters  employed  by  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.; 
settled  through  State  Board,  opinion  of  the  Board  being  that  decision  as  to  quality  of  work 
must  rest  with  the  employer;  company  also  readjusted  prices  for  stitchers. Journey- 
men barbers  were  granted  their  petition  that  the  regular  Monday  half-holiday  be  discon- 
tinued until  June  1,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  afternoon  for  closing  in  each  shop  should 

be  arranged  at  the  convenience  of  employers  and  journeymen. Chas.  A.  Eaton  Co.,  on 

recommendation  of  State  Board,  adopted  new  price  list  for  pullers-over  and  operators  of 

Consolidated  Hand  Method  lasting  machines. Petition  of  some  employes  in  sole  cutting 

department  of  R.  B.  Grover  &  Co.  for  increase  in  wages  was  referred  to  State  Board; 
advance  was  not  recommended  by  the  Board. 

December.    Old  Colony  Rand  Co.  granted  nine-hour  day. R.  B.  Grover  &  Co.  granted 

demand  of  edge  trimmers  for  increase  in  wages  on  account  of  change  in  method  of  work; 
new  price,  32  cents  for  a  dozen  pairs,  was  established  through  State  Board. 

January.    United  Die  Co.  adopted  nine-hour  day  for  all  employes. Chas.  A.Eaton 

Co.  granted  increase  of  Vi  cent  a  pair  for  lasters  on  Consolidated  Hand  Method  lasting 
machines  in  Factory  No.  2,  the  advance  amounting  to  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day;  referred 
demand  of  Finishers  Union  Xo.  37  for  increase  in  wages  to  State  Board;  in  March,  in- 
creased wages  for  finishers. Lasters  Union  Xo.  192  presented  new  price  list  to  shoe 

factories;  accepted  by  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.  and  F.  B.  Keith  Co. Wages  of  lasters  were 

increased  Va  cent  a  pair  by  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.  and  34  cent  by  Howard  &  Foster;  slight 

advance  was  granted  by  C.  S.  Marshall  and  Kelley-Evans  Co. Bakery  Wagon  Drivers 

Union  No.  272  established  agreement  with  employers  in  Brockton  and  vicinity  granting 

minimum  wage  of  $15  a  week. Team  Drivers  Union  notified  coal  dealers  that  members 

of  the  union  had  been  instructed  not  to  work  overtime. Die  makers  in  the  employ  of 

Duprey  &  Son  were  granted  nine-hour  day. Demand  of  Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  Ill 

was  granted  for  new  schedule  establishing  10-hour  daj',  S15  minimum  wage  a  week  of  six 
days,  30  cents  an  hour  overtime,  no  deduction  to  be  made  for  time  lost  on  account  of  holi- 
days or  shut-downs. 

February.  Retail  clothing  dealers  agreed  to  close  stores  on  all  evenings  except  Satur- 
days and  Wednesdays. Controversy  regarding  wages  was  referred  to  State  Board  by 

manufacturers  and  Sole  Leather  Workers  L'nion  No.  74. Demand  was  made  by  Cutting 

Die  Makers  LTnion  No.  10355  foreight-hour  day  without  change  in  wages;  granted  in  March 

by  Duprey  &  Son;  strike  ensued  against  other  firms. M.  A.  Packard  Co.  signed  new 

price  lists  presented  by  Lasters  Union  No.  192. 

March.    Wages  of  painters  and  paper  hangers  were  increased  10  per  cent. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  Union  No.  248  submitted  demand  for  S3. 25  a  day  for  journeymen  and  $2.50 
for  helpers;  in  April,  compromised  on  $3  for  journeymen  and  $2.75  and  $2.50  for  helpers, 

to  take  effect  May  1. Master  Builders  Association  increased  wages  of  electrical  workers 

about  20  per  cent,  giving  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  day  for  journeymen  and  $2.25  for  helpers, 

to  take  effect  April  1. Bakers  Union  No.  180  notified  employers  that  after  September  21, 

1903,  no  night  work  would  be  done  by  members  nor  any  work  earlier  than  seven  a.m. 

Retail  grocery  and  provision  clerks  began  agitation  to  have  stores  close  all  evenings,  ex- 
cept Saturday,  during  the  summer;  reported  that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  had  increased 

wages  of  clerks  so  as  to  make  S12  the  minimum  weekly  wage. W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 

granted  demand  of  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  47  for  new  scale  equalizing  wages  for 
day  and  night  work  so  as  to  give  $2.25  a  day  or  night;  advance  amounted  to  from  75  cents 

to  $1.75  a  week. Blacksmiths  Union  No.  216  presented  new  wage  schedule  providing 

$3.50  a  day  for  foremen,  S3  for  firemen,  $2.75  for  firemen  and  floormen,  and  $2. .50  for  floor- 
men;  in  May,  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made,  the  advance  to  remain  in  force  until  July 
1,  1904;  40  men  affected. New  price  list  of  Lasters  Union  No.  192  was  accepted  by- 
Stacy,  Adams,  &  Co. Carpenters  Union  No.  624  presented  demand  for  flat  scale  of  $3 

for  eight  hours  a  day. Laird- Prior  Co.  granted  nine-hour  day  without  change  in  wages. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  readjusted  prices  for  sole  leather  workers,  in  accordance  with 

recommendation  of  State  Board. 

Ai)ril.  Agreement  was  reached  by  master  plumbers  and  Plumbers  Union  No.  276  grant- 
ing $3.50  for  an  eight-hour  day,  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day. Chas.  A.  Eaton  Co.  and 

Lasters  Union  No.  192  agreed  to  submit  new  price  list  to  decision  of  State  Board. De- 
mand of  team  drivers  for  increase  in  wages  was  granted  by  E.  L.  Bonney,  box  manufac- 
turer. 
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May.  New  schedule  allowing  $2.65  a  clay  for  masons'  tenders  went  into  effect. Nine- 
hour  day  was  granted  by  Empire,  Union  Hand,  and  White  Star  laundries,  through  efforts 

of  Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  64. Demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  624  for  $3  a  day 

for  first-class  men  and  $2.75  for  second-class  men  was  granted  by  19  employers;  strike 

ensued  against  others. Demand  of  Steamfltters  Union  No.  316  for  new  wage  scale  of 

$3.25  and  $2.75  a  day  was  granted. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  103  pre- 
sented demand  for  eight-hour  day,  to  affect  six  shops  employing  about  35  men;  granted 

in  June. Order  was  passed  in  City  Council  making  $2.25  uniform  daily  wage  for  city 

laborers. Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.  voluntarily  granted  Saturday  half-holiday  for  June,  July, 

and  August. Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  238  readjusted  schedule  of  hours  so  as  to 

allow  members  to  work  until  noon  on  a  holiday  falling  upon  Saturday  and  until  11  p.m.  the 
preceding  day. 

June.    Building  Laborers  Union  No.  132  prepared  demand  for  uniform  wage  of  $2.25  a 

day,  as  given  on  city  work. New  price  list  for  lasters  increasing  wages  %  cent  to  2y2 

cents  a  pair  was  adopted  by  Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association,  and  put  in  force 

in  the  factory  of  Churchill  &  Alden. Wages  of  nearly  200  team  drivers  were  increased 

from  $2  to  $2.25  a  day  through  efforts  of  Team  Drivers  Unions. Dry  Goods  Clerks 

Union  No.  605  established  new  agreement  allowing  clerks  half-holiday  on  Tuesdays  from 
July  7  to  September  22,  stores  to  open  at  8.30  a.m.  and  to  close  on  Wednesday  at  nine  p.m. 
and  Saturday  at  10  p.m.,  closing  time  during  Christmas  week  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 

the  employers. Controversy  regarding  price  lists,  increasing  wages  25  cents  a  day  for 

about  1,500  cutters,  was  referred  to  State  Board;  in  July,  Board  rendered  decision  provid- 
ing increase  in  wages  on  soiue  grades  and  decrease  on  others,  back  pay  equal  to  the  in- 
creases to  be  given  for  the  time  elapsing  from  the  temporary  acceptance  of  the  lists  by 
manufacturers,  in  February,  to  date  of  Board's  decision;  manufacturers  demanded  reim- 
bursement from  the  union  in  cases  where  they  had  been  paying  rates  higher  tlian  those 

established  by  the  Board. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  358  received  report 

that  more  than  two-thirds  of  local  dealers  had  signed  schedule  providing  that  stoi-es  be 
closed  at  six  p.m.  all  days  except  Saturday;  later,  on  account  of  failure  to  make  the  move- 
ment general,  these  dealers  were  released  from  the  agreement,  and,  in  July,  some  employers 
adopted  Tuesday  half-holidaj-,  to  be  in  force  until  October  1. 

Jiily.  Controversj'  between  11  shoe  manufacturers  and  their  cutting-department  em- 
ployes regarding  prices  was  settled  through  State  Board,  the  new  rates  ranging  from  $2 

to  S3  a  day  for  various  classes  of  work,  an  Increase  on  most  grades. Empire  Shoe  Co. 

readjusted  wages  for  lasters  as  recommended  by  State  Board. Tampers  Union  No.  256 

entered  into  agreement  with  Chas.  A.  Eaton  Co.  readjusting  wages;  increases  were  granted 

on  two  grades  of  vamping. Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union  No.  327  presented 

price  lists  providing  increase  in  wages  for  waiters,  cooks,  and  kitchen  help  in  restaurants 
and  hotels. 

August.    New  price  list  for  lasters  was  introduced  In  factory  of  J.  E.  Tibbetts. W. 

L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  referred  complaint  of  employes  in  channeling  department  regarding 
wages  to  State  Board;  decision  rendered  in  favor  of  the  firm. Churchill  &,  Alden  in- 
creased w.ages  of  all  employes  in  stitching  department. Stitchers  Union  No.  44  voteil  to 

enforce  nine-hour  day  in  all  factories;  rescinded  vote  which  had  allowed  certain  manufac- 
turers to  run  10  hours  on  rush  work. Cutters  Union  No.  35  began  agitation  to  establish 

wage  rate  of  $3  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  cutters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Wages  of  about  40  lasters  employed  by  Thompson  Bros,  were  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  held  annual  convention  last- 
ing four  days;  received  report  that  seven  central  labor  unions  and  49  local  unions  had 
become  affiliated  during  the  year  making  a  total  of  21  central  labor  unions  and  193  locals, 
about  16,000  members  being  represented;  reported  that  generous  response  had  been  made 
by  local  unions  to  call  of  State  Branch  for  financial  assistance  for  striking  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania;  adopted  recommendation  that  all  local  unions  should  affiliate  with  State 
Branch;  instructed  executive  committee  to  make  special  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  which 
should  define  the  rights  of  persons  engaged  in  labor  disputes  and  protect  the  rights  of 
organized  labor  in  the  courts  of  equity;  passed  resolutions  urging  local  unions  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  legal  proceedings  against  striking 

brewery  workmen  of  Boston. Through  efforts  of  C.  L.  U.,  the  30  die  workers  employed 

in  local  factories  organized  as  Cutting  Die  Makers  Union  No.  103.i5,  A.  F.  of  L. Charter 

of  Laborers  Protective  Union  No.  9105  was  revoked  by  A.  F.  of  L.  because  union  refused 
to  transfer  some  members  to  Team  Drivers  Union  in  accordance  with  decision  of  State 
Board;  in  January,  about  55  members  were  transferred  to  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  286 

and,  in  May,  charter  was  restored. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union 

No.  296  established  fund  from  which  to  pay  benefits  of  $5  a  week  for  five  weeks  in  cases  of 
accident  or  sickness. 
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Xovember.  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  132  received  report  that  three  conti-actors  had 
accepted  union  agreement;  all  other  employers  were  declared  unfair  on  account  of  strike 

of  members  of  the  union. Demand  of  Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  180  that  union 

stamp  he  placed  upon  bread  was  granted  by  all  master  bakers. Union  of  candy  makers 

and  packers  was  organized  with  55  members;  charter  granted  as  Union  Xo.  266,  Journey- 
men Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union  of  America. Independent  Union 

of  Edge  Setters  and  Trimmers  considered  question  of  joining  B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  voted  not  to 
affiliate. 

December.  Union  stamp  contract  with  W.  L.  Douglas  Co.  was  renewed  by  general  presi- 
dent of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  5  was  granted  permission 

by  international  union  to  solicit  aid  fi-om  other  locals  for  members  who  had  been  on  strike 

since  September  1. Stitchers  Union  No.  44  indorsed  button  of  the  Newsboys  Protective 

Union;  voted  to  patronize  only  such  retail  clerks  as  could  show  union  card;  indorsed 
movement  for  national  eight-hour  law;  voted  to  make  an  effort  to  have  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  State  Board  increased,  this  being  for  the  interest  of  union  men  who  are  called 
upon  as  experts  in  investigations  conducted  by  the  Board. 

January.  Cutters  Union  No.  35  issued  order  that  no  member  should  cut  more  than  85 
pairs  of  shoes  in  nine-hour  day;  a  few  days  later,  rescinded  the  order,  thereby  averting 

controversy  with  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association. Hand  turn  workmen  organized 

temporarily  as  branch  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin;  action  was  taken  as 
means  of  obtaining  funds  remaining  to  the  credit  of  a  branch  formerly  in  existence  in 

Brockton,  which  had  disbanded  in  ISSO. Building  Trades  Council  made  plans  for 

organization  of  permanent  board  of  arbitration  to  act  with  similar  board  fi'om  Master 
Builders  Association  in  settling  trade  disputes;   submitted  proposition  to  11  affiliated 

unions  for  referendum  vote. Last  Makers  Union  No.  9269,  A.  F.  of  L.,  increased  dues  so 

as  to  establish  sick  and  death  benefits. Donations  were  granted  striking  carriage  work- 
ers of  Amesbury  by  Finishers  Union  No.  37,  Cutlers  Union  No.  35,  and  Painters,  Decora- 
tors, and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  296. Blacksmiths  Union  No.  216  reported  that 

emyloyes  in  all  local  shops  had  affiHated. Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  .504  granted  union 

cards  to  shoe  and  clothing  dealers  employing  union  clerks;  in  February,  reported  that  all 
shoe  dealers  were  using  union  cards. Lewis  &  Patch,  manufacturers  of  blacking,  ap- 
plied for  union  stamp. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  Union  affiliated  with  State  Branch, 

A.  F.  of  L.;  indorsed  movement  to  establish  municipal  coal  yards. Central  Labor  Union 

declared  a  certain  biscuit  concern  unfair  and  gave  notice  that  similar  action  would  be  taken 
against  any  dealer  handling  goods  of  the  companj-;  in  May,  dealers  having  refu.sed  to  dis- 
continue sale  of  products,  C.  L.  U.  voted  to  remove  union  cards;  as  result  all  but  two 

dealers  granted  union's  demands. Carpenters  Union  No.  624  voted  to  ask  Joint  Shoe 

Council  to  require  firms  using  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp  to  employ  only  union  carpenters. 

Candy  Makers  and  Packers  Union  No.  266  granted  union  stamp  to  two  firms. Unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  organize  paper  box  makers. Geo.  G.  Snow  Co.  notified 

Lasters  Union  No.  192  that  contract  with  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  regarding  lasting 
woidd  be  discontinued  and  prices  and  other  conditions  would  be  settled  directly  with  the 

union. Mixed  Union  No.  38,  B  &  S.  W.  U.,  estabUshed  fund  for  payment  of  dues  of 

members  during  involuntary  idleness;  increased  sick  benefits. Newsboys  Protective 

Union  No.  9904,  A.  F.  of  L.,  began  agitation  to  have  licenses  required  for  boys. Build- 
ing Trades  Council  received  application  for  affiliation  from  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  643  of  Stoughton. 

February.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  296  voted  that  members 
should  use  only  union-made  tobacco,  action  being  taken  to  assist  National  Tobacco  Workers 

Union  in  struggle  against  the  tobacco  trust. Varapers  Uniou  No.  256  received  complaint 

that  non-union  vampers  were  being  employed  in  union  stamp  factories. Carpenters 

Union  No.  624  voted  that  after  May  1,  union  carpenters  should  refuse  to  work  under  non- 
union foremen;  received  request  from  South  Shore  Carpenters  District  Council  that  the 
union  co-operate  in  an  attempt  to  establish  uniform  hours  and  wages  throughout  the  sec- 
tion.  Cutting  Die  Workers  Union  No.  10355  petitioned  A.  F.  of  L.  that  national  union  of 

die  workers  be  estaljlished ;  petition  granted. Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  Union 

No.  64  voted  to  withdraw  union  label  from  laundry  because  of  alleged  violation  of  union 
agreement ;  manager  refused  to  surrender  label  and  matter  was  referred  to  executive  board 
of  national  union;  effort  was  made  to  obtain  injunction  restraining  firm  from  using  the 
label  and,  this  failing,  the  national  body  decided,  in  April,  that  the  label  should  be  with- 
drawn at  the  expiration  of  existing  contract,  June  1. Candy  Makers  and  Packers  Union 

No.  266  made  special  effort  to  have  all  members  of  the  trade  affiliate  so  that  union  label 

might  be  granted  all  employers. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No. 

296  began  attempt  to  complete  unionizing  of  carriage  painting  shops. Central  Labor 
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Union  indorsed  attitude  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  in  controTerey  with  K.  of  L.  in  Lynn;  received 
report  from  Newsboys  Protective  Union  Xo.  9904  that  membership  had  increased  beyond 

IQO. Elastic  Goring  Weavers  Union  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  workers  in  A  mesbury  and 

voted  $10  in  aid  of  the  strikers. Dressers  and  packers,  numbering  nearly  600,  were  organ- 
ized as  Union  No.  365,  B.  &  S.  W.  U. ;  members  had  been  aHiliated  with  Treers  Union  No.  36. 

Movement  was  begun  by  Carpenters  Union  No.  624  to  organize  carpenters  of  Plymouth 

and  vicinity. Stablemen's  Protective  Union  No.  10018  accepted  seven  new  members, 

thereby  completing  organization  of  livery  and  boarding  stables. Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  296  succeeded  in  unionizing  large  wholesale  firm  which  had 

been  for  some  time  on  the  unfair  list. Typographical  Union  No.  224  received  report 

that  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  had  been  granted  two  local  flrms;  also,  one 

in  Rockland  and  one  in  Stoughton. As  a  result  of  mass  meeting.  Sole  Leather  ^Yorker8 

Union  No.  74  received  nearly  400  applications  for  membership. Journeymen  Barbers 

Union  No.  238  reported  that  all  local  journeymen  were  members  of  the  union;  granted 

union  cards  to  all  employing  barbers  of  Stoughton. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  286  voted 

that  working  overtime  is  not  contrary  to  union  principles  liut  must  be  paid  for  as  double 
time;  voted  to  notify  Retail  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  358  that  only  one 
wholesale  provision  dealer  in  the  city  employed  union  team  drivers. 

March.    Steamfltters  Union  No.  316  voted  that  all  water  piping  should  be  done  by 

plumbers,  action  being  the  result  of  objections  raised  by  Plumbers  Union  No.  276. 

Stablemen's  Protective  Union  No.  10018  voted  to  affiliate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  358  indorsed  bill  pending  in  legislature  placing 
responsibility  for  sale  of  adulterated  goods  upon  employers,  clerks  to  be  entirely  exempt; 

withdrew  union  card  f  roiu  one  firm. Carpenters  Union  No.  627  voted  that  all  sheet  metal 

clapboarding  and  shingling  should  be  done  by  sheet  metal  workers;  instructed  members 

to  receive  lumber  from  such  teamsters  only  as  wear  teamsters  union  button. Movement 

was  begun  to  establish  district  council  for  painters,  decorators,  and  paper  hangers  in 

southeastern  part  of  the  State. Cutting  Die  Makers  Union  No.  10355  granted  union  label 

to  Duprey  &  Son;  received  report  that  strike  of  members  against  United  Die  Co.  had  been 
indorsed  by  C.  L.  U.;  received  linancial  aid  from  30  local  unions  in  amounts  ranging  from 

$5  to  If 50. Typographical  Union  No.  224  reported  that  membership  had  increased  over 

100  per  cent  during  past  year. Stitchers  Union  No.  44  reported  membership  of  2,700,  the 

largest  among  local  unions. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  granted  union  label  to  two 

local  firms. Mass  meetings  were  held  i)y  rough  rounders,  Goodyear  stitchers,  and 

welters,  to  protest  against  practice  of  fining  operatives  for  damaged  work. Division 

No.  235,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  of  America,  began  agita- 
tion to  establish  local  fund  from  which  to  pay  benefits  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident,  or 

death;  International  Association  pays  death  benefit  of  $75. Movement  was  begun  to 

organize  newspaper  writers. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  286  admitted  13  new  members, 

seven  joining  as  result  of  strike  recently  declared  by  union  against  wholesale  provision 
dealer;  instructed  drivers  of  coal  teams  not  to  work  before  eight  a.m.  or  after  five  p.m. 

Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  liills  pending  in  the  legislature  iiroviding  for  initiative 

and  referendum,  legalizing  picketing,  and  permitting  cities  and  towns  to  establish  fuel 
yards ;  received  complaint  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union  No.  327  that  seven  local 
employers  were  violating  agreement  under  which  union  cards  had  been  granted  them; 
Retail  Clerks  Union  reported  that  large  retail  dealer  had  accepted  union  agreement  and 

been  granted  union  card. Cutters  Union  No.  35  appointed  committee  to  oppose  effort 

to  amend  textile  school  law  so  as  to  provide  for  schools  of  shoemaking;  in  April,  received 
report  that  amendment  had  been  defeated. 

April.  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  504  received  application  for  union  cards  from  four 
jewelry  dealers;  granted  card  to  furniture  dealer. As  a  result  of  strike  in  local  fac- 
tories. Stitchers  Union  No.  44  received  60  new  members. Team  Drivers  Union  indorsed 

order  before  City  Council  providing  for  increase  from  $2  to  $2. .50  a  day  for  teamsters  on 
city  work. Cutters  L'nion  No.  35  appointed  committee  to  adjust  grievances  of  250  cut- 
ters employed  by  local  firm  over  alleged  unjust  fining. Central  Labor  Union  reported 

that  more  money  had  been  appropriated  during  past  year  for  advancement  of  union  label 
than  in  any  previous  year;  indorsed  attempt  of  Newsboys  Protective  Union  No.  9904  to 
establish  minimum   age  for  newsboys;  announced  that  memljership  included  55  local 

unions. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  358  received  report  that  movement 

to  have  stores  close  five  nights  each  week  had  been  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U.,  and  nearly  all 
local  unions,  also  officials  of  international  association;  in  June,  withdrew  union  cards 
from  certain  dealers  who  refused  to  grant  demand;  in  July,  after  continued  controversy, 
the  union  retracted  its  demand  for  live  nights  closing  and  released  dealers  who  had  signed 
the  agreement. 
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May.    Central  Labor  Union  was  notified  by  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Dealers  Association 

that  members  of  the  latter  organization  would  handle  only  union-made  goods  Cutters 

Union  Xo.  35  started  agitation  in  favor  of  pensioning  all  persons  55  years  of  age  who  are 
unable  to  earn  $400  annually  i)rovided  they  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 
years,  the  pensions  to  be  paid  from  the  national  or  State  treasuries.— ^—Cutting  Die  Makers 
Union  No.  10355  granted  use  of  union  label  to  three  firms;  strike  against  two  of  them  had 

recently  been  settled. Decision  was  rendered  by  State  Board  in  controversy  between 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.  and  Cutters  Union  No.  .35;  the  trouble  arose  from  complaint  of  the  union 
tliat  the  firm,  in  discharging  men,  had  discriminated  against  union  members,  therebj-  vio- 
lating contract  with  B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  decision  of  the  Board  favored  the  firm. Movement 

begun  by  Treers  Union  No.  36  for  the  establishment  of  a  shoemakers'  employment  bureau 

was  indorsed  by  12  loc<ils  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. Strike  of  textile  operatives  in  Lowell  was 

indorsed  by  nearly  all  local  unions  and  liberal  donations  made  for  support  of  strikers. 

About  300  heel  workers  orgauized  as  Union  No.  370,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  had  been  members  of 

Mixed  Union  No.  38. Stablemen's  Protective  Union  No.  10018  made  special  effort  to  have' 

•employes  in  city  stables  join  their  union. Attempt  was  made  to  amalgamate  three 

unions  of  retail  clerks  to  insure  concerted  action  in  establishing  hours  of  labor. .Journey- 
men Barbers  Union  No.  238  indorsed  bill  pending  in  the  legislature,  providing  for  licensing 

barbers. Heelers  Union  No.  370  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. At  request  of  union  shingle 

weavers,  C   L.  U.  instructed  carpenters  not  to  use  shingles  manufactured  by  unfair  firm. 

South  Shore  District  Council  of  Carpenters  was  formed  by  Carpenters  Union  No.  624, 

and  unions  of  Braintree,  Cohasset,  Hingham,  Rockland,  and  Weymouth. 

June.  Cai-penters  Union  No.  624  received  strike  allowance  from  the  national  brother- 
hood for  members  who  struck  in  May  for  demands  sanctioned  by  the  national  body; 
allowance  is  $6  a  week. Lasters  Union  No.  192  appropriated  §100  for  assistance  of  strik- 
ing shoe  workers  of  Exeter,  N.  H. About  150  women  formed  temporary  organization 

as  Women's  Label  League. Sole  Leather  Workers  Union  No.  74  and  Treers  Union  No. 

36  indorsed  proposed  amendment  to  constitution  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  providing  for  right  of 

local  union  to  appeal  from  decision  of  general  executive  board. Tack  makers  employed 

in  four  local  factories  organized  as  Tack  Makers  Federal  Union  No.  11029;  charter  received 

in  September. Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  Ill  considered  advisability  of  establishing 

sick  bcueflt  fund  for  memljers,  benefits  to  be  about  $5, a  week. Allied  Printing  Trades 

Council  granted  union  label  to  local  firm  and  to  one  firm  in  Stoughton;  appointed  investi- 
gation committee  to  act  with  similar  committee  from  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  on  complaint  that  labels 

on  boxes  used  by  certain  local  firms  had  been  printed  in  non-union  offices. Last  Makers 

Union  No.  9269  reported  that  membership  included  nearly  all  persons  employed  at  the  trade 

in  Brockton  and  vicinity. Machinists  Lodge  No.  176  began  agitation  in  favor  of  a  union 

label  for  the  trade. Carpenters  Union  No.  624  received  application  from  local  firm  for 

use  of  union  label;  in  September,  application  was  granted;  this  was  first  local  firm  to  use 

carpenters'  label. Journeymen  'Barbers  Union  No.  238  refused  to  consider  demand  of 

employers  that  shops  open  on  July  4. Sole  Leather  Workers  Union  No.  74  appropriated 

$200  in  aid  of  the  Galvin  Emergency  Hospital;  $100  for  same  purpose  was  appropriated  by 

Stitchers  Union  No.  44  and  smaller  sums  were  donated  by  other  unions. Musicians 

Union  No.  138  received  notice  frona  American  Federation  of  Musicians  that  recent  national 
convention  had  voted  to  debar  employes  in  the  postal  service  from  membership  in  musi- 
cians unions. 

July.  Central  Labor  Union  voted  to  return  union  card  to  retail  provision  dealer,  con- 
troversy with  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  358  having  been  settled;  voted  not  to  return  cards 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  other  dealers  until  sale  of  certain  non-union  products 
had  been  discontinued;  voted  to  support  local  cigar  manufacturer  and  to  use  all  influence 
to  discourage  sale  of  non-union  cigars  and  tobacco;  received  complaints  from  union  car- 
penters and  masons  that  repairs  on  fire  stations  were  being  made  by  permanent  members 
of  the  Fire  Department. Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  ISO  received  notice  from  in- 
ternational union  that  effort  would  be  made  to  unite  all  bakers,  candy  makers,  bakery 

salesmen,  and  bakery  wagon  drivers  in  one  union. Quarterly  convention  of  State 

Branch  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers  International  Union  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
nine  cities;  voted  to  renew  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  to  establish  commission  for  the 

examining  and  licensing  of  barbers;  reported  that  such  laws  are  in  force  in  10  States. 

Movement  was  made  by  cloth  lining  cutters  to  withdraw  from  Cutters  Union  No.  35  and 

eslaljlish  new  local  under  B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  later,  voted  to  postpone  action. Stitchers 

Union  No.  44  voted  that  after  July  25,  no  member  should  work  overtime,  except  under 

special  agreement  existing  with  one  firm. Stamp  of  Cutting  Die  3Iakers  Union  No. 

10355  was  delivered  to  three  firms  to  whom  it  had  been  granted. Journeymen  Bakers 

Union  No.  180  refused  to  indorse  resolutions  presented  by  C.  L.  U.  favoring  use  of  union 
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label  yeast;  voted  to  apply  to  international  officers  for  instrnctions,  the  local  union  prefer- 
ring to  use  unlabeled  yeast  so  long  as  it  liad  not  been  declared  unfair;  action  was  indorsed 
by  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  Union;  in  August,  Union  No.  180  was  suspended  from  C.  L.  U. 

on  charge  of  having  discriminated  against  union  product. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers 

Union  and  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  G4  began  united  effort  to  dissuade 
local  trade  union  unionists  from  patronizing  non-union  laundries. 

August.  Division  No.  '235,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes, 
voted  to  investigate  complaints  that  employes  of  local  street  railway  company  were  being 
discharged  without  just  cause;  later,  demand  that  men  be  reinstated  was  granted  by  the 
company;  as  result  of  agitation  begun  in  March,  relief  association  was  formed  to  provide 
benefits  for  members  of  the  union  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident. 

September.  Tobacco  dealer  petitioned  for  injunction  to  restrain  C.  L.  U.  from  injuring 
his  business  by  intercepting  or  intimidating  customers;  C.  L.  U.  had  placed  this  dealer  and 
two  retail  grocers  on  unfair  list,  and  had  appointed  committee  to  distribute  cards  urging 

all  unionists  and  their  friends  to  refrain  from  trading  with  unfair  dealers. Carpenters 

Union  No.  6'24  imposed  fine  upon  nine  members  who  had  returned  to  work  for  local  firm 
which  the  union  had  declared  unfair;  men  to  pay  flues  within  30  days,  under  penalty  of 

expulsion;  notified  C.  L.  U.  and  B.  T.  C.that  firm  had  been  placed  on  unfair  list. Shoe 

repairers  organized  as  Union  No.  393,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  with  32  charter  members;  afliliated 
with  C.  L.  U. 

Joint  Shoe  Council.  In  October,  Joint  Shoe  Council  granted  auxiliary  stamp  of 
B.  &  S.  W.  U.  to  manufacturer  of  shoe  findings.  November.  Nesmith-Roarty  Shoe  Co. 
granted  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp,  all  employes  having  joined  the  unions.  January.  Granted 
auxiliary  stamp  to  two  findings  manufacturers;  received  eight  applications  for  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 
stamp  wliich  were  granted  provisionally  during  February,  the  Council  imposing  fines  on 
account  of  employes  who  had  acted  as  strike  breakers  and  who  were,  consequently,  not 
eligil)le  to  membership  in  B.  &.  S.  W.  U.  e.xcept  upon  payment  of  fines;  tour  other  appli- 
cations were  granted  on  same  conditions;  in  March,  seven  of  the  12  firms  concerned  paid 
the  fines  in  beiialf  of  their  employes  under  protest,  and  stamps  were  delivered;  appealed 
to  general  executive  board  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  for  release  from  the  fines  in  30  cases,  the 
amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  S500.  Fehruary.  Reported  that  21  local  firms  were  using 
B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp,  beside  the  12  whose  applications  were  under  consideration. Re- 
ceived newly  organized  Dressers  and  I'ackers  Union  No.  365  into  affiliation.  March. 
Reported  tiiat  membership  of  local  unions  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  had  increased  to  about  15,000. 
Granted  union  stamp  to  two  firms.  April.  Granted  auxiliary  stamp  to  three  find- 
ings manufacturers;  indorsed  efforts  of  Last  Makers  Union  No.  9269  to  have  only  union 
label  lasts  used  by  manufacturers  having  use  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp;  indorsed  strike  of 
textile  workers  in  Lowell.  June.  Proposition  was  received  from  Brockton  Manufac- 
turers Association  for  standard  price  lists  on  cheap  Goodyear  work;  plan  had  been  under 
consideration  for  months;  matter  was  referred  to  affiliated  unions  for  action;  in  August, 
unions  voted  not  to  accept  the  lists;  upon  protest  of  Manufacturers  Association,  committee 
was  appointed  Ijy  the  Council  to  act  with  committee  of  manufacturers  in  investigating  the 
question  more  fully.  September.  Received  complaint  of  Lasters  Union  No.  192  that  the 
union's  agreement  with  Chas.  A.  Eaton  Co.  governing  distribution  of  work  had  been  violated 
by  the  firm. 

Industrial  Clianges.    In  October,  Chas.  Patterson  withdrew  from  Geo.  W.  Bailey 

&  Co.,  shoe  findings.        November.    Brockton  Webbing  Co.  completed  new  fa(;tory. 

Lyons  &  Moynihan  bought  business  of  Union  Shoe  Co.  to  manufacture  shoes;  In  May, 

completed  new  equipment  with  Duplessis  system  of  machinery. Emery  Leather  Co., 

cut  soles  and  shoe  findings,  succeeded  John  L.  Emery. Campello  Box  Co.  incorpo- 
rated; capital  stock  $100,000. E.  E.Taylor  &  Co.  began  work  on  storehouse,  50  x  35. 

December.    C.  W.  Evans  withdrew  from  Kelley,  Evans  &  Co. H.  M.  Christensen,  razors 

and  cutlery,  removed  to  new  factory. Hub  Gore  Co.  increased  local  plant  by  adding 

business  of  Chelsea  branch,  disbanded. Churchill  &  Alden,  shoes,  introduced  electric 

lighting  in  factory. T.  D.  Barry  &  Co.  removed  part  of  business  to  new  factory. 

Perley  E.  Barljour,  box  toes  and  shoe  supplies,  leased  new  factory;  in  January,  added 

manufacture  of  combination  boxes;  in  March  sold  ijusiness  to  H.  T.  Perry  &  Co. R.  B. 

Grover  &  Co.  closed  shop  for  several  days  for  repairs. Dunbar  Pattern  Co.  and  W.  L. 

Dunbar  &  Co.  combined  as  Dunbar-Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  formed  under  Maine  laws;  capital 

$10,000. Garrett  Drislane,  formerly  of  Gowdy  &  Drlslane,  began  manufacturing  box 

toes  under  style  of  Garrett  Drislane  &  Co. White-Dunham  Shoe  Co.,  incorporated  under 

Maine  laws,  capital  $100,000;  succeeded  private  firm  of  Frank  E.  Wliite,  retired.  Janu- 
ary. Field-Hazzard  Co.  erected  addition,  60  x  20,  to  be  used  as  storehouse. Nesmith- 
Roarty  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  Nesmith  Shoe  Co.;  Geo.  AV.  Sprague  joined  firm  in  place  of 
Jas.  A.  Roarty,  retired. Geo.  H.  Snow  admitted  to  partnership  with  Geo.  G.  Snow, 
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shoes,  new  style  being  George  G.  Snow  &  Co. Brockton  Die  Co.  became  part  of  a  com- 
bination of  157  die  nianufai'turers,  including  nearly  all  those  in  the  United  States,  the  com- 
bination being  known  as  the  United  Die  Co.;  included  all  Massachusetts  companies  except 
Duprey  &  Son  of  Brockton  and  J.  W.  Chapman  of  Haverhill;  incorporated  under  laws  of 

jMaine;  capital  §500,000;  headquarters  at  Boston. Inkley-Johnson  &  Co.,  heels,  bought 

factory  known  as  Walker  ^t  Taylor  shop;  in  March,  incorporated  under  Maine  laws  as 

Brockton  Heel  Co.;  capital  8100,000. Samuel  A.  Mawhiuuey  retired  from  Mawhinney 

Last  Co.  February.  John  A.  Laird  &  Co.  consolidated  witli  Fred  F.  Prior  Co.  of  Rock- 
land and  incorporated  as  Laird-Prior  Co.,  shoe  trimmings;  increased  product  about  one- 
third  and  added  new  line  of  goods. Brockton  Harness  Co.  incorporated  under  laws  of 

Maine;  capital  $8,000.        March.    Brockton  Rand  Co.  began  operations  in  new  factory. 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  installed  new  blower  in  No.  1  factory;  new  storage  vat  12  x  15 
and  nine  feet  high,  capacity  1,620  cubic  feet.        April.    Myron  F.  Thomas  factory  at  Cam- 

pello  leased  to  J.  E.  Tibbetts  of  Whitman  for  manufacture  of  shoes. P.  B.  Keith  Shoe 

Co.  changed  manufacture  to  Goodyear  welt  shoes  exclusively.  May.  Machinery  re- 
moved from  shoe  factory  of  F.  C.  Kingman  &  Co.;  factory  closed;  in  August,  factory 
reorganized  under  management  of  Francis  C.  Kingman  for  manufacture  of  men's  foot- 
wear.  James  P.  Keener  leased  E.  H.  Reynold's  factory  at  Montello  for  manufacture 

of  shoe  stain  and  filling,  firm  name  to  be  J.  P.  Keener  &  Co. T.  D.  Barry  &  Co. 

made  improvements  at  Xo.  2  factory,  occupied  by  Fletcher  Shoe  Co. F.  M.  Shaw  &  Son 

Corp.  organized  under  laws  of  Maine,  capital  $100,000;  sticcessor  to  F.  M.  Shaw  &  Son, 
heels,  rands,  etc.       June.    O.  A.  Miller  to  make  lasts  exclusively;  follower  business  sold 

to  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. Dissolution  of  copartnership  between  Winfleld  S.  Soule 

and  Timothy  r.  Eaton,  as  Soule  Shoe  Co.  and  Soule  Employment  Bureau;  business  con- 
tinued by  Winfleld  S.  Soule.  July.  Extensive  improvements  made  and  new  machinery 
installed  at  plant  of  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  com- 
menced work  on  addition  to  storehouse ;  building  to  be  100  x  35,  giving  additional  floor 

space  of  3,500  feet. Two  new  industries  started  in  the  old  Crawford  factory:  The 

making  of  moccasins  by  Edgar  Saunders  and  the  manufacture  of  card  cases,  pocket  books, 
etc.,  by  E.  W.  Harriman. Superior  Polish  Co.  incorporated  for  manufacture  of  black- 
ings, dressings,  and  stains. Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  (formerly  Churchill  &  Alden)  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  boots  and  shoes;  authorized  capital  §75,000.       August.    V.  &  F. 

W.  Filoon  Co.  equipped  plant  with  water  tower  and  automatic  sprinklers. Soule  Shoe 

School  &  Upper  Co.  organized  under  laws  of  Maine,  capital  §25,000,  shoes  and  leather  find- 
ings. September.  Goodrich  Shoe  Polish  Co.  consolidated  with  Columbia  Polish  Co.  of 
Bath,  Me.,  under  name  of  Goodrich  Polish  Co.;  plan  on  foot  to  move  plant  to  Maine. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments.  The  total  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Brock- 
ton  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  together  with  the  number  of  pairs,  are  brought 
into  comparison  witii  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1901-02  in  the  following  table. 
The  number  of  pairs  to  each  case  varies,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  number 
is  22  in  Brockton;  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  total  pairs  have  been  figured. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments  from  Brockton. 


October, 
November, 
December, 
January,    . 
February,  . 
March, 
April, 
May,    . 
June,  . 
July,   . 
August, 
September, 

Totals, 


,228 
,848 
,456 
,467 
,962 
,813 
305 
626 
012 
895 
556 
423 


1,237,016 

1,470,656 

956,032 

1,154,274 

1,231,164 

1,227,886 

1,018,710 

1,069,772 

726,264 

745,690 

1,442,232 

1,175,306 


611,591    13,455,002 


Cases 


62,475 
42,014 
43,009 
40,717 
51,544 
57,172 
61,832 
38,633 
42,628 
42,699 
54,209 
65,838 


602,770 


1,374,450 

924,308 

946,198 

895,774 

1,133,968 

1,257,784 

1,360,304 

849,926 

937,816 

939,.378 

1,192,598 

1,448,436 


13,260,940 


A  decrease  of  8,821  Is  shown  in  the  number  of  cases  shipped  for  the  year  1902-03  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  cases  for  1901-02.  The  total  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  show  a 
decrease  of  194,062  in  1902-03  against  1901-02. 
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Workingrmen's  Benefits,  In  May,  plan  was  devised  by  William  L.  Douglas  for  the 
adjustment  of  labor  difficulties  in  his  factory;  the  plan  being  to  appoint  a  small  committee 
in  each  department  through  whom  employes  shall  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  griev- 
ances to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  factory,  at  any  time;  an  advisory  board  con- 
sisting of  the  five  heads  of  departments  shall  aid  the  assistant  superintendent  in  adjusting 
any  grievances  which  he  is  unable  to  settle  personally;  and  in  case  this  board  fails,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  by  the  shop's  committee  to  the  union  involved  and  through  the 
business  agent  of  the  union  to  the  local  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association,  for  adjustment; 
questions  which  the  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association  is  unable  to  settle  shall  bo  submitted 
to  the  State  Board.  June.  About  '200  employes  in  the  bottoming  department  of  the  Geo. 
E.  Keith  No.  3  factory  organized  a  sick  and  disability  benefit  association,  the  fund  to  be 
maintained  by  weekly  assessments;  this  was  entirely  independent  of  the  existing  system 
of  paying  sick  benefits  from  the  profits  of  the  lunch  rooms  in  the  factories. 

Brookfield. 

'n'ages  »nd  Hours  uf  I<nbor.  In  March,  wages  of  weavers  in  the  mills  of  the  Mann 
&  Stevens  Woollen  Co.  were  increased  on  some  grades.  May.  Retail  merchants  agreed 
to  close  stores  Thursday  afternoon  from  June  1  to  Sept.  1. 

Trades  Unions.  In  May,  Carpenters  Union  Xo.438  petitioned  selectmen  to  give  pref- 
erence in  public  work  to  contractors  who  agreed  to  pay  union  wages. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

strikes  and  liockouts.  In  May,  30  Swedish  bakers,  members  of  Bakers  Union  No. 
4  of  Boston,  struck  for  ac<-ei)tance  of  union  agreement. 

tVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  the  Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co.  voluntarily 
increased  wages  of  employes  ih  cents  a  day.  January.  Stationary  engineers  in  local 
pork-packing  establishments  were  granted  eight-hour  day  through  the  eflforts  of  Engineers 

Union  No.  16  of  Boston. Ginn  &  Co.  adopted  .50-hour  week  for  one  year  to  be  made 

permanent  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  satisfactory.  February.  City  Council  jjassed  an 
order  extending  the  period  of  Saturday  half  holidays  for  laborers  from  May  i  to  October  31. 
April.  I'etition  of  Grocery  and  I'rovislon  Clerks  Union  for  weekly  half-holiday  during 
summer  granted  bj-  several  employers. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  journeymen  barbers  organized  as  Union  No.  454, 
Journeymen  Barbers  International  Union.  January.  G.G.  Page  &  Co.  granted  label  of 
Boxmakers  Union.  February.  Cracker  bakers  organized  as  Union  No.  2!tl,  Journeymen 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union  of  America;  afliliated  with  C.  L.  U.;  began 
agitation  to  organize  women  employed  by  National  Biscuit  Co.  March.  Effort  was  made 
to  organize  employes  in  local  laundries.        April.    Retail  clerks  organized  as  Union  No. 

816,  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association. Branch  of  Piano  and  Organ 

W'orkers  International  Union  was  formed  with  44'2  charter  members.  May.  Mass  meet- 
ing of  machinists  was  held  to  organize  lodge  of  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Cracker  Packers  Union  No.  311  (women)  was  formed  under  charter  from  Journeymen 

Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union.  September.  Stamp  of  Horseshoers  Union 
was  granted  12  local  employers  by  Horseshoers  Union  No.  5  of  Boston  as  result  of  decision 
of  city  government  that  stamp  must  appear  upon  all  municipal  work. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Ivers  &  Pond,  pianos,  awarded  contracts  for  six- 
story  brick  and  stone  addition  to  factory;  in  Decemljer,  began  work  on  one-story  frame 
dry  shed,  26  x  .56,  cost  $1,000.  November.  Middlesex  Paper  Co.  started  manufacturing 
wrapping  paper,  cardboard,  and  paper  box  boards,  200  employes;  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  July,  1902,  under  laws  of  Maine. H.  F.  Sparrow  Co.  st;irted  erection  of  addition 

to  factory.  December.  C.  W.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.  completed  foundation  for  new  ladder 
factory,  to  be  two-story  frame  building,  125  x  50,  to  cost  $18,000.       January.    J.  S.  Bell 

Confectionery  Co.  added  refrigeration  plant. D.  M.  Hazen  &  Co.  built  frame  addition 

to  candy  factory. Foss-Hattield  Co.,  confectionery,  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine; 

capital  $10,000.       April.    Russell  &  Co.,  confectionery,  laid  foundations  for  three-story 

frame  addition  to  factory,  45  x  80,  cost  $10,000. Gilmore  Corrugated  Soap  Co.  bought 

the  Peach  factory  at  Avon, The  W.  W.  Reid  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  from  firm  of  same 

name.  May.  American  Fibre  Co.  closed  works  and  removed  machinery  to  plant  at  Wil- 
mington, Del. Hub  Upholstering  Co.  to  start  new  industry  in  factory  bought  by  firm 

and  occupied  by  E.  L.  Howe. Foundation  started  for  four-story  brick  and  stone  addi- 
tion to  Irving  &  Casson's  factory;  damages  cau8e<l  by  fire  repaired. 

Worklngnien's  Benefits.  In  December,  Ginn  &  Co.  opened  a  restaurant  in  their 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  their  emploj^cs. 
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Canton. 

Strikes  aitd  liockonts.  In  December,  the  Eureka  Silk  Co.  was  involved  in  a  general 
strike,  the  employes  going  out  owing  to  dissatisfaction  over  wages;  63  were  involved;  in 
six  weeks,  employes  returned  on  firm's  terms. 

tf'ages  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  September,  wages  of  weavers  at  the  Neponset 
Woolen  Mills  were  increased  10  per  cent. 

ludnstrial  Cbaiiges.  In  October,  rolling  mill  of  Kingsley  Iron  and  Machine  Co. 
shut  down  for  three  weeks  on  account  of  break  in  machinery;  afterward  ran  nights  to  fill 
orders;  in  January,  ran  three  days  a  week  because  of  shortage  of  coal. Plant  of  Can- 
ton Bleachery  sold  to  Xeponset  Woolen  Mills  for  manufacture  of  carriage  cloths. 

Charlton. 

strikes  and  liOcbonts.  In  August,  contractor  at  woi'k  on  Overlook  Hotel  was  in 
voived  in  strike,  60  Italian  lal)orers  going  out  because  wages  were  overdue ;  80  other  Italians 
employed  on  the  railway  went  out  in  sympathy;  men  were  paid  and  discharged. 

Chelmsford. 

strikes  and  liOckonts.  In  April,  a  general  strike  of  quarry  workers  was  ordered 
against  the  granite  manufacturers  of  Chelmsford,  North  Chelmsford,  and  Westford,  on 
account  of  refusal  to  grant  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  of  wages,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime;  in  three  weeks,  began  filling  strikers'  places. 

Industrial  Ctiang^es,  In  January,  Geo.  C.  Moore  built  addition  to  wool-scouring 
plant;  later  absorbed  by  Moore  Spinning  Co.,  just  incorporated.  February.  Shireffs' 
Worsted  Co.  incorporated,  capital  $100,000,  to  manufacture  worsted  and  other  textiles; 
succeeded  the  Success  Worsted  Co. 

CHELiSEA. 

Wagres  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  February,  Revere  Rubber  Co.  voluntarily  in- 
creased  wages  of  about  .500  employes,  the  increase  varying  from  $1  to  $2  a  week.  March. 
Painters  Union  No.  623  presented  demand  for  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day,  to  take  efiect  May  4; 
men  were  receiving  $2.50.  April.  Rule  of  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  88  that  stores  should 
close  one  afternoon  and  at  six  o'clock  on  three  evenings  each  week  enforced  in  all  retail 
stores. 

Trades  ITnions.'  In  March,  on  complaint  of  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  88,  Central 
Labor  Union  placed  five  firms  on  unfair  list  for  violation  of  agreement  relating  to  hours 
of  labor.  April.  Cracker  Bakers  and  Biscuit  Workers  Union  No.  29  organized  with 
about  60  members  under  charter  from  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  International 

Union. Iron  Molders  Union  No.  129  declared  two  retail  dealers  unfair;  action  indorsed 

by  C.  L.  U.  May.  During  sti'ike  of  bakers  in  Boston  to  enforce  demands  relative  to 
hours  and  wages,  a  Hebrew  co-operative  bakery  was  maintained.  June.  Local  Lodge 
No.  606  of  International  Association  of  Machinists  was  organized  with  16  charter  members. 
July.  Shop  hands  employed  by  Boston  and  Northern  Street  Railway  Co.  organized  under 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  to  obtain  nine-hour  day  and  in- 
crease in  wages. Cracker  packers  and  labelers  (women)  organized  as  Union  No.  332, 

Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  November,  Chickering  &  Babigian  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  incorpo- 
rated ;  capital  $5,000.        December.    American  Circular  Loom  Co.  erected  two  brick  factory 

buildings,  40  x  120,  and  40  x  60. Foundations  laid  for  factory  for  Samuel  Cabot,  chemist, 

to  be  two-story  wooden  structure,  50  x  100. Hub  Gore  Co.  disbanded  local  branch  and 

moved  machinery  to  Brockton  factory.        March.    Boston  Gore  &  Web  Mfg.  Co.  awarded 

contract  for  two-story  addition  to  factory,  25  x  SO. Maine  Furniture  Co.  reorganized; 

acquired  manufacturing  plant  of  William  A.  Shepard.  April.  A.  E.  Wright  &  Co., 
shoes,  retired  from  business,  throwing  200  persons  out  of  employment;  factory  occupied 

later  by  C.  F.  Kelly  &  Co.,  shoes. L.  B.  Warner  &  Co.,  paper  boxes,  formerly  of  Rox- 

bury,  started  manufacturing  in  factory  formerly  used  by  Hub  Gore  Co. Boston  Brick 

Co.  organized;  company  bought,  for  occupancy',  brick  yards  of  Geo.  A.  Parry. A.  S. 

Rogers,  formerly  of  Salem,  began  manufacture  of  shoes.  August.  Frederick  Theise, 
rattan,  reeds,  etc.,  became  incorporated  as  Fred  Theise  Mfg.  Co. ;  capital  $25,000.  Septem- 
ber.   T.  H.  Buck  Lumber  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $50,000. 

tVorkiugmen's  Benefits.  In  April,  report  of  the  Chelsea  Boys  Club  showed  mem- 
bership of  over  1,500,  and  average  daily  attendance  at  the  club  about  200;  the  employment 
bureau  connected  with  the  club  had  found  positions,  in  some  cases  permanent,  for  75  boys 
since  January;  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  for  the  year  was  about  $1,500. 
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CHICOPEE. 

Strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  June,  general  strike  took  place  affecting  local  coal 
dealers  and  involving  -20  coal  handlers,  men  going  out  for  Saturday  half-holiday  during 
June,  July,  and  August;  three  days  later,  men  returned  to  work  under  agreement  Ijy  which 
they  were  to  receive  a  half-holiday  on  one  day  a  week  other  than  Saturday.  Coal  Handlers 
Union  of  Holyoke  involved.  July.  Mason  tenders  employed  on  the  new  parochial  school 
went  out  because  a  mortar  mixer  was  not  paid  carfare  due  him ;  work  was  suspended. 

IVagres  and  Hours  of  Kiabor.  In  October,  new  arrangement  of  working  hours  was 
adopted  by  Dwight  Mfar.  Co.,  work  beginning  at  6.30  a.m.  instead  of  6.45  and  a  full  hour 
instead  of  4.t  minutes  being  allowed  for  dinner;  about  1,800  employes  were  affected. 
February.  Carpenters  Union  Xo.  6S5  presented  demand  for  increase  of  25  cents,  making 
$2.75  a  day,  to  take  effect  May  4.  March.  Painters  Union  No.  299  ratified  existing  agree- 
ment with  employers  as  to  hours  and  wages,  having  voted  not  to  join  the  general  movement 
of  painters  unions  for  an  increase.  April.  Ames  Sword  Co.  and  J.  C.  Buckley  (foundry) 
voluntarily  adopted  nine-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages.  May.  Spalding  Mfg. 
Co.  reduced  hours  from  10  to  nine  a  day  with  pay  for  10  hours,  change  to  take  effect  July  1. 
Coal  handlers  presented  demand  for  weekly  half-holiday  and  full  pay  for  six  legal  holi- 
days during  the  year;  granteil. Retail  merchants  of  Chicopee  Falls  adopted  Wednesday 

half-holiday  for  June,  July,  and  August. 

Trades  ITiiions.  In  December,  loom  fixers  applied  for  charter  from  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America.  January.  Textile  Workers  Union  No.  315 established  union  bakery 
for  convenience  of  members,  step  being  outcome  of  unwarranted  increase  in  price  of  bread. 
February.  Textile  Workers  Union  No.  3.i4  admitted  .57  members  and  reported  that  all  but 
about  40  textile  workers  in  mills  at  Chicopee  Falls  had  afliliated.       March.    Temporary 

organization  of  freight  handlers  formed  and  cliarter  applied  for  from  A.  F.  of  L. 

Painters  Union  No.  21)9,  with  the  assistance  of  carpenters  and  bartenders  unions,  began 
effort  to  establish  C.  L.  U.  for  15  local  unions. Textile  Workers  Union  for  English- 
speaking  operatives  organized  under  charter  from  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
he  members  having  been  formerly  alliliated  with  local  I'olish  unions.  April.  Coal 
Handlers  Union  organized;  later  disbanded. 

Indnstrial  Cliang'es.  In  October,  Overman  Automobile  Co.  began  discliarging  em- 
ployes and  removing  machinery  to  ]»lant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  preparatory  to  discontinuing 

local  branch  of  the  business. Aletric  Granule  &  Tablet  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture 

pharmaceutical  preparations  and  pliysicians'  supplies;  authorized  capital  !?20,000.  Janu- 
ary. Spalding  Mfg.  Co.  added  foundry  for  manufacture  of  brass  and  aluminum  castings. 
June.    Page  Chocolate  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  confectionery,  paper  boxes,  etc.; 

capital  810,000. Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  built  addition  on  blacksmith  shop  of  its  river 

plant,  25  x  .50,  capacity  doubled. Dwight  Mfg.  Co.  closed  four  of  its  cotton  mills,  owing 

to  high  price  of  raw  cotton.  July.  Page-Storms  Drop  Forge  Co.  incorporated;  author- 
ized capital  830,000. 

Worklngmen'8  Benefits.  In  December,  Spalding  Mfg.  Co.  fitted  up  a  gymnasium 
in  factory  for  use  of  employes. 

Clinton. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  October,  carpenters  employed  by  conti-actor  John  J. 
Philbin  struck  against  employment  of  objectionable  masons;  places  were  filled  and  men 
found  work  elsewhere;  Carpenters  Union  No.  858  involved.  July.  Thirty-two  stone 
masons  (Italians)  employed  by  Winston  &  Co.  and  Locher  struck  for  35  cents  an  hour 
instead  of  30;  in  one  week,  25  of  the  strikers  had  returned  to  work  upon  former  wage  basis; 
the  day  after  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  450  workmen  stopped  work,  but  two  days  later 
185  returned,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  men  return- 
ing to  work.  .( 

Trades  I'nions.  In  January,  Carpenters  Union  No.  858  affiliated  with  Carpenters 
District  Council  of  Worcester.  Jfarch.  Painters  Union  No.  418  renewed  agreement  in 
existence  between  journeymen  and  employers. 

Industrial  Cliauges.  In  November,  Clinton  Worsted  Co.  added  spinning  and  twist- 
ing departments.  March.  Lancaster  Mills  discontinued  work  on  fancy  fabrics  and 
resumed  manufacture  of  ginghams. 

Workiui^anen's  Benefits.  In  January,  St.  John's  Church  established  an  employ- 
ment bureau  for  girls  and  women  of  the  parish. 

Cohasset. 
'Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  >Iay,  demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  1123  for 
daily  wage  of  83.30  for  foremen,  82.80  for  first-class  men,  and  82.50  for  second-class  men 
granted,  to  take  effect  June  1;  50  men  benefited. 
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Concord. 

Indnstrlal  Cliang'es.  In  July,  Bluiue  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  from  firm  of  same 
name;  capital  860,000. 

Dalton. 

strikes  and  I^ookoiits.  In  November,  40  women  in  the  rag-cutting  room  of  the  Old 
Berkshire  Mill  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  higher  wages;  on  the  following  day  demand 
■was  granted. 

Wages  aod  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  February,  report  was  received  that,  on  April  1, 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  would  be  adopted  in  the  paper  mills  without  change  in  wages; 
in  June,  all  but  one  paper  mill  adopted  Holj'oke  schedule,  under  which  work  is  suspended 
from  six  p.m.  Saturday  to  seveu  a.m.  the  fallowing  Monday. 

Trades  Unions.  In  April,  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  was  granted  charter 
as  Union  No.  931.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  of  America. 

May.    Unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  union  of  paper  makers. Agitation 

was  begun  to  form  local  union  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

Indnstrial  ('liauges.  In  October,  Dalton  Shoe  Co.  bought  business  of  Hill  &  Greene, 
shoes,  of  Athol;  removed  business  from  Athol;  organized  as  Dalton  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.;  incor- 
porated with  capital  of  $200,000.  May.  Addition  started,  30  x  60,  to  Crane  Government 
Mill. 

Danvers. 

Wages  and  Hoars  of  liabor.  In  April,  demand  of  painters  for  $2.25  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  was  granted.  June.  Employing  barbers  l)egan  closing  shops  at  eight  P.M. 
instead  of  nine;  in  July,  returned  to  nine  o'clock  closing,  having  failed  to  make  the  early 
closing  general. 

Trades  Unions.  In  April,  during  strike  of  carpenters  artiliated  with  North  Shore 
Carpenters  District  Council,  Carpenters  Union  No.  950  paid  strike  benefit  of  SI  a  day. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  October,  C.  C.  Farwell  &  Co.,  shoes,  one  of  the  oldest  shoe 
firms  in  the  section,  dissolved. Charles  P.  Kerans  Co.,  morocco  manufactui-ers,  incor- 
porated; capital  $25,000.  December.  Creese  &  Cook  Co.,  morocco  manufacturers,  com- 
pleted new  four-Story  factoiy,  150x50. Fred  J.  Derry  completed  new  box  factory; 

main  building  three  stories,  50  x  80,  shed  -10  x  30  and  25  feet  high.  February.  Prince, 
Collins,  &  Marston  Shoe  Co.  began  manufacturing  in  Isaac  D.  Pope  factory;  removed 
from  South  Boston.  March.  Cream  of  Chocolate  Co.  announced  decision  to  remove 
entire  plant  to  Worcester. 

Dedhani. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  November,  20  spinners  employed  at  Merchants'  Woolen 
Co.  struck  for  reinstatement  of  eight  spinners;  four  days  later  strikers  returned  to  work, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  eight  men  were  reinstated. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  July,  Merchants'  Woolen  Co.  installed  new  looms,  an  80- 
spindle  worsted  winder;  engine  house  in  process  of  construction. 

Dighton. 
Wages  an«l  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  May,  demand  was  made  by  employes  at  the 
Dighton  Stove  Lining  Works  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  job  men,  and  nine-hour 
day  for  all  employes,  to  take  efl'ect  .June  1. 

Indnstrial  Cbanges.  In  January,  the  Anchor  Color  Works  installed  electric  light 
plant. 

Douglas. 
Industrial  Cbanges.    In  March,  Doiiglas  Electric  Co.  was  incorporated,  capital 
$7,500,  to  manufacture  electricity  for  heat,  power,  etc. 

Dracut. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  January,  Merrimack  Woollen  Co.  installed  10  new  looms, 
one  Voelker  press,  and  eijuipped  cards  with  Barker  condensers. 

East  Bridgewater. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Old  Colony  Foundry  Co.  increased  capital  stock 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  January.  Name  of  Hathaway  Box  Co.  changed  to  East  Bridge- 
water  Box  Co.;  in  June,  destroyed  by  fire  —  out  of  business. 
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Easthampton. 

Wages  and  Hoars  of  Ijabor,  In  November,  employing  barbers  agreed  to  close 
shops  at  six  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  11  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  8.30  p.m.  on  other  days.  March. 
Contractors  granted  eight-hour  day  for  all  carpenters,  the  demand  of  carpenters  for  uni- 
form wage  scale  being  withdrawn. Haydenville  Co.  adopted  55-hour  week,  to  give 

Saturday  half-holiday,  with  pay  for  58  hours;  increased  wages  for  piece  work  five  per  cent. 

Trades  Unions.  In  November,  union  of  carpenters  formed  and  charter  applied  for 
from  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  December.  Painters 
Union  was  organized.  Mnij.  Steps  were  taken  for  formation  of  union  of  elastic  goods 
workers. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  December,  paper-flnishing  company  bought  Sawyer  & 
Wolfe  mill  and  remodeled  it  for  use.  March.  Hampton  Co.,  printing,  dyeing,  and 
bleaching,  awarded  contract  for  one-story  power  house,  100  x  50;  two-story  mill  building 
160  X  60,  and  one-story  mill  building  160  x  60,  all  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron;  in  May,  founda- 
tions started;  in  July,  reservoir  being  built  to  hold  500,000  gallons  of  water  for  use  in 
dyehouses.       August.    Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  made  addition  and  improved  plant. 

Easton. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.    In  April,  Ross  Heel  Co.  adopted  nine-hour  day. 

Erving. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  shop  built  by  the  Frinck  Piano  Case  Co.  was 
taken  for  manufacture  of  hardwood  boxes  for  mechanical  tools  by  The  Lynde  Bros.  Box 
Co.  of  Leyden,  recently  incoi"porated  with  capital  of  $20,000. 

EVERETT. 

Strilies  and  liOclcouts,  In  May,  team  drivers  employed  by  Cochrane  Chemical  C«. 
struck,  alleging  that  company  did  not  live  up  to  union  agreement;  Team  Drivers  Union 
No.  25  of  Boston  involved;  strikers'  places  filled  with  non-union  men. 

IVages  and  Hours  of  I<abor.  In  May,  Cochrane  Chemical  Co.  voluntarily  in- 
creased wages,  the  advance  varying  from  15  to  .50  cents  a  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  National  Coal  Tar  Co.  built  frame  factory,  one- 
story,  100  X  1.50. 

Fairhaven. 

strikes  anfl  Iiockonts.  In  September,  the  tack-making  department  of  the  Atlas 
Tack  Co.  became  practically  idle  through  the  action  of  30  tack  makers  and  60  feeder  boys, 
who  went  out  over  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  wages;  within  three  weeks  most  of  the 
places  had  been  filled. 

FALL  RIVER. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  Novemljer,  75  ring  spinners  employed  at  Stafford  31111 
No.  1  struck,  owing  to  grievance,  change  from  mule  to  ring  spinning;  four  days  later  re- 
turned upon  satisfactory  adjustment.  December.  Coal  teamsters  employed  by  W.  C. 
Atwater  &  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  65  to  75  cents  a  ton,  or  uniform  rate  of 
$3.75  a  day  for  single  teams;  two  days  later  returned,  dispute  l)eing  satisfactorily  settled. 
January.  A  few  weavers  employed  at  Border  City  Mill  No.  1  struck  to  enforce  demand  for 
27  cents  a  cut;  places  filled.  April.  Twenty  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  employed  by 
Beattie  &  Wilcox  struck  for  weekly  payment  of  wages ;  in  three  days  demand  was  granted. 

Eighteen  laborers  employed  at  Ruggles  Park  struck  on  account  of  misunderstanding 

regarding  wages;  the  following  day  returned  without  change  in  conditions. Cornell 

Mills  had  1.30  weavers  go  out  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  12  striking  loomflxers;  following 
day  returned,  nothing  being  gained.  .July.  Mule  spinners  employed  by  tlie  Merchants 
Mfg.  Co.  struck  on  account  of  reduction  in  wages;  two  days  later  matter  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted. Fifty  laborers  employed  at  the  South  Park  struck  for  $1.75  a  day  and  pay- 
ment of  wages  on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday ;  change  in  pay  day  was  granted  but  increase 

in  wages  refused;  most  of  the  men  went  back,  places  of  others  were  filled. The  action 

of  six  doffers  in  the  card  room  of  the  Flint  Mills  in  striking  for  more  pay  and  less  work 
caused  the  entire  mill  to  shut  down  and  500  operatives  were  thrown  into  idleness.  Mill 
was  reopened  on  August  17  with  new  help  in  place  of  strikers.  September.  Back  boys 
and  doffers  employed  by  Merchants  Mills  struck  on  account  of  grievance  with  overseer. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  cpmplaint  was  made  that  children 
were  being  employed  in  local  mills  contrary  to  State  law.  April.  Painters  were 
granted  eight-hour  day  with  same  pay  as  for  nine  hours. Wages  of  laborers  in  coal 
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yards  were  increased  about  10  per  cent. Master  builders  granted  demand  of  employes 

tliat  wages  be  paid  weelily  in  accordance  with  law. Demand  of  Carpenters  Unions  Nos. 

223  and  l.?05  for  eight-hour  day  granted,  to  take  effect  May  4.  May.  Gasfltters  in  the 
employ  of  the  Fall  River  Gas  Co.  presented  petition  for  nine-hour  day  instead  of  10  hours; 

about  75  men  would  be  affected. Demand  of  Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  331  that 

barber  shops  close  at  12  m.  on  all  holidays  falling  upon  Saturday  was  granted. Meat 

Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  reported  that  weekly  half -holiday  had  been  granted 

lor  June,  July,  August,  and  September. Laborers  in  cemeteries  were  grauted  increase 

to  $1.75  for  nine-hour  day.  June.  Through  Central  Labor  Uniou,  controversy  between 
master  brewers  and  employes  relating  to  hours  was  satisfactorily  settled,  foremen  and 

engineers  being  granted  eight-hour  day. Textile  Council  petitioned  Manufacturers 

Association  to  close  all  mills  for  the  week  ending  July  4. 

Trades  Vuions.  In  October,  Card  Room  Protective  Association  No.  32  and  Loom- 
fixers  Association  No.  35  appropriated  $25  each  to  aid  the  striking  coal  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania; $50  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  by  Weavers  Progressive  Association 
No.  24.  December.  Division  No.  174,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Em- 
ployes, reported  that  membership  on  local  lines  included  170  out  of  about  200  emploj'es. 
January.  Mule  Spinners  Association  received  report  that  during  1902  about  81,900  had 
been  paid  out  for  stoppage  aOowances,  $1,200  for  accident  and  death  benefits,  aud  $765  in 
aid  of  strikers  in  other  places.  Annual  report  of  Card  Room  Protective  Association  No.  32 
for  the  year  1902  showed  that  over  $700  had  been  expended  on  account  of  local  strikes  and 
lockouts,  $675  in  aid  of  strikers  in  Georgia,  $340  for  accident  claims,  $240  for  death  benefits, 

and  $260  for  stoppage  allowances. New  England  Conference  Board  of  Iron  Molders 

Union  of  North  America  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  reported  that  union  label  had  been 
placed  upon  all  but  three  makes  of  stoves  manufactured  in  New  England;  adopted  resolu- 
tion indorsing  all  trade-union  labels. Effort  was  made  by  I'epresentativesof  local  textile 

unions  to  secure  legislation  dispensing  with  testimony  of  employes  in  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  the  58-hour  law.  February.  National  Mule  Spinners  Association,  in  con- 
vention, voted  to  demand  increase  in  wages  for  all  spinners,  employes  of  the  New  England 
Cotton  Yarn  Co.  being  especially  concerned.  March.  Musicians  Union  reported  that 
membership  included  nearl.v  all  local  professional  musicians. Mule  Spinners  Associa- 
tion voted  almost  unanimously  to  strike  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  demanded  of 
New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co. ;  later.  Card  Room  Protective  Association  No.  32  took  similar 

action. Executive  Council  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  indorsed  strike  of 

textile  operatives  in  Lowell  and  levied  assessment  upon  200  affiliated  unions  for  support  of 
the  strike.  April.  Attempt  of  Silk  Workers  National  Union  to  obtain  charter  from  A.  F, 
of  L.  was  defeated  by  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  the  latter  retaining  authority 

over  the  silk  workers. Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  strike  of  Lowell  textile  workers 

and  appointed  committee  to  raise  funds  for  assistance  of  strikers;  Spinners  Association 
voted  to  assess  each  member  25  cents  a  week  for  their  support  and  to  appropriate  an  equal 

amount  from  the  treasury. Slasher  Tenders  Association  No.  51  indorsed  union  labels 

of  cigarmakers  and  garment  workers. Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  331  voted  that 

no  member  should  work  after  12  m.  on  a  holiday  falling  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  the  penalty 
to  be  fine  of  $5  or  suspension  from  the  union.  May.  Card  Room  Protective  Association 
No.  .32  voted  to  contribute  $25  a  week  for  support  of  textile  strikers  of  Lowell,  this  being 
in  addition  to  the  per  capita  assessment  of  five  cents  levied  by  the  United  Textile  VVorkers. 

Team  Drivers  Union  received  23  new  members,  increasing  the  total  to  over  300. 

Folders  Union  agitated  national  organization  of  folders  to  be  independent  of  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America;  were  notified  by  latter  organization  that  such  national  body 
would  not  receive  recognition.  June.  Clerks  Protective  Association,  in  order  to  persuade 
aii;clothing  clerks  to  affiliate  with  the  uniou,  voted  to  ask  C.  L.  U.  to  adopt  arrangements 

making  it  beneficial  to  dealers  to  employ  oply  union  clerks. Central  Labor  Union  received 

petition  from  Painters  Union  No.  75  that  effort  be  made  to  have  all  repairs  on  public  prop- 
erty made  by  regular  artisans,  the  complaint  being  that  painting  in  local  fire  stations  was 
done  by  members  of  the  fire  department. Mule  Spinners  Association  discontinued  as- 
sessment levied  on  account  of  the  strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lowell.  July.  Weavers 
Progressive  Association  No.  24  planned  series  of  meetings  to  promote  interest  in  a  standard 

list  to  be  presented  to  manufacturers. National  officers  of  United  Textile  Workers  of 

America  began  agitation  for  more  stringent  rules  regulating  strikes,  in  order  to  hinder 
local  unions  from  declaring  strikes  for  insufficient  cause,  and,  in  consequence,  depleting 
the  general  funds  of  the  national  body. 

During  the  year,  many  complaints  were  received  bj-  officials  of  textile  workers  unions, 
chiefly  on  account  of  unjust  fines,  poor  material,  or  overwork;  some  strikes  resulted,  but 
in  most  cases  the  grievances  were  adjusted  through  the  imions. 
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ludnstrial  Cliaiiges.    In  October,  flat  roof  completed  for  Granite  Mills  without 
suspension  of  work;  engine  room  added  and  new  engine  installed;  in  April,  No.  2  mill 

equipped  with  new  machinery  for  manufacture  of  fine  goods. American  Printing  Co. 

built  addition  to  dyehouse. Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  added  to  boiler  room  centraliz- 
ing boiler  plant  so  as  to  supply  steam  for  operation  of  350,000  spindles;  in  November, 
built  new  machine  shop;  completed  No.  5  mill,  a  four-story  building,  372  x  16.5;  in  April, 
connected  mills  of  plants  by  system  of  covered  overhead  Imdges.  November.  Algonquin 
Printing  Co.  awarded  contracts  for  new  brick  structure  to  be  three  stories,  104  x  254,  with 
ell,  40  X  90,  for  boiler  and  engine  room,  also  chimney  175  feet  high;  in  June,  added  new 

machinery. Stafford  Mills  installed  new  engine. Conanicut  Mills  awarded  contract 

for  new  weave  shed,  105  x  110,  two  stories;  in  jNfay,  increased  capital  stock  of  corporation 
from  .$120,000  to  $180,000;  iu  July,  voted  to  increase  capital  stock  to  $300,000.  January. 
Syndicate  headed  by  Simeon  B.  Chace  purchased  controlling  interest  in  Slade  Mills;  in 

March,  ring-spinning  frames  installed  in  the  mill. J.  H.  Estes  &  Sons  built  three-story 

addition,  125x70,  for  dyeing  and  bleaching  department.  February.  Animal  Automo- 
bile and  Novelty  Co.,  mechanical  toys,  etc.,  incorporated;  capital  $25,000. D.  H.  &  W.  C. 

Cornell,  pork  and  beef  packers,  incorporated  as  D.  H.  Cornell  Packing  Co. ;  capital  $100,000. 

May.    Crescent  Mill  closed  weaving  department  indefinitely. American  Woolen  Co.  sold 

the  Jesse  Eddy  Woolen  Mill  to  the  Massasoit  Mfg.  Co.       June.    Slade  Mills,  textiles, 

changed  name  to  The  Ancona  Co. Luther  Mfg.  Co.  (reorganization  of  Robeson  Mills) 

incorporated  with  authorized  capital  of  $3.')0,000,  to  manufacture  textiles;  enlarged  plant 

for  new  machinery. New  machinery  installed  at  Pocasset  Mfg.  Co.  and  Tecumseh 

Mills. .Seven  cotton  mills  shut  down  for  curtailment  of  production;  cause,  high  price  of 

cotton.        July.    New  Davis  Mills  put  machinery  in  motion  for  the  first  time. American 

Printing  Co.  received  three  boilers  for  new  steam  plant.  August.  Improvements  made 
in  carding  department  of  Sagamore  Mill  No.  1.  September.  Following  corporations 
formed  during  mouth:  Ponemah  Sluittle  Co.,  to  manufacture  bobbins,  shuttles,  etc.;  au- 
thorized capital  $10,000.    Star  Catering  Co.,  confectionery;  authorized  capital  $6,000. 

IVorkiiignien'a  Beueflts.  In  December,  the  27th  semi-annual  profit-sharing  divi- 
dend was  paid  to  employes  of  the  Bourne  Mills;*  in  July,  paid  28th  dividend,  amounting 
to  $4,000,  or  two  percent  on  wages  for  the  six  months  previous.  January.  R.  S.  Reed 
Co.  paid  employes  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  about  four  per  cent  on  wages  for  the  past 
year;  the  firm  increases  the  wages  25  per  cent  for  Christmas  week  each  j-ear,  and  in  sum- 
mer gives  each  employe  a  week's  vacation  without  loss  of  pay.  May.  Resolve  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  allowing  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  $20,000  on  condi- 
tion that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  private  sources,  either  in  money  or  equipment; 
in.September,  a  new  building  for  the  department  of  drafting  and  designing,  to  cost 
$100,000,  was  given  the  school  by  a  former  resident  of  Fall  River. 

FITCHBURG. 

strikes  and  liOckoata.  In  January,  the  granite  quarry  of  F.  N.  McAuliffe  was 
involved  in  labor  dispute  on  account  of  the  employment  of  a  non-union  man;  (juarry  was 
shut  down  for  six  weeks,  it  being  alleged  that  there  was  no  work  on  hand;  quarry  was  re- 
opened March  1,  but  employes  presented  new  bill,  to  take  elfect  May  15,  calling  for  $3  for 
day  of  eight  hours  and  rate  for  piece  work ;  employer  would  not  sign  agreement  and  locked 
men  out;  about  20  men  involved;  places  tilled  with  non-union  men;  Granite  Cutters  Union 
involved.  March.  About  300  weavers  employed  Ity  tlie  I'arkhill  Mfg.  Co.  (mills  A  and 
B)  struck  for  increase  in  wages  amounting  to  20  cents  a  cut.  Compromise  offer  of 
five  cents  increase  a  cut  was  not  accepted;  establishment  was  shut  down  March  19.  On 
April  8,  about  300  weavers  in  mill  C  struck  in  sympathy,  making  about  1,100  operatives 
idle.  Parties  were  1n-ought  together  by  the  State  Board  and  agreement  drawn  up  whereby 
strike  was  settled  on  April  15;  weavers  were  given  five  cents  a  cut  increase  on  one  of 
three  classes  of  cloth.  May.  General  strike  was  ordered  by  Carpenters  Union  No.  778 
against  master  builders  not  accepting  the  union  schedule,  which  provided  that  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  work,  at  $2. .50  minimum  wage,  and  that  the  union  should  be 
recognized;  in  six  days  the  strike  was  declared  off  without  concessions  by  employers. 

Wages  aiifl  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  October,  E.  M.  Dickinson  &  Co.  reduced  wages, 
of  four  edge  trimmers  from  70  cents  to  60  cents  a  case.  January.  Crocker,  Burbank,  & 
Co.  granted  demand  of  firemen  and  helpers  for  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  to  take  effect 
February  1.  February.  City  laborers  petitioned  the  city  government  to  increase  wages 
from  20  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour. G.  AV.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.  announced  that  new 


*  Bourne  Mills  are  situated  in  Rhode  Island,  but  most  of  the  employes  live  in  Fall  River. 
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schedule  of  55  hours  a  week  instead  of  5S  would  be  adopted  ]March  1  for  women  in  the  mills 
in  Fitchburg,  Leominster,  and  Hardwick;  about  1'20  affected.  March.  Four  firms 
increased  wages  of  granite  cutters  from  $-2.80  to  S3  a  day.  April.  Iron  Molders  Union 
Xo.  97  petitioned  for  increase  from  $2.67  to  $-2.85  minimum  for  nine-hour  day,  to  take 

effect  June  1;  granted  by  Union  Machine  Co. Jotirneymeu  plumbers  were  granted 

miuimum  daily  wage  of  83.25.  Aurjust.  Demand  of  Journeymen  Bakers  Union  Xo.  313 
for  10-hour  day  granted. 

Trades  ITiiions.  In  Xovember,  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  Union  granted 
union  label  to  Albee  Shirt  Co.,  union  agreement  having  been  accepted;  in  February,  the 
union  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  February.  Journeymen  Barbers  Union  Xo.  284  voted  to 
withdraw  union  cards  from  all  master  barbers  who  employ  as  helpers  men  wlio  work  at 
any  other  trade.  March.  Granite  Cutters  Union  placed  on  unfair  list  local  granite 
manufacturer  at  whose  tjuany  strike  was  in  progress.  April.  About  40  retail  clerks 
organized  under  charter  from  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association;  affili- 
ated with  C.  L.  U.  ^^(nJ.  About  75  employes  in  the  bridge  and  building  department 
of  Cheshire  Division  of  B.  &  il.  R.R.  organized;  made  demand  for  increase  in  wages. 
June.    Printers  Union  was  organized  under  charter  from  International  Typographical 

Union  of  Xorth  America. Movement  was  begun  to  organize  machinists'  blacksmiths. 

August.  Xewly  organized  union  of  textile  workers  received  charter  as  Union  Xo.  44.5, 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

Iiulnstrial  Changes.  In  Octolier,  Sun  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  rope,  completed  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.        December.    William  A.  Hardy  incorporated  as  Wm.  A.  Hardy  & 

Sons  Co.,  capital  850,000,  to  manufacture  machinery,  castings,  and  all  kinds  of  metals. 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  incorporated,  capital  815,000,  to  manufacture  paper  and  pulp  mill 

machinery  and  suijplies. Putnam  Machine  Co.  began  work  on  one-story  addition,  50  x 

30,  and  alterations  to  roof  of  main  building. Boston  Screw  Co.  sold  to  American  Screw 

Co.;  in  January,  plant  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.  February.  Grant  Yarn  Co.  started 
work  on  three-story  brick  addition,  75  x  270. 

Foxborough. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Mansfield  Braid  Co.  incorporated,  capital  850,000, 
to  manufacture  shoe  lacings  and  similar  Ijraids.  January.  Cocassett  Mills  property 
and  all  privileges  sold  to  Widen- Lord  Leather  Co.  for  manufacture  of  leather.  -July. 
Foxborough  Electric  Co.  incorporated;  capital  816,.50O. 

Framingbam. 

Strikes  and  lioekonts.  In  February,  125  printers  employed  by  the  Dennison  Mfg. 
Co.,  at  South  Framingbam,  struck  for  10  )ier  cent  increase  in  wages  for  piece  workers;  by 
the  adoption  of  the  nine-hour  day  on  February  2,  the  day  hands  received  wages  for  10  hours' 
work  but  piece  workers  lost  one  hour  daily ;  on  the  following  day  strikers  returned  under 
temporary  agreement;  superintendent  granted  about  five  percent  increase  subjec't  to  the 
approval  of  directors.  On  the  following  day  200  boxmakers  (piece  workers)  employed  by 
the  same  company  struck  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  three  weeks  later  strikers 

returned  to  work,  increase  granted. Thirty  machinists  employed  by  the  Copeland 

Treeing  Machine  Co.  demanded  nine-hour  day  and  were  locked  out;  within  two  days 
most  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work;  'the  nine-hour  day  was  granted  them  on  April  1. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  October,  Denuison  Mfg.  Co.  notified  employes 
that,  beginning  February  1,  li)03,  nine-hour  day  would  be  granted  in  all  departments. 
February.  Carpenters  Union  Xo.  8fJ0  presented  demand  for  82. SO  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  April.  Xew  price  list  demanded  by  Lasters  Union  was  re- 
ferred to  State  Board  by  R.  H.  Long  &  Co.;  in  .July,  the  Board  awarded  increase  varying 
from  y^  cent  to  2i,4  cents  a  pair.  May.  Retail  merchants  agreed  to  close  stores  at  noon 
Wednesdays  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Trades  Unions.  In  May,  Carpenters  Union  Xo.  360  indorsed  union  button  of  Team 
Drivers  L^nion  and  instrticted  members  not  to  receive  goods  of  any  kind  from  any  non- 
union driver.  June.  Paper  Workers  Union  was  organized  tinder  charter  from  A.  F. 
of  L.  August.  Team  Drivers  Union  Xo.  602  presented  new  schedule,  to  take  effect 
within  two  weeks,  providing  for  recognition  of  union,  nine-hour  flay,  no  stable  work  to  be 
done  by  drivers,  wage  scale  of  811  a  week  for  light  single  teams,  812  for  double  teams  and 
heavy  single  teams,  and  25  cents  an  hour  for  overtime. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  stock  and  machinery  of  the  company  which 
occupied  the  Billings  hat  factory  sold  at  auction.  July.  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  celebrated 
the  opening  of  new  factory  building;  new  building  is  five  stories,  500  x  55,  approximate 
cost  $100,000.       August.    American  Roller  Bearing  Co.  of  Boston  (recently  burned  out; 
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took  five-year  lease  of  Tripp  factory;  in  September,  improveiiients  made,  new  engine  in- 
stalled and  dynamo  for  electric  lighting. 

Workingriiien's  Benefits.  In  July,  the  employes  of  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  num- 
bering about  2,000,  were  given  a  complimentary  ball  by  the  firm  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
new  addition  to  the  plant. 

Franklin. 

ludiistrial  Changes.  In  November,  Singleton  Worsted  Co.  resumed  operations  after 
shutdown  of  four  weeks  while  machinery  was  moved  from  old  dyehouse  to  new  one  re- 
cently built,  and  new  machinery  added.  January.  Bassett  Bros.,  straw  hat  manufac- 
turers, began  preparation  to  renew  operations;  in  July,  started  straw  and  felt  indu8trj\ 
April.  Franklin  Hat  Co.,  organized  by  Frank  A.  Shiner,  Benj.  F.  Lowe,  and  Reed  C. 
Newell,  began  manufacturing  straw  and  felt  hats.  June.  Franklin  Coiled  Spring  Co. 
Incorporated;  authorized  capital  $10,000. 

Gardner. 

strikes  »ud  liockonts.  In  December,  nine  carpenters  employed  by  local  contractor 
struck  on  account  of  employment  of  non-union  man;  three  days  later  man  in  (juestion  left 
the  employ  of  the  company,  and  strikers  returned  to  work;  Carpenters  Union  No.  570  in- 
volved.  January.  General  lockout  of  carpenters  took  place,  eight  master  carpenters 
resisting  demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  570  for  acceptance  of  agreement  on  wages  and 
hours;  pending  June  10.  April.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Taper  Hangers  Union  No. 
495  presented  an  agreement  to  master  painters  to  become  operative  April  I.  By  the  agree- 
ment nine  hours  was  to  con.stituto  a  day's  work  at  §2. 25  minimum;  overtime,  pay  and 
one-half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time;  only  one  apprentice  for  each  master;  em- 
ployment  of  only  union  men  and  arbitration  of  differences.  These  conditions  were  in 
operation  when  the  men  struck,  but  the  union  denuinded  a  written  contract  which  some 
employers  refused  to  sign;  three  employers  signed  the  agreement  and  14  men  hired  by 
other  master  painters  went  out;  most  of  these  men  returned  to  work  without  employers 
signing  the  contract;  they  accordingly  left  the  union.  J%dy.  Reed  workers  employed 
by  Kelly  Bros,  struck  for  uniform  increase  of  live  cents  a  chair;  two  weeks  later  men 
returned,  no  concessions  being  made;  Chair  Workers  Union  involved. 

liVages  and  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  December,  L.  G.  McKnight  &  Co.  adopted  weekly 
payment  system  in  accordance  with  State  law;  the  system  was  put  into  effect  in  January 
in  the  .shops  of  the  J.  A.  Dunn  C<>.  and  Ileywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  January.  De- 
mand of  retail  clerks  that  stores  l)e  closed  at  six  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day of  each  week,  beginning  January  20,  was  signed  by  31  clothing,  boot  and  shoe,  dry 
goods,  furniture,  jewelry,  hardware,  and  millinery  dealers.  February.  Grocery  and 
provision  dealers,  numbering  14,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  close  stores  at  6.30  P.M.  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  action  was  taken  without  solicitation  from  the  clerks.  April. 
Demand  of  Painters  Union  No.  495  for  nine-hour  day  at  25  cents  an  hour  minimum,  with 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  double  pay  for  Sundays,  was  granted  Ijy  eight  of  the 
12  employers;  the  agreement  provided  also  for  employment  of  none  but  union  men,  and 

arbitration  of  difficulties. Nearly  all  contractors  granted  demand  of  Masons  Union  No. 

44  for  eight-hour  day.       June.    Saturday  half-holiday  for  three  summer  months  was  in- 
augurated in  local  factories. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  plumbers  organized  as  Union  No.  252,  United  As.socia- 
tion  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steamfitters,  and  Steamfitters'  Helpers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  December.  As  result  of  long-standing  dispute  with  Car- 
penters Union  No.  .570,  Master  Builders  Association  voted  not  to  employ  union  carpenters 
after  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  on  January  1,  about  25  union  carpenters  were  dis- 
charged; matter  was  placed  in  hands  of  C.  L.  U.  for  adjustment  and  general  strike  of 
building  trades  workmen  was  threatened.  July.  Union  of  wood  and  rattan  workers 
was  organized  with  about  700  members,  under  charter  from  Amalgamated  Woodworkers 
International  Union. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  December,  the  A.  O.  Speare  Co.  became  absorbed  by  the 
National  Novelty  Corp. 

Gill. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  sawmill  of  the  Turners  Falls  Lumber  Co.  was  leased 
to  the  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Co. 

GLOUCESTER. 
Strikes  and  I.ookouts.    In  November,  100  Italian  laborers  employed  by  Coleman 
Bros.,  contractors,  of  Everett,  struck  against  reduction  in  wages;  men  were  working  nine 
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hours  a  day,  and  wanted  pay  for  10  hours;  the  same  day  returned  to  work  ou  compromise 
offer  of  $1.50.  April.  Carpenters  Union  No.  910  presented  agreement  to  master  builders 
to  go  into  eftect  April  1;  on  April  13,  carpenters  employed  by  builders  not  accepting  agree- 
ment sti-uck ;  ou  August  9,  men  had  returned  to  work  although  demand  had  not  been  uni 
formh'  granted. 

^'ages  »nd  HonrM  of  l.abor.  In  October,  clothing  dealers  determined  to  keep 
stores  open  until  nine  P.M.  Mondays  and  Fridays,  alleging  former  agreement  to  close  stores 
at  six  P.M.  on  all  days  except  Saturday  had  not  been  kept  by  all  the  dealers  and  was  there- 
fore void.  November.  Schedule  of  SVa  hours  a  day  was  adopted  in  granite  quarries  for 
the  winter.  March.  Through  efforts  of  Longshoremen's  Union  No.  305,  wages  were 
increased  from  30  cents  to  33  cents  an  hour.  April.  By  agreement  between  master 
teamsters  and  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  266  schedule  was  adopted  providing  that  11  hours 
in  1-2  constitute  a  working-day  and  66  hours  a  working-week;  that  overtime  be  paid  for  at 
25  cents  an  hour,  with  time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  that  minimum  weekly 
wage  be  $10  for  one-horse  teams,  812  for  two-horse  teams,  $14  for  three-horse  teams,  and 
$15  for  four-horee  teams;  that  helpers  receive  $10  a  week;  that  difficulties  be  referred  to 
State  Board  and  that  a  strike  to  protect  union  principles  should  not  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  agreement. Coal  team  drivers  were  granted  $12  a  week  minimum  for  one-horse 

teams  with  increase  of  $1  for  each  extra  horse,  nine-hour  day,  and  Saturday  half -holiday 

for  four  months. In  fulfilment  of  terms  of  agreement  made  in  April.  1902,  wages  of 

quarry  workers  were  increased  one  cent  an  hour;  stone  cutters  working  out  of  doors  made 
demand,  through  Quarry  Workers  Union,  for  increase  from  35  to  37  cents  an  hour;  in  May, 
increase  was  granted,  and  wages  of  stationary  engineers  in  the  quarries  were  increased 
one  cent  an  hour.  May.  Cigar  manufacturers  granted  demand  of  Cigarmakers  Union 
No.  324  forincreaseof  $1  a  thousandou  long  fillers  and  50  cents  a  thousand  on  scrap  fillers. 

Trades  Unions.    In  April,  strike  declared  by  Carpenters  Union  No.  910  was  indorsed 

by  C  L.U. Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  572  adopted  resolutions  urging  that  supplies  for 

city  institutions  be  purchased  only  from  fair  dealers;  in  June,  agitated  having  stores  close 
all  evenings  except  Saturdays.  May.  Horseshoers  Union  was  organized  and  charter 
secured.  July.  Cape  Ann  Branch,  Granite  Cutters  National  Union,  voted  that  no  mem- 
ber  should  give  information  regarding  union  business  under  penalty  of  $25  fine.  Septem- 
ber. Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  No.  21  presented  demand  for  $3.50  a  day  for  masons, 
to  take  effect  October  1;  were  receiving  $3.20  a  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  new  boiler-making  firm  established,  comprising 
Frederick  Sylvester  and  Melchert  Van  Der  Vel. 

Grafton. 

Trades  Unions.  In  May,  effort  was  made  to  form  carpenters  union  to  obtain  eight- 
hour  day  and  increase  in  wages.  June.  Movement  made  to  close  retail  stores  two  even- 
ings each  week. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  Finlayson  Flax  Spinning  Co.  installed  new  tubular 
boiler,  weighing-  30  tons. 

Granville. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Noble  &  Cooley  entered  combine  of  the  National 
Novelty  Corp. 

Great  Barrington. 

fVages  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  November,  E.  D.  Richards,  builder,  voluntarily 
adopted  eight  hour  schedule.  December.  Demand  was  made  by  weavers  employed  by 
the  Monument  Mills  Co.  for  increase  varying  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  week.  February.  Master 
masons  granted  eight-hour  day,  to  take  effect  April  1.  April.  Carpenters  Union  No. 
1045  presented  demand  for  eight-hour  day  without  change  in  wages.  May.  Demand  of 
Painters  Union  No.  627  for  eight  hours  a  day  instead" of  nine  was  granted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Stanley  Instrument  Co.  completed  addition  to 
shop.  January.  Monument  Mills  began  erection  of  new  storehouse,  140  x  50,  to  be  con- 
nected with  No.  1  mill  by  iron  bridge;  also  added  to  bleaching  plant. 

Greenfield. 

strikes  and  Iiocfconts.  In  October,  11  molders  employed  at  the  foundry  of  B.  B. 
Noyes  &  Co.  struck  against  employment  of  non-unionist;  firm  would  not  recognize  union; 
after  two  days  men  returned,  pending  settlement,  and  later  were  granted  agreement  regard- 
ing apprentices,  nine-hour  day,  and  minimum  wage ;  Iron  Molders  Union  No.  347  involved. 
April.    Master  Painters  Association  asked  that  journeymen  sign  agreement  not  to  work 
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for  employers  outside  of  association ;  this  was  ref  used  and  men  left  their  worl:  on  April  1 ; 
later  they  demanded  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents  a  day;  in  three  weeks  compromise  was 
effected,  S-2.2o  to  lie  the  wage  up  to  April  1, 1904,  and  $2.75  for  ensuing  year,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime,  double  pay  for  Sunday  work,  the  men  to  work  only  for  master  iiainters,. 
union  men  to  Ije  emploj-ed,  future  difficulties  to  he  adjusted  by  arbitration,  and  three 
months'  notice  to  be  given  should  either  party  desire  to  change  the  agreement;  Painters 
Union  No.  211  involved.  .Va;/.  Thirteen  grinders  employed  by  Nichols  Bros,  struck  for 
recognition  of  union  and  union  prices;  one  month  later  strikers'  places  had  all  been  tilled, 
although  strike  was  not  declared  oflf  by  Table  Knife  Grinders  National  Union  No.  17. 

Wages  aiKl  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  January,  wages  were  Increased  from  HVi  cents 
to  19  cents  an  hour  for  20  car  workers  in  Greenlield  and  East  Deerlield.  February.  At 
convention  of  painters  unions  of  Chicopee,  Greenfield,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  and  Westfleld,, 
schedule  of  $.3  for  aii  eight-hour  day  was  adopted,  to  be  enforced  for  all  members  of  each 
union;  local  painters  were  notified  that  no  immediate  change  could  be  made,  but  $2.75  a 
day  would  be  granted  in  1904;  were  receiving  $2.25.  April.  Cady  &  Cutler  readjusted 
hours  so  as  to  give  Saturday  half-holiday;  in  May,  increased  wages  to  equal  rales  paid  in 
North  Adams  shops;  75  employes  affected.  September.  Bricklayers  and  hod  carrier* 
were  granted  eight-hour  day. 

Trades  IJnioiis.  In  September,  C.  L.U.  reported  that  three  new  unions  had  been 
organized  since  October,  1902  :  Brickmakers,  hod  carriers,  and  railway  trackmen ;  organized 
pulp  and  sulphite  workers  of  Turners  Falls;  aggregate  membership  of  affiliated  unions 
aljout  1,.")00. 

Intlustrial  Changes.  In  October,  American  Tap  &  Die  Co.  incorporated;  capital 
$10,000.  January.  Automatic  Machine  Co.  moved  into  new  factory,  one  story,  100  x  200, 
cost  $20,000.       J7iiie._  Wells  Bros.  Co.,  machine  tools,  started  addition  to  factory,  one  story, 

25  X  55;  in  August,  addition  built  for  polishers  to  No.  1  factory,  40  x  80. Goodell  Pratt 

Co.,  artisans'  tools,  started  erection  of  factory  building,  brick,  three  stories,  85  x  43. 
August.  F.  E.  Wells  &  Son  incorporated  as  F.  J-2.  Wells  &  Son  Co.  to  manufacture  tools, 
machines,  etc.;  capital  $10,000. 

Hampden. 

Iiiilnstrial  C'baiiges.    In  September,  Hampden  Mills  Co.  sold  to  .James  Graney. 

Hanover. 

Wages  aiitl  Hours  of  liabor.  In  October,  Lot  Phillips  &  Co.  adopted  nine-hour 
schedule.  yfay.  Seven  grocery  and  provision  dealers  agreed  to  close  stores  at  6.15  P.M., 
Mondays,  Weilnesdays,  and  Fridays  during  .June,  July,  and  August. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  W.  S.  Goodrich  &  Co.  leased  Gooilrich  factory 
and  made  preparations  for  manufacturing  shoes.  January.  >'ational  Fireworks  Co.  put 
in  foundations  for  four  one-story  brick  buildings  to  replace  plant  recently  destroyed  by 
explosion  ancl  fire. 

Hansou. 

Wsiges  and  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  May,  demand  of  carpenters  for  10  per  cent  in 
crease  in  wages,  making  minimum  .S2.75  a  day,  was  granted. 

Harwich. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  East  Harwich  Starch  Co.  incorporated  under 
Maine  laws;  capital  $.500,000. 

HAVKRHILL. 

Strikes  an<l  Iiockouts.  In  November,  22  M<;Kay  lasters,  employed  by  Chesley  & 
Rugg,  struck,  refusing  to  do  work  other  than  lasting;  returned  to  work  the  following  day, 
firm  agreeing  to  have  said  work  done  by  other  employes;  Lasters  Union,  B.  &  S.  W.  U., 
involved. 

December.  Smith  &  Childs  was  affected  by  labor  dispute  involving  25  turn  workmen; 
the  trouble  was  between  S.  W.  P.  U.  and  B.  <fc  S.  W.  U.  over  affiliation  of  employes,  each 
alleging  that  the  other  failed  to  keep  agreements;  places  of  strikers  filled. 

January.  Strike  took  place  involving  three  shoe  manufacturers:  Milliard  &  Tabor, 
Thayer,  Maguire,  &  Field,  and  Hazen  B.  Goodrich  &  Co.;  the  trouble  was  between  the 
S.  W.  P.  U.  and  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  the  members  of  the  last-named  organization  seceding  from 
it;  al)out  700  operators  involved;  strike  lasted  nine  months  in  two  of  the  above-named  es- 
tablishments, places  of  members  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  being  filled;  in  the  other  factory  the 

dispute  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  after  two  months. Alleged  lockout  at  shoe  factory 

of  C.  W.  Arnold  Co.  to  resist  price  list  of  B.  &  S.  W.;  firm  claimed  that  men  were  laiil  off 
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indeflnitelj'  on  account  of  business  conditions;  35  sole  cutters  aflfected;  dispute  was  settled 
after  one  month,  tlie  strikers  seceding  from  B.  &.  S.  W.  U. 

March.  Ten  turn  workmen  emplo}-ed  by  Lang  &  Bertsch  sti'uck  on  account  of  trouble 
over  the  B.  &  S.  AV.  U.;  men  were  members  of  S.  W.  P.  U. ;  one  month  later,  strikers  re- 
turned to  work,  tirm  having  discarded  stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

April.  Twenty  team  drivers  and  fi-eight  handlers  employed  by  the  Carter,  Russell  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  struck  for  shorter  workday ;  on  following  day  demand  was  granted ;  Team  Drivers 
International  Union  No.  .397  involved. 

May.  J.  P.  Mocxey  had  IS  painters  on  strike  objecting  to  employment  of  non-union  men; 
following  day  contractor  agreed  to  employ  only  union  men  and  the  non-union  employes 
joined  Painters  Union  So.  826. Twenty  mason  tenders,  employed  by  Fred  H.  Cate,  con- 
tractor, stnick  for  $2  a  day,  an  increase  of  2.5  cents;  in  three  days,  a  few  of  the  strikers  had 
returned  at  old  rates;  places  of  others  were  filled. 

Wages  anrt  Honrs  of  I<abor.  In  October,  disagreement  with  employes  regarding 
prices  for  buffing  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  by  Hazen  B.  Goodrich  &  Co.;  in  Decem- 
ber, case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  tirm. Demand  of  Laundry  AVorkers  Union  No. 

144  for  nine-hour  day  and  abolition  of  overtime  work  was  granted  by  five  local  employers. 

Local  unions  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  voted  to  continue  Saturday  half-holiday  through  the 

winter;  attempt  was  made  by  some  members  of  Stitchers  Union  to  have  this  agreement 

discontinued,  considering  it  unfair  to  employers. Cutters  Union  presented  demand  for 

nine-hour  day.  November.  Thayer,  Maguire,  &  Field  granted  slight  increase  for  top 
stitching.        December.    Price  list  providing  increase  for  20  lasters  was  posted  in  factory 

of  I.  J.  Webster. Hilliard  &  Tabor  and  national  officers  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  entered  into 

agreement  regarding  wages  to  be  in  force  for  three  years. People's  Coal  Co.  settled 

long  standing  difficulty  by  signing  schedule  of  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327,  providing  for 
employment  of  none  but  union  men  and  at  union  wages.  January.  Geo.  C.  Elliott,  coal 
dealer,  granted  demand  of  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327  for  10-hour  day  without  reduction 

in  wages,  to  remain  in  force  one  year. Difficulty  between  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  and  local  Shoe 

Manufacturers  Association  over  new  list  increasing  wages  of  cutters  was  referred  to  State 
Board;  in  April,  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  cutters,  the  following  rates  being 
granted :  Outside  cutters,  increase  from  81.5  to  $15.50  a  week  of  59  hours;  trimming  cutters, 
increase  from  812  to  $12.75;  die  cutters,  uniform  rate  of  811-50,  their  wages  having  varied 

from  86  to  810;  cloth  lining  cutters,  813. .50;  and  sorters,  815.50. New  agreement  with 

Heel  Makers  Union,  making  slight  increases  in  wages  for  25  men,  was  signed  by  17  firms. 
Febrtiary.    Price  list  of  Waiters  Union  No.  201  was  accepted  in  all  but  one  local  restaurant. 

Schedule  of  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  691,  regulating  hours  of  labor 

and  providing  for  Wednesday  half-holiday  throughout  the  year,  was  accepted  by  all  mem- 
bers of  Grocery  and  Provision  Dealers  Association,  about  85  per  cent  of  local  clerks  being 

aflfected ;  schedule  took  effect  in  March. Dry  goods  and  clothing  dealers  agreed  to  close 

stores  Monday  evenings  during  July,  August,  September,  January,  February,  and  March, 
beginning  July  6.  March.  Demand  of  Die  Workers  Union  No.  11013,  A.  F.  of  L.,  for 
eight-hour  day  instead  of  nine  hours  was  granted.  April.  New  schedule  of  Barbers 
Union  No.  391,  readjusting  wages  and  providing  that  shops  be  opened  in  the  morning  a 

half-hour  later  than  formerly,  was  generally  accepted. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327 

presented  new  schedule  for  expressmen  employed  by  Boston  &  Haverhill  Dispatch  Co. 
and  Carter,  Russell  &  Co.  Inc.,  providing  for  10-hour  day,  from  6.30  a.m.  to  six  p.m.,  and 

25  cents  an  hour  for  overtime ;  in  May,  overtime  pay  was  granted  team  drivers. L'nion 

plasterers  and  stonemasons  were  granted  demand  for  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in 
wages,  to  take  effect  May  1.  May.  Demand  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers 
Union  No.  826  for  eight-hour  day  was  granted  with  minimum  wage  of  $2.25  for  painters 
and  paper  hangers  and  $2.50  for  decorators,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  double 

time  for  holiday  and  Sunday  work,  and  employment  of  none  but  union  men. Laundry 

Workers  Union  No.  144  presented  new  price  list  which  was  accepted  by  five  employers; 
strike  ensued  against  one  firm ;  in  Jiily,  agreement  was  accepted  by  newly  established  firm. 

Clothing  Dealers  Association  adopted  Wednesday  half -holiday  for  July  and  August. 

.hme.    Order  of  City  Council,  making  $2.50  the  uniform  daily  wage  for  pavers  employed 

by  the  city,  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  introduced  new 

price  list  providing  increases  for  .300  employes  of  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.;  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  State  Board,  and,  in  October,  decision  was  rendered  readjusting  prices  for  stitch- 
ing and  lasting. New  price  list  for  piece  work  was  adopted  for  stitchers  in  the  factory 

of  Chesley  &  Rugg.  September.  New  price  hst  providing  slight  increases  was  presented 
in  factory  of  J.  W.  Russ  &  Co.,  all  employes  except  cutters  and  lasters  being  affected. 

Trades  IJnions.  In  October,  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  144 
granted  union  label  to  five  local  laundries,  union  contracts  having  been  signed. 
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November.    Painters  organized  as  Union  Xo.  826,  Brotlierbood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paper  Hangers  of  America. Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  391  voted  to  declare 

unfair  shops  in  wliicli  all  barbers  are  not  members  of  union,  tliis  action  being  taken  as 
means  of  forcing  proprietors  of  small  shops  where  no  journeymen  are  employed  to  join 
the  union. 

December.  Union  card  was  granted  Washington  Credit  Co.  by  Retail  Clerks  Union,  the 
firm  having  agreed  to  employ  only  union  clerks  and  to  observe  union  rules. 

January.  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  attitude  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 
in  its  controversy  with  K.  of  L.  in  Lynn  and  with  the  local  S.  W.  P.  U. ;  indorsed  strike  of 
carriage  workers  in  Amesbury  and  received  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  27 
of  Amesbury  into  affiliation;  this  was  the  first  out-of-town  union  to  be  admitted  to  C.L.  U. 
Cutting  Die  Workers  Union  No.  11013,  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  organized. 

February.    Movement  was  begun  to  establish  union  of  musicians;  in  June,  Musicians 

Protective  Union  No.  302  was   organized. Drug  clerks   organized  as  Union  No.  775, 

Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Union. As  result  of  special  effort  to  unionize 

local  retjiil  stores,  IfiO  new  members  were  received  by  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  515  and 

union  card  was  granted  nine  employers. Attempt  of  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 

Union  No.  691  to  obtain  shorter  hours  and  estiiblish  permanent  weekly  half-holiday,  and 
etfort  of  Drug  Clerks  Union  No.  775  to  regulate  hours,  were  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U. Unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  form  branch  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway 
Employes  of  America,  the  local  employes  of  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Railway  Co. 

being  the  only  unorganized  employes  of  the  company. Owing  to  dissatisfaction  because 

union  did  not  secure  increase  in  their  wages,  25  teamsters  employed  by  a  local  firm  with- 
drew from  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327. 

April.  Plasterers  and  Stonemasons  Union  was  formed.  August.  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  826  placed  master  painter  on  unfair  list  for  alleged 
violation  of  agreement.  September.  Machinists  Union  was  organized  and  charter  ob- 
tained as  Lodge  No.  f>42  of  International  Association  of  Machinists. In  accordance 

with  contract  with  master  teamsters,  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327  made  special  effort 
to  have  all  employes  in  the  trade  alliliate  with  the  union;  threatened  to  order  strike  Octo- 
ber 1  if  non-union  men  were  still  employed. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Unions.  In  October,  attempt  was  made  to  have  employes 
of  local  contract  shop  leave  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  and  affiliate  with  B.  &  S.  W.  U., 
the  argument  of  the  latter  union  being  that  firms  who  had  work  done  by  the  contractor  in 
question  were  breaking  their  union  stamp  contract  whidi  requires  that  all  work  shall  be 
done  by  members  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. ;  after  some  controversy  between  the  two  unions,  agree- 
ment was  made  that  the  question  of  affiliation  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  employes 
individually,  no  inlluence  to  be  used  by  either  union.  In  December,  employes  of  the  con- 
tractor struck  by  order  of  the  S.  W.  P.  U.,  it  being  alleged  that  agreement  had  been  broken 
by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  whose  agent  had  coerced  the  workmen  into  applying  for  membership  in 

B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U. Shoe  Council  of  the 

B.  &  S.  W.  U.  voted  to  give  $100  a  week  for  the  support  of  striking  (;oal  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; $100  was  donated  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  S.  W.  P.  U., 

including  branches  in  Lynn,  Marbleliead,  and  Salem. Lasters  Union  relinquished  its 

charter  in  Lasters  Protective  Union  of  Amerida  and  affiliated  with  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  as  Union 
No.  26.  November.  About  40  sole  cutters  organized  as  Sole  Leather  Workers  Union  No. 
341,  B.  &  S.  W.  U. ;  in  January,  reported  that  membership  included  all  sole  cutters  in  local 
factories.       December.    Shoe  Council  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  received  complaint  from  unions 

that  price  lists  had  not  been  presented  in  local  factories. Agitation  was  made  in  favor 

of  the  erection  of  building  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  all  local  unions;  movement  was 
started  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  and  petition  made  to  the  national  organization  for  a  loan  of 

$45,000  as  a  building  fund. As  result  of  mass  meeting  held  by  representatives  of  K.  of 

L.,  45  members  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  withdrew  from  tlie  organization  and  formed  Assembly 

1S95,  K.  of  L. Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  voted  not  to  affiliate  with  American 

Labor  Union,  a  Western  organization;  matter  had  been  under  consideration  lor  several 

months. Mass  meeting  attended  by  300  shoe  operatives  was  held  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  for 

the  purpose  of  increasing  memljership  of  local  unions. Shoe  Council  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

voted  not  to  recognize  the  business  agent  of  newly  organized  Manufacturers  Association. 
January.  Agreement  was  entered  into  by  S.  W.  P.  U.,  Cutters  Assembly  No.  1895,  K.  of  L., 
Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662,  K.  of  L.,  of  Lynn,  and  S.  W.  P.  U.  «f  Lynn,  Marbleliead,  and 
Salem,  whereby,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  independence  over  tlie  B.  &  S.  W.  U., 
all  the  unions  concerned  should  make  common  cause  in  opposing  the  B.  &  S.  W.  U. ;  a  joint 
board,  composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  union,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
piu-pose  of  the  agreement,  no  strike  to  be  entered  into  by  any  union  without  the  sanction 
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of  the  board. Shoe  council  of  the  B.  &  S.  "VV.  U.  appropriated  $600  in  aid  of  striking 

carriage  workers  of  Amesbury. Mass  meeting  was  held  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  to  consider 

situation  resulting  from  strikes  ordered  by  S.  W.  P.  U.  in  local  factories.        February. 

Leather  Workers  Union  was  organized. Lasters  Union  reported  membership  of  400; 

petitioned  national  organization  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  for  permission  to  employ  local  business 

agent. Slioe  Workers  Protective  Union  began  agitation  for  organization  of  women 

stitchers;  reported  that  2,000  were  employed  in  local  factories.  March.  Union  stamp 
of  B.  &.  S.  W.  U.  was  granted  manufacturers  whose  turn  workmen  had  struck  by  order  of 

S.  W.  P.  U. Lasters  Protective  Union  was  organized  and  afliliated  with  S.  W.  P.  U.; 

price  lists  of  the  new  union  were  accepted  in  two  factories  to  supersede  lists  of  the  B.  &  .S. 

W.  U.,  the  factories  thereby  coming  under  the  control  of  S.  W.  P.U. Joint  Shoe  Council 

voted  to  oppose  proposed  legislation  amending  textile  school  law  so  as  to  provide  for 

schools  of  shoemaking. Conferences  were  held   by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  and  S.  W.  P.  U.  to 

consider  arbitration  of  differences  and  settlement  of  existing  strikes,  Ijul  no  settlement  was 
reached,  the  S.  W.  P.  U.  finally  voting  not  to  allow  any  member  to  return  until  employers 

should  agree  to  take  all  strikers  back. In  factory  where  turn  workmen  were  on  strike, 

training  school  was  established  and  manufacturers  reported  that  regular  school  for  turn 
workmen,  independent  of  all  unions,  would  be  opened  by  them.  April.  Members  of 
S.  W.  P.  U.  were  instructed  not  to  patronize  any  stores  or  industries  recognized  as  fair  by 

A.  F.  of  L.  or  any  affiliated  union. Lang  &  Bertsch  surrendered  union  stamp  and 

opened  free  shop,  taking  back  turn  workmen  who  had  struck  against  control  of  B.  &  S. 

W.  U. Decision  of  State  Board  on  cutters'  price  list  was  accepted  by  Cutters  Union 

No.  191;  decision  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  union  voted  to  present  new  list  after 
six  months.  May.  Executive  board  of  Turn  Workmen's  Union  No.  2,  B.  &  S.  W.  U., 
notified  manufacturers  of  decision  that  men  must  not  be  taught  to  turn  shoes  except  when 

permission  is  given  by  the  board. Convention  of  18  independent  shoe  workers  unions 

of  New  England  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  S.  W.  P.  U.,  and  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion formed  as  The  Federated  Shoe  and  Leather  Workers  Union  with  about  5,000  members. 

List  of  unfair  turn  workmen  was  pi'epared  by  S.  W.  P.  U.  to  be  posted  in  all  factories 

controlled  by  independent  unions. Temporary  union  of  wood  heelers  was  formed 

through  S.  W.  P.  U.  —  Because  of  refusal  of  employer  to  assist  in  disciplining  operatives, 

B.  &  S.  W.  U.  withdrew  union  stamp  from  manufacturer  employing  400  men;  packers  and 

turn  workmen  had  refused  to  pay  dues  or  recognize  the  union. Relief  committee  was 

appointed  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  upon  whose  recommendation  members  should  be  kept  in  good 
financial  standing  during  sickness  or  involuntary  idleness.  July.  Manufacturer,  em- 
ploying about  50  operatives,  discarded  stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  because  of  unsatisfactory 
work  done  by  union  help  furnished  hira ;  two  days  later,  discharged  all  turn  workmen, 
and  tilled  places  with  men  not  belonging  to  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  September.  Turn  Workmen's 
Union,  S.  W.  P.  U.,  voted  that  after  December  1  initiation  fee  should  be  810  Instead  of  $2. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Thayer,  Maguire,  &  Field,  shoes,  dissolved;  suc- 
ceeded by  new  concern  bearing  same  name. Ivory  Shoe  Co.  incorporated;  capital 

$10,000. C.  H.  Hayes,  boxes,  became  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine;  capital  $150,000. 

December.    Knipe  Bros.,  shoes,  dissolved;  business  continued  by  William  A.  Knipe  under 

old  style. Fred  C.  Fitts,  shoes,  discontinued;  no  successor.        January.    Emery  &  Co., 

shoes,  succeeded  by  Emery  &  Marshall.  Febmary.  Business  of  Briggs-Belmer  Edge 
Tool  Co.  bought  by  corporation  bearing  same  name,  incorporated  under  Maine  laws. 

March.    Fred  W.  Millay,  lasts,  increased  floor  space. Duplessis  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

became  incorporated;  authorized  capital  $1,000,000.  April.  Hilliard  &  Tabor,  shoe  man- 
ufacturers, leased  large  factory  at  Hampton,  X.  H.,  with  intention  of  removing  part  of  their 

business  there. Gale  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  leased  plant  of  Portsmouth  Shoe  Co.,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H.,  to  remove  plant;  in  May,  reduced  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $60,000.  July.  New 
factory  in  process  of  erection  by  the  Pentucket  Wood  Heel  Co.  August.  Lang  &  Bertsch, 
boots  and  shoes,  discontinued;  no  successor. G.  W.  Webster  &  Son,  cut  shoe  stock,  suc- 
ceeded by  George  H.  Webster. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments.  The  number  of  cases  and  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
shipped  from  Haverhill  for  the  years  1901-02  and  1902-03  (year  ending  September  30  in  each 
case)  are  presented  in  the  following  table.  Although  the  number  of  pairs  to  a  case  varies, 
the  average  number  in  Haverhill  is  estimated  to  be  40,  and  this  figure  has  been  used  in 
computing  the  total  pairs. 
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Boot  ayid  Shoe  Shipments  from  Haverhill. 


October,     . 
November, 
December, 
January,    . 
February,  . 
March,  "     . 
April, 
May,   . 
June,  . 
July,   . 
August, 
September, 

Totals, 


33,490 
29,661 
35,4-21 
44,611 
4-2,-26-2 
46,347 
4-2,981 
39,559 
33,510 
29,257 
32,604 
34,181 


443,884 


1,339,600 
1,186,440 
1,416,840 
1,784,440 
1,690,480 
1,853,880 
1,719,240 
1,582,360 
1,340,400 
1,170,280 
1,304,160 
l,367,-240 


17,755,360 


38,310 
36,252 
38,895 
40,718 
39,289 
51,880 
38,350 
39,072 
39,948 
•25,961 
30,791 
38,822 


458,-288 


1,532,400 
1,450,080 
1,555,800 
1,6-28,7-20 
1,571,560 
2,075,-200 
1,534,000 
1,562,880 
1,597,920 
1,038,440 
1,-231,640 
1,552,880 


18,331,5-20 


The  number  of  cases  and  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  in  190-2-03  show  an  increase 
over  the  year  1901-02  of  14,404  and  576,160,  respec-tively. 

tVorklngrineu's  Beueflts.  In  January,  plans  were  completed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  co-operative  grocery  by  a  Co-operative  Fellowship  capitalized  at  S2,500. 

Holden. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  I<abor.  In  December,  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.  and  Eagle  Lake 
Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  readjusted  time  schedule  so  as  to  comply  with  the  58-hour  law  for  women 
and  minors. 

Industrial  Cbanges.    In  July,  new  engine  installed  at  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.,  woollens. 


HoIIiston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  machinery  set  up  for  new  industry  at  Z.  Talbot's 
nail  factory. 

HOLYOKE. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  January,  strike  of  mule  spinners  at  the  Lyman  Mills 
which  had  been  in  force  over  nine  months  came  to  an  end;  men  struck  for  10  per  cent 
increase  in  wages,  were  65  in  number,  and  returned  under  satisfactory  adjustment. 
April.  One  hundred  and  fifty  painters  employed  by  six  master  painters  struck  for  $3 
a  day;  employers  offered  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  two  weeks  from  beginning  of 
strike,  C.L.U.  proposed  arbitration  by  a  committee  of  three;  as  a  result,  men  returned  four 
days  later,  having  been  granted  S2.80  for  eight-hour  day  for  one  year  and  S3  thereafter; 
B.  T.  C.  involved.  Jtme.  Coal  handlers  and  teamsters  numbering  .50  struck  for  $2  a  day ; 
compromise  was  granted  and  men  returned  to  work  in  one  week:  $10  a  week  for  helpers; 
$11  for  drivers  of  single  teams;  $12  for  drivers  of  double  teams,  Saturday  half-holiday 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  legal  holidays  allowed  with  full  pay;  10  hours  to  con- 
stitute a  working-day;  men  who  filled  strikers'  iilaces  to  be  discharged;  Coal  Handlers 
Union  No.  196  involved. 

HoLYOKE  Paper  Maicers'  Strike.  The  strike  of  paper  makers  in  Holyoke  and 
vicinity  was  started  by  cutters  of  one  mill  on  June  8,  a  general  strike  being  ordered  on 
June  12  for  the  following  day.  On  June  8,  1903,  cutters  in  finishing  room  of  Nonotuck 
Division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  struck  because  of  dissatisfaction  over  wages; 
girls  had  demanded  increase  of  -25  cents  and  were  offered  10  cents;  strike  spread  immedi- 
ately to  all  finishing-room  employes  of  coarse  paper  mills,  affecting  about  400  employes 
of  George  R.  Dickinson,  Geo.  C.  Gill,  Albion,  Nonotuck,  Wauregan,  Crocker,  and  Mt.  Tom 
divisions  of  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  and  the  Chemical  Paper  Co.  Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper 
Makers  had  voted  not  to  strike,  although  wage  schedule  presented  by  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.  was  unsatisfactory.  Seven  mills  were  closed  on  account  of  the  strike.  On  June 
12,  Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  and  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  Union 
ordered  employes  in  all  mills  of  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Parsons  Paper  Co.'s  Mill 
No.  2,  and  Carew  and  Hampshire  Companies  in  South  Hadley  Falls  to  strike  on  following 
da  J'  to  enforce  union  demand  for  general  increase  in  wages  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent; 
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about  3,500  operatives  affected,  iucludiug  (iu  sympathetic  strike)  firemen,  millwrights,  and, 
later,  all  building  trades  workmen  except  bricklayers,  who  refused  to  obey  sympathetic 
strike  order.  Six  mills,  where  conditions  were  satisfactory,  were  exempted.  Strikers 
were  ordered  by  union  to  finish  work  on  hand  so  as  to  save  loss  of  stock.  Financial  help 
for  the  strikers  was  sent  by  unions  In  various  parts  of  the  State.  Attempts  were  made  by 
local  business  men  and  by  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  to  effect  settlement; 
some  strikers  returned  to  work,  making  it  possible  for  a  few  of  the  mills  to  resume  opera- 
tions. On  July  19,  Eagle  Lodge  voted  to  continue  the  strike.  On  July  23,  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.  discharged  all  firemen  who  were  out  on  sympathetic  strike,  ordering 
men  to  collect  wages  and  remove  tools;  on  July  27,  Eagle  Lodge  gave  grievance  committee 
full  power  to  settle  sti-lke;  on  August  18,  voted  to  declare  strike  off;  it  had  lasted  65  days 
and  operatives  returned  with  practically  no  concessions  made  by  manufacturers. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  l.abof.  In  October,  R.  T.  Oakes  Co.  granted  demand  of 
electrical  workers  for  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages.  December.  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.  voluntarily  established  Saturday  half-holiday,  without  reduction  in 
wages,  for  rag-room  employes.  January.  Laborers  Protective  Union  No.  1081  presented 
•demand  for  eight-hour  day  instead  of  10  and  increase  from  $1.75  to  $2;  in  April,  compro- 
mised on  $2  and  nine  hours  a  day,  to  take  effect  May  1.  April.  Paper  mill  operatives, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  demanded  increase  in  wages  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent ;  strike 

ensued  in  June. Skinuer  Mfg.  Co.  granted  demand  of  firemen  for  eight-hour  day. 

Demand  of  union  carpenters  for  82.75  a  day,  an  increase  of  25  cents,  was  granted,  to  take 
effect  May  1.  May.  Holyoke  Street  Railway  Co.  granted  demands  of  Laborers  Protec- 
tive Union  Xo.  1081  for  S2  a  day  of  nine  hours  instead  of  $1.75  for  10  hours. Demand  of 

Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  85  and  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  for  weekly 
half-holiday  during  July  and  August  was  generally  granted.  June.  Agitation  was 
begun  by  Molders  Union  No.  115  for  Increase  in  wages  to  make  minimum  $3  instead  of 
$2.75;  Core  Makers  Union  No.  11  demanded  minimum  of  82..50;  iu  July,  unions  were  noti- 
fied that  increases  could  not  be  granted. Merrick  Thread  Co.  increased  wages  for  ma- 
chine fixers  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  three  years  or  more. Minimum 

wage  of  $1.60  a  day  was  granted  35  members  of  Lumber  Workers  Union. Steamfitters 

were  granted  demand  for  eight  hours  without  reduction  in  wages.  September.  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  all  operatives,  establishing  rates 
offered  before  strike  was  declared  in  June. 

Trades  TTnions.    In  October,  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  85  reported  membership  of  150. 

Central  Labor  Union  admitted  delegates  from  Carpenters  Union  No.  656;  union  had 

formerly  been  afliliated  with  C.  L.  U.  but  had  withdrawn  earlier  in  the  year;  received 
notice  that  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  at  its  national  convention,  had 
voted  not  to  sanction  any  Sunday  work ;  reported  that  $2,000  had  been  donated  by  local 
unions  to  aid  striking  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania. Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men's Union  No.  244  was  formed,  clerks  separating  from  Retail  Clerks  Union. Shoe 

Repairers  Union  No.  272  made  demand  for  minimum  wages  of  81.75  a  day. 

November.  Because  of  complaint  of  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  2  that  bricks 
were  being  laid  by  city  laborers,  agreement  was  made  between  union  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  that  only  competent  workmen  should  be  employed  to  lay  brick  on  any  city 

•vvork. Central  Labor  Union  made  efi'ort  to  have  retail  clothing  dealers  sell  only  goods 

bearing  label  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America ;  urged  members  of  Bricklayers 
and  Masons  Union  No.  2  not  to  handle  bricks  delivered  by  non-uuion  teamsters. 

December.  About  240  paper  mill  employes  organized  and  applied  for  charter  fi-om  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  of  America. In  order  to  increase  membership. 

Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  re<luced  initiation  fees  from  $10  to  $2  for  machine  men  and 
engineers  and  from  $5  to  $1  for  backtenders  and  other  operatives,  the  lower  rates  to  remain 
in  force  three  months. 

January.    Difficulty  of  nine  months'  standing  between  local  contractor  and  building 

trades  unions  was  settled  through  agent  of  B.  T.  C. At  quarterly  meeting  of  State 

Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  45  unions  were  represented;  resolutions  were  adopted  Indorsing 

movement  of  Springfield  drug  clerks  to  regulate  hours  of  labor. Prompters  Union  was 

suspended  by  C.  L.  U. Bookbinders  Union  No.  14  voted  to  ask  that  wages  be  paid 

weekly  and  contract  system  be  abolished. Demand  for  Increase  in  wages  prepared  by 

Coal  Handlers  Union. 

February.  Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  reported  that  practically  all  employes  in  local 
paper  mills  had  affiliated  with  unions;  requested  manufacturers  of  book  and  newspaper 
to  adopt  union  label. 

March.    Central  Council  was  formed  by  unions  of  paper  mill  employes. Owing  to 

grievance  of  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  4  against  a  local  manufacturing  company, 
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the  company  was  declared  unfair  by  C.  L.  U.  It  was  alleged  that  firemen  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  were  worked  12  and  13  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight  hours,  according  to 
schedule.  All  unions  refused  to  perform  work  for  company  until  grievance  was  remedied; 
B.  T.  C.  ordered  workmen  employed  upon  foundations  for  its  new  mill  to  stop  work. 
After  three  weeks,  company  was  removed  from  the  unfair  list,  the  Stationary  Fh-emen'& 
Union  having  withdrawn  its  complaint,  the  matter  being  satisfactorily  settled. 

April.    Special  efforts  were  made  to  increase  membership  of  textile  workers  unions. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  reported  that  existing  agreement  was  being  broken  by 
Journeymen  Plumbers  Union  Xo.  176;  began  agitation  for  improvement  of  local  sanitation. 

Contractor,  who  had  long  been  on  unfair  list  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper 

Hangers  Union  No.  '253,  accepted   union   agreement,   promising   to   employ  only  union 

painters. Movement  was  begun  to  revive  Shoe  Repairers  Union  No.  272  and  effort  made 

to  have  repairers  employed  by  retail  dealers  affiliate. 

May.    Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  8,5  voted  to  prepare  list  of  stores  employing  union  clerks 
and  to  ask  members  of  all  local  unions  to  patronize  only  such  stores;  made  special  effort 

to  strengthen  the  union  with  a  view  to  obtaining  weekly  half-holiday  for  the  summer. 

Union  of  domestic  seiTants,  with  about  l.M)  memliers,  was  formed,  to  be  known  as  House- 
hold Employes  Union;  in  June,  charter  was  received  from  A.  F.  of  L.,  this  being  the  first 

charter  of  the  kind  issued. A  new  union  of  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  wae  formed 

with  31  charter  members. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  2  reported  that  non- 
union firemen  employed  by  local  manufacturing  company  had  been  laying  brick;  company 
was  declared  unfair;  voted  to  allow  one  week  for  all  teamsters  to  affiliate  with  Team 
Drivers  Union,  after  which  time  no  union  bricklayers  should  receive  brick  or  other  material 

hauled    by  non-union  men. Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  96  voted   to  withdraw 

deman(}  that  imion  label  be  placed  on  all  bread  and  pastry. Demand  of  Eagle  Lodge 

of  Paper  Makers  that  local  paper  manufacturers  compel  all  employes  to  affiliate  with  the 
union  was  refused ;  demand  was  made  in  accordance  with  vote  of  national  convention  of 
paper  makers  that  any  union  controlling  80  per  cent  of  employes  in  its  district  must 
increase  membership  to  100  per  cent  or  forfeit  its  charter;  union  voted  not  to  strike  as  had 

been  threatened;  in  June,  strike  was  declared  on  account  of  refusal  to  Increase  wages. 

Coal  Handlers  Union  atliliated  with  Team  Drivers  International  Union  of  America  as  Coal 

Teamsters  and  Handlers  Union  No.  1'.I8. Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  4  presented 

demand  for  minimum  daily  wage  of  $2.2.5  for  firemen  in  paper  and  textile  mills. 

June.    Journeymen  Barbers  Union  was  reorganized  and  charter  applied  for;  former 

local  had  been  suspended  by  the  international  union  in  September,  1902. Retail  Clerks 

Union  No.  85  disbanded. Hotel  and  Restaurant  Emploj'es  Union  received  50  applica- 
tions for  membership. Union  of  printing  pressmen  and  feeders  was  formed  under 

charter  from  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  North  America. 

.>Iillwrights  and  Helpers  Union  presented  demand  for  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

July.  Local  paper  mills,  where  paper  makers'  strike  was  in  progress,  were  declared 
unfair  by  C.  L.  U.  and  members  of  building  trades  unions  were  notified  not  to  finish 
repairs  on  the  mills;  order  of  C.  L.  U.  was  not  sustained  by  Carpenters  District  Council 
and  B.  T.  C.,  and  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  steamfitters  refused  to  stiike  in 
sympathy  with  paper  makers;  later,  all  except  bricklayers  obeyed  the  order;  C.  L.  U. 
placed  local  contractor  on  unfair  list,  Laborers  Protective  Union  having  complained  that 
he  refused  to  pay  union  wages;  removed  provision  dealer  from  unfair  list,  grievance 

against  him  having  been  adjusted. Unions  of  bookbinders  and  printing  pressmen 

formed  temporary  organization  as  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. Journeymen  Bar- 
bers Union  No.  1.53  voted  to  close  its  charter  and  adopt  an  initiation  fee  of  $5  after  August  11 ; 
instructed  C.  L.  U.  to  publish  list  of  union  barber  shops  for  general  distribution;  voted  to 
join  in  Labor  Day  parade  and  to  fine  members  who  failed  to  march  on  that  day.  August. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  2  was  expelled  from  C.  L.  U.  for  refusing  to  obey 

sympathetic  stiike  order  issued   by  the  latter  body  in  July. Journeymen  Plumbers 

Union  No.  176  presented  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2.62i/i  to  $3  a  day. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union  demanded  increase  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  night  for  four 
hours'  work. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  October,  Holyoke  Candy  Co.  became  successor  to  con- 
fectionery business  originally  carried  on  by  \V.  P.  Griswold,  which  firm  discontinued 
business  in  February  last.  November.  Massachusetts  Screw  Co.  discontinued;  sold 
machinery  to  American  Screw  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  December.  George  R.  Dickinson 
Division  of  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for  new  stockhouse.  Jan- 
tiary.  Holyoke  Belting  Co.  reorganized  with  two  additional  stockholders.  March. 
Whitmore  Mfg.  Co.,  paper,  awarded  contract  for  three-story  brick  factory  building,  100  x 
300;  in  May,  began  erection.       June.    Property  of  the  3Iassachusetts  Screw  Co.  sold  to 
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two  directors  of  the  Ford  Bit  Co.  August.  Hol.voke  Fire  Box  Protector  Co.  incorpo- 
rated to  niMiiufacture  Are  box  protectors  and  steam  boiler  specialties  with  authorized 
capital  of  S6,000.  September.  John  T.  F.  l\[acDonuell  Paper  Works  Co.  (formerly  firm 
of  John  T.  F.  >[acDonnell)  incorporated  with  capital  of  $30,000. 

W^orkfneiuen's  Benefits.  A  coffee  house  for  girls  over  14  years  of  age  was  estab- 
lished, as  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Skinner,  to  be  open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.; 
in  addition  to  the  counter  where  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate  will  be  served  at  small  cost  during 
the  noon  hour,  there  are  toilet  rooms,  a  small  room  with  sewing  machine  and  wi-iting  desk, 
and  a  recreation  room  comfortably  furnished  and  provided  with  reading  matter,  games, 
and  piano ;  tliese  rooms  were  planned  especially  to  afford  home-like  surroundings  for  the 
mill  girls  of  the  vicinity.        December.    Employes  of  A.  Steiger  &  Co.  were  notified  that 

they  would  receive  a  bonus  of  one  per  cent  on  all  sales  made  from  Dec.  1.5  to  Jan.  1. 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.  on  transferring  to  the  city  its  gas  and  electric  light  plants  pre- 
sented each  of  the  50  employes  in  the  two  plants  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  $5  for  each  year 
of  continuous  service  to  the  company,  the  total  being  $4,275.  Jamtary.  Parsons  Paper 
Co.  distributed  among  300  employes  the  first  annual  profit-sharing  dividend  amounting  to 
$2,000;  in  July,  a  semi-annual  dividend  was  paid  and  the  profit-sharing  plan  discontinued. 
March.    A  co-operative  store  was  organized  with  over  100  shareholders. 

Hopedale. 

'Wases  and  Hours  of  I<abor.    In  October,  Draper  Co.  adopted  nine-hour  day  for 

draughtsmen  with  same  pay  as  for  10  hours.  . 

Trades  Unions.  In  April,  effort  was  made  to  establish  union  of  machinists;  in 
August,  about  70  machine  molders  employed  by  the  Draper  Co.  organized  as  Machine 
Operators  Union,  under  Iron  Molders  Union  of  North  America. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  October,  Draper  Co.  began  on  addition  to  counting  room, 
one  story,  41x66,  and  brick  structure,  2.5x20;  in  November,  began  work  on  one-story 
addition  of  brick,  to  cost  $20,000;  in  August,  roof  of  carpenter  shop  being  raised  three 
stories,  making  a  four-story  building;  let  contract  for  brick  and  stone  building,  estimated 
cost,  $100,000. 

Hopkinton. 

Industrial  Ctaanges.  In  February,  factory  known  as  Coburn  Shop  was  bought  by 
Andrew  Fyrberg  &  Co.,  firearms,  of  Worcester,  and  plant  moved  here  from  that  city;  two- 
story  brick  addition,  58  x  48,  erected. 

Hudson. 

Wtkges  and  Hours  of  Uabor.  In  December,  F.  Brigham  &  Gregory  Co.  increased 
wages  for  lasters  in  accordance  with  recommendation  of  State  Board. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  December,  Hudson  Worsted  Co.  began  erection  of  new  four- 
story  mill  building  of  brick,  220  x  60,  to  cost  $60,000. Hudson  Blanket  Co.  began  manu- 
facture of  woollen  blankets;  firm  had  formerly  done  business  at  Auburn,  X.  Y. ;  in  June, 
added  new  machinery.  January/.  McCarthy  &  McDonald,  shoes,  made  arrangement  for 
moving  plant  to  Marlborough.  February.  Bradley  &  Sayward  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by 
Knott  &  Pope  Co.,  shoes;  installed  new  machinery.  March.  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  began 
foundations  for  six-story  brick  addition  to  factory,  60  x  80,  to  cost  $50,000;  dedicated  build- 
ing in  September. 

fVorbinsrmen's  Benefits.  In  September,  600  employes  of  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  were 
given  day's  entertainment  by  the  firm  to  celebrate  dedication  of  new  six-story  addition 
to  factory. 

Hyde  Park. 

Industrial  diangres.  In  November,  T.  H.  Gray  &  Co.,  shoddy  and  extracts,  in- 
creased capacity  50  per  cent.;  built  carbonizing  plant.  December.  Operations  were 
begun  in  foundry  and  pattern  shop  of  new  plant  of  Sturtevant  Blower  Co. ;  in  January, 
remainder  of  plant  in  operation;   3,000  employes  in  all;  company  formerly  in  Roxbury. 

January.     Mercer  Tubular  Wheel  Co.,  auto  spokes,  incorporated;    capital  $125,000. 

Additions  to  plant  were  made  by  Clifton  Mfg.  Co.,  rubber  goods,  Manchaug  Co.,  cotton 

goods,  Tileston  &  HollingsworthCo.,  paper,  and  American  Tool  &  Machine  Co. New 

industries  started  during  the  month:  American  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  500  employes,  and  the 
Geo.  W.  Stafford  Co.,  looms.  July.  Boston  Gossamer  Rubber  Co.  shut  down  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Ipswich. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  March,  Ipswich  Mills,  hosiery,  bought  land  on  which  to 
erect  new  mill. 
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LAWRENCE. 

Stribes  and  Xiockonts.  lu  October,  bricklayers  employed  by  contractor  L.  E. 
Locke  had  disagreement  over  employment  of  apprentices;  nine  days  later  matter  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  May.  Bakers  Union  No.  168  submitted  new  schedule  to  Master 
Bakers  Association;  strike  ensued  in  establishments  not  granting  demand,  6S  bakers  being 
involved;  on  following  day  demands  were  granted. 

IVages  aud  Hours  of  liabor.  In  December,  Horseshoers  Union  No.  64  demanded 
new  scale  of  $15  a  week  for  drivers,  $1S  a  week  for  turners  and  fitters,  and  50  cents  an  hour 
for  overtime  fi-om  November  1  to  May  1 ;  granted  by  20  employers  in  Lawrence  and 
Methuen.  February.  Weavers  employed  by  G.  E.  Kunhardt  petitioned  for  increase  in 
wages;  in  March,  the  Textile  Council  was  authorized  to  demand  a  general  10  percent 
increase  for  local  textile  workers.  May.  Demand  of  Carpenters  Unions,  Nos.  Ill,  551, 
and  1566  for  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  making  wages  $2.50  for  eight  hours,  was 
granted.  June.  Retail  Merchants  Association  agreed  to  close  stores  at  noon  Wednes- 
days, through  July,  August,  and  September. Complaint  was  made  by  Central  Labor 

Union  that  5S-hour  law  governing  employment  of  women  and  minors  was  not  being  en- 
forced  in  local  mills. 

Trades  Unions.  In  January,  through  Weavers  Union  No.  30,  mixed  union  of  textile 
workers  was  organized  to  become  alliliated  with  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  and 

to  include  all  local  textile  workers. Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  No.  10  presented 

new  wage  schedule  for  bricklayers.  March.  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers,  Masons, 
and  Plasterers  International  Union,  at  its  annual  meeting,  voted  to  affiliate  Avitli  A.  F.  of 
L. ;  adopted  resolutions  endorsing  all  goods  bearing  union  label;  also  endorsing  superan- 
nuation pensions,  sick  and  death  l)eneflts  for  members;  tlie  initiative  and  referendum 
bills  pending  before  State  legislature ;  and  Emergency  Hospital  for  wage  earners  in  Bos- 
ton; action  on  resolution  favoring  adoption  of  six-hour  day  was  deferred. Branch  of 

Shirtwaist  and  Laundry  Workers  International  Union  was  formed. Textile  Council 

indorsed  effort  of  textile  oi)eratives  of  Lowell  to  obtain  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  in 
April,  Lowell  operatives  liaving  struck  to  enforce  their  demand,  coun(-il  voted  financial 

aid  to  tlie  strikers.       April,    l^ffort  was  made  to  organize  machinists. Stonemasons 

union  was  formed;  afliliated  with  Bricklayers  and  Masons  International  Union  of  America; 

in  June,  prepared  scliedule  of  wages  to  lie  presented  to  local  contractors. Painters, 

Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  44  demanded  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  to  give 
painters  $2.25,  and  paper  liangers  $2..")0.        May.    Building  Trades  Coun<;il  was  organized 

by  nine  unions  of  building  workmen. Effort  was  made  to  establish  union  of  the  65 

bootblacks  of  Lawrence  and  Haverldll,  the  object  being  to  regulate  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  June.  Central  Labor  Union  received  complaints  that  .58-hour  law  was  being 
violated  in  several  local  establishments.  July.  Freight  Handlers  Union,  with  aljout  35 
charter  members,  was  organized  through  C.  L.  U.  September.  Merrimack  Valley  Lodge 
No.  688,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  was  organized  by  trainmen  of  Lawrence  and 
Ilaverliill. 

ludnstrial  Changres.     In    October,    The    Byron   Truell    Co.    incorporated;  capital 

$45,000. Lawrence  Dye  Works  erected  brick  boiler  house;  added  new  machinery. 

November.  Estate  of  James  A.  McCormick  succeeded  by  Merrimac  Flyer  Works;  new 
firm  started  in  new  quarters,  old  plant  being  burned  in  October.        December.    John  H. 

Home  &  Sons  Co.  purchased  lot  for  addition  to  plant. Machine  shop  and  business  of 

John  H.  Carter  sold  to  Fred  G.Fi field. Samuel  Smith,  belting,  built  addition  to  factory. 

Joseph  Battles,  machines  and  machinery,  became  incorporated  as  Joseph  Battles  Co.; 

capital  $25,000.       January.    E.  A.  Archibald  retired  from  Archibald  AVheel  Co.;  business 

sold  to  Everett  Archibald,  C.  T.  Howe,  and  Thorndike  Howe. Pacific  Mill  began  work 

on  river  wall  for  new  mill. George  E.  Kunhardt,  woollens,  installed  new  boiler. 

United  States  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co.  began  erection  of  five-story  mill,  171  x  54,  to  cost 
$60,000.  March.  John  W.  Barlow  Co.,  loom  pickers,  incorporated;  capital  $10,000; 
formerly  Estate  of  Sarah  E.  Barlow.        April.    Lord  &  Co.,  Inc.,  capital  $25,000,  formed 

to  manufacture  musical  instruments,  etc. Brick  addition  to  shop  of  L.  Sprague  Co., 

machinery,  nearly  completed. Arlington  Mills  completed  foundations  for  new  oflice 

building,  began  work  on  80-foot  extension  to  Top  Mill;  in  June,  started  on  new  four-story 
brick  dyehouse,  336x100.  May.  Everett  Mills,  cottons,  started  brick  addition  and  a 
remodeling,  cost  $15,000.        June.    Merrimac  Paper  Co.  building  addition  to  plant.        July. 

Dol)bies  added  to  fancy  weaving  and  designing  department  of  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills. 

Wamesit  Mill,  woollens,  sold  to  Rutter  Bros. Everett  Mills  enlarged  old  Peniberton 

storehouse,  recently  purchased  by  them. New  building  in  process  of  erection  for  Law- 
rence Dye  Works  Co.,  formerly  Ivar  Sjostrom's  Dye  Works. 
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Liee. 

'%Vages  and  Hours  of  Irabor.    In  February,  28  retail  dealers  agreed  to  close  their 

stores  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  until  April. Painters  Union  prepared  demand  for 

eighthour  day  and  $2.50,  the  wages  paid  for  nine  hours;  were  granted  eight-hour  day  and 
$2.25. 

Trades  Unions.    In  December,  Painters  Union  was  formed. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  February,  Eaton,  Dikeman,  &  Co.,  paper,  incorporated  as 
Eaton-Diiieman  Co.,  capital  $00,000. 

Leicester. 

Industrial  Cbauges.  In  February,  old  wire  mill  purchased  by  Leicester  Woollen 
Co.,  Charles  R.  and  Robert  Ashworth,  proprietors,  and  remodeled  for  manufacture  of  sati- 
nets. Mai/.  Bottoraly  Mill  property  sold  to  Chapel  Mills  Mfg.  Co.  which  began  opera- 
tions in  June.  July.  Addition  built  to  new  weave  room  of  Geo.  W.  Olney  Woolen  Co.'s 
mill. 

Lenox. 

fVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  employing  barbers  granted  Monday 
half-holiday.  March.  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  9477  petitioned  employers  for  nine- 
hour  day  at  $1.75  for  laborers ;  demand  not  granted. Painters  were  granted  eight-hour 

day  at  $2.25;  had  received  .$2  for  nine  hours. 

Trades  Unions.  In  May,  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  9477  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  granting  franchise  to  Berkshire  Street 
Railway  Co.,  without  insisting  upon  conditions  recommended  by  local  labor  unions. 
June.  Attempt  was  made  to  organize  union  of  team  drivers  to  be  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. 
July.  Painters  Union  No.  378  withdrew  from  Berkshire  County  Painters  Conference,  to 
unite  with  L^nion  No.  94  of  Pittsfleld. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  .lune.  Smith  Paper  Co.  of  Lee  nearly  completed  new  mill 
at  Lenox  Dale,  two  stories,  200x40,  with  ell,  75  x  40. 

Leominster. 

strikes  and  laocbonts.  In  August,  Cluett,  Peabody,  &  Co.  were  involved  in  labor 
dispute,  68  hand  irouers  going  out  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  prices  paid  on  new 
brand  of  goods ;  four  days  later,  men  returned,  the  work  over  which  dissatisfaction  existed 
being  given  out  to  another  factory. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  nine-hour  day  without  reduction  in 
wages  was  granted  piano  case  workers  employed  by  four  local  manufacturers;  the 
change  was  made  voluntarily  by  the  firms,  to  take  effect  January  I,  1903.        January. 

Movement  was  begun  by  comb  makers  to  establish  nine-hour  day. Increase  of  10  per 

cent  was  given  employes  in  one  department  of  the  Rockwell  Mills;  in  April,  firm  voluntarily 
increased  wages  of  20  spinners  seven  per  cent.  February.  Demand  of  hand  ironers  for 
increase  for  ironing  pleated  bosom  shirts  was  granted  by  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  June. 
Eiglitliour  day,  at  25  cents  an  hour,  was  adopted  for  town  laborers. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  Comb  Makers  Union  No.  1034(5,  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  organ- 
ized with  117  charter  members;  in  August,  membership  numbered  300.  February. 
Central  Labor  Union  was  formed  under  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  March.  Agitation 
was  begun  by  C.  L.  U.  to  establish  union  of  town  laborei-s.  May.  Shirt  Waist  and 
Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  12  declared  four  shirt  manufacturers  unfair  on  account  of 
action  taken  by  them  during  strike  in  1901.        July.    Union  of  wood  and  rattan  workers 

was  formed  with  .53  charter  members. Central  Labor  Union  made  special  effort  to  have 

child  labor  law  enforced  in  local  factories;  reported  that  local  trade  unions  aggregated 
nearly  1,400  members;  received  report  that  all  but  two  local  unions  had  voted  to  unite  with 
Fitchburg  unions  in  Labor  Daj'  celebration. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  October,  Sterling  Comb  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture 
combs  from  viscoloid,  capital  $25,000.  December.  Richardson  Piano  Case  Co.  obtained 
permit  to  build  four-storj'  addition,  56  x  20. Goodale  Comb  Co.  incorporated. Colum- 
bia Comb  Co.  changed  from  private  firm  to  corporation.  January.  Howe  Comb  Co. 
incorporated;  capital  $20,000.  February.  F.  A.  Clapp  Horn  Co.  absorbed  by  Leominster 
Comb  Co.  April.  Star  Mfg.  Co.  began  manufacture  of  celluloid  goods  in  old  Kingman 
shop.  May.  Addition  started  to  Jewett  Piano  Mfg.  Co.'s  factory,  frame,  mill  construc- 
tion, four  stories,  40  x  112,  cost  $17,500.  June.  F.  H.  Cook  &  Co.  started  new  machine 
shop,  brick,  two  stories  and  basement,  38  x  90. 
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Leverett. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  October,  factory  of  Field  &  Beaman,  paper  boxes,  desferoyed 
by  fire;  new  factory  completed  in  April  and  business  resumed. 

licxington. 
Wages  and  Honrs  of  Iiabor.    In  March,  minimum  wage  of  $2  for  town  laborers 
was  adopted. 

Ley den. 

Industrial  Changes.  LyndeBros.  Box  Co.  incorporated;  authorized  capital $20,000 ; 
branches  in  Greenfield  and  Wendell. 

LOWELL. 

Strikes  and  Iiockonts.  In  October,  20  spinners  employed  by  the  Merriniac  Woollen 
Co.  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  increased  wages;  the  following  day  compromise  was 

accepted. Members   of    Bricklayers  Union  No.  31   (22  bwcklayers  and   30  tenders), 

employed  by  contractor  George  Staides  for  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  struck  against  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  tenders;  in  four  days,  the  tenders  becoming  unionists,  the  strikers 
returned.  January.  The  Boott  Cotton  Mill  was  involved  in  a  labor  dispute,  125  weavers 
objecting  to  new  work  which  reduced  earnings;  places  filled;  Weavers  Union  involved. 
March.  About  80  creeler  boys  employed  by  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  struck  for  increase  of 
30  cents  a  week;  strikers  returned  in  one  week  and  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made;  a 
graded  schedule  was  adopted  providing  increases  at  tlic  end  of  four  six-month  periods,  the 
pay  thereafter  to  remain  the  same. 

LowKLL  Textile  Strike.  In  March,  the  following  corporations  of  the  Lowell  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  were  involved  in  strike :  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Merrimack 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  Lawrence 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  Appleton  Co.  In  l<'e))ruary,  the  Textile  Council  demanded  10  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  which  the  mill  agents  of  these  corporations  refused  to  grant,  claiming 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  Conferences  were  held,  but  no  progress  was  made 
toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dilliculty.  The  State  Board,  having  been  notified  of 
an  impending  strike,  held  interviews  with  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  joint  con- 
ferences were  lield  with  the  agents  of  tlie  seven  corporations  and  representatives  from  the 
Textile  Council.  Attempts  at  conciliation  failed,  and  on  March  28  the  Textile  Council 
notified  the  Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council 
to  strike,  it  being  their  intention  to  cease  work  at  noon  on  Saturday,  March  28,  unless  the 
mill  agents  decided  to  grant  the  increase,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  on  tlic  f#llowing 
Monday,  March  30.  Notices  were  posted  by  the  mill  agents  before  noon  on  Saturday  that 
the  mills  would  close  for  an  indefinite  period,  about  13,000  operatives  thus  being  thrown 
into  idleness.  In  the  case  of  one  corporation,  the  Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  employing  3,500 
persons,  only  a  small  number  were  involved  in  strike;  they  soon  returned  to  work  or  their 
places  were  filled. 

On  April  6,  the  legislature  adopted  an  order  directing  the  State  Board  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  textile  strike.  Public  hearings  were  given  at  the  City  Hall  in  Lowell  for 
one  week  beginning  April  0.  Representatives  of  both  parties  to  tlie  controversy  appeared, 
as  well  as  the  public  interested.  For  purposes  of  investigation,  tlie  treasurers  of  the  seven 
corporations  involved  offered  to  submit  their  books  to  the  Board  <and  to  experts.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  manufacturers  claimed  that  they  could  not  afford  to  grant  increase 
demanded,  while  the  counsel  for  the  operatives  introduced  no  evidence,  as  they  claimed 
that  it  had  been  conceded  in  previous  joint  conferences  that  general  prosperity  was  being 
enjoyed  throughout  the  country  and  that  higher  wages  were  being  paid  in  like  manu- 
facturing in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.  An  inspection  of  the  mills  in  (luestion  was 
made  by  the  State  Board  and  by  an  expert  who  reported  his  findings  to  the  Board.  After 
the  investigation  by  the  Board  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  on  April  22,  who, 
on  the  same  day,  transmitted  it  to  the  legislature.  The  finding  of  the  Board  was  tliat  the 
mills  involved,  with  the  exception  of  one,  could  not  afford  to  grant  the  increase  in  wages. 

The  mills  remained  closed  until  June  1,  when  they  reopened  to  operatives  who  wished  to 
return  at  the  old  rates  of  wages,  it  being  understood  that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in 
wage  schedule.  It  was  estimated  that  within  two  weeks  about  70  per  cent  of  the  mill  hands 
had  returned.  On  June  21,  the  Textile  Council,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  14  unions  affili- 
ated, declared  tlie  strike  off.  The  mill  agents  agreed  to  take  back  as  many  operatives  as 
were  needed  and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  against  the  strikers  except  in  the 
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case  of  a  few  persons  regarded  by  mill  managers  as  in  opposition  to  their  interests,  but 
under  no  circumstances  would  any  of  the  employes  who  had  tilled  the  places  of  strikers 
acceptably  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  returning  operatives. 

May.  Fifteen  boiler  makers  employed  by  the  Scanuell  &  Wholey  Co.  struck  for  increase 
of  three  cents  an  hour;  in  four  weeks,  compromise  effected,  increase  of  five  percent  being 
granted  and  eight-hour  day ;  lioiler  Makers  Union  No.  43  involved.  June.  Forty  spinners 
employed  by  the  Middlesex  Co.  struck  against  employment  of  non-union  spinner;  two 
days  later  objectionable  man  left  and  strike  was  declared  off  by  union;  strike  caused 
the  suspension  of  work  in  warping  and  carding  rooms,  300  persons  Vjeing  thrown  into 
idleness. 

'Wagres  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  January,  wages  of  weavers  employed  by  the 
United  States  Bunting  Co.  were  increased  10  percent,  and  the  system  of  imposing  fines  for 
imperfections  was  discontinued.  May.  Employing  barbers  adopted  Alonday  half- 
holiday. 

Trades  Unions.  In  December,  at  quarterly  meeting  of  State  Branch  of  Journeymen 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union  delegates  favored  abolition  of  night  work,  voted  to  make 
general  demand  for  10-hour  day  and  uniform  wage  scale  to^take  efl'ect  May  1. 

January.    Textile  Council  voted  to  make   special  effort  to  further  all  legislation  of 

benefit  to  textile  workers. Long  Chain  Beamers  Union  considered  the  advisability  of 

affiliating  with  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

February.  Textile  Council  renewed  affiliation  with  Trades  and  Labor  Council;  had 
withdrawn  its  delegates  six  months  previously  on  account  of  disagreement  over  plans  for 
celebration  of  Labor  Day. Trades  and  Labor  Council  appropriated  $.iO  in  aid  of  strik- 
ing carriage  and  wagon  workers  of  Amesbury;  declared  itself  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  children  under  16  years  of  age  from  working  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishments  and  to  raise  school  age  to  16  years ;  in  favor  also  of  abolition  of  contract 
work,  of  direct  legislation,  of  equal  ]iay  for  equal  work  irrespective  of  sex,  of  reform  of 
judiciary,  of  sanitary  inspection  of  mines,  factories  and  dwellings  for  better  protection  of 
labor,  of  municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities. 

March.    Core  Makers  Union  No.  1-2  reported  that  membership  included  all  local  core 

makers. Carpenters  Union  No.  49  voted  to  fine  all  members  who  patronize  unfair  firms. 

As  result  of  special  effort  to  increase  membership,  27  new  members  were  received  by 

Stonemasons  Union  No.  7. Unions  affiliated  with  Textile  Council  voted  to  strike  to 

enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages;  vote  was  sustained  by  Textile  Council.  During 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  April  council  endeavored  to  organize  all  operatives  with 
the  result  that  membership  of  unions  was  greatly  increased  and  the  following  new  unions 
were  formed :  Spoolers  and  Warpers,  Web  Drawers  and  Drawers-in,  Ring,Spinner9,  Cloth 
Room  Employes,  Slasher  Tenders,  and  Twisters;  when  sti-ike  order  was  issued  only  about 
3,000  of  the  16,000  operatives  affected  were  members  of  unions;  during  the  strike,  which 
lasted  12  weeks,  regular  benefits  were  paid  the  strikers,  members  receiving  in  most  cases 
$•2  a  week  with  50  cents  extra  for  each  dependent  child;  genei-ous  donations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  strike  wei-e  received  by  the  Textile  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
special  assessments  were  levied  by  man}-  unions  in  addition  to  their  other  appropriations; 
strike  was  indorsed  by  convention  of  National  Mule  Spinners  Association,  at  Boston,  and 
support  of  all  affiliated  locals  pledged.  In  April,  strike  of  knitters  employed  by  the 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.  was  agitated  but  was  not  ordered  by  Knitters  Union  and  only  a  few 

employes  left  their  work. Textile  Council  indorsed  action  of  legislature  in  ordering  an 

investigation  of  the  sti'ike  by  a  disinterested  committee  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
corporations  involved  were  in  condition  to  grant  increased  wages  demanded  by  the  opera- 
tives; voted  to  recommend  that  all  testimony  be  taken  under  oath,  that  both  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  Textile  Council  be  represented  by  legal  counsel,  that  the 
books  of  the  corporations  be  open  to  investigation  by  the  committee;  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  report  of  the  State  Board  through  which  investigation  was  conducted.  During 
the  third  week  of  the  strike  parade  of  the  idle  operatives  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  Textile  Council.  On  May  31,  Textile  Council  voted  to  continue  the  strike,  affiliated 
unions  having  voted  not  to  return  to  work  June  1,  the  date  on  which  manufacturers  had 
decided  to  open  the  mills.  On  June  18,  request  of  Textile  Council  for  conference  relative 
to  settlement  of  the  strike  was  declined  by  miU  agents;  three  days  later,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  14  affiliated  unions,  the  Council  declared  the  strike  off. 

April.  Mixed  Union  No.  20.5,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  indorsed  strike  of  local  union  painters; 
voted  to  establish  fund  from  which  to  pay  benefits  to  members  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
involuntary  idleness;  appointed  educational  committee  to  work  for  advance  of  general 
union  interests. Woollen  Spinners  Union  adopted  resolutions  condemning  local  news- 
paper for  its  alleged  antagonism  toward  textile  strikers. 
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July.    Complaints  were  made  by  representatives  of  State  BraDch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that 

weavers'  particulars  bill  and  58-hour  law  were  being  violated  in  local  mills. Pattern 

Makers  Union  was  organized;  in  August,  reported  membership  of  15. 

Indnstrial  Clianges.    In  October,  Lowell  Slate  Co.  incorporated;   capital  $15,000. 

Stockholders  of  the  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.,  cottons,  voted  to  issue  $1,650,000  in  preferred 

stock,  making  total  capitalization  $4,400,000. Park  Worsted  Mill  built  addition.  No- 
vember. Two  members  of  Spaulding  &  Swett  Corp.  retired ;  business  continued  under  same 
name.        December.    C.  F.  Hatch  &  Co.,  paper  boxes,  etc.,  became  incorporated  as  C.  F. 

Hatch  Co.;  capital  $20,000. Aniasa  Pratt  .Co.,  doors,  sashes,  etc.,  incorporated  under 

laws  of  Maine;  authorized  capital  $100,000;  change  from  private  firm  to  corporation. 

Dennis  Whithed,  t.allow  and  fertilizers,  out  of  business.        January.    Andrew  T.  Rodger, 

shoe  goring,  and  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  cottons,  installed  new  machinery. Harriman  Mfg. 

Co.  incorporated,  capital  $75,000,  to  manufacture  elastic  and  non-elastic  web,  etc. Per- 
kins &  Johnson,  new  firm  in  September  for  manufacture  of  webbings  for  suspenders, 
installed  six  new  looms.  February.  American  Bolt  Co.  sold  machinery  and  moved  to 
Birmingham,  Ala. Lowell  Hosiery  Co.  voted  to  reduce  capital  $50,000.  March.  Put- 
nam &  Sons  Co.  incorijorated  to  manufacture  men's  clothing,  etc. ;  ca|)ital  $60,000,  preferred 
stock  being  $30,000.  April.  J.  S.  Turner  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  with  authorized  capital 
of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  leather  belting  and  worsted  mill  specialties.        May.    New  mill 

for  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  nearly  completed ;  five  stories,  600  x  60. Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.  and 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  replaced  mules  with  ring-spinning  frames. Union  Brass 

Foundry  Co.  (formerly  Union  Brass  Foundry)  incorporated,  authorized  capital  $10,000,  to 
manufacture  brass  metals. 

TVorkingmeii's  Benefits.  In  December,  the  evening  classes  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  were  opened  with  nearly  400  pupils;  in  February,  a  high-speed  rotary  cloth  press 
was  given  the  school  by  Geo.  W.  Voelker  &  Co.  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  the  three  new 
buildings  of  the  school  were  dedicated;  in  May,  a  class  of  about  40  was  graduated  from 
the  evening  school  department  including  the  first  woman  graduate;  $.50,000  was  given  the 
school  by  Frederick  F.  Ayer,  of  New  York,  to  clear  away  tlic  debt  on  Southwick  Hall,  one 
of  the  new  buildings.  May.  During  the  strike  of  local  textile  operatives,  a  restaurant, 
opened  by  a  police  ollicer  and  maintained  by  charity,  furnished  two  meals  each  day  for 
children  in  families  of  strikers  or  persons  idle  on  ai^count  of  the  strike.  July.  By  the 
will  of  John  Pilling,  of  Haverhill,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  bequeathed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  employes  of  the  John  Pilling  Shoe  Co.,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  tlie  com- 
pany more  than  five  years. 

Tjudlow. 

Wage.*  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  May,  Ludlow  Mfg.  Co.  reduced  hours  from  58  to 
55  a  week  without  change  in  wages,  1,000  employes  being  affected. 

LYNN. 

Strikes  and  Iioolcoats.  In  October,  cutters  of  harness  stock  employed  bj'  J.  B. 
Renton  Co.  struck  owing  to  disagreement  with  foreman  over  condition  of  stock  supplied 
them;  the  original  number  striking  was  22,  this  number  was  augmented  two  days  later  by 
others  who  struck  in  sympathy;  in  one  week,  men  returned  to  work  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Board  with  the  condition  unchanged;  Heel  Workers  No.  203  A.  L.  U.  involved. 

Thirty  cutters  employed  by  Geo.  K.  Nicholson  &  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  on 

piece  work  and  against  method  of  cutting  shoes.  In  two  weeks,  men  returned,  increase 
granted,  but  the  method  of  cutting  shoes  remained  the  same;  Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662, 
K.  of  L.,  involved. 

January.  Goodyear  lasters  employed  by  Faunce  &  Spinney,  to  the  number  of  14,  struck 
to  enforce  new  scliedule;  the  following  day  men  returned,  firm  accepting  price  list  and 
recognizing  union;   wages  were  advanced  about  25  per  cent,  Saturday  half-holiday  was 

granted,  and  nine-hour  day ;  Lasters  Union  No.  32,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  involved. Ten  cutters 

employed  by  Walter  II.  Tuttle  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages.  This 
Strike  was  the  first  outl)reak  following  the  refusal  of  the  K.  of  L.  to  renew  their  agreement 
with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  and  was  considered  a  pretext  for  testing  the  power 
of  the  latter  organization.  The  union  stamp  of  the  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  had  been  granted  the 
firm  just  before  strike  was  declared.  In  11  days,  places  were  nearly  all  filled  by  members 
of  the  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Strike.  One  week  from  the  inauguration  of  the  strike 
at  factory  of  Walter  H.  Tuttle,  a  general  strike  took  place  (on  Jan.  16,  1003),  affecting  nine 
union  stamp  shoe  factories,  members  of  Cutters  Assembly  3662,  K.  of  L.,  directly  involving 
over  200  cutters,  besides  about  4.50  women  stitchers  and  McKay  stitchers  who  went  out  in 
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sympathy.    The  primary  cause  of  tlie  movement  was  the  violation  of  the  following  agree- 
ment—  the  manufacturers  refused  to  sign  agreement  to  employ  only  K.  of  L.  cutters : 

Agreement  entered  into  on  March  31,  1900,  by  and  between  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers Union  and  the  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3G62,  K.  of  L.,  covering  a  settlement  of  the 
present  controversy  at  the  factory  of  D.  A.  Donovan  &  Co.,  and  providing  for  harmonious 
relations  between  the  two  organizations  for  the  future,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Recognition  of  cards  of  each  organization  by  the  other  in  all  factories  within  the  city 
of  Lynn,  each  organization  to  assist  in  collecting  dues  fi-om  the  members  of  the  other, 
wherever  possible. 

2.  The  General  Officers  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  to  recommend  that  all 
local  unions  recognize  the  cards  of  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  K.  of  L. 

3.  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  K.  of  L.,  to  grant  withdrawal  cards  to  any  member 
square  on  the  books  who  may  wish  to  join  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  in  Lynn,  or 
elsewhere. 

4.  Until  a  Cutters  Local  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  shall  be  formed,  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  8,  all  cutters  joining  or  belonging  to  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  in 
Lynn  shall  be  members  of  a  mixed  union,  and  said  mixed  union  will  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  prices  and  conditions  for  cutting  shoes. 

5.  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  K.  of  L.,  to  favor,  encourage  and  assist  in  organizing  all 
factories,  and  introducing  the  Union  Stamp  upon  Arbitration  contracts,  provided  that  no 
contract  is  signed  wiiere  cutter's  price  is  below  the  standard  price  of  Cutters  Assembly, 
No.  3662,  K.  of  L.;  and,  further  provided,  that  said  standard  price  continue  during  the  life 
of  the  contract,  subject  to  arbitration  only  upon  new  work  or  changed  conditions. 

6.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Uniou  to  support  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  K.  of  L., 
in  all  controversies  with  the  employers. 

7.  Neither  organization  will  tolerate  anj'  flagrant  violation  of  union  principles  com- 
mitted by  its  members  against  the  other  body. 

8.  A  Cutters  Local  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  in  Lynn  shall  be  chartered 
upon  a  majority  vote  at  a  meeting  of  all  organized  cutters  in  Lynn,  said  meeting  to  be 
called  upon  petition  of  100  organized  cutters,  one  week's  notice  of  said  meeting  to  be  given 
in  the  public  press,  or  within  three  months  from  the  date  when  it  is  mutually  ascertained 
that  not  less  than  2.50  outside  cutters  and  lining  and  trimming  cutters  are  employed  in 
factories  using  the  Union  Stamp.  The  cutters  employed  in  such  factories  shall  take  out  a 
charter  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  provided  the  number  of  Union  Stamp 
factories  has  not  decreased  within  said  period  of  three  months. 

9.  Until  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Cutters  Local  is  chartered,  it  shall  be  optional  with 
cutters  going  to  work  in  Union  Stamp  factories,  and  who  are  not  members  of  either  organ- 
ization, which  organization  they  shall  join. 

10.  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  K.  of  L.,  to  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  wages  and 
conditions  in  all  factories,  subject  to  arbitration  contracts  in  Uniou  Stamp  factories  until 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Cutters  Local  is  chartered,  at  which  time  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Local  takes  jurisdiction  over  Union  Stamp  factories,  and  Cutters  Assembly  No. 
3662,  K.  of  L.,  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  other  factories  in  Lynn. 

11.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  as  to  the  interpi-etalion  or  scope  of  this  agreement  the 
General  Officers  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  Cutters  Assembly,  No.  3662,  shall  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  dispute  in  accordance  with  the  harmonious  relations  which  this  agreement  is 
intended  to  promote. 

The  Root  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  filled  the  strikers'  places  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
within  three  days  much  progress  was  made  in  this  direction,  but  the  strike  dragged  on  in 
some  factories  for  mouths,  not  being  declared  off  until  .June.  On  February  28,  the  B.  &  S. 
W.  U.  opened  a  stitching  room  in  Boston  where  experienced  stitchers  were  employed  on 
work  for  the  union  stamp  factories;  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  situa- 
tion.  Attempts  made  b}-  the  Board  of  Trade  to  settle  the  controversy  proved  futile.  Tem- 
porary injunction  restraining  K.  of  L.  cutters  from  interfering  with  business  of  shoe 
manufacturers  was  issued  in  February. 

March.  Twenty-flve  lasters,  members  of  Lasters  Union  No.  32,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  employed 
by  Wni.  Porter  &  Son,  struck  to  enforce  union  price  list  which  gave  increases  varying 
from  10  to  30  per  cent;  four  days  from  the  beginning  of  trouble  10  of  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  as  non-union  men  ;  places  of  others  filled. 

April.  General  strike  of  painters  and  paper  hangers  took  place  affecting  11  master 
painters  and  involving  150  journeymen;  men  went  out  for  35  cents  an  hour,  had  been 
receiving  31V^  cents;  in  two  weeks,  demands  were  granted;  Painters  Union  No.  Ill 
involved. 
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May.  General  strike  of  buildiug,  laborers,  aflfectlnrt-  about  60,  was  waged  against  master 
niasous  by  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2;  men  went  out  for  increase  of  25  cents  a  day, 
$2.75  to  bejpaid  mortar  mixers,  and  $2.50  for  brick  carriers;  compromise  was  effected  in 
one  month,  the  brick  and  hod  carriers  to  receive  $2  35  a  day,  mortar  mixers  and  carriers, 
$2. .50  a  day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  working-day. 
Strike  was  reopened  on  June  4,  union  refusing  to  aliide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
board;  in  two  weeks,  agreement  was  reached,  to  be  in  force  for  a  year,  union  men  to  be 
given  preference  in  ail  work,  the  mortar  mixers  to  receive  $2.55  a  day;   hod  carriers,  $2.35 

a  day. Seventy-five  bricklayers  and  plasterers  emplo^'ed  by  local  master  masons  sti'uck 

against  employment  of  non-union  mason  tenders  who  filled  places  of  striking  building 
laborers;  Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  No.  12  involved;  strike  lasted  about  six  weeks, 
men  returning  when  building  laborers'  strike  was  settled. 

June.  Sixty  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  members,  employed  by  Harney  Bros., 
struck  alleging  unsatisfactorj'  price  list;  firm  had  surrendered  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp  and 
had  reiust'ited  cutters  and  .stitchers  of  the  K.  of  L.  who  had  been  on  strike;  places  filled. 

July.  Master  Builders  Association  locked  out  500  building  laborers,  members  of  Build- 
ing Laljorers  Union  No.  2;  six  mortar  mixers  employed  by  Edward  E.  Strout  had  struck 
against  working  half  hour  overtime  to  temper  mortar;  in  three  days,  agreement  was 
etfected  through  .Stale  Board  whereby  "  mortar  men  shall  prepare  the  mortar  ready  for 
the  masons'  use  before  the  hour  morning  and  noon,  the  time  necessary  to  do  this  to  be  left 

to  the  judgment  of  the  mortar  men." Twenty-six   lasters  employed  by   George  E. 

Nicholson  &  Co.  struck  to  resist  reduction  of  wages  on  better  grade  of  shoes;  on  following 
day,  wages  were  restored;  Lasters  Protective  Union  involved. Owing  to  misunder- 
standing about  overtime,  12  stonemasons,  members  of  Stonemason*  Union  No.  35  left  work; 
matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  on  the  same  day. 

August.  Misunderstanding  at  Harney  Bros,  involved  85  stitchers  and  45  cutters,  the 
employes  refusing  to  work  with  objectionable  workmen  (B.  &  S.  VV.  U.  members) ;  on  the 
same  day  objectionable  employes  were  discharged  and  satisfactory  agreement  entered  into 
between  unionists  and  firm;   Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2(516,  K.  of  L.,  and  Cutters  Assembly 

No.  3662  involved. Three  hundred  Italian  laborers,  employed  on  new  works  of  the 

General  Electric  Co.,  struck  on  account  of  grievance  between  one  laborer  and  foreman; 
some  of  the  strikers  returned,  places  of  others  were  filled. 

Sepiemlicr.  Eleven  ])ainters,  members  of  Tainters  Union  No.  Ill,  struck  against  employ- 
ment of  non-union  man,  claiming  man  was  in  arrears  for  dues  in  union;  six  days  later, 

objectionable  man  was  discharged  and  strikers  returned. Seventy-flve  tinsmiths  struck 

for  increase  in  wages  to  $3.25  a  day;  demands  were  granted  on  Se])tember  8  by  all  but 
three  firms  who  signed  schedule  the  following  week;  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Union  No.  217  involved. 

fVaisres  and  Ilonr.^  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  new  price  lists  for  Goodyear  turned 
work  allowing  slight  increases  on  piecework  were  adopted  by  four  local  firms;  in  Novem- 
ber, four  other  firms  adopted  the  lists. 

X'ovemher.  Freight  handlers  employed  at  the  local  station  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.  made 
demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  .$9  to  $10.80  a  week;  refused. 

December.  Hilton  &  Sons,  North  .Shore  Express  Co.,  and  Stone's  Express  Co.  signed 
following  schedule:  Drivers  of  single  teams,  $12  a  week;  double  teams,  $14;  helpers,  $11, 
and  25  cents  an  hour  overtime;  day's  work  to  be  10  hours  for  five  days  and  nine  hours  on 
Saturday;  none  but  members  of  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  42  to  be  employed;  in  January, 
disagreement  regarding  overtime  pay  was  submitted  to  State  Board,  through  which,  after 
two  months,  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made. 

January.    Team  Drivers  Union  No.  42  presented  new  schedule  of  hours,  wages,  and 

working  conditions  for  members  emijloyedon  coal  wharves;  generally  accepted.* Price 

list  of  S.  W.  P.  U.  increasing  wages  of  turn  workmen  was  signed  by  five  firms. 

March.  Schedule  of  Bartenders  Union  No.  86,  providing  minimum  wage  of  $15  for  week 
of  60  hours,  was  accepted  by  all  employers. Demand  of  Painters  Union  No.  Ill  for  eight- 
hour  day  and  35  cents  an  hour  instead  of  'i\\'n  cents  was  granted  by  some  employers;  strike 
ensued,  April  1,  in  11  shops. 

April.    Demand  of  Stonemasons  Union  No.  35  for  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine  and 

45  cents  an  hour  was  granted. Master  builders  granted  demand  of  Bricklayers  and 

Masons  Union  No.  12  for  increase  from  45  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour. Demand  of  heel 

makers  employed  by  Walton  &  Logan  for  increase  in  wages  was  granted  on  recommenda- 
tion  of  State  Board. 

*  See  agi'eement  on  page  169,  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28. 
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May.  Schedule  of  Cutting  Die  Makers  Union  was.accepted  by  all  employers,  men  being 
granted  50  hours  a  week  instead  of  54,  arranged  to  give  Saturday  half-holiday,  without 

change  in  wages. Threatened  strike  of  Carpenters  Unions  Nos.  688  and  1041  was  averted, 

employers  granting  the  demand  for  increase  of  25  cents  a  day  making  wages  S3  for  first- 

class  men  and  $-2.75  for  second-class. Agreement  was  reached  between  employers  and 

Journeymeu  Plumbers  Union  No.  77  renewing  schedule  of  hours  and  wages  already  in 
force,  and  providing  that  in  emergency  cases  workmen  other  tlian  licensed  plumbers  may 
be  employed. Cutters  Union  No.  99  adopted  ,54-hour  schedule. Bakers  and  Confec- 
tioners Union  No.  182  entered  into  agreement  with  Master  Bakers  Association  providing 
that  only  union  men  shall  be  employed;  10  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  40  cents 
an  hour  for  overtime ;  that  minimum  wages  shall  be  $20  a  week  for  foremen,  $16  for  second 
hands,  and  $15  for  bench  hands;  only  one  helper  to  be  allowed  for  each  shift;  thatno  strike 
shall  be  declared  until  grievances  have  been  submitted  to  an  arbitration  committee ;  agree- 
ment to  be  in  force  from  May  4,  1903,  to  April  30,  1904. Lynn  Ice  Co.,  M.  S.  Cooledge, 

and  Z.  .T.  Chase  signed  agreement  granting  drivers  of  ice  wagons  $15  a  week  from  June  1 
to  November  1,  and  S13  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. Master  Horseshoers  Asso- 
ciation signed  schedule  of  Journeymen  Ilorseshoers  Union  No.  35  granting  $16  a  week  for 
forgers,  and  $14  for  floormen;  double  time  for  holiday  and  Sunday  work,  and  50  cents 

an  hour  for  other  overtime. General  Electric  Co.  granted  demand  of  punch  press 

operators  for  increase  in  wages. 

June.  New  price  list  for  lasters  was  adopted  by  D.  A.  Donovan  &  Co.;  later,  wages  of 
lasters  were  increased  by  four  other  firms ;  lists  had  been  submitted  to  State  Board  in  Janu- 
ary.   Demand  of  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  99  for  increase  in  wages  was 

granted  by  22  contractors  of  Lynn  and  vicinity;  increase  amounted  to  25  cents  a  thousand. 

August.  Demand  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  217  for  uniform  wage  of  $3.25  for 
eight-hour  day  was  granted  by  nearlv  all  employers. 

September.    Harney  Bros,  accepted  price  list  for  lasters,  increasing  prices  slightly  on 

some  grades;  list  was  presented  by  Lasters  Protective  Union. H.  R.  Ford  &  Co.  made 

slight  general  reduction  in  wages  on  one  grade  of  shoes. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  Heel  Workers  Union  No.  262,  A.  L.  U.,  voted  to 
co-operate  with  other  independent  unions  in  establishing  Central  Labor  Council  for  Lynn 

and  vicinity. Project  for  raising  funds  for  striking  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  was 

indorsed  by  nearly  all  local  labor  unions  and  their  financial  support  given;  the  unions 
raised  various  other  sums  of  money  for  the  miners  either  by  appropriation  from  their 

ti-easuries  or  by  special  assessments. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union 

No.  Ill  made  special  effort  to  unionize  local  shops. Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No. 347 

received  report  that  three  employers  had  agreed  to  run  shops  under  union  rules. Joint 

Shoe  Council  No.  4,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  voted  to  grant  union  stamp  to  Morse  &  Logan  as  soon 
as  200  employes  could  be  organized. Local  contractor  signed  agreement  with  Bricklay- 
ers and  Masons  Union  No.  12  to  employ  only  union  men  and  to  i)ay  union  wages. Lynn 

Labor  Council  was  organized  by  unions  not  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.;  plans  were  made 
for  establishing  unions  among  the  unorganized  trades,  especially  among  shoe  workers; 

adopted  initiation  fee  of  $2  a  union  and  quarterly  dues  of  $3. Plumbers  Union  No.  77 

accepted  following  schedule  of  benefits  recommended  by  the  national  convention :  Sick 
benefit  of  $5  a  week  for  13  weeks;  strike,  benefit  of  S5  a  week  for  16  weeks  and  $3  a  week 
thereafter  until  strike  is  declared  off;  death  benefit  of  $100,  this  being  increased  to  $300 
after  20  years'  membership,  $400  after  25  years,  and  $.500  after  30  years. 

Kovember.  Central  Labor  Union  received  commvmi cation  asking  that  rule  be  adopted 
forbidding  members  to  join  State  militia;  matter  was  not  acted  upon,  the  sentiment  of 
local  unions  being  unfavorable  to  such  a  measure;  voted  to  impose  fine  of  $1  upon  any 
union  member  who  should  patronize  non-union  laundries. About  40  last  makers  organ- 
ized as  Last  Makers  Union  No.  10748,  A.  F.  of  L. 

December.    Cai-penters  Union  No.  688  voted  to  present  to  General  Court  and  Congress 

resolutions  condemning  government  by  injunction. Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  card 

of  Waiters  and  Cooks  Union,  and  instructed  members  of  affiliated  unions  to  patronize  only 
restaurants  having  the  card;  received  Freight  Handlers  Union  No.  9589  into  affiliation, 
making  35  unions  represented  in  C.  L.  U. Lasters  Union  No.  32,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  cele- 
brated its  twenty-third  anniversary. 

January.  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS.  At  special  meeting  of  Cutters  Assembly  No. 
3662,  K.  of  L.,  agreement  entered  into  in  March,  1900,  with  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  was  repu- 
diated, it  being  alleged  that  officials  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  had  violated  terms  which  provided 
that  B.  &  S.  W^.  U.  stamp  should  not  be  granted  any  manufacturer  whose  cutters  were 
not  receiving  standard  wage  demanded  by  Cutters  Assembly;  that  general  officers  of 
B.  &  S.   W.  U.   should  recommend   that  all   local  unions  recognize  cards  of  Cutters 
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Assembly;  that  cutters  union  under  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  should  not  be  organized  until  at 
least  250  cutters  were  employed  in  factories  using  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp.  About  a  week 
later,  strike  of  cutters  and  stitchers  was  inaugurated  in  niue  union  stamp  factories  by 
Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662,  K.  of  L.,  the  purpose  being  to  test  the  authority  of  B.  &  S. 
W.  U.  over  employes;  through  Cutters  Assembly  the  striking  women  stitchers  organ- 
ized as  Women  Stitchers  Union  No.  2616,  K.of  L.,  the  membership  reaching  nearly  1,000; 
union  of  McKay  stitchers  was  also  organized  through  K.  of  L.  but  affiliated  later  with 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance.  All  unions  independent  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  or  A. 
F.  of  L.  united  in  supporting  the  strikers,  and  assistance  in  raising  funds  was  given 
by  unions  affiliated  with  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  of  Haverhill.  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  agreement  with  manufacturers  that  strikes  should 
not  be  allowed  in  factories  using  the  union  stamp,  filled  places  of  strikers  with  members 
of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  brought  from  out  of  the  State.  In  February,  D.  A.  Donovan  &  Co. 
renewed  union  stamp  contract  with  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  In  March,  owing  to  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying stitchers  in  local  factories,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  opened  stitching  rooms  in  Boston  to  do 
work  necessary  for  manufacturers  whose  stitchers  had  struck.  At  mass  meeting  of  B.  & 
S.  W.  U.,  attended  by  delegation  from  Brockton  and  Whitman,  moral  and  financial  support 
of  the  national  organization  and  of  afiiliated  unions  represented  was  pledged  to  local  B.  & 
S.  W.  XJ.  To  raise  funds  for  support  of  women  stitchers  who  left  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  in  sympa- 
thy with  K.  of  L.,  fair  was  held  lasting  three  days.  In  April,  a  member  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U., 
who  had  been  forced  to  join  the  organization,  in  Tlaverhill,  because  union  stamp  had  been 
adopted  by  his  employer,  petitioned  for  injunction  to  restrain  ollicers  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 
from  using  their  sick  and  death  benefit  and  other  special  funds  to  conduct  strikes  in  Lynn 
and  Haverhill,  it  being  alleged  that  these  funds  were  being  used  to  maintain  a  boarding, 
house  in  Lynn,  a  stitching  room  in  Boston,  and  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  board,  and 
wages  of  men  employed  in  local  factories,  contrary  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  B.  &  S.  W.  U. ; 
injunction  was  not  granted.  In  May,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp  was  surrendered  by  local  manu- 
facturer upon  demand  of  the  union  oflicials;  demand  Avas  made  because  firm  refused  to 
discharge  K.  of  L.  stitchers  or  to  assist  in  forcing  members  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  employed  by 
them  to  pay  dues.  In  .lunc,  two  other  manufacturers  who  had  been  aflfected  by  the  strike 
surrendered  the  stamp;  strike  of  all  B.  *  S.  W.  U.  eniplo.vcs  was  ordered  in  one  of  the 
factories;  later,  in  July,  Cutters  Union  No. '.)'.),  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  voted  to  allow  members  to 
remain  at  work  in  factories  from  which  stani])  had  been  withdrawn  provided  no  discrimi- 
nation was  made  against  them.  In  August,  stamp  was  discarded  by  another  manufacturer, 
making  the  fourth  to  declare  his  shop  '*  free."  In  each  case  strike  begun  by  K.  of  L.  cutters 
and  stitchers  in  January  was  declared  off. 

Mixed  Union  No.  205,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  received  120  applications  for  membership  increas- 
ing total   to   about  1,600  and  making  the  union  the  largest  in   Lynn. I'etition  was 

received  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  from  local  manufacturer  for  use  of  stamp. Carpenters  Union 

No  688  indorsed  action  of  Stonemasons  Union  No.  35  in  declaring  local  contra(;tor  unfair. 

Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  in  controversy  with  Cutters  Assembly 

No.  3662,   K.  of  L,  thereby  pledging    moral  and  financial  support. Grain   Counter 

Workers  Union  No.  261  received  charter  from  American  Labor  Union. Die  Makers 

Union  No.  10526,  A.  F.  of  L.,  organized;    charter  list  was  closed  with  20  members  and 

initiation  fee  raised  to  $10. Heel  Workers  Union  No.  262,  A.  L.  U.,  voted  to  open  its 

charter  for  admission  of  heel  workers,  scourers,  and  finishers. Lynn  Branch  No.  2, 

S.  W.  1'.  U.,  voted  to  assess  each  member  10  per  cent  of  his  wages  for  support  of  strikes 
against  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  in  Lynn  and  Haverhill;  received  report  that  local  manufacturers 
had  applied  for  union  stamp  of  S.  W.  I',  li . 

Fehrucu-y.    Four  retail  grocers  were  declared  unfair  by  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 
Union  No.  131 ;  action  of  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  160  of  Boston  in  placing 

Boston  firm  on  unfair  list  was  indorsed. Carpenters  Union  No.  6S8  voted  to  co-operate 

with  Carpenters  Union  No.  1041  in  establishing  local  carpenters  district  council  and  building 
trades  council ;  received  notice  from  national  office  of  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  A  merica  that  delegates  to  C.  L.  U.  need  not  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  affiliate  with  B.  T.  C. 
March.  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union  No.  182  entertained  State  Branch 
of  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union  at  its  quarterly  meeting; 
convention  was  attended  by  40  delegates  representing  about  1,700  members;  voted  that 
journeymen  be  divided  into  three  classes  and  that  apprenticeship  system  be  adopted  allow- 
ing a  person  to  (lualify  as  third-class  journeyman  after  serving  three  years  as  apprentice; 
voted  to  recommend  to  next  international  convention  that  card  be  adopted  to  be  displayed 
in  union  bakeries;  adopted  resolutions  urging  members  to  patronize  all  co-operative  union 

enterprises;  received  report  that  four  locals  had  been  organized  since  December,  1902. 

Musicians  Protective  Union  No.  126  admitted  25  members,  initiation  fee  being  reduced  to 
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$2;  voted  to  urge  formation  of  local  unions  in  Salem  and  Gloucester. Delegates  from 

10  unions  representing  about  1,000  building  trades  workmen  organized  Building  Trades 

Coiuicil  to  be  independent  of  C.  L.  U.  and  A.  F.  of  L. Central  Labor  Union  voted  to 

investigate  complaint  made  by  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union  that  non-union 
cooks  and  waiters  were  being  employed  by  B.  &  S.  "W.  U.  in  dining-room  at  Lasters  Hall; 
received  report  tliat  union  men  were  not  giving  proper  patronage  to  the  Union  Coopera- 
tive  Laundry;  appointed  special  committee  to  investigate  controversy  between  plumbers 

and  steamfltters  over  trade  lines. Grain  Counter  Workers  Union  No.  •2(;i  voted  to  renew 

its  appropriation  of  $100  a  week  for  benefit  of  striking  members  of  Stitchers  Assembly 

No.  2616,  K.  of  L. Upper  Stitchers  Union  No.  lo8,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  was  organized  with  275 

members;  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. Stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  was  surrendered  by  local 

manufacturer  who  took  this  action  rather  than  discharge  K.  of  L.  cutters  as  requested  by 

B.  &  S.  W.  U.;  firm  had  not  been  involved  in  struggle  between  the  unions.  In  April,  suit 
was  brought  against  the  firm  by  othcers  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  upon  charge  of  using  counterfeit 

of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  stamp;  matter  was  settled  out  of  court,  firm  paying  all  costs. Team 

Drivers  Union  No.  42  voted  to  fine  members  who  patronize  non-union  barber  shop  SI  for 
each  offense. 

April.  Plumbers  Union  No.  77  entered  complaint  with  C.  L.  U.  that  work  belonging  to 
their  trade  was  being  done  by  members  of  Sheet  INIetal  Workers  Union  No.  217,  and  for  less 
than  union  rate  of  wages;  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  through  special  committee  of 

C.  L.  U. Joint  grievance  committee  was  appointed  by  Carpenters  Unions  Nos.  688  and 

1041,  and  business  agent  elected  to  represent  the  two  unions. State  convention  of  the 

International  Association  of  Machinists  was  attended  by  delegates  from  23  unions  having 
aggregate  membership  of  about  8,000;  voted  to  establish  permanent  headquarters  for  the 

State  Branch  at  Worcester. Building  Trades  Council  received  Electrical  Workers  Union 

No.  259  of  Salem  into  aftiliation;  indorsed  strike  of  local  painters  and  paper  hangers  for 
increase  in  wages;  received  report  from  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union 

No.  Ill  that  all  but  15  employers  had  granted  demand  for  35  cents  an  hour. Journeymen 

Horseshoers  Union  No.  35  voted  to  affiliate  with  State  organization. Carpenters  Union 

No.  688  levied  per  capita  assessment  of  .50  cents  a  week  for  support  of  striking  carpenters 

affiliated  with  North  Shore  District  Council  of  Carpenters. Central  Labor  L^nion  voted 

to  send  $50  a  week  to  the  striking  textile  workers  of  Lowell;  heard  report  that  difficulty 
between  Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  347  and  certain  master  barbers  had  been  adjusted, 
the  employers  agreeing  to  display  union  cards  in  their  shops. 

May.    Lj'nn  Branch  No.  2,  S.  W.  P.  U.,  discontinued  assessment  which  had  been  levied 

to  aid  strikers  in  Haverhill. Journeymen  Plumbers  Union  No.  77  ratified  agreement 

with  Master  Plumbers  Association  conceding  request  of  emploj'ers  that  union  rule  forbid- 
ding plumbing  to  be  done  by  any  but  regular  plumbers  should  he  set  aside  on  emergency 

repair  work;  threatened  strike  was  averted. Building  Trades  Council  indorsed  strike 

of  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2;  favored  affiliation  with  National  Building  Ti-ades 
Council  and  referred  matter  to  local  unions  for  decision;  in  June,  affiliation  was  effected. 

Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2  received  report  that  demands  for  which   strike  was 

ordered  had  been  granted  by  one  employer. Screw  Makers  Union  No.  33  was  organized 

by  48  employes  in  the  screw  machine  department  of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  within  two 

weeks  all  employes  in  the  department  had  joined  the  union. Metal  Trades  Council  was 

formed  by  unions  of  employes  of  the  General  Electric  Co. Union  of  whitewashers  was 

organized   for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform   prices  for  work. Central  Labor 

Union  declared  two  local  employing  barbers  unfair;  indorsed  unfair  declared  against 
tobacco  manufacturers  and  a  cooperage  firm  by  respective  national  organizations  involved; 
appropriated  $.50  for  striking  te.Ktile  workers  of  Lowell  and  $15  each  for  striking  horse- 
shoers of  New  York  and  street  railway  employes  of  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  heard  report  from 
Master  Bakers  Association  that  agreement  witli  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners 
Union  No.  182  had  been  signed  under  protest,  employers  considering  demands  unjust;  no 

action  was  taken. Mixed  Union  No.  205,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  voted  to  establish  fund  from 

which  dues  of  members  should  be  paid  during  sickness  or  involuntary  idleness. Special 

committee  was  appointed  by  B.  T.  C.  to  assist  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2  in  conduct- 
ing strike;   voted  to  furnish  members  of  affiliated  unions  with  union  buttons. Master 

Horseshoers  Association  voted  to  ask  that  clause  be  inserted  in  agreement  with  Journey- 
men Horseshoers  Union  No.  35  to  provide  that  uniform  price  lists  for  work  be  enforced 
and  no  union  horseshoers  allowed  to  work  in  shop  where  standard  rate  is  not  maintained. 

Brass  Molders  Union   was  organized  by  employes  of  the  General   Electric  Co. 

Chandelier  Workers  Union  was  organized. Metal  Trades  Council  reported  that  demand 

of  Press  Punch  Operatives  Union  for  increase  in  wages  had  been  granted  by  General 
Electric  Co. Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  attitude  of  B.  &  S.  W. 
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U.  in  controversy  with  Cutters  Assembly  No.  3663,  K.  of  L. ;  similar  action  was  taken  by 
nearly  all  local  unions  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  or  A.  F.  of  L.  as  result  of  work  of  C.  L.  U. 
committee  in  explaining  the  relation  of  the  unions;  counter  movement  was  started  by 
Cutters  Assembly,  addresses  being  made  by  K.  of  L.  representatives  before  nearly  all 

local  unions. .Journeymen  Barbers  Union  No.  347  notified  emploj'ers  that  after  June  1 

all  api>rentices  must  be  registered. Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union  granted 

union  card  to  three  euiployers. 

June.  New  lodge  of  machinists  was  organized  by  employes  of  the  General  Electric  Co.; 
granted  charter  as  West  Lynn  Lodge  No.  604  of  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Team  Drivers  Union  No.  42  indorsed  strike  of  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2. 

Hand  Turn  Workmen's  Union,  with  26  charter  members,  was  organized  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U. 

Report  received  that  American  Labor  Union,  in  its  national  convention,  adopted 

resolutions  condemning  polic}^  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  and  absolving  members  of  alliliated  unions 

fi'om  demanding  stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  on  goods  bought. Steam  Engineers  Union 

No.  52  voted  to  report  to  C.  L.  U.  that  local  dry  goods  merchant  was  employing  non-union 

engineer. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  131  granted  union  card  to  one  firm. 

Master  Teamsters  Association  held  special  meetings  to  interest  jobbing  teamsters  in 

organization. Strike  of  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  2  was  indorsed  by  Bricklayers 

Union  No.  12  and  Carpenters  Union  No.  1041;  Carpenters  Union  No.  688  voted  not  to  sup- 

port  the  strike. Journeymen  Horseshoers  Union  No.  35  entertained  master  liorseslioers 

of  the  city;  this  was  first  instance  in  many  years  of  such  meeting  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes  in  any  trade. Carpenters  Unions  Nos.  688  and  1041  placed  local  publishing  com- 
pany on  unfair  list,  the  grievance  being  that  non-union  carpenters  had  been  at  work  on 
building  belonging  to  the  company. 

./illy.    Stonemasons  Union    No.  35   removed   contractor  from   unfair  list. Grain 

Counter  Workers  Union  No.  261,  A.  L.  U.,  reported  that  $2,i)00  had  been  raised  by  the 

union  for  striking  stitchers. Carpenters  Union  No.  1041  voted  to  withdraw  from  C.  L. 

U.,  this  action  having  become  necessary  in  order  to  retiiin  membershii)  in  B.  T.  C. 

Joint  Grievance  Committee  of  Carpenters  Unions  Nos.  688  and  1041  received  request  from 
Salem  union  that  strike  be  declared  against  contractor  at  work  in  Peabody,  it  being  alleged 
that  he  was  unfair;  upon  investigation,  committee  foumi  that  contractor  was  employing 

union  men  under  union  conditions  and  no  action  was  taken. Annual  report  of  B.  &  S. 

W.  U.  showed  that  six  local  unions  had  paid  sick  and  death  benefits  amounting  to  about 

$2,0(X). Retail  Clerks  Union   No.  175  discontinued  payment  of  sick  benefits  for  one 

year. As  means  of  unionizing  all  local  barber  shops.  Journeymen  Harbers  Union  No. 

347  issued  list  of  24  unfair  shops  and  urged  members  of  unions  not  to  patronize  them. 

Lynn  Branch  No.  2,  S.  W.  P.  U.,  levied  special  per  capita  assessment  of  25  cents  a  week 

to  establish  an  emergency  fund. Temporary  union  of  lasters,  independent  of  B.  &  S. 

W.  U.,  was  organized;  in  August,  about  half  tlie  lasters  interested  affiliated  with  Socialist 
Trades  and  Labor  Alliance  as  Lasters  Protective  Alliance  No.  395;  a  week  later,  Lasters 
Protective  Union  was  organized  by  remaining  independent  lasters  through  K.  of  L.; 
Goodyear  operators  and  McKay  stitchers  affiliated  with  Lasters  Protective  Union. 

Aufiust.  Resolutions  urging  that  proposed  State  highway  in  the  city  be  constructed  by 
citizen  labor,  under  union  conditions,  and  condemning  the  action  of  the  Mayor  in  surren- 
dering the  right  of  the  city  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  highway  were  adopted 
by  Steamfltters  and  Helpers  Union  No.  277,  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  42,  Building  Laborers 
Union  No.  2,  and  Lynn  Branch  No.  2,  8.  W.  P.  U. New  union  of  musicians  was  organ- 
ized and  aflihatcd  with  K.  of  L. Cutters  Union,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  revoked  guaranty  given 

to  members  at  beginning  of  controversy  between  K.  of  L.  and  B.  &  S.  W.  U.,  the  pledge 
being  that  members  employed  in  local  factories  should  receive  $17  a  week,  the  difl"erence 
between  this  and  the  amount  actually  earned  by  each  cutter  being  paid  from  union  fund. 

September.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union  granted  union  cards  to  four  em- 
ployers.  Union  stamp  was  withdrawn  from  local  factory  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  on  account 

of  objectionable  employes. Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  131  voted  to  renew 

agreement  with  employers  establishing  hours,  wages,  and  shop  rules;  appointed  commit- 
tee to  act  with  similar  committee  fi-om  East  Boston  local  in  arranging  settlement  with  a 
firm  having  stores  in  Boston,  East  Boston,  and  Lynn;  firm  had  been  placed  on  unfair  list 
-by  Boston  local  for  failure  to  comply  with  union  rules  in  its  Boston  store;  all  union  rules 
had  been  observed,  however,  in  tlie  East  Boston  and  Lynn  branches  and  the  clerks'  unions 

in  these  places  desired  to  grant  union  cards  for  the  local  stores. Building  Trades  Council 

received  report  from  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  217  that  union  agreement  had  been 
signed  by  all  but  one  employer;  voted  to  investigate  complaint  of  Steamfitters  Union  No. 
277  that  Boston  contractor   erecting  large  building  in  Lynn  was  employing  non-union 

steamfitters. Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662  and  Stitchers  Assembly,  K.  of  L.,  petitioned 

manufacturers  to  continue  Saturday  half-holiday  throughout  the  year. 
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Industrial  Cbangres.  In  October,  Yam  Leather  Co.,  capital  $18,000,  and  W.  J. 
Young  Machine  Co.,  shoe  machineiy,  capital  $10,000,  were  incorporated.  November. 
Dandy  Rubber  Heel  Co.  incorporated;  capital  §5,000. Parker  Bros.  Mfj;.  Co.,  shoe  sup- 
plies, purchased  adjoining  four-story  brick  building  for  additional  factory  space. 

Sewell  B.  Pevear,  heels  and  pasted  shoe  stock,  discontinued.        December.    II.  Robinson, 

dies,  sold  to  United  Die  Co. Kellam-Gollar  Land  Co.,  shoes,  dedicated  new  plant. 

January.  Geo.  E.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Geo.  E.  Nicliolson  Co.,  Inc.,  capi- 
tal $100,000,  organized  under  Maine  laws. Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.  began  exca- 
vations for  one-story  brick  factory,  120  x  395. Q.  A.  Towns  Extracting  Co.  incorporated ; 

capital  S1,000. Fuller  &  Besse,  shoes,  succeeded  by  F.  E.  Besse.    February.    Business 

of  Leavitt  Heel  Co.  sold  out.       March.    General  Electric  Co.  bought  50  acres  of.  marsh  land 

on  which  to  erect  additions  to  plant. The  Maniifacturers'  Co-operative  Die  Co.  absorbed 

by  United  Die  Co. Tlie  Wm.  F.  Morgan  Co.  succeeded  by  Lakeside  Shoe  Co.       April. 

Perkins,  Newhall,  &  Co.  built  addition  to  factory. Lord  &  Bowers  new  shoe  firm; 

formerly  of  Peabody,  comprising  members  of  P.  W.  Lord  and  Bowers  &  .Shaw.  May. 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.  erecting  factory  at  River  Works,  brick,  38  x  160,  to  be  used 

for  a  treating  department. W.  H.  Treeu,  shoe  machinery,  succeeded  b,v  Treen-Sawj'er 

Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine,  capital  $10,000.        July.    Lynn 

Manufacturers' Die  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $10,000. Tyler  &  Richardson  succeeded 

by  W.  C.  Richardson.  Auffust.  Sterling  Slipper  Co.,  shoes  and  slippers,  incorporated ; 
authorized  capital  $10,000. Joseph  Caunt  &  Co.,  shoes,  admitted  to  partnership  Fred- 
erick Allen  and  R.  H.  Mitchell. 

IVorkingrmen's  Benefits.  In  September,  as  a  means  of  bettering  conditions  in  the 
shoe  trade  a  free  employment  bureau  for  all  operatives  was  established  by  the  Lynn  Shoe 
Manufacturers  Association;  rules  provided  that  no  registration  fee  should  be  charged  and 

no  blacklist  maintained. General  Electric  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  erected  and  equipped 

a  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  River  Works  plant  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant  for  employes, 
food  being  sei^ved  at  cost. 

MALDEN. 

Strikes  and  lioekonts.  In  May,  Carpenters  District  Council  ordered  strike  against 
eight  local  master  builders,  members  of  Eastern  Middlesex  Association,  who  would  not 
accept  union  agreement  making  $3  a  day  minimum  wage;  7S  carpenters  involved;  com- 
promise was  etfected  within  live  weeks,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  grant  $3  for  best  men. 

■Wages  and  Hoars  of  liabor.  In  February,  grocery  and  provision  dealers  in 
Maplewood  agreed  to  close  stores  at  6.30  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  Central  Labor  Union  was  organized;  voted  to  affiliate 
with  A.  F.  of  L.  March.  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  314  voted  to  demand  Saturday  half- 
holiday  from  April  1  to  October  1;  also  that  union  men   should  be  given  preference  in 

employment.        April.     Union  of   city  employes  was  organized. Resolutions  were 

adopted  by  C.  L.  U.  urging  city  government,  as  means  of  increasing  population  and  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  to  make  an  eflfort  to  secure  live-cent  fare  between  Maiden  and  Boston  on 
steam  railroads  and  extension  of  transfer  system  on  street  railways.  June.  City  Em- 
ployes Union  adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  action  of  city  government  in  not 
granting  Saturday  half-holiday  for  the  summer. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  May,  Geo.  P.  Cox  Last  Co.  laid  foundations  for  new  factory 
consisting  of  main  building  three  stories,  41  x  125,  one-story  boiler  house,  23  x  78,  two  dry 
houses,  one-story,  39  x  62,  and  heating  building,  one-story,  21  x  125.  July.  J.  C.  Gordon 
Shoe  Co.  dissolved  partnership;  S.  L.  Carlender  retired. 

Mansfield. 

Trades  Unions.  In  June,  carpenters  organized  as  Union  No.  1654,  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Mansiield  Braiding  Co.  incorporated;  capital 
$50,000.  December.  Work  was  begun  on  one-story  frame  factory,  35  x  100,  for  Bay  State 
Tap  &  Die  Works  of  Taunton,  firm  to  remove  business  from  that  city. Lowney  Choco- 
late Co.  incorporated;  capital  $500,000;  Walter  M.  Lowney  of  the  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co., 
Boston,  president;  in  January,  began  erection  of  brick  factory,  338  x  85,  half  six  stories 
and  half  two  stories;  building  completed  in  September.  January.  Building  known  as 
windlass  factory  sold  to  corporation  recently  organized,  capital  $150,000,  for  manufacture 
of  patented  horseshoes. 

Marblehead. 

strikes  and  I^ockouts.  In  Jiily,  18  turn  workmen  employed  by  John  Lancy,  Jr., 
struck  on  account  of  disagreement  over  wages;  one  week  later  compromise  was  effected; 
Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  involved. 
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iDdnstrial  Cbaiig'es.    In  June,  John  Lancy,  Jr.,  shoes,  established  brancli  factory 

at  Salem. Geo.  L.  Metcalf,  boxes,  incorporated  as  George  L.  Metcalf  Wood  &  Paper 

Box  Co.;  capital  $15,000. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

ft'agres  and  Hours  of  liabor.    In  June,  Saturday   half-holiday  was  adopted  by 

Rice  &  Ilutchins. Ketail    merchants    agreed  to  close  stores   Wednesday  afternoons 

during  the  summer. 

Trades  Unions.  In  Xovember,  Musicians  Union,  with  50  members,  was  granted 
cliarter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  as  Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  246;  union  had  formerly 

been  affiliated  with  International  Musicians  Union. Local  diemakers  organized  and 

received  charter  as  Die  Workers  Union  No.  105-25,  A.  F.  of  L.  January.  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  received  Master  Barbers  Association  into  affiliation ;  received  applica- 
tions for  membership  from  Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  240,  Typographical  Union 
No.  281,  also  from  Painters  Union  and  Plumliers  Union  of  Hudson,  and  from  Spinners 
Union  and  Loomfixers  Association  of  Maynard;  voted  to  make  eliort  to  organize  unions 
of  local  retail  clerks  and  journeymen  barbers ;  declared  two  employing  blacksmiths  unfair. 

Fehrtmrij.    Retail  Clerks  Union  was  formed  with  70  charter  members. Central  Trades 

and  Labor  Council  adopted  resolutions  urging  that  only  union  labor  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  proposed  municipal  buihling ;  voted  to  petition  management  of  local  theatre 
to  use  label  of  Typographical  Union  on  all  printing;  held  mass  meeting  to  arouse  interest 
in  locJil  trades  unions.  March.  Retail  Clerks  Union  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  April. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  No.  43  demanded  increase  from  $2.20  to  $2.25  a  day  for 
masons'  tenders  of  Marlborough  and  vicinity.  June.  Agreement  of  Journeymen  Ilorse- 
Bhoers  Union  No.  161  was  accepted  by  firm  which  had  been  on  unfair  list  eight  months; 
action  of  horseshoers  in  removing  unfair  was  indorsed  by  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council. 

Industrial  Cliaugres.  In  November,  Preston  Hose  &  Tire  Co.,  recently  removed 
from  Everett,  began  operations  in  new  factory.  February.  Marlboro  Awl  &  Needle 
Co.  absorbed  by  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  the  business  to  continue  in  Marlborough  as 
tlie  United  Awl  &  Needle  Co.  until  removed  to  Beverly  upon  completion  of  new  plant  in 
that  city.  March.  Marlboro  Automobile  &  Carriage  Co.  succeeded  by  Videx  Automobile 
Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  under  laws  of  New  Jersey,  capital  $1,000,000.  April.  Marlboro 
Wringer  Co.  recently  organized,  became  incorporated  under  Maine  laws,  capital  $10,000; 
began  manufacturing  new  style  of  mop  wringer.         M(iy.      Marlboro  Electric  Machine 

and   Lamp    Co.  built   addition    to    factory,    50x25. McCarthy    &    McDonald,    shoes, 

began  business;  removed  from  Hudson.        Jrtly.    S.  H.  Howe  Shoe  Co.  closed  Diamond 

A  factory  indefinitely.        September.    Marlboro  Shoe  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $10,000. 

Spalding  Mfg.  Co.,  carriages,  etc.,  sold  business  to  Chas.  Jones. 

Maynard. 
Strilies  and  lioclconts.     In  January,  the  Assabet  Mills  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co.  were  involved  in  strike,  140  spinners  going  out  against  new  price  list;  nearly  2,000 
operatives  were  idle  as  result  of  strike;  one  week  later  company  granted  increase. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Assabet  Mills  of  American  Woolen  Co.  shut 
down  for  two  weeks  in  all  departments  excejjt  finishing  rooms  to  allow  latter  to  (!at(^h  up 
with  work. 

MEDFORD. 
Industrial  Cbanses.    In  March,  Walrus  Fibre  Co.  moved  entire  plant  to  the  South. 

Medway. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Phillips-Lovejoy  Heating  Co.  incorporated  under 
laws  of  Maine;  capital  $100,000.        February.    Ray  &  Wilson,  cotton  waste,  sold  to  Union 

Wadding  Co.  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. Henry  Rotman  began  manufacture  of   overalls. 

W.  n.  Wilkinson  &  Co.  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of  oiling  devices,  etc.,  remod- 
eled factory  formerly  occupied  by  L.  S.  Daniels,  and  builfmachine  shop,  .50  x  26,  prepara- 
tory to  removing  business  from  Boston  to  this  place;  in  August,  incorporated  as  Wm.  H. 
Wilkinson  Co.,  capital  $20,000.  March.  New  England  Awl  Co.  sold  to  Excelsior  Needle 
Co.  of  Torrington,  Conn. Cole  &  Senior,  woollens,  dissolved;  succeeded  by  Senior  &  Sin- 
gleton; in  August,  closed  plant  for  one  week  to  install  new  engine. A.  A.  Vose  and 

Frank  Greenwood  formed  partnership  and  began  manufacture  of  overalls  and  working 
shirts. Geo.  M.  Coburn  &  Co.,  shoes,  discontinued  manufacture  of  men's  long  boots. 
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Merriniac. 

Industrial  Cbaugres.  In  December,  James  T.  Young  retired  from  firm  of  Clement 
&  Young,  carriages;  business  continued  under  old  name  by  Rufus  C.  Clement.  June. 
Stevens  Bros,  plant  bought  by  the  Walker  Carriage  Co.  of  Amesbury;  business  being 
removed  here. 

Methuen. 

IrVages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  May,  Clark  &  Co.  granted  demand  of  journey- 
men bakers  for  new  schedule  allowing  §18  a  week  for  foremen,  $15  for  second  hands,  $13 
for  third  hands  and  benchmeu  and  30  cents  an  hour  overtime,  a  week's  work  to  be  60  hours. 

Industrial  Ctaangres.  In  March,  Methuen  Co.,  cottons,  installed  new  machinery. 
April.  Methuen  Hat  Co.  out  of  business;  in  May,  plant  sold  to  Edward  F.  Searles. 
September.    Tekcips  Mfg.  Co.  began  manufactui-e  of  ginghams  with  10  looms. 

Middleborough. 

fVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  C.  N.  Atwood  voluntarily  adopted 
nine-hour  day  with  pay  for  10  hours  for  all  employes.  May.  Clark  &  Cole  adopted  union 
schedule  providing  that  only  union  men  should  be  employed;  that  all  difficulties  should 
be  arbitrated ;  that  overtime  should  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one  quarter;  and  that  nine 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  inside  employes;  teamsters  to  work  10  hours  a 
day  and  receive  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  from  $10  to  $11  a  week,  and  to  have  no 
deduction  made  for  holidays  or  for  idleness  caused  by  stormy  weather;  settlement  was 
effected  through  State  Board. 

Trades  Unions.  In  January,  stamp  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  was  granted  local  manufacturer, 
and  in  February,  400  employes  affiliated  with  Mixed  Union  No.  20,  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  April. 
Eflfort  was  made  to  organize  lor^il  woodworkers  by  District  Council  of  Woodworkers  of 
Boston. 

Industrial  Cbanges,  In  October,  Alden,  Walker,  &  Wilde,  shoes,  began  work  on 
three-story  addition,  32  x  60,  doubling  size  and  capacity  of  factory.  March.  Burbank  & 
Ryder,  varnish  manufacturers,  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine;  capital  $50,000.  May. 
Keith  &  Pratt,  shoes,  shut  down  for  stock  taking;  removed  all  McKay  machines  and 
resumed  operations  on  only  Goodyear  work. 

o 

Middleton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  property  of  3Iiddleton  Paper  Co.,  Middleton 
and  Peabody,  transferred  to  Middleton  Paper  Mills,   new  corporation;    had  not  been 

operated  regularly  since  preceding  March. Eastern  Electric  Co.,  of  Lynn,  discontinued 

manufacturing  incandescent  lamps,  having  leased  local  factory  to  A.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Milford. 

fVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  as  result  of  strike  begun  in  June,  car- 
penters were  granted  eight-hour  day  to  take  effect  November  1.      December.    Huckins,  Tem- 

pie,  &  Wood  readjusted  schedule  of  hours  so  as  to  close  at  5.30  p.m. Wages  were  reduced 

in  some  departments  of  the  straw  factory  of  Carroll-Hixon-Jones  Co.  March.  Master 
painters  granted  uniform  wage  of  §2.50  for  day  of  eight  hours  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  satii-factory  regulations  regarding  out-of-town  work  and  employment  of 
aijprentices,  the  schedule  to  take  effect  April  1,  as  demanded  by  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  216. 

Trades  Unions.  In  December,  Quarrymen's  Protective  Union,  No.  8312,  A.  F.  of  L., 
withdi-ew  from  C.  L.  U.  April.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Barbers,  at  quarterly  con- 
vention, indorsed  bill  pending  before  legislature  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers. 

Industrial  Ctaauges.  In  October,  Milford  Rubber  Co.  began  manufacture  of  mack- 
intoshes, jackets,  etc.  December.  Milford  Iron  Foundry  awarded  contract  for  one-story 
addition,  50  x  100;  in  January,  admitted  Edwin  C.  Bailey  to  partnership  and  became  incor- 
porated under  same  name;  capital  $30,000. Milford  Quarry  Co.  incorporated;  capital 

$15,000.  February.  Entire  plant  of  Milford  Silk  Mfg.  Co.  sold.  March.  Hersey  & 
Annette,  cutting  dies,  absorbed  by  United  Die  Co.,  local  business  continued  under  old 
name.  April.  Controlling  interest  in  Milford  Pink  Granite  Co.  sold  to  New  York  in- 
vestors. 

fVorkingmen's  Benefits.  In  November,  Milford  Shoe  Co.  introduced  in  its  factory 
a  lunch  counter,  for  the  accommodation  of  employes,  food  to  be  served  at  as  near  cost  as 
possible,  and  whatever  profits  accrue  to  be  used  to  establish  a  benefit  fund  for  disabled 
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employes;  in  December,  Huckins,  Temple,  &  Wood  and  their  employes  established  a  simi- 
lar co-operative  lunch  counter  in  their  factory.  July.  New  hospital  given  the  town  of 
Milford  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  S.  Draper  of  Hopedale  was  dedicated;  the  land,  building, 
and  equipment  cost  about  $60,000. 

Millbury. 

fVagres  aod  Honrs  of  riabor.  In  March,  nine-hour  day  for  town  employes  was 
accepted. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  November,  machinery  of  Millbury  Cotton  Mills,  print 
cloths,  sold  to  A.  F.  Knight  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  to  be  removed;  brick  boarding-house  be- 
longing to  company  also  sold. Bowden  Felting  Mills  Co.  awarded  contract  for  addition 

to  plant.  December.  M.  B.  Goldthwaite,  roll  covering,  died  and  business  discontinued. 
February.  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  flax  and  linen  goods,  obtained  permission  to  increase  capi- 
tal from  S30,000  to  $70,000. Molt  Bros.,  dyestuffs,  enlarged  plant  and  added  new  ma- 

chinerj'.  April.  West  End  Thread  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  threads  for  shoe 
trade,  etc. ;  capital  $.30,000.  July.  Mason  Cotton  Mill  sold  to  United  States  Linen  Co.  to 
be  used  for  manufacture  of  linen  goods. 

Millis. 

Indnstrial  Changes.  In  June,  mills  of  National  Flax  Fibre  Co.  dismantled  and 
machinery  shipped  to  Lowell;  plant  was  sold  at  auction  in  February. 

Milton. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  May,  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  chocolate,  etc.,  awarded  con- 
tract for  three-story  mill  and  storehouse,  158  x  33. 

Monroe. 
Industrial  Changes.     In  May,  work  begun  on  new  mill  for  Ramage  Paper  Co. 

Monson. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Heritage  &  Hirst,  woollen  goods,  shut  down  for 
repairs;  installed  new  machinery.  July.  Heimann  &  Lichten,  straw  hats,  started  work 
on  four-story  addition,  ■io  x  120. 

Montague. 

^'agcs  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  March,  clothing  and  dry  goods  dealers  agreed  to 
close  stores  at  six  instead  of  6.30  p.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  June. 
Petition  of  employes  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  for  eight-hour  shifts  was  not  granted, 
the  comijany  showing  that  business  conditions  would  not  waiTant  the  change;  company 
notified  employes  that  new  wage  scale  would  be  granted  in  June,  1904. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  January,  Clark  Machine  Co.  awarded  contract  for  new 
shop,  7.1  X  1.50,  two  stories;  new  equipment  to  be  operated  by  electricity.  February. 
Plant  of  Millers  Falls  Paper  Co.  was  nearly  completed;  expected  to  be  running  by  March  1. 
July.    Keith  Paper  Co.  installed  new  boiler. 

Natick. 

M'agres  and  Uours  of  Iiabor.  In  April,  retail  dealers  agreed  to  close  stores,  begin- 
ning May  1,  at  six  P.M.  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  May.  W.  H.  Nutt  Shoe 
Co.  accepted  new  price  lists  for  lasters. 

Trades  Unions.  In  June,  branch  of  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Associa- 
tion was  formed  with  60  members;  in  Julj^  received  charter  as  Union  No.  906. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Murphy  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  incorporated;  capital 
$8,000.  .January.  Pratt  Shoe  Co.  awarded  contract  for  addition  to  give  increase  of 
2,500  feet  floor  space.  /uly.  Schneider  Bros.  &  Co  ,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Schneider  Bros., 
Herman  Godendorf  and  Chas.  Schneider  having  retired. 

Needham. 

IV^ages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  June,  Roper  Bros.  &  Co.  voluntarily  reduced 
schedule  of  hours  from  60  to  .i7Vi  a  week,  and  increased  wages  10  per  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Hopewell  Supply  Co.  purchased  20,000  feet  of 
land  with  view  to  enlarging  plant.  July.  John  F.  Brooks  Co.,  knit  goods,  completed 
addition  to  mill,  20  x  91;  installed  new  engine. 
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NEW   BEDFORD. 

strikes  and  liockoats.  In  March,  300  weavers,  employed  by  the  Bristol  Mill  and 
members  of  Weavers  Protective  Association,  struck  owing  to  failure  of  management  to 
settle  grievances;  men  alleged  that  they  were  given  poor  material  and  poor  machinery  to 

work  with;  in  three  weeks,  men  returned,  increase  in  pay  being  granted  on  16  styles. ■ 

Bennett  Mill  No.  2  was  involved  in  strike,  50  twister  tenders  going  out  for  increase  of  $1  a 
week;  one  week  later  returned  under  compromise.  April.  Eleven  back  boys  employed 
at  the  Acushnet  INIiU  No.  2  struck  against  increase  in  work  without  extra  compensation; 
on  the  following  day  returned  pending  investigation  by  secretary  of  Textile  Council.  July. 
Ten  local  master  teamsters  were  affected  by  strike  ordered  by  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  3SS 
because  they  would  not  accept  agreement  of  said  union  which  provided  $11  a  week  for 
drivers  of  single  teams;  $12  for  two-horse  teams;  $13  for  three-horse  teams,  and  $14  for 
four-horse  teams;  300  teamsters  involved;  in  two  weeks,  strikers  returned  on  old  terms; 
two  firms  in  the  city  employing  the  largest  number  of  men  had  advanced  the  rate  of  wages 
$1  a  week  prior  to  the  strike  movement;  after  the  strike  they  refused  to  longer  pay  the 

advanced  rate. Twenty-three  stone  cutters  employed  by  contractor  John  B.Sullivan 

struck  In  sympathy  with  stone  cutter  who  was  discharged;  in  four  days,  strikers  returned, 
man  being  reinstated;  Stone  Cutters  Union  involved.  September.  Bricklayers  and 
masons  employed  by  contrat'tor  C.  O.  Brightman  left  work  objecting  to  foreman;  pending; 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  39  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  October,  Hill  Electric  Co.  discontinued  Saturday 
half-holiday.  Xorember.  Threatened  strike  of  weavers  in  the  Dartmouth  Mills  was 
averted  by  agreement  of  management  to  moderate  fining  system  and  provide  better 
material  so  that  wages  might  be  increased  satisfactorily.  December.  Hathaway,  Soule, 
&  Harrington  increased  wages  for  lasters  in  accordance  with  recommendation  of  State 
Board.  January.  AVages  of  weavers  in  the  Grinnell  Mill  were  reduced.  March. 
Spinners  and  carders  employed  in  all  the  mills  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Tarn  Co.  at 
New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Taunton  demanded  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  owing  to 
unfavorable  conditions  demand  was  not  granted.  April.  Granite  cutters  were  granted 
increase  from  $2.80  to  $3  a  day,  affecting  100  men. Twisters  in  the  Dartmouth  Mill  com- 
plained that  wages  were  reduced  so  that  they  received  17  cents  a  thousand  instead  of 
20  cents  as  agreed  upon.        May.    Complaints  were  made  by  weavers  In  the  Acushnet  and 

Bristol  Mills  that  wages  were  reduced  owing  to  unfair  treatment. Team  Drivers  Union 

No.  388  presented  demand  for  uniform  wages;  in  July,  two  employers  increased  wages  $1 
a  week,  but  revoked  the  increase  a  little  later  because  men  were  all  involved  in  general 

strike  of  team  drivers  ordered  by  the  union  to  enforce  its  demand. Demand  of  Iron 

Molders  Union  No.  366  for  nine-hour  day  and  increase  to  $2.7.5  was  refused.  July. 
Wages  of  all  employes  in  local  freight  houses  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  &  H.  R.R.  were  increased. 

Trades  Unions.    In  October,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  was  organized. Cotton 

Mule  Spinners  Association  No.  2  voted  $.500  and  Weavers  Protective  Association  voted 

$1,000  to  aid  striking  coal  miners. Weavers  at  Soule  Mills  Corp.  reported  to  executive 

committee  grievance  over  introduction  of  new  style  of  cloth  and  time  of  starting  the  looms. 
November.  A  committee  fi-om  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  691 
reported,  as  a  result  of  their  interview  with  the  Mayor,  that  preference  would  be  given  city 

laborers  on  the  Coggeshall  Street  bridge. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  3S8  issued  circular 

requesting  merchants  and  users  of  heavy  freight  to  patronize  union  teamsters  only;  many 
firms  signed  petition.  December.  Attempt  to  organize  a  branch  of  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Railway  Employes  was  not  successful.  January.  Weavers  Protective 
Association  received  report  that  wages  of  weavers  had  been  reduced,  and  e.xecutive  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  take  up  the  complaint  of  operatives  who  reported  that  wages  were 
withheld.  February.  Weavers  of  Bristol  Mill  held  meeting  and  voted  to  leave  settle- 
ment of  existing  grievance  to  union;  in  March  complaint  was  made  that  conditions  were 
unchanged.  March.  Over  100  spinners  employed  at  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Mills 
took  informal  vote  favoring  strike  to  enforce  demand  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

April.    Steps  were  taken  towai-d  organization  of  twister  tenders  at  Bennett  Mill. INIule 

Spinners  Association  No.  2  voted  to  assess  each  member  $1  a  week  until  further  notice, 

one-half  to  go  to  the  local  fund. Weavers  Protective  Association  voted  $380  to  Lowell 

strikers.  June.  Attempt  to  form  a  building  trades  council  was  unsuccessful. Execu- 
tive council  of  United  Textile  Workers  voted  that  if  the  12  weeks'  assessment  on  account 
of  Lowell  strike  was  not  paid  by  September  1,  the  charter  of  such  unions  would  be 
revoked.  July.  Weavers  Protective  Association  appointed  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  standard  list  as  a  remedy  for  the  wage  question ;  in  August,  protested 
against  system  of  fines,  it  being  claimed  that  manufacturers  were  taking  advantage;  in 
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September,  notified  card-room  operatives  tliat  they  would  be  received  in  the  same  standing 
as  in  their  own  union. 

Industrial  Cbangres.  In  October,  new  machinery  added  by  Bennett  Mills  and  Whit- 
man Mills.        November.    Bristol  Mfg.  Corp.  substituted  mules  for  ring-spinning  frames. 

F.  E.  Smith  Fibre  Bobbin  &  Spool  Corp.  organized;  capital  $14,000.        December. 

Hathaway  Mfg.  Corp.  began  worl;  on  improvements,  adding  one  story  to  picker  house  and 
erecting  tliree-story  drawing  room  and    machine  shop,  brick,  56  x  (iO,  and  wooden  bridge 

connecting  two  buildings. Beacon  Mfg.  Co.  sold  machinery  preparatory  to  removing 

business  to  Cedartown.Ga. New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two. 

story  brick  engine  house,  30  x  50.  March.  Operations  begun  in  new  Butler  Mill,  cottons. 
April.  Whitlow  Corp.  organized  to  manufacture  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus; 
capital  $5,000.  May.  William  A.  Rogers  Co.,  silverware  and  cutlery,  announced  inten- 
tion of  closing  local  branch  June  1,  and  removing  business  to  maiu  plant  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Stockholders  of  Soule  Mills  Corp.  cotton  goods,  voted  to  increase  capital  stock  from 
$750,000  to  .$1,050,000.  July.  W'ork  begun  on  foundations  for  new  Manomet  Yarn  Spin- 
ning Mill,  to  be  three  stories,  130  x  600. 

Workiiigmen's  Benefits.  In  October,  new  department  of  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
with  thorougli  equipment,  was  opened  at  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School;  later,  a  depart- 
ment of  hosiery  and  underwear  knitting  was  added;  in  January,  report  was  received  that 
about  300  students  were  enrolled  in  all  dei)arlment8  of  the  school;  in  February,  trustees  of 
the  school  petitioned  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000;  petition  for  $8,000 
was  granted  by  City  Council. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

Wagres  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.     In  Jlay,  Towle  Mfg.  Co.,  machines,  granted  Sattir- 

day  half-holiday  without  reduction  in  wages,  to  be  in  force  for  four  months. Demand 

of  Painters  Union  No.  799  for  increase  to  $2.50  a  day  was  granted.  June.  Perkins  Lum- 
ber Co.  readjusted  hours  so  as  to  grant  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Trades  Unions.     In  October,  union  of  silver  workers  was  organized;  charter  granted 

as  Union  No.  10339. Local  firm  notified  Carpenters  Union  No.  989  that  he  would  employ 

union  men.  November.  Organization  was  completed  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Pa- 
per Hangers  Union  No.  799.  January.  Silver  Workers  Union  No.  10339  voted  $25  to 
Carriage  Workers  Union  of  Amesbury  in  aid  of  strikers. 

Industrial  Cliannres.  In  November,  Ireland-Grafton  Co.,  shoes,  incorporated;  capi- 
tal $15,000.  January.  Albert  Russell  &  Sons,  machine  shop  and  foundry,  incorporated 
as  Albert  Russell  &  Sons  Co.;  capital  $30,000;  added  plumbing  and  tlic  installing  of  heat- 
ing apparatus.  March.  Newburyport  Silver  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  silver- 
ware, etc.;  capital  $5,000;  in  May,  increased  capital  stock  to  $30,000. The  Barton  Shoe 

Co.  began  work  on  two-story  addition  to  factory,  45xfiO;  completed  July  31,  and  power 
started  immediately.  April.  Burley  A:  Stevens,  shoes,  made  improvements.  May. 
Frank  E.  Peckham  installed  machinery  and  l)egan  manufacture  of  bankets.  July.  Pea- 
body  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  closed  No  2  INIill.  Bayley  Hat  Factory  sold  by  Merrimac 

Hat  Co.  of  Amesbury,  owners,  to  Chase-Shawmut  Co.,  electrical  supplies,  Boston. 

NEWTON. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  March,  G.  W.  Thompson  granted  eight-hour  day 
for  plumbers.  May.  Boston  Suburban  Electric  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  for  mo- 
tormen  and  conductors  so  as  to  give  20  cents  an  l)our  for  t  he  first  three  years  of  service,  221,^ 
for  the  next  three  years,  23V2  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  years,  and  25  cents  thereafter. 

Industrial  C'lianges.    In  November,  Saxony  Worsted  Mills  installed  10,000  spindles. 

TVorlilnernien''8  Benefits.  In  May,  Mothers  Rest  Association  was  incorporated,  the 
members  being  women  of  the  protestant  churches  at  Newton  Centre;  in  June  they  took 
charge  of  the  Mothers  Rest  at  Newton  Highlands,  a  home  where  summer  outings  are  pro- 
vided for  mothers  and  babies;  a  trained  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  assist  in  caring  for  the 
children. 

NORTH   ADAMS. 

Strilces  and  Iiockonts.  In  April,  building  laborers  employed  by  H.  C.  Wood  & 
Co.,  contractors  on  the  Normal  School,  stnick  by  order  of  secretary  of  Building  Laborers 
Union  No.  24  on  account  of  discliarge  of  one  man;  returned  the  same  day.  July.  Two 
hundred  weavers  employed  at  the  Ecli|ise  Mill  of  the  Arnold  Print  Works  were  locked  out 
because  they  refused  to  work  overtime  one  hour  a  day  to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  July 
4;  on  following  day  men  returned  agreeing  to  perform  the  overtime  work. 

IVases  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  November,  new  agreement  with  Typographical 
No.  31ti  was  adopted  by  Master  Printers  Association,  to  remain  in  force  two  years,  the 
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schedule  providing  an  increase  of  $1  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  an  additional  dollar  a 

week  for  the  second  year. Readjustment  of  method  of  work  was  made  in  the  Eclipse 

and  Beaver  Mills  so  as  to  restore  standard  wages  for  weavers. 

December.  Master  Horseshoers  Protective  Association  and  Journeymen  Horseshoers 
Union  No.  91  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  year  providing  an  increase  in  wages,  a 
nine-hour  day  for  five  days  with  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  and  no  Sunday  or  holiday 
work. 

March.  N.  L.  Millard  &  Co.  reduced  hours  and  increased  wages  10  per  cent  to  grant 
demand  of  Cutters  Union  No.  163  for  54  hours  a  week  and  standard  wage  of  $15;  Weber 
Bros,  reduced  hours  for  cutters  from  60  to  54  a  week,  without  change  in  wages. Plumb- 
ers Union  No.  159  presented  demand  for  S3  a  day  minimum,  to  take  effect  April  1;  com- 
promised. 

April.  Demand  of  Building  Laborers  Union  No.  24  for  minimum  daily  wage  of  $2  was 
granted  by  three  leading  contractors,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1904. 

May.  General  demand  made  by  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  for  reduction  in  hours  from  60  to  54  was 
granted  for  employes  not  affected  by  existing  schedules  for  lasters  and  cutters. Agree- 
ment presented  by  Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  203  was  signed  by  13  master  bakers,  the 
schedule  providing  10-hour  day,  30  cents  an  hour  for  overtime,  night  work  and  Sunday 

work;  23  men  affected. Schedule  of  houi's  at  the  Blackinton  Mills  was  readjusted  so  as 

to  give  Saturday  half-holiday. 

July.  Clerks  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  furnishing  stores  were  granted  Friday  half- 
holiday  for  July  and  August;  clerks  in  meat  markets  had  been  allowed  Thursday  half- 
holiday. 

August.  Weber  Bros,  granted  new  schedule  for  ti'eers,  fixing  wages  for  machine 
operators  at  25  cents  an  hour  and  increasing  rates  on  piece  work  about  18  per  cent. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  trades  union  conference  board  was  organized  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  visit  the  different  unions  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  striking 
coal  miners. Bakers  Union  No.  203  voted  $1  for  each  member  in  good  standing  to  strik- 
ing miners;  action  was  taken  by  which  union  label  should  be  withdrawn  from  master 

bakers  who  failed  to  sign  new  schedule  to  go  into  effect  November  3. Central  Labor 

Union  removed  local  firm  from  unfair  list,  his  teamsters  having  joined  the  union;  two  local 
painters  and  a  rubber  goods  company  were  declared  unfair. 

November.  Report  was  received  by  C.  L.  U.  that  every  laundry  but  one  had  been 
unionized. Committee  was  appointed  by  Weavers  Union  No.  124  to  investigate  re- 
ported grievance  on  reduction  in  wages. Cutters  Union  No.  163  indorsed  all  union  labels, 

especially  that  of  broom  makers  from  whom  assistance  was  received  during  a  recent  strike. 
Laundry  Workers  Union  presented  wage  schedule  to  employei's. 

March.  Carpenters  Union  No.  193  imposed  fine  of  $5  each  upon  union  floor  layers  from 
Boston,  employed  upon  new  building  for  Arnold.  Print  Works;  also  placed  subcontractor 
by  whom  they  were  employed  upon  unfair  list;  this  action  was  taken  because  general  con- 
tractor on  the  work  had  been  on  the  union's  unfair  list  for  several  years,  and  the  subcon- 
tractor and  men,  although  in  good  union  standing,  were  breaking  local  union  rules  by  work- 
ing on  an  unfair  job  and  with  non-union  men ;  attitude  of  Carpenters  Union  was  indorsed 

by  Building  Trades  Council. Shoe  Repairers  Union  was  organized. Local  butcher 

threatened  suit  against  C.  L.U.  officials  alleging  unfair  treatment. Central  Labor  Union 

indorsed  action  of  Williamstown  town  meeting  reducing  hours  of  labor  for  town  laborers 
with  minimum  wage  of  $2;  petition  to  the  Legislature  was  signed  favoring  the  passage  of 

several  bills  relating  to  labor  interests. Journeymen  Tailors  Union  No.  353  made  effort 

to  have  all  tailor  shops  recognize  union. 

April.  Carpenters  Union  No.  193  voted  to  become  affiliated  with  Connecticut  Valley 
conference  of  union  carpenters  in  Western  Massachusetts;  condemned  any  action  on  the 

part  of  an  employer  which  would  make  necessary  a  reference  card  from  last  employer. 

Assessment  was  levied  on  members  of  Loomflxers  Union  No.  296  for  support  of  striking 

textile  workers  at  Lowell. After  a  prolonged  controversy  with  Plumbers  Union  No.  159, 

a  local  plumbing  firm  became  unionized. Barbers  Union  No.  126  appointed  committee 

to  confer  with  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  securing  a  city  ordinance  enforcing  cleanliness 

in  local  barber  shops. Weavers  Union  No.  124  received  report  of  unsatisfactory  wages 

in  Eclipse  and  Beaver  Mills. 

May.    Boot  and  Shoe  Council  indorsed  action  of  Laundry  Workers  and  Cuff  Makers 

Union  against  firms  declared  unfair. Building  Trades  Council  declared  local  firm 

unfair  for  employment  of  non-union  men;   in  June,  removed  unfair. Central  Labor 

Union  reported  30  affiliated  unions  with  aggregate  membership  of  3,300.  -; — Team  Drivers 
Union  No.  118  organized;  began  effort  to  obtain  schedule  of  59  hours  a  week  with  $12  for 
drivers  of  double  teams  and  $11  for  single  teams. 
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June..  Local  grocery  company  was  declared  unfair  and  card  withdrawn  by  Clerks 
Union  No.  310  because  of  violation  of  union  schedule ;  later,  the  company  agreed  that  clerks 

should  not  work  overtime. Team  Drivers  Union  No.  118  adopted  label  of  journeymen 

horseshoers. Lasters  Protective  Union  presented  new  price  lists. 

July.    Weavers  at  Eclipse  Mill  of  Arnold  Print  Works  formed  union  for  settlement  of 

strike. Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  dispense  with  tlie  services  of  a  business  agent 

and  to  withdraw  its  delegates  from  (-.  L.  U.;  also  took  steps  to  become  alliliated  with  In- 
ternational Building  Trades  Council ;  two  local  firms  were  placed  on  unfair  list. Last- 
ers Union  became  affiliated  with  Federation  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. Journeymen 

Hoi'seshoers  Union  introduced  label  to  be  placed  on  all  horseshoes;  generally  accepted. 

Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  expel  Carpenters  and  Lathers  Unions  because  per 

capita  tax  for  past  three  months  had  not  been  paid  Steps  were  taken  toward  the 

organization  of  loonifixers  as  members  of  a  national  body  to  include  all  loomflxers  in 
neighboring  towns. 

September.  At  convention  of  Loomflxers  National  Association  nine-hour  day  for  women 
and  children  was  indorsed  and  resolutions  were  passed  favoring  legislation  to  prohibit 
overtime  work  and  to  enforce  present  laws  relating  to  them. 

Indnstrial  Cbaiiges.  In  December,  plant  of  North  Adams  Paper  Box  Co.  sold  to 
L.  W.  Godfrey  to  continue  business.  .January.  Johnson-Dunbar  Mills  Co.  rebuilt  dye- 
house  increasing  capacity  25  per  cent  and  erected  two-story  brick  addition,  ."iO  x  60.  Feh- 
ruary.  North  Adams  Bobbin  Co.  sold  to  W.  C.  Phinkett  &  Sons  of  Adams.  April. 
Strong,  Hewat,  &  Co.  installed  new  machinery.        i\fay.    New  weave  shed  of  Eclipse  Mill, 

Arnold   I'rint  Works,  completed;  machinery   started  in  June. During  the  summer, 

Weber  Bros.,  shoes,  installed  treeing  machines  to  do  tlnishing  on  sonic  grades  of  work. 

IVorkiiigmcn's  Benefits.  In  January,  North  Adams  Co-operative  Absociation  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  five  per  cent  for  members  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
for  non-members;  dividend  for  members  had  previously  been  three  yjcrcent.  September. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  announced  a  course  in  textiles  consisting  of  26  lessons 
in  arithmetic  and  formation  of  weaving,  with  tjilks  on  cotton  sampling. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

StrikCN  and  I^ockontM.  In  October,  a  labor  dispute  occurred  at  the  Norwood  En- 
gineering Co.,  about  l.i  machinists  and  blacksmiths  going  out  for  reinstatement  of  fore- 
man; in  two  weeks,  men  returned  under  satisfactory  agreement  but  two  days  later  they 
demanded  nine-hour  day,  that  all  men  who  had  been  hired  while  they  were  on  strike  be 
discharged  and  strikers  reinstated,  also  recognition  of  union;  this  was  refused  and  men 
again  went  out;  within  two  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  some  of  the  strikers 
bad  returned,  but  up  to  May  4  strike  had  not  been  declared  off,  and  the  company  remained 
on  the  unfair  list  of  the  C.  L.  U.  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Machinists.  February.  Twenty- 
two  basket  weavers  employed  by  the  Williams  Mfg.  Co.  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  $1.50 
daily  wage  instead  of  piecework;  in  12  days  returned  to  work  on  basis  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  January,  Painters  Union  No.  256  presented  de- 
mand for  minimum  wage  of  $3  instead  of  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour  day;  in  February,  with- 
drew  demand,  the  master  painters  having  shown  that  employment  would  be  unsteady  and 
earnings  less  under  the  higher  rate.       March.    Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  No.  4 

adopted  schedule  allowing  minimum  of  $4  a  day  for  bricklayers. Building  Laborers 

Union  No.  23  adopted  scale  of  $2.40  a  day.        April.    Florence  Mfg.  Co.  adopted  summer 

schedule  with  Saturday  half-holiday. Norwood  Engineering  Co.  granted  nine-hour  day 

and  Saturday  half-holiday.        May.    Employes  at  Florence  Machine  Shop  were  granted 

Saturday  half-holiday. Demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  351  for  minimum  wage  of 

$2.75  a  day  was  granted. 

Trades  Unions.  In  November,  C.  L.  U.  voted  $100  for  strikers  at  the  Norwood  En- 
gineering Co  's  plant  in  Florence;  in  February,  Machinists  Lodge  No.  448  voted  assistance 
for  same  purpose.  March.  Railroad  men  formed  lodge  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ad- 
vance in  wages  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  day  for  section  foremen.  May.  Central  Labor 
Union  reported  affiliation  of  29  unions,  representing  about  2,000  members.  ,Tuly.  Master 
Barbers  Union  voted  to  give  journeymen  one  more  night  a  week;  men  to  begin  work 
promptly  at  7  a.m.,  one  hour  for  dinner,  three  quarters  for  supper  except  on  Saturday  and 
days  before  a  holiday  when  time  is  cut  15  minutes. 

Industrial  Cliangres.    In  December,  Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  veneers,  erected  drying 

plant. Building  formerly  occupied  by  Damon  Narrow  Fabric  Co.  purchased  by  T.  F., 

J.  A.  and  W.  E.  McGrath  for  tobacco-sorting  shop.  'February.  Norwood  Engineering 
Co.  awai'ded  contract  for  two-story  steel  addition  to  plant,  100  x  53,  to  be  used  for  setting 
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up  machines  made  by  company.  March.  Northampton  Paper  Box  Co.  sold  to  Kings- 
bury Box  &  Printing  Co.  of  Conn.;  in  July,  local  corporation  dissolved,  plant  to  be  known 
thereafter  as  Northampton  Division  of  the  Kingsbury  Box  &  Printing  Co. 

Workiiiginen's  Benefits.  In  November,  report  of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf 
Children  showed  membership  of  U6  during  the  past  year,  r21  of  these  being  supported  by 
the  State.  December.  Nonotuck  Co.  furnished  a  room  for  the  use  of  girls  who  carry 
lunches  to  the  mill,  the  room  being  kept  open  from  11  a.m.  to  one  p.m. 

North  Andover. 

Industrial  Ctaangres.  In  January,  Brightwood  Mfg.  Co.  built  addition,  98  x  48,  and 
building  for  weaving  and  finishing,  1!)6  x  48;  in  July,  added  asbestos  dry  room. 

North  Attleborough. 

Strikes  and  Iiocitouts.  In  December,  10  jewelry  polishers  employed  by  R.  Blackin- 
ton  &  Co.  struck  against  discbarge  of  foreman;  places  were  filled.  April.  Bricklayers 
and  masons  numbering  12  and  employed  by  three  local  contractors  struck  for  nine-hour 
day  and  $3.50  minimum  wage;  demands  were  granted  in  11  days;  Bricklayers  and  Masons 
Union  No.  26  involved.  May.  General  demand  was  made  by  Die  and  Hub  Cutters 
Mutual  Association  of  the  United  States  for  nine-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages; 
jewelry  manufacturers  not  complying  with  demand  had  hub  and  die  cutters  go  out  on 
strike;  in  three  weeks,  comv)romise  was  effected,  the  nine-hour  day  granted  with  nine 
hours'  pay,  men  to  be  dealt  with  individually. 

■Wages  and  Hours  of  I<abor.  In  April,  wages  of  stonemasons  were  increased  to 
$4  a  day  bj-  local  contractors. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Paye  &  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  silverware,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  removed  business  to  Gorton  factory.  April.  Providence  Brush  Co.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  bought  T.  E.  Scott's  brush  factory  and  other  buildings,  and  moved  busi- 
ness to  this  town.  May.  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  jewelry,  incorporated  as  the  Mason  J.  Ruggles 
Mfg.  Co. 

Northborough. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Northborough  Woolen  Co.  installed  electric  light 
plant. 

Northbridge. 

KVages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  May,  Whitin  Machine  Co.  granted  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  2,000  employes,  to  be  in  force  through  September. 

North  Brookfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  ILiabor.  In  May,  agitation  was  begun  by  retail  clerks  to  es- 
tablish weekly  half-holiday  during  the  summer. 

Trades  Unions.  In  December,  employes  at  shoe  factory  of  H.  H.  Brown  &  Co.  com- 
pleted organization  of  branch  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  H.  H.  Brown  retired  from  firm  of  H.  H.  Brown  & 
Co.,  shoes.  Se])tember.  North  Brookfield  Industrial  Co.,  shoes,  incorporated;  capital 
$15,000. 

Orange. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  I<abor.  In  June,  Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co.  increased  wages 
10  per  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Mann  &  Sprague,  manufacturers  of  vests  and 
trousers,  recently  burned  out,  resumed  business  in  temporary  quarters;  in  December,  part- 
nership dissolved,  Thos.  S.  Mann  retiring;  business  continued  by  Frederick  H.  Sprague 
and  Frank  H.  Grout  as  Frederick  H.  Sprague  &  Co.;  in  January,  opened  new  three-story 
factory,  40  x  100.  April.  Leavitt  Machine  Co.  l)egan  addition  to  factory.  June.  New 
Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.  began  work  on  new  building.  July.  Parmenter  saw  and 
cider  mills  sold  to  Frank  Webster.  August.  Plant  of  S.  D.  Monroe  Co.,  builders'  finish, 
bought  by  C.  L.  Ilaskins  and  L.  G.  Bassett  and  business  continued;  in  September,  incor- 
porated as  Orange  Lumber  Co.;  capital  $10,000. 

Oxford. 
Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  A.  L.Joslin Co.,  shoes,  incorporated;  boughtbusi- 
ness  of  A.  L.  Josliu  &  Co.       November.    Thayer  Woolen  Co.  completed  new  power  plant. 
December.    Thos.  W.Olney  and  others  bought  and  remodeled  Buffum  Mill  property;  incor- 
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porated  as  Buffumville  Mfg.  Co.;  capital  $20,000,  to  manufactiire  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 

Augvst.    Andrew  Howarth  &  Son,  woollen  goods,  built  addition  to  card  room. Weiss 

&  Nichols  Woolen  Mills  sold  to  Huguenot  Mill  Co.,  newly  organized. 

Palmer. 

■Wages  and  Hoars  of  l^abor.  In  July,  retail  merchants  entered  into  agreement 
to  close  stores  at  6.30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  November,  Thorndilse  Co.,  cotton  goods,  added  new  ma- 
chinery in  No-.  2  mill ;  in  May,  added  new  spinning  frames.  December.  Wright  &  Colton 
Wire  Cloth  Co.  added  manufacture  of  wire  rope  and  cable;  in  March,  changed  name  to 
Wright  Wire  Co.;  also  began  work  on  one-story  addition  to  plant,  50x32,  for  flat  wire  roll- 
ing department  to  be  mored  from  Worcester.  March.  Boston  Duck  Co.  added  new 
machinery. 

Peabody. 

strikes  and  I<ochont9.  In  April,  35  Greeks  employed  by  the  Eastern  Kid  Co.  struck 
against  employment  of  Armenian  as  foreman;  upon  threat  of  superintendent  to  fill  their 
places,  strikers  returned  to  work.  July.  Clark  Glove  Co.  had  75  girls  leave  work  owing 
to  grievance  pertaining  to  windows;  strikers  returned  on  following  day,  without  conces- 
sion. September.  Fifty  Greeks  and  Turks  in  seasoning  department  of  the  Eastern  Kid 
Co.  struck  for  increase  of  $1  a  week;  places  filled. 

Trades  Unions.     In  .lanuary,  union  of  leather  workers  was  formed. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  October,  Calvin  P.  Osborne's  currying  shop  sold  to  John 
Dunney,  morocco  manufacturer. Thayer,  Foss,  &  Co.  bought  O'Shea  factory  for  manu- 
facture of  chrome  patent  leather;  added  two  new  buildings. Harris  tannery  sold  to 

Morrill   Leather  Co.  of  Salem. American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.  began  operating  glue 

factory  formerly  run  l)y  Geo.  W.  Brown. Ideal  Leather  Co.  out  of  business;  factory 

occupied  by  United  States  Tanned  Pigskin  Co. 

Nox'ember.    J.  S.  Creiiorc  &  Co.  began  an  addition  to  shoe  stock  factory. Peter  Sim 

&  Son  of  Salem  began  work  on  new  morocco  factory,  six  stories,  90  x  50. George  & 

Barry  Co.  made  alterations  in  plant  so  as  to  enlarge  business. R.  F.  Keith,  formerly  of 

Keith-Carr  Leather  Co.  of  Salem,  secured  Nelson  tannery  for  manufacture  of  box  and 
mat  calf,  and  started  business  as  R.  F.  Keith  Leather  Co.,  made  alterations  which  were 
completed  in  the  Spring,  giving  capacity  of  l.')0  skins  a  day. 

January.    H.  F.  Clark  Lumljcr  Co.  incorporated;  capital  §40,000. Vaughn  Machine 

Co.  transferred  to  new  management,  Chas.  P.  and  Ira  Vaughn  retiring  and  Geo.  C.  Vaughn 
remaining  as  chairman  of  board  of  directors;  replaced  burned  plant;  in  April,  work 
begun  on  three-story  brick  addition,  GO  x  120,  830,000  cost ;  in  August,  succeeded  by  Vaughn- 
Rood  Machine  Co.  incorporated  under  Maine  laws;  capital  $300,000. J.  B.  Thomas  Co. 

completed  new  wool  shop  of  brick,  equipped  with  new  boilers. 

February.    Leviseur  Bros.  &  Co.,  morocco  manuf.acturers,  resumed  after  two  months' 

shutdown  for  repairs;  added  new  beam  house  and  installed  new  machinery. National 

Calfskin  Co.  began  addition  to  plant. 

April.    A.C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.  took  Osborne  tannery;  in  June,  bought  Blaney 

tannery  property ;  also  built  new  tannery,  190  x  .50,  and  installed  two  new  engines. 

Hamblett  &  Hayes  Co.,  tanners'  supplies,  incorporated;  capital  $15,000. Peabody  Mfg. 

Co.,  cotton  goods,  moved  to  Worcester. 

May.  N.  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.  awarded  contract  for  new  morocco  factory,  a  five-story 
wooden  building  to  cost  about  $10,000. Franklin  Osborn,  leather,  sold  to  L.  Agoos. 

June.     Armstrong  Leather  Co.  built  five-story  wooden  addition,  100  x  50,  and  brick  boiler 

house  with  100-foot  chimney. Morrill  Leather  Co.  bought  building  known  as  Annable 

factory  and  30,000  square  feet  of  land ;  building  used  by  F.  B.  Erickson  &  Co.  for  morocco 
business. 

July.    American  Folding  Machine  Co.  incorporated  under  Maine  laws  to  manufacture 

patented  machine  for  making  collars  and  cuffs;  capital  $350,000. A.  B.  Clark  Co. 

equipped  factories  with  automatic  fire  alarm. Standard  Thermometer  &  Electric  Co. 

succeeded  by  Helios-Upton  Co. 

September.  Peabody  Bottle  Lock  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  bottle  locks,  etc.; 
capital  $40,000. 

PITTSFIEL.D. 

Strikes  and  liOekoats.  In  November,  25  carpenters  employed  by  Dodge  &  Devan- 
ney,  contractors,  struck  for  weekly  pay  day ;  returned  to  work  on  the  following  day,  weekly 
payment  of  wages  to  begin  December  1.  February.  The  Tillotson  Silver  Lake  Mills 
were  involved  in  two  labor  disputes ;  one  took  place  on  February  9,  machine  operators  (12) 
going  out  because  seats  were  not  provided  so  that  they  could  sit  down  while  operating 
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their  machines;  on  the  following  day,  strikers  returned  to  work,  matter  being  amicably 
adjusted.  On  February  28,  25  winders  struck  because  of  the  discliarge  of  two  girls;  one 
week  later,  most  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  on  old  conditions.  March.  The  night 
force  employed  hy  the  Tillotson  Silver  Lake  Mills,  numbering  28,  struck  for  increase  in 
wages  from  r2V'2  to  15  cents  an  hour  and  Saturday  half-holiday;  in  three  days,  places  were 
filled,  although  some  of  the  strikers  were  allowed  to  return  to  work  without  concessions. 
May.  Nineteen  structural  iron  workers  employed  by  the  New  England  Structural  Co.,  of 
Boston,  on  the  Daltou  Avenue  bridge,  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  structural  iron  workers 
of  Boston;  on  September  14,  agreement  was  reached  that  onlj^  union  men  under  full  union 
conditions  should  be  employed;  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  7  of  Boston 
involved.  August.  Fifteen  Italian  laborers  employed  on  the  Pittsfield  Street  Railway 
struck  in  sympathy  with  17  fellow  workmen  who  were  laid  oil  fpr  lack  of  work;  places 
filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  October,  employes  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Mfg. 
Co.  demanded  reduction  from  10  to  eight  hours  a  day ;  in  November,  the  company  increased 
wages  for  work  by  the  hour  as  an  incentive  to  men  to  increase  production  and  raise  the 
standard  of  workmanship.  February.  Employing  barbers  began  closing  shops  at  one 
P.M.  on  Mondays.  April.  As  result  of  demand  for  increase  in  wages  made  by  28  night 
operatives  in  the  worsted  carding  department  of  the  Tillotson  Silver  Lake  Mills,  night 
work  was  discontinued  in  all  departments,  about  50  operatives  being  affected.  May.  De- 
mand of  Hack  Drivers  and  Hostlers  Union  No.  4.5S  for  $12  a  week,  and  15  cents  an  hour  for 

overtime  was  granted;  60  men  affected. Alden  Sampson  Machine  Co.  reduced  hours 

from  60  to  56  a  week,  so  as  to  give  Saturday  half-holidaj'  without  change  in  wages;  .55  em- 
ployes affected.  June.  Effort  of  retail  clerks  to  establish  weekly  half  holiday  in  clothing 
stores  was  not  successful. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  organization  perfected  of  Weavers  Union  to  be  affil- 
iated with  C.  L.  U.  ^—  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Union  voted  $200  for  striking 

coal  miners.        November.    Loom  Fixers  Union  received  charter. Journeymen  Barbers 

Union  No.  127  received  complaint  that  union  schedule  was  being  violated  in  local  shops. 
December.     Local  branch  of  International   Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  received 

charter  as  Union  No.  167. Employes  of  Berkshire  Pant  Co.  organized  Garment  Makers 

Union  and  firm  adopted  union  label.        ■January.    Effort  was  made  to  organize  a  union  of 

mill  workers. Barbers  Union  No.  127  indorsed  movement  of  State  Barbers  Association 

for  introduction  into  the  legislature  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  board  of  examiners  for  bar- 
bers.  County  organization  of  painters  unions  was  formed. Painters  Union  No.  94 

presented  agreement  providing  for  renewal  of  schedule  of  hours  and  wages,  and  allowing 
one  apprentice  to  eight  journeymen,  apprentices  to  serve  three  years  at  wages  fixed  by 
each  employer.        February.    Carpenters  Union  No  444  issued  new  schedule  calling  for 

eight-hour  day,  and  increase  in  wages. Conference  was  held  by  employes  of  local  theatre 

and  officials  of  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  union.        April.    Carpenters  Union  No.  444  removed  local  firm  from  unfair 

list. Effort  was  made  to  form  union  of  conductors  and  motormen.        iVfay.    Carpenters 

Union  No.  444  appointed  committee  to  request  chief  of  fire  department  that  all  repair  work 
be  done  bj'  union  men.  July.  Union  men  petitioned  board  of  public  works  that  $4.50  be 
paid  for  teams  and  $1.75  for  laborers  with  eight-hour  day  instead  of  $4  for  teams  and  $1.50 

for  laborers  with  nine-hour  day;  request  not  granted. Journeymen  Painters  Union 

No.  94  of  Pittsfield  withdrew  from  Berkshire  County  Painters  Conference,  to  unite  with 
Union  No.  378  of  Leno.x.  Augtist.  Journeymen  Horseshoers  Union  No.  163  voted  that 
all  horses  in  Labor  Day  parade  should  wear  shoes  bearing  union  stamp. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  E.  D.  .lones  &  Sons  Co.,  paper  machinery,  bought 
Russell  factory  to  use  as  assembling  room  for  paper  mill  equipment,  and  sold  boiler-mak- 
ing stock  and  machinery  with  which  factory  had  been  equippeil;  completed  new  lumber 
sheds  and  storehouse.  November.  Glentz  &  Cheney,  woodworkers,  sold  to  Glentz 
Woodworking  Co. Lenox  Sprayer  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  spray- 
ing apparatus. Helliwell   &  Co.,   woollen   goods,  built  addition   to  use  as  spinning 

and  carding   rooms. Pioneer  Woolen   Mill   installed   new  l)oiler;    in  March,  closed 

weaving  department  indefinitely. Stanley  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  began  work  on  addition 

to  plant;  in  January,  controlling  interest  in  company  transferred  to  syndicate  of  New 
York  capitalists;  directors  voted  to  increase  capital  stock  from  $3,000,(100  to  $10,000,000; 
in  July,  added  manufacture  of  arc  lights  to  product.  December.  J.  L.  &  T.  D.  Peck 
Co.,  woollen  goods,  began  operating  new  thread  mills  in  all  departments,  about  150  em- 
ployes,  daily  output  over   2,.500  pounds   special   cotton  thread. ^Pittsfield   Mfg.  Co., 

woollen  goods,  resumed  operations  after  shutdown  of  several  months.  January.  Man- 
agement of  Taconic  Mills,  woollen  goods,  changed  from  James  U  ilson  to  James  and  E.  H. 
Wilson;  in  February,  work  was  begun  on  addition  for  weaving  and  finishing  rooms,  60  x 
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100;  in  July,  installed  new  spinning  machines.  March.  A.  INI.  Chapel  incorporated  as 
A.  M.  Chapel  Machine  Co.;  capital  $5,000.  April.  Pittsfleld  Spark  Coil  Co.  incorpo- 
rated; capital  S20,0(K);  to  manufacture  electric   machines,  etc. Kellogg  steam   power 

building  leased  by  Guerin  Spinning  Co.  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  manufacture  of  woollen 

yarns. Pierson  Hardware  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $30,000. Olnej'  Machine  Works 

removed  to  Boston. 

Plymouth. 

Trades  Unions.  In  April,  carpenters  organized  as  Union  No.  1531,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America;  25  charter  members. 

ludastrial  Cliangres.  In  October,  George  Mabbett  Sons  &  Co.,  worsted  goods,  built 
addition,  60  x  30,  to  be  used  as  storehouse. 

QUINCY. 

strikes  and  liockouts.  In  March,  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.  was  involved 
in  labor  dispute,  10  men  in  the  pipe  titling  department  going  out  because  they  were  obliged 
to  purchase  certain  tools  which  had  formerly  been  supplied  by  the  company;  within  a 
week,  four  of  the  strikers  returned  and  the  places  of  the  others  were  filled;  Steam  Filters 
Union  No.  22  of  Boston  involved.  In  April,  40  boys,  rivet  heaters,  employed  by  this  com- 
pany demanded  soft  coal  for  their  furnaces  and  change  in  working  day;  the  following  day 
returned  to  work  under  compromise. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Granite  Manufacturers  Association 
signed  new  schedule  submitted  by  (iranite  Cutters  Union  providing  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  from  $2.()4  to  $2.90  a  day,  minimum,  and  from  $2.80  to  $3.08  average  wages;  also 
an  increase  on  i)iece  work;  request  of  employers  that  an  employe  who  spoils  a  stone  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  jiay  for  work  done  on  the  stone  was  referred  to  arbitration  committee. 
Blacksmiths  Union  renewed  existing  agreement  with  Granite  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion with  an  additional  clause  providing  that  surface  cutting  machines  be  classed  as  live 
men;  this  clause  was  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee.  March.  Schedule  of  Steam 
Engineers  Union  No.  79  was  signed  by  granite  manufacturers,  granting  $15  a  week  of  48 
hours  for  engineers  having  charge  of  stationary  and  hoisting  or  portable  plants;  25  cents 
an  hour,  minimum,  on  skeleton  engines  with  an  increase  of  five  per  cxjnt  for  those  already 
receiving  25  cents;  time  and  one-half  for  overtinie;  the  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  two 
years  from  April  1,  1!K)3;  all  misunderstandings  to  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  commit- 
tee. Mai/.  Demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  762  for  eight-hour  day  at  35  cents  an  hour 
was  granted  by  29  master  builders. 

Trades  Unions.  In  March,  Coal  Team  Drivers  Union  took  action  for  recognition  of 
anion.  April.  Effort  made  to  organize  union  of  machinists.  August.  In  the  case 
of  the  Secretary  of  Carpenters  Union  who  was  held  on  charge  of  intimidating  emi)loy(58 
of  local  contractor.  Judge  Avery  said  the  fact  that  the  employe  himself  "  was  a  member  of 
the  union  which  directed  the  letter  to  be  written  ;  that  the  letter  was  a  i)rivate  communica- 
tion from  one  member  of  a  voluntary  association  to  another,  and,  therefore,  especially 
privileged;  the  absence  of  any  language  in  the  letter  itself  importing  an  unlawful  threat 
which  amounts  to  intimidation  in  a  legal  sense  as  defined  by  the  decisions  of  our  supreme 
judicial  courts,  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  otfence  has  been  committed 
under  this  statute." 

Indastrial  Changes.  In  December,  Bay  .State  Aluminum  Co.  sold  to  Buckeye 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Ohio. Cook  &  Watkins,  monuments,  sold  to  Kemj)  &  Mundie.  Jan- 
uary. Robertson  Mfg.  &  Quarry  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  granite,  etc.;  capital 
$20,000. 

IVorbinenien's  Benefits.  In  April,  a  sickness  and  accident  insurance  organization 
was  formed  by  employes  of  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co. 

Reading. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  February,  carpenters  were  granted  an  eight-hour 
day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Richardson  &  Newton,  shoes,  succeeded  by  E. 
B.  Richardson.  February.  Chas.  F.  Chadwick,  organs,  out  of  business;  no  successor. 
May.    Jas.  A.  Healey  Co. incorporated  to  manufacture  toys,  furniture,  etc.;  capital  $10,000. 

Randolph. 

strikes  and  Lioekouts.  In  July,  26  harness  makers  employed  by  local  manufac- 
turers struck.    Dispute  was  pending  August  12,  and  was  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U.  of  Brockton. 
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IVasres  and  Hoars  of  l.abor.  In  June,  employing  blacksmiths  adopted  nine-hour 
day.  July.  Petition  of  employes  of  Richards  &  Brennan  for  increase  in  wages  to  con- 
form to  rates  paid  in  Brockton  was  submitted  to  State  Board. 

Revere. 

Trades  Unions.  In  February,  Carpenters  Union  was  organized  in  Beacliuiont 
district. 

Rockland. 

strikes  and  liochonts.  In  March,  50  lasters  employed  by  Rice  &  Hutchins  struck 
owing  to  disagreement  over  prices;  in  one  week,  returned  pending  investigation  by  State 
Board;  prices  were  adjusted  on  April  9;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  involved. 

fVages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  November,  through  efforts  of  Retail  Clerks  Union 
No.  711,  14  retail  merchants  began  closing  stores  at  six  P.M.  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays; in  February,  notified  clerks  that  stores  would  be  kept  open  Friday  evenings,  but 
that  arrangements" would  be  made  so  that  no  clerk  need  work  more  than  two  evenings  a 

week. The  Union  Co.  adopted  Wednesday  half-holiday.        March.    Rice  &  Hutchins 

voluntarily  increased  wages  for  eight  Goodyear  welt  sewers,  giving  18  cents  instead  of  12 
cents  a  pair;  in  April,  adopted  price  list  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  increasing  wages  \\'2  cents  a 
dozen  for  machine  lasting  and  tack  pulling.  September.  Hurley  Shoe  Co.  established 
nine-hour  day. 

Trades  Unions.  In  December,  Boot  &  Shoe  Workers  Union  granted  stamp  to  Rice 
&  Hutchins;  in  February,  granted  stamp  to  L.  A.  Crossett,  and  voted  SIO  to  striking  car- 
riage workers  in  Amesbury ;  in  March,  voted  not  to  trade  with  four  local  firms  which  had 
been  placed  on  unfair  list;  later,  it  was  voted  to  form  Central  Labor  Union;  in  April, 
voted  $50  to  Lowell  strikers;  in  July,  voted  to  pay  from  the  treasury  dues  of  members 
earning  less  than  $1  a  day.  April.  Carpenters  Union  was  organized  with  12  charter 
members. 

Indnstrial  Ctiangres.  In  May,  Rocklan<l  Braiding  Co.,  H.  J.  Kennedy  proprietor, 
began  manufacture  of  braided  shoe  laces;  in  June,  sold  to  Cross  &  Morey  of  Providence, 

R.  I.,  and  plant  removed. Heel  factory  of  Bert  Sargent  enlarged,  capacity  doubled. 

Rockland  Webbing  Co., cotton  goods,  installed  four  new  looms.  July.  Crandall-Powers 
Co.,  shoes,  incorporated;  capital  $20,000;  factory  equipped  and  several  departments  run- 
ning In  August. 

Rockport. 

IVages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  October,  Cape  Ann  Tool  Co.  adopted  new 
schedule  of  hours  abolishing  Saturday  half-holiday  and  giving  nine  hours  a  day  instead 
of  10. 

Rowe. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  May,  Sulphur  Mining  Co.  suspended  operations;  later,  in 
summer,  resumed  partially  with  small  force. 

Rowley. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  August,  Glen  Mills  incorporated  as  Glen  Mills  Cereal  Co., 
to  manufacture  breadstuffs,  cereals,  etc.;  capital  $16,000. 

Royalston. 

Industrial  Cbangres.  In  March,  Geo.  Whitney  Woolen  Co.  erected  new  building, 
10  X  20,  for  dusting  room. 

Russell. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  November,  Woronoco  Paper  Co.  increased  wages 
in  some  departments. 

Rutland. 
Industrial  Cbanges.    In  February,  Lakeville  VVoolen  Co.  completed  two-story  ad- 
dition to  mill,  60x60,  doubling  capacity. 

SALEM. 
Stribes  and  Iioclcouts.    In  April,  general  strike  of  painters  involved  120  men  who 
went  out  for  increase  in  wages  fi-om  $2.25  to  $2.80  a  day;  four  firms  signed  temporary 
agreement  within  two  weeks  and  men  returned;  strike  was  pending  on  May  1;  Painters 

Union  No.  247  involved. Sixty-four  plumbers  employed  by  22  master  plumbers  struck 

for  flat  wage  of  $3.50  a  day  and  to  allow  product  of  the  shop  to  work  one  year  for  $3  a 
day;  in  Se)itember  all  firms  but  five  had  accepted;  Plumbers  Union  No.  138  involved. 
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North  Shore  Carpenters'  Strike.  The  members  of  the  Essex  County  Builders 
Association  who  did  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  North  Shore  District  Council  of 
Carpenters  for  50  cents  daily  increase  in  wages  ($3  to  be  maximum  and  $2.75  minimum 
■wage)  were  involved  in  stril^e  on  April  6;  about  825  journeymen  carpenters  were  affected; 
demands  were  generally  granted  on  June  22.  The  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  general 
movement,  as  well  as  the  number  of  strikers  and  duration,  are  as  follows:  Salem  and  Pea- 
body,  235  strikers,  11  weeks;  Beverly,  175  strikers,  one  week;  Danvers,  45  strikers,  one 
week;  Manchester,  300  strikers;  and  Marblehead,  70  strikers,  two  weeks. 

September.  Forty  Greek  and  Armenian  pullers  over  at  the  D.  D.  Lefavour  factory 
struck  against  introduction  of  machinery;  two  days  later  a  few  men  returned;  places  of 
others  were  filled. 

W^ases  and  Hoiirs  of  I<abor.  In  October,  new  price  list  granting  slight  increase 
in  wages  of  15  turn  workmen  was  accepted  by  D.  D.  Lefavour.  November.  Treers  in 
the  employ  of  the  North  Shore  Shoe  Co.  demanded  increase  in  wages ;  matter  was  submitted 
to  State  Board  which  sustained  firm's  refusal  to  grant  the  increase.        December.    Retail 

clothing  dealers  agreed  to  close  stores  Friday  evenings. Agitation  was  begun  to  have 

Saturday  half-holiday  for  employes  in  shoe  factories  granted  for  the  entire  year.  March. 
Employing  barbers  agi'ced  to  close  shops  at  12  M.  instead  of  one  P.M.  on  Mondays.  April. 
Price  list  presented  by  journeymen  bakers  was  signed  by  all  employers  in  Salem,  Beverly, 
Danvers,  and  Peabody,  to  take  effect  May  1 ;  strike  averted.  May.  Weekly  half-holiday 
during  July  and  August  without  loss  of  wages  was  granted  city  employes.  September, 
Wages  of  65  boiler  makers  employed  by  Salem  Gas  Lighting  Co.  in  construction  of  new 
gasometer  were  increased;  strike  averted. 

Trades  Unions.  In  January,  Stonemasons  Union  No.  48  notified  contractors  of  Essex 
County  tliat  eight-hour  day  with  45  cents  an  hour  would  be  demanded  April  1.        March. 

Effort  was  made  to  organize  a  union  of  musicians. Brick  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union 

No.  25  voted  to  demand  increase  from  $3.(i5  to  $4  a  day  on  June  1.  April.  Schedule  was 
presented  to  master  carpenters  calling  for  eight-hour  day,  at  $3  and  $2.75,  and  that  union 
be  recognized;  strike  ensued;  North  Shore  District  Council  of  Carpenters  voted  to  assess 
every  carpenter  at  work  $3  a  week  for  strike  fund  ;  strikers  to  receive  benefit  of  $1  a  day. 

Movement  was  favored  to  unite  members  of  K.  of  L.  and  of  S.  W.  P.  U.  under  a  central 

body  to  be  known  as  Shoe  Workers  Federation.       May.    Union  was  formed  of  heel, 

counter,  and  innersole  workers. Steps  were  taken  toward  organization  of  bartenders 

union. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  reported  i?300  paid  in  death  benefits  and  $1,200 

in  sick  benefits  for  the  year  ending  April,  1903. Lasters  formed  union,  to  be  affiliated 

with  B.  &  S.  W.  U. June.    Union  was  organized  of  shoe  stock  workers  of  Salem  and 

Peabody. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  October,  John  J.  Connelly,  shoes,  incorporated  as  John  J. 
Connelly  Co.;  capital  $10,000.       Xovember.    Keith  Carr  Leather  Co.  dissolved;  succeeded 

by  Carr  Bros. L.  G.  Straw  &  Co.,  shoes,  occupied  new  factory. P.  D.  Eagan  added 

new  boiler  and  engine  house. E.  S.  Woodbury  &  Co.,  shoes,  built  addition,  48  .x  72,  two 

stories,  giving  6,000  feet  increase  in  floor  space.        December.    American  Granite  Machine 

Co.  started  manufacture  of  recently  invented  granite  cutting  machine. Foundations 

laid  for  two-story  factory,  28  x  80,  for  Kehew- Bradley  Co.,  oil,  building  to  cost  $4,.50O. 

Albert  C.  Pettingill,  fish,  sold  to  Parsons  &  Dalton. I).  D.  Lefavour  &  Co.,  shoes,  started 

on  two-story  addition,  4S  x  72,  to  cost  $4,.500.  January.  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co. 
began  on  new  power  house  for  No.  2  mill. North  Shore  Shoe  Co.  removed  to  new  build- 
ing affording  double  floor  space.        February.     Warren  Page  &  Co.,  shoe  stock,  built 

addition. Cass  &  Daley,  shoes,  bought  property  belonging  to  National  Lead  Co.  for 

contemplated  new  factory.        March.    D.  T.  Hagerty  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture 

carbonated  beverages;  capital  $3,000. Carney  &  Co.,  shoe  stock,  recently  commenced 

business. O'Rourke  Bros,  incorporated  as  Metropolitan  Granite  Co.;  started  new  cut- 
ting plant.       April.    Arnold  currying  shop  with  10,800  feet  of  land  sold  to  Henry  Williams 

to  improve  and  occupy  the  property. Edward  A.  Ilefferman,  surviving  member  of  shoe 

manufacturing  firm  of  Hefferman  &  Son,  sold  machinery,  stock,  etc.,  preparatory  to  engag- 
ing in  shoe  findings  business. Clinton  H.  Stearns  of  Boston  leased  O'Callaghan  tannery 

to  use  for  finishing  split  leather.  May.  Central  Iron  Foundry,  H.  N.  Smith  proprietor, 
sold  to  Chas.  H.  Learock.  June.  Branch  factory  established  by  John  Lancy,  Jr.,  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Marblehead.        July.     Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.  laid  foundations 

for  engine  house  to  cost  $16,200. Morrill  Leather  Co.  transferred  Harris  Tannery  to 

National  Wool  &  Leather  Co.,  a  corporation  recently  organized  by  persons  interested  in 
the  Morrill  Leather  Co. 

Sandwich. 

tVagres  and  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  October,  carpenters  employed  by  Rounsville  & 
Rossiter  were  granted  eight-hour  day  without  change  in  wages. 
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Saugus. 

Indaatrial  Cbanees.  In  July,  building  formerly  occupied  by  E.  S.  Kent  as  hair 
factory  leased  to  Jacob  Benz  &  Co.  of  Lynn,  and  repaired  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Scituate. 

Wages  and  Honrs  of  I<abor.  In  June,  demand  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  1167  for 
increase  in  wages  was  granted;  foremen  to  receive  $3.30  a  day;  flrst-class  journeymen, 
$2.80  instead  of  $2.50,  and  second-class  journeymen  $2.,i0  instead  of  $2.25. 

'Worklngmen's  Benefit*.  In  March,  a  savings  institution  for  the  accommodation 
of  employes  was  established  on  the  grounds  at  Dreamwold,  Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson's  stock 
farm;  it  is  known  as  the  "Dreamwold  Employes  Fund"  and  pays  interest  on  deposits  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent  for  the  first  year,  five  per  cent  for  the  second  year,  and  six  per 
cent  thereafter. 

Shelburne. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  May,  effort  was  made  to  have  retail  merchants 
close  their  stores  three  evenings  each  week. 

Industrial  Changres.    In  July,  Orange  Knitting  Co.  installed  75  new  machines. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Strikes  and  liOckouts.  In  March,  30  woodworkers  and  five  finishers  employed  by 
the  Derby  Desk  Co.  struck  against  working  54  hours  a  week;  five  strikers  returned 
under  old  conditions,  places  of  others  were  filled;  Wood  Workers  Union  No.  24  of  Boston 
involved.  May.  Forty-five  butchers  employed  by  the  New  England  Dressed  Meat  and 
Wool  Co.  struck  in  sympathy  with  strikers  employed  by  same  company  in  Buffalo;  within 
one  week,  strikers'  places  were  partly  filled;  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen's  Union  No.  163  of  Boston  involved.  August.  Thirty  employes  at  the  ti'unk 
factory  of  Ilorton  &  Hubbard  left  work  on  account  of  discharge  of  one  man;  places  were 
filled  at  once. 

W^ages  and  Hours  of  Ijabor.  In  October,  American  Tube  Works  Co.  granted  peti- 
tion of  its  670  employes  for  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  in  March,  reduced  schedule  of 
hours  to  10  hours  a  day  for  five  days  and  five  hours  on  Saturday;  also  granted  demand 
of  casters  for  increase  of  $1  a  week. 

Trades  Unions.  In  April,  organization  was  perfected  of  Union  No.  37,  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  of  America. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Geo.  W.  Norton,  soap,  etc.,  awarded  contract 
for  S-story  brick  factory,  100  x  40,  to  replace  factory  bin-ned  in  May,  1902;  manufac- 
turing had  been  discontinued  for  remainder  of  year;  in  March,  added  boiler  room, 
30  X  40.  March.  Kiley  Bros.,  carriages,  began  work  on  three-story  addition,  50  x  39. 
April.  H.  M.  Hilson  &  Co.,  tin  maniifacturers,  made  repairs  and  built  onestory  addition, 
20  X  125,  cost  $1,200.  July.  Colonial  Chemical  Co.  shut  down  indefinitely,  50  persons 
out  of  emplo.yment.        September.    Bush  way  Ice  Cream  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $50,000. 

Southbrldge. 

Wages  and  Honrs  of  Iiabor.  In  December,  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  readjusted 
hours,  closing  Saturdays  at  3.45  p.m.  instead  of  12  ii.  January.  Twenty  retail  mer- 
chants agreed  to  close  stores  at  6  p.m.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  during  Jan- 
uary, Februar}^,  and  March.  March.  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  adopted  summer  schedule 
with  full  half-holiday  on  Saturdays. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Litclifleld  Shuttle  Co.  erected  new  storehouse 
with  capacity  for  storing  750,000  shuttle  blocks.  .January.  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  added 
new  machinery,  discontiniied  manufacture  of  cassimeres.  March.  American  Optical 
Co.  prepared  plans  for  two-story  brick  addition,  80  x  30,  to  be  used  for  office  and  for  lunch 
rooms  for  employes. 

South  Hadley. 

Wages  and  Honrs  of  I<abor.  In  September,  Hampshire  Paper  Co.  and  Carew 
Mfg.  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  for  all  operatives. 

Spencer. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  November,  35  pullers  over  employed  by  Isaac  Prouty  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages;  in  three  daj's  returned  under  compromise.  De- 
cember. Firm  of  W.  A.  Barr  &  Son  had  19  girls  go  out  on  strike  for  increase  in  wages  or 
better  stock;  places  were  immediately  filled.        February.    Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  had 
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labor  dispute  involving  eight  pullers  over  and  two  other  operatives  who  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy;  the  original  strikers  asked  for  three  cents  increase  per  dozen,  also  objected  to  new 
machine;  in  three  days,  returned  at  old  rates.  May.  Spencer  Wire  Co.  was  involved 
in  strike,  16  wire  drawers  leaving  work  for  better  quality  of  wire;  the  following  day,  men 
returned,  grievance  being  remedied.  June.  Forty  heel  makers  employed  by  Isaac 
Prouty&  Co.,  Inc.,  had  disagreement  over  hours  and  being  obliged  to  pay  for  certain  stock 
used;  men  returned  to  work  on  following  da3',  grievance  being  adjusted. 

Wages  and  Honrs  of  Ijabor.  In  September,  Taylor  Woolen  Co.  voluntarily  in- 
creased wages  l.i  per  cent;  65  employes  affected. 

Industrial  Cliangres.    In  October,  E.  E.  Stone  &  Co.,  lumber,  discontinued ;  in  March, 

incorporated  as  E.E.Stone  Lumber  &  Box  Co.;  capital  $15,000. Union  Overall  Co.  began 

manufacturing  with  16  employes.  November.  Leavitt  &  Goldberg,  woollen  goods,  suc- 
ceeded by  Leavitt  &  Co.,  Mr.  Goldberg  retiring.  December.  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc., 
added  new  stitching  machines;  in  April,  made  alterations  to  accommodate  200  extra  em- 
ployes. February.  A.  L.  Taft,  woollen  goods,  incorporated  as  Spencer  Woolen  Mfg. 
Co. ;  capital  $100,000. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

strikes  and  liockonts.  In  Octol)er,  eiglit  lathers  employed  by  contractor  on  the 
North  Chestnut  Street  schoolhouse  went  out  refusing  to  handle  certain  parts  of  the  work; 

places  were  filled;  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  25  involved. Springfield 

Provision  Co.,  at  Brightwood,  was  involved  in  labor  trouble,  180  of  their  employes  demand- 
ing an  increase  of  25  cents;  in  seven  weeks,  some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  others 
were  to  be  taken  back  when  needed ;  firm  agreed  to  better  their  condition  and  to  increase 
wages  as  far  as  irossible;  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  No. 
129  involved.  December.  Twenty-flve  pressmen  employed  by  the  Dickinson  Rubber  Co. 
went  out  against  reduction  in  wages;  in  one  week  returned  to  work,  no  concession  granted 

February.  Eighty  journeymen  l)akcrs  struck  for  new  schedule  of  hours  and  wages: 
Foremen,  $18;  second  men,  $15;  bencli  men,  $13;  sul)stitute8  to  be  taken  from  union  list 
and  in  rotation,  also  10-hour  day;  in  one  week  strikers  returned  under  old  scale  pending 
reconsideration  of  tlie  demand;  agreement  was  drawn  up  May  1  and  signed  by  all  master 
bakers;  Bakers  Union  No.  142  involved.  March.  Fifteen  building  trades  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  struck  because  non-union  men  were  employed; 
in  three  months,  when  non-union  employes  had  finished  work,  union  men  returned  by  vote 
of  B.  T.C. 

April.  General  strike  of  painters  and  paper  hangers  affected  129  men  who  went  out  to 
enforce  demand  for  eight-hour  day  at  37'/^  cents  an  hour;  in  three  weeks,  men  returned; 

demands  granted. One  hundred  weavers  employed  by  the  Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co. 

struck  against  working  with  two  Polanders;  on  the  following  day  returned;  nothing 

gained. About  100  boxmakers  in  the  employ  of  the  F.  N.  West  Box  Co.  went  out  for  58 

hours  a  week  with  60  hours'  pay,  time  and  one-fourth  for  overtime,  and  recognition  of 
union;  in  two  weeks,  returned,  58-liour  week  being  granted,  also  time  and  one-fourth  for 
overtime;  the  firm  would  not  thoroughly  organize  new  establismenl  but  left  it  optional 
with  the  men  whether  they  should  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or  not ;  Boxmakers  Union 
No.  207  involved. 

May.  Smith  &  Wesson  Co.  were  affected  by  labor  dispute  involving  600  of  their  em- 
ployes; firm  objected  to  emploj'cs  organizing  a  union  ;  in  one  week  idea  of  forming  union 
was  abandoned  and  3.50  employes  applied  for  privilege  of  returning  to  work;  men  were 
taken  back  as  individuals  and  if  members  of  union  were  not  allowe<l  to  return. 

June.  Molders  numbering  107  employed  by  Foundrymen's  Association  struck  for  nine- 
hour  day;  in  one  week,  compromise  was  made  l)y  a  vote  of  the  union  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  committees  of  the  union  and  Foundrymen's  A  8so(;iation  that  9V2  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work  at  the  same  rates  as  previously  received  for  10  hours;  Iron  Molders 

Union  No.  167  involved. H.  B.  Cummings,  contractor  on  new  Fibreloid  plant,  had  50 

carpenters  go  out  on  strike  objecting  to  non-union  foreman ;  within  two  weeks  several 
strikers  had  returned,  and  in  six  weeks  agreement  was  reached  whereby  all  the  strikers 
returned  to  work,  the  foreman  to  be  retained  by  contractor  but  to  do  as  little  tool  work  as 
possible,  union  men  to  be  substituted  for  non-union  men;  Carpenters  Union  involved. 
August.    Employes  in  acid  room  of  Fibreloid  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages,  12  involved; 

returned  pending  decision  of  company. General  strike  of  machinists  and  helpers  on 

Boston  and  Albany  division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  included  employes  at 
Springfield  as  well  as  those  at  Boston  ;  about  450  involved;  men  struck  for  increase  of  12V^ 
per  cent  in  wages,  same  pay  for  nine  hours  as  for  10;  compromise,  giving  increase  of  five 
per  cent,  was  effected  in  17  days,  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  time  and  one-half 
to  be  paid  for  overtime,  and  in  roundhouses  time  and  one-half  after  10  hours'  work. 
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IVaees  and  Hours  of  liabor.    In  October,  demand  of  Electrical  \Vorker8  Union 

No.  7  for  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages  was  granted  by  seven  employers. 

By  voluntary  action  of  the  United  Electric  Light  Co.,  new  schedule  was  adopted  for  dynamo 

men,  giving  eight-hour  day,  or  56  hours  a  week  instead  of  84. Springfield  Elevator  and 

Pump  Co.  notified  employes  that  on  Novenil)er  1  nine-hour  day,  with  pay  for  nine  hours, 
would  be  permanent,  tlie  men  to  have  the  privilege  of  working  10  hours,  all  time  in  excess 
of  nine  hours  a  day  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 

November.  Western  Union  Telegrapli  Co.  adopted  uniform  wage  of  $15  a  month  for 
messenger  boys,  carfares  to  be  allowed  for  distances  greater  than  one  mile. 

December.  Demand  of  Drug  Clerks  Union  No.  3.")2  for  schedule  of  65  hours  a  week  in- 
stead of  75,  to  take  effect  January  1,  was  granted  by  all  employers;  in  May,  clerks  com- 
plained that  schedule  was  not  enforced. 

March.    Demand  of  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  117  for  nine-hour  day 

was  granted. Chapman  Valve  Co.  reduced  schedule  of  hours  to  58  a  week  with  pay  for 

60  hours. C.  P.  Kaplinger  adopted  scale  of  wages  presented  by  Typographical  Union 

No.  216. 

April.    Wason  Mfg.  Co.  adopted  nine-hour  day  with  pay  for  10  hours. Stebbins  Mfg. 

Co.  adopted  schedule  of  .55  hours  a  week,  with  Saturday  half-holiday,  pay  to  be  the  same 

as  for  5'J  hours;  about  150  emploja's  aflfected. Demand  of  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters 

Association  for  $4  a  day  (increase  of  48  cents)  was  granted  by  11  employers  in  Springfield 

and  vicinity. By  agreement  between  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  No.  99  and  master 

brewers,  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  April  1,  1903,  wages  of  firemen  and  laborers 
were  increased  $1  a  week,  to  §16  and  $11,  respectively;  and  bottlers  and  drivers  were 

granted  30  cents  an  hour  for  overtime  instead  of  25  cents. Demand  of  Steam  Engineers 

Union  No.  98  for  increase  to  371/2  cents  an  liour  was  granted,  affecting  18  hoisting  en- 
gineers. 

May.  Demand  of  Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  142  for  increase  in  wages  and  reduc- 
tion in  hours  was  generally  granted. Coal  Handlers  Union  No.  7425  established  new 

schedule,  employers  conceding  full  pay  for  six  legal  holida}'s  and  for  days  when  men  are 
idle  throiigh  lack  of  work  and  have  not  been  notified  the  preceding  night;  also  allowing 

work  to  stop  at  12  M.  instead  of  one  p.m.  on  Saturdays  through  June,  July,  and  August. 

Demand  of  .Journeymen  Horseshoers  Union  No.  16  for  eight-hour  day  on  Saturdays  was 

granted,  to  be  in  force  throughout  the  year. New  schedule  of  .i4  hours  a  week  and  nine 

hours'  work  on  every  fourth  Sunday  was  adopted  for  local  telephone  operators. Retail 

merchants  agreed  to  close  stores  at  five  p.m.  on  all  days  except  Saturday  during  July  and 

August. Agreement,  to  be  in  force  until  May  1,  1905,  was  reached  by  Master  Builders 

Association  and  Carpenters  Unions;  wages  were  increased  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day,  men 
over  50  years  old  to  receive  $2  a  day,  the  unions  to  grant  men  who  wish  it  the  privilege  of 
working  for  less  than  $2.75;  no  strike  is  to  be  ordered  on  account  of  discharge  of  or  refusal 
to  employ  a  man,  unless  such  discharge  or  refusal  is  direct  discrimination  against  the  iinion ; 
a  journeyman  carpenter  wishing  to  become  a  contractor  must  become  a  member  of  Master 
Builders  Association;  all  difticulties  arising  shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 

organizations. Clothing  clerks  were  granted  a  demand  for  uniform  schedule  of  liours, 

the  dealers  agreeing  to  open  at  eight  a.m.  and  close  at  six  p.m.  except  on  Mondays,  when 
stores  should  remain  open  until  nine  p.m.,  and  Saturdays,  ^rhen  stores  should  remain  open 

until  10. .30  P.M. Waltham  Watch  Tool  Co.  granted  demand  of  employes  for  Saturday 

half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August. Bridge  "workers  in  the  emplo}'  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad  Co.  were  granted  demand  for  miniminn  wage  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Iron  Molders  Union  No.  167  was  granted  nine-hour  day,  instead  of  10,  without  change  in 
wages;  had  demanded  increase  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  day. 

June.    Demand  of  Cigarmakers  Union  No.  49  for  increase  of  $1  a  thousand  for  all 

grades  of  cigars  was  generally  granted. Master  barbers  granted  petition  of  employes 

that  shops  be  closed  at  6.15  p.m.  one  evening  each  week;  Monday  half-holiday  was  granted 

by  one  employer. Demand  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  48  for 

increase  in  wages  was  granted,  the  men  demanding  $3  a  day  instead  of  $2.50  for  outside 
work. 

July.    Smith  &  Wesson  reduced  wages  20  per  cent  in  some  departments. Demand  of 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  48  that  temporary  employes  of  American 
Bridge  Co.  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  regular  employes  was  granted. 

September.  Agitation  was  begun  by  day  laborers  in  the  Water  Department  to  have 
wages  increased  to  $1.75  a  day,  the  rate  paid  regular  men;  were  receiving  $1.50  a  day. 

Trades  Vnious.     In  October,  building  laborers  voted  $100  to  striking  miners. 

Bartenders  Union  levied  assessment  to  provide  $50  for  striking  miners. Wood,  Wire, 

and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  25  placed  on  unfair  list  firm  supplying  metal  lathing  for 
Chestnut  Street  school. 
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Noi^ember.    Cigarmakers  Union  No.  49  reported  that  $200  had  been  sent  to  striking  coal 

miners. Striking  meat  cutters  and  butcher  workmen,  numbering  130,  received  strike 

benefits  of  $5  each  from  international  organization. Wire  Workers  JJnion  decided  to 

take  measures  to  adjust  conditions  at  Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works  where.  It  was  claimed, 
unionists  had  to  work  with  non-unionists. 

December.  Schedule  presented  by  Laundry  Proprietors  Association  to  Laundry  Work- 
ers  Union  was  practical!}-  the  same  as  that  presented  by  the  union  to  employers  except 
that  it  stipulated  that  in  unionizing  shops  old  employes  who  did  not  care  to  join  union 

should  not  be  compelled  to. Notice  was  received  by  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  22 

from  international  organization  that  firemen  in  breweries  and  laundries  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  and  should  not  affiliate  with  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union  as  liad  been  customary;  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enforce 
this  decision  were  made  and,  in  August,  compromise  was  reached,  agreement  being  that 
all  vacancies  for  stationary  firemen  should  be  filled  by  members  of  Stationary  Firemen's 
Union  No.  22  recommended  by  the  union  but  that  such  firemen  when  employed  in  brew- 
eries should  become  members  of  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  No.  99. Typographical 

Union  No.  216  adopted  new  constitution  and  bj'-laws,  raising  dues  to  75  cents  a  month  and 

initiation  fee  to  $3. New  York  firm  at  work  in  Forest  I'ark  was  declared  unfair  by 

Painters  Union  No.  2,57  because  non-union  men  were  employed. 

January.  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  22  presented  new  schedule  for  members  em- 
ployed in  apartment  houses  and  hotels,  demanding  Increase  to  make  wages  equal  to  rates 

paid  in  factories  and  mills. Agitation  was  started  for  the  separation  of  paper  hangers 

from  painters  in  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  257,  it  being  claimed 
by  painters  that  some  of  tlieir  work  was  done  by  paper  hangers  who  received  a  higher  rate 

of  wages  than  was  paid  to  painters. Steam  Engineers  Union  No.  98  raised  initiation 

fee  to  $.1. Committee  from  Cigarmakers  Union  was  appointed  to  visit  local  unions  and 

make  effort  to  have  only  union  tobacco  used. Member  of  Drop  Forgers  and  Hammer; 

men's  Union  No.  59  who  had  been  suspended  was  reinstated  and  trouble  with  local  firm 

was  adjusted. New  unions  formed  of  gravel  workers  and  of  slate  roofers,  to  be  allili- 

ated  with  B.  T.  C. Bootblacks  Protective  Union  No.  9292  voted  to  withdraw  from  C.  L.  U. 

claiming  they  were  not  receiving  support  from  the  central  body;  later  disbanded;  in  June 

attempt  was  made  to  revive  union. Clerks  of  local  firm  joined  Grocery  and  Provision 

Clerks  Union  No.  297. Painters  Union  No.  2,57  appointed  committee  to  see  that  union 

label  was  placed  on  all  work. Bay  State  Lodge  of  Machinists  No.  389  indorsed  strike  of 

boiler  makers  and  voted  to  do  no  boiler  making  work. 

February.  Large  number  of  members  of  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  16  with- 
drewand  reorganized  as  Bridgeand  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No. 48;  in  May,  closed 
charter  with  membership  of  115;  in  August,  admitted  the  members,  16  in  number,  of  Wire 
Workers  Union,  also  the  38  members  of  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  No.  16;  amalgama- 
tion was  effected  through  B.T.C. Union  was  organized  by  66  beamer  tenders  employed 

in  Springlield,  Ilolyoke,  West  SpringUeld,  and  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. Agitation  to 

form  National  Union  of  Coal  Handlers  and  Helpers  received  support  of  Coal  Handlers 
Union  No.  7425. Hoisting  Engineers  Union  was  admitted  to  B.  T.  C. Trouble  be- 
tween Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  7  and  local  firm  was  adjusted,  and  employes  of  the 
firm  joined  the  union. 

March.    Painters  Union  No.  257  voted  to  make  initiation  fee  $25. Boiler  Makers 

Lodge  No.  218  received  notice  of  decision  of  international  union  to  reinstate  employe  at 
Boston  &  Albany  machine  shops  in  West  Springfield  with  whom  union  men  had  refused 
to  work ;  controversy  had  resulted  in  strike  in  January  and  objectionable  employe  had  been 

suspended  pending  investigation  by  international  officers. Bricklayers  and  I'lasterers 

Union  No.  218  demanded  that  after  April  1  wages  should  be  $4  a  day  for  bricklayers  and 

$2.40  for  helpers. Boxmakers  Union  No.  2u7  demanded  58  hours  a  week  instead  of  60. 

Typographical  Union  No.  216  held  open  meeting  to  increase  membership  and  agitate 

adoption  of  union  wages  and  conditions  in  job  printing  offices. Bill  Posters  and  Billers 

Union  No.  15  was  organized;  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. 

April.  W'ood,  Wire,  and  Metiil  Lathers  Union  No.  25  accepted  decision  of  national 
union  in  controversy  between  lathers  and  carjjenters  regarding  the  placing  of  metal  finish 

on  building.-?,  the  decision  being  that  all  such  work  should  be  done  by  lathers. Tailors 

Union  No.  26  reported  that  difficulty  with  local  firm  had  been  adjusted. Grocery  Clerks 

Union  No.  297  reported  that  a  number  of  proprietors  were  renewing  contracts;  increased 

membership  to  240. Chebinut  Street  school  was  declared  unfair  by  B.  T.  C    because 

non-union  painters  had  been  employed  on  it. Difficulty  between  Iron  Molders  Union 

No.  167  and  Confectioners  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.  was  adjusted  through  National  Foundry, 
men's  Association;  company  had  been  unwilling  to  grant  demand  of  iron  molders  for 
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recognition  of  union. Painters  Union  No.  257  paid  strike  benefits  at  the  rate  of  $9  a 

week  to  over  50  strikers,  the  strike  fund  being  raised  by  levying  an  assessment  of  50  cents 

a  day  upon  members  at  work. New  building  was  placed  on  unfair  list  by  B.  T.  C.  upon 

complaint  of  Steamfltters  Union  that  non-union  men  were  employed  upon  it;  in  May, 
steanifltters  petitioned  C.  L.  U.  to  take  similar  action;  in  August,  B.  T.  C.  removed  unfair 
in  order  to  allow  local  firms  to  complete  contracts  without  strikes. Committee  repre- 
senting Locomotive  Engineers  Union  No.  63,  Locomotive  Firemen's  Union  No.  307,  and 
Kailroad  Trainmen's  Union  No.  622,  was  instructed  to  confer  with  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  officials  regarding  grievances;  engineers  and  firemen  claimed  that  non-resident 
men  were  preferred  to  local  men  who  had  served  the  road  for  a  longer  time;  conductors, 
trainmen,  and  yardmen  also  demanded  increase  in  wages  with  10-hour  day. 

May.  Painters  Union  No.  257  sent  protest  to  flre  commissioners  against  allowing  mem- 
bers of  fire  department  to  do  painting  on  local  flre  stations. Employes  of  Smith  & 

Wesson  petitioued  to  have  working  time  reduced  to  55  hours  a  week,  and  union  was 
formed  to  enforce  demand,  but  after  conference  with  fii-m  union  was  disbanded. Build- 
ing Trades  Council  received  report  of  a  movement  among  local  unions  to  withhold  labor 
news  from  reporters  who  were  not  unionists,  the  action  being  an  attempt  to  force  reporters 
to  organize. 

June.  Boxmakers  Union  No.  207  received  complaints  that  terms  of  settlement  of  recent 
strike  made  by  State  Board  were  not  observed  by  employers,  the  union  men  not  being 

reinstated  as  promised. Typographical  Union  No.  216  and  Stationary  Firemen's  Union 

No.  22  each  sent  $10  to  striking  textile  workers  at  Lowell. Soda  Water  Workers  Union 

was  organized  with  125  members. 

September.  In  annual  national  convention,  Table  Knife  Grinders  National  Union  voted 
to  impose  fines  upon  members  who  work  in  shops  considered  unfair  by  A.  F.  of  L. 

Central  Labor  Union.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  received  report  that  many  local  unions 
had  sent  money  to  striking  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania;  one  bootblack  establishment  was 
declared  unfair;  unionists  were  insti'ucted  to  patronize  union  laundries. 

November.  Removed  local  laundry  from  unfair  list,  satisfactory  agreement  having  been 
reached.  December.  Holyoke  prompter  was  placed  on  unfair  list  and  three  firms  re- 
moved from  the  list.       Februai-y.    Special  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  urge 

passage  of  referendum  bill  pending  in  State  Senate. Dance  Prompters  Union  No.  168 

was  suspended  owing  to  non-payment  of  dues. Vigorous  campaign  was  instituted 

against  non-union  cigarettes.  May.  Reported  that  affiliated  unions  numbered  71  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  over  9,000.  September.  Strike  of  blacksmiths  on  Boston  & 
Albany  Kailroad  was  indorsed. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  October,  F.  W.  Bunnell  Composite  Leather  Co.  incorpo- 
rated under  laws  of  Maine  to  manufacture  leather  railroad  ties  and  leather  paving  blocks; 

capital  $300,000. Springfield  Facing  Co.,  crayons,  etc.,  erected  new  engine  house  and 

addition  to  mill;  in  April,  built  storehouse. P.  P.  Emorj'  Mfg.  Co.,  metals  and  metallic 

goods,  built  addition  to  foundry,  increasing  capacity  one-third. Chandler  Co.,  metals, 

incorporated;  authorized  capital  $5,000.  November.  White  Mountain  Paper  Co.  com- 
pleted foundations  for  all  buildings  of  new  plant.  December.  Liberty  Brewery  Co.  or- 
ganized; erected  new  plant. Massachusetts  Saw  Co.  started  manufacturing. Plant 

of  E.  Stebbins  Mfg.  Co.  sold;  in  April,  bought  back  by  company  reorganized  under  same 

name.         January.     Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co.  added  machinery. Kuox  Automobile 

Co.  bought  entire  woodworking  plant  of  Geo.  A.  Schastey  Co.,  out  of  business. O.  W. 

Bullock  &  Co.,  jewelers'  tools  and  light  hardware,  reorganized  and  incorporated;  capital 

$400,000. Hampden  Photo-Engraving  Co.  incorporated,  to  manufacture  half-tone  plates, 

etc.;  capital  $5,000.  February.  Smith  &  Wesson  awarded  contract  for  four-story  brick 
factory.  March.  National  Automatic  Needle  Co.  bought  large  tract  of  land  for  erection 
of  new  plant;  in  April,  awarded  contract  for  one  building,  155.x 40.        May.    Extension, 

100x60,  started  to  plant  of  Bay  State  Corset  Co. Store  Service  Co.  organized  to  manu- 

factiire  cable  cash  carriers.  June.  Besse-Carpenter  Co.,  clothing,  dry  goods,  etc.,  incor- 
porated; authorized  capital  $15,000.  Four  new  buildings  nearly  completed  fortheFibreloid 
Co.  at  Indian  Orchard.  July.  Springfield  Eureka  Hard  Plaster  Co.  sold  to  the  New  York 
&  New  England  Pulp  &  Plaster  Co.  of  Connecticut.  September.  Springfield  Webbing 
Co.  increased  capital  stock  $10,000. 

Workinsmen's  Benefits.  In  December,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  each  employe  of  the 
Springfield  Gas  Light  Co.  was  given  a  gold  piece,  those  who  had  been  with  the  company 
more  than  six  months  receiving  $20,  and  the  others  $10,  over  $2,000  being  distributed. 
April.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Meekins,  Packard,  &  Wheat  Relief  Association 
showed  a  fund  of  $300;  during  the  year  sick  benefits  had  been  paid  to  seven  members. 
July.    Employes  of  Cutler  &  Porter  were  given  a  banquet  by  the  firm. 
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Stoneham. 

Trades  Unions.  In  Jlarch,  Turner  &  Co.  discarded  union  stamp.  May.  Heel 
makers  formed  teniiiorary  organization  to  be  affiliated  with  American  Labor  Union. 

Indastrial  Changes.  In  November,  P.  Cogan  &  Son,  shoes,  let  contract  for  altera- 
tion and  additions;  building  completed  and  occupied  in  March.  April.  G.  H.  Furbush, 
formerly  of  Furbush  &  Co.,  tanners  of  Peabody,  formed  connection  with  L.  F.  Robertson 
&  Sous,  New  York  City,  and  began  manufacturiug  russet  leather  under  firm  name  of  Fur- 
bush &  Co.  July.  Geo.  W.  Turner  Shoe  Co.  sold  out  to  the  J.  W.  Carter  Shoe  Co.  of 
Beverly;  machinery  moved  to  latter's  plant.  September.  Stillman  Crouch  bought  ma- 
chinery of  the  Lamson  Machine  Co.  of  Abington  and  removed  same  to  local  shop  for 
manufacture  of  motor  cycles  and  automobile  and  machine  repairing. 

Stoughton. 

Wages  and  Hoars  of  Iiabor.  In  March,  demand  of  Painters  and  Decorators 
Union  for  minimum  wage  of  $2. ,50  a  day  was  granted.  May.  Master  builders  and  Car- 
penters Union  No.  loas  adopted  agreement  making  $2.75  minimum  wage  for  day  of  eight 
hours  for  first-class  men;  §2. .50  for  second  class,  and  82.2.5  for  third  class;  agreement  to 
be  in  force  until  May  1,  1904,  after  which  time  minimum  wage  for  first-class  workmen  shall 
be  increased  to  $3  provided  this  rate  is  paid  by  employers  in  neighboring  cities. 

Trades  Unions.  In  JanOary,  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  interests  of  union  label. 
February.  It  was  reported  that  all  local  barber  shops  had  adopted  union  scale  and  had 
received  union  card. 

Indnstrlal  Changes.  In  January,  Fitzpatrick  Shoe  Co.  completed  four-story  addi- 
tion, 100  X  30.  February.  Geo.  E.  Belcher  Last  Co.  incorporated  under  Maine  laws  to 
manufacture  boot  and  slioe  lasts  and  patterns;  capital  $.50,000;  succeeded  Geo.  E.  Belcher. 
April.  SUIT  Match  Safe  Co.  rented  part  of  Belcher's  last  factory  to  start  manufacture  of 
match  safes. 

Swampscott. 

strikes  and  liockonta.  In  May,  eight  airpenters  employed  by  Hiram  W.  Rowell, 
contractor,  struck  on  refusal  of  firm  to  sign  union  scale  for  $3  maximum  and  $2.75  mini- 
mum ;  in  two  days,  demand  granted;  Carpenters  Unions  Nos.  1041  and  688  of  Lynn  involved. 

TAUNTON. 

IVages  and  Hoars  of  Iiabor.  In  October,  request  of  C.  L.  U.  that  Sunday  work 
be  discontinued  was  granted  by  Quigley  Bros,  and  Patrick  (Joyle,  bakers,  the  agreement 
being  that  on  and  after  Novemljer  1  no  teams  should  be  sent  out  on  Sunday,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  order  wagon,  and  that  no  union  baker  or  teamster  should  be  required  to  make 
or  deliver  goods  on  Sunday  against  liis  will.  December.  Eight-hour  day  was  accepted 
for  city  employes.  February.  Attempt  to  inaugurate  Saturday  half  holiday  for  city 
employes  to  be  in  force  from  May  through  September  was  unsuccessful. Painters,  Dec- 
orators, and  Paper  Hangers  Union  No.  574  demanded  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  making 
wages  $2.50  for  painters,  $2.75  for  paper  hangers,  and  $3  for  decorators.  March.  Car- 
penters were  granted  eight-hour  day.  April.  Reed  &  Barton  Corp.  readjusted  hours  so 
as  to  give  Saturday  half-holiday  during  May,  .lune,  July,  and  August,  and  to  close  at  four 
P.M.  on  Saturdays  the  rest  of  the  year;  no  reduction  made  in  wages.  June.  Effort  made 
by  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  516  to  establish  Wednesday  half-holiday  for  July  and  August 
was  generally  successful. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  majority  of  members  of  Laundry  Workers  Union  No. 
128  voted  to  disband  and  surrendered  charter;  appeal  was  made  by  minority  to  C.  L.  U.  to 
have  charter  returned  and  union  reorganized.  November.  Journeymen  Horseshoers 
Union  No.  129  voted  to  demand  35  cents  an  hour  for  overtime  work.  February.  Board 
of  Trade  made  effort  to  enlist  co-operation  of  labor  unions  and  officers  of  corporations  for 
the  organization  of  a  commission  to  act  upon  local  labor  disputes.  April.  Building 
Trades  Council  was  organized.  September.  Local  bakery  establishment  was  put  on 
unfair  ll.-^t  by  C.  L.  U.  because  of  failure  of  two  men  to  pay  fine  of  $50  imposed  for  refusal 
to  sign  a  union  resolution;  men  claimed  that  they  were  members  of  the  firm  and  not  be- 
holden to  sign  the  resolution  in  question,  but  C.  L.  U.  refused  to  consider  them  as  other 
than  members  of  Journeymen  Bakers  Union  No.  54. 

Indnstrlal  Changes.  In  November,  Cohannet  Mills,  cotton  yarn,  mkde  additions  to 
electi-ic  light  plant.  December.  Bay  State  Acetylene  Gas  Generator  Co.  started  business. 
Whittenton  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  closed  cloth  room  and  dyehouse  to  make  improve- 
ments.  Lincoln  &  Wood  Co.,  twist  drills,  sold  to  Etna  Mfg.  Co.        January.    White- 
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Warner  Co.  resumed  operations  in  foundry  after  tliree  weeks' shut  down. Company 

organized  to  manufacture  buttons  by  new  process;  capital  $20,000.        February.    Reed  & 

Barton  Corp.,  silverware,  bought  Hopewell  Mill  cotton  plant. Taunton  Oil  Cloth  Works 

built  addition. Bryant  Mfg.  Co.,  paper  flowers,  started. Hughes  Eyelet  Co.  incor- 

porated  under  laws  of  Maine;  in  May,  started  manufacture  of  shoe  eyelets. March. 

Taunton  Motor  Carriage  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $7,500.  May.  Addition  to  factory  of 
Poole  Silver  Co.  in  process  of  erection.  June.  Whittenton  Pearl  Works  sold. Lin- 
coln-Williams Twist  Drill  Co.,  to  manufacture  twist  drills  and  other  tools,  incorporated 
with  authorized  capital  of  $25,000.  August.  Taunton  Iron  Works  sold  to  the  White- 
Warner  Co. 

YVorkingiueii's  Benefits.  In  Januarv,  report  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Taun- 
ton Emergency  Hospital  showed  that  12,963  cases  had  been  treated,  of  whom  S.fiitO  were 
men  and  4,27.3  women ;  7,985  were  medical  cases  and  4,978  surgical.  The  hospital  is  man- 
aged on  a  co-operative  basis  and  dollar  certificates  are  issued  allowing  the  holders  treat- 
ment without  further  charge. 

Templeton. 

n'ages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  April,  nine-hour  day  was  granted  carpenters, 
painters,  and  masons. 

Industrial  Cbanges.  In  November,  Templeton  Mills,  woollen  goods,  sold  to  J.  M. 
Bennett.  December.  Thorndyke  Turning  Co.,  Baldwinville,  entered  combine  of  the 
National  Novelty  Corp.,  formed  under  New  Jersey  laws.  May.  E.  L.  Thompson  Chair 
Co.  completed  new  storehouse,  28  x  76. 

Tewksbury. 

Indnstrial  Cliangres.  In  November,  Atherton  Mill  property  sold  to  J.  &  M.  Mfg. 
Co.  organized  to  manufacture  newly  invented  internal  combustion  engine  operating  by 
crude  oil. 

Upton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  straw  hat  factory  leased  to  P.  W.  Rouss  of  New 
York  for  five  years,  for  manufacture  of  hats. 

Uxbridge. 

Industrial  Changres.    In  November,  Scott  &  Scott,  woollen  goods,  built  new  dye 

house. Royal  Woolen  Co.   began  work  on  brick    picker   house,  40x60.        January. 

Herbert  R.  Sayles,  Jr.,  bought  interest  of  John  E.  Sayles  in  Rivulet  Mills,  woollen  goods. 

June.    C.  A.  Root  &  Co.,  worsteds,  installed  Knowles  looms  and  new  machinery. 

Mumford  River  Tape  Co.,  tapes  and  braids,  closed  down  indefinitely. 

Wakefield. 

1i%''agres  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  carpenters  were  granted  eight-hour 
day. 

Trades  Unions.    In  May,  grocery  clerks  organized  union,  to  secure  shorter  hours. 

Industrial  Cliangres.  In  June,  E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope,  &  Co.  formed  corporation  with 
capital  of  $100,000  under  style  of  E.  A.  Carlisle-Pope  Co.  August.  ■  Jenkins-Phipps  Co. 
incorporated  to  manufacture  furniture,  novelties,  etc. ;  capital  $25,000. Harvard  Knit- 
ting Co.  installed  electric  lights. 

Wales. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  April,  Golden  Rod  Mill,  woollens,  set  up  two  new  Johnson 
&  Bassett  mules,  400  spindles  capacity;  in  June,  completed  addition,  four  stories,  50  feet 
long. 

Walpole. 

Trades  Unions.    In  February,  carpenters  union  was  formed. 

Industrial  Changres.  In  March,  Leary  Bros.  Leather  Co.  started  manufacture  of 
sheep  leathers.  June.  E.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  paper,  started  addition  to  plant,  wood,  two 
stories,  40  x  100. 

WALTHAM. 

strikes  and  Iiockonts.  On  May  1,  Carpenters  District  Council  of  Waltham  and 
vicinity  had  demanded  of  master  builders  that  new  schedule  should  go  into  effect  May  1, 
granting  S3  a  day  minimum  wages  instead  of  $2.50;  strike  ensued;  300  carpenters  involved; 
master  builders  offered  compromise  wage  of  $2.80  a  day  which  was  refused;  on  August  17, 
strike  was  oflicially  declared  off  by  Council,  the  master  builders  making  no  concessions. 
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Fifty  sheet  iron  workers  employed  by  Davis  &  Farnum  Mfg.  Co.  struclc  for  nine-hour 

day  without  reduction  in  wages;  in  one  week,  demand  was  granted. 

Wagres  and  Hours  of  I<abor.  In  October,  demand  of  Plumbers  Union  No.  1'2S  for 
eight-hour  day  was  granted  by  one  employer.  February.  O'Hara  Dial  ]\Ianufacturing 
Co.  reduced  hours  from  10  to  nine  a  day ;  in  March,  adopted  Saturday  half  holiday  to  be  in 
force  through  the  summer.  March.  Master  Builders  Association  voted  to  grant  car. 
penters  35  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  to  take  effect  April  1;  schedule  was 
not  accepted  by  Carpenters  District  Council  and  strike  ensued  in  May.  April.  Employes 
of  the  Waltham  Machine  Co.  were  granted  bo  hours  a  week  instead  of  58  with  increase  in 

rate  of  wages  making  weekly  wages  almost  e(iual  to  amount  paid  for  58  hours. American 

Waltham  Watch  Co.  notified  employes  that  Saturday  half-holiday  would  be  granted  from 

April  18  to  September  26,  without  reduction  in  wages. I'ainters  were  granted  eight-hour 

day. J.  L.  Thompson  Mfg.  Co.  adopted  Saturday  half-holiday.       May.    Petition  of 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  that  stores  be  closed  four  nights  each  week  was 
granted  by  nearly  all  employers.  June.  George  J.  Barker  Lumber  Co.  granted  Satur- 
day half-holiday  for  the  summer. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  Waltham  Loom  Fixers  Union  was  formed.  February. 
Union  of  weavers  was  organized.  March.  Grocery  and  provision  clei-ks  formed  tem- 
porary organization.  April.  Bakers  Union  No.  202  placed  local  firm  on  unfair  list, 
alleging  that  non-union  bakers  were  employed.       June.    Attempt  was  made  to  form 

branch  of  National  Association  of  Post  Office  clerks  to  affiliate  with  Newton  branch. 

Union  of  boiler  makers  was  organized. 

Industrial  Clianees.  In  October,  Walker  Mfg.  Co.  added  $300,000  to  capital  .stock, 
making  totJil  $900,000;  in  November,  enlarged  plant  by  three-story  addition,  110  x  40. 
November.  Davis  &  Farnliani  Mfg.  Co.,  metals  and  metallic  goods,  began  work  on  one- 
story  addition,  25  x  100,  to  cost  $5,000.        December.    American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  added 

one  story  to  five-story  brick  factory. National  Emery  Wheel  Co.  announced  intention 

of  removing  plant  to  Worcester. Factory  being  built  for  United  Metile  Co.  as  an  addi- 
tion to  plant.  January.  Boston  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  completed  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  plant  at  expense  of  more  than  .'?200,000. American  Crayon  Co.  moved  business 

to  the  West.  April.  Long-established  bottling  business  of  George  B.  Moore  sold  to 
Albert  W.  Fisher  and  Fred  L.  Pierce  who  will  continue  business.  Atigust.  National 
Emery  Wheel  Co.  reorganized;  for  occupanc}-,  new  brick  factory  started  in  Worcester, 
two  stories,  180  x  50,  cost  $10,000.  September.  Milan  Oil  Co.  incorporated  with  author. 
ized  capital  of  $50,000. 

Ware. 

W^ages  and  Hours  or  E^abor.  In  December,  West  Ware  Paper  Co.  granted  shorter 
hours  without  Sunday  work.       April.    Painters  were  granted  30  cents  an  hour,  an  increase 

of  33Vi  per  cent,  to  take  effect  May  1. Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  woollen  goods,  granteil 

10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  affecting  .50  weavers  and  20  spoolers  and  piecers. 

Trades  Unions.     In  May,  carpenters  formed  union. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  November,  George  II.  Gilljert  Mfg.  Co.  installed  new  en- 
gine  in  Hardwick  plant. 

Warren. 

Strilies  and  Iioclcouts.  In  June,  small  strike  occurred  at  the  Slater  Engine  Co., 
six  helpers  leaving  work  claiming  that  too  much  was  re<|uired  of  them;  CO  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  thereby;  on  the  following  day  men  returned,  employer  prom- 
ising to  remedy  grievance. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.  voted  to  increase 
capital  stock  from  6100,000  to  $200,000;  in  March  completed  brick  addition,  1.50  x  85, 
equipped  with  20-ton  traveling  electric  crane.        May.    Thorndike  Mfg.  Co.  installed  new 

spinning  frames. Warren  Cotton  Mills  completed  foundations  for  new  storehouse,  five 

stories,  132  x  40.       July.    Slater  Engine  Co.  shut  down  indefinitely. 

Waterto-wn. 

strikes  and  Iioekouts.  In  February,  30  printers  employed  by  the  Pequassette 
Manufacturing  Co.  obijected  to  change  in  pay  day  and  struck;  two  days  later  returned 
upon  firm's  terms;  Waltham  Tyijographical  Union  No.  2.59  and  Boston  Pressmen's  Union 
involved.  March.  The  strike  at  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  which  had  been  in  force  since 
April  17, 1901,  was  declared  off;  firm  agreed  to  allow  factory  to  be  organized  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Rubber  Workers  and  to  take  back  as  many  of  the  strikers  as  desired  to 
return.  April.  Eleven  st.arch  workers  employed  by  11.  Barker  &  Co.  struck  for  in- 
crease of  $1  a  week;  plant  shut  down;  reopened  with  new  employes. 
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Trades  Unions.  In  October,  local  builders  -were  notified  that  International  Brick- 
layers and  riasterers  Union  would  not  work  on  buildings  when  the  foundation  was  laid  by 
non-union  men. 

Industrial  CliangeB.  In  March,  \yalker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  stoves,  etc.,  began  work 
on  new  storehouse. 

Wayland. 

Industrial  Cbanges.    In  May,  AVayland  Tanning  Co.  built  addition  to  plant. 

Webster. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  January,  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  was 

granted  employes  in  the  East  Webster  Cambric  Works. A.  J.  Bates  &  Co.  granted 

demand  of  B.  &  S.  W.  U.  No.  278  increasing  wages  in  several  departments;  in  February, 
demand  for  increase  in  wages  made  by  employes  in  bottoming  department  of  the  factory 
was  referred  to  State  Board ;  in  May,  Board  recommended  new  schedule  to  take  effect 
from  Feb.  5,  1903. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Edgar  A.  Bates  (Bay  State  Box  &  Printing 
Co.)  discontinued;  no  successor.  April.  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc.,  organized  to  manufac- 
ture textile  fabrics;  capital  $4,500,000,  preferred  stock  being  $1,500,000;  consolidation  of 
woollen  and  cotton  manufacture  by  Slater  Woolen  Co.,  H.  N.  Slater  Mills,  H.  N.  Slater, 
H.  N.  Slater  Cambric  Works,  and  Estate  of  H.  N.  Slater. 

Wellesley. 
Industrial  Cbangres.    In  January,  Wellesley  Knitting  Mills  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture textiles  and  knitted  fabrics;  capital  $50,000;  succeeded  Dudley  Mills. 

Wenham. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  September,  misunderstanding  occurred  on  account  of 
employment  of  so-called  strike  breakers  at  the  Coronet  Co.,  causing  65  weavers  to  leave 
work;  after  holding  meeting  weavers  announced  their  intention  of  returning  to  work,  but 
management  had  decided  to  shut  down  the  factory  for  two  weeks  for  repairs,  strikers  to 
be  sent  for  when  needed. 

Westborough. 

Industrial  Ctaanges.  In  October,  F.  "V.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  boxes,  lumber,  etc.,  incor- 
porated as  Bartlett  Box  &  Lumber  Co.;  capital  $15,000.  November.  Westboro  Weaving 
Co.,  cotton  goods,  began  work  on  two-story  brick  mill  to  cost  $22,000.  May.  Hunt 
Leather  Goods  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  leather  and  metal  goods,  etc.;  capital 
$65,000;  succeeded  Hunt  Mfg.  Co.  July.  Improvements  and  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinerj'  at  the  Interstate  Hat  Co. 

West  Boylston. 

strikes  and  Iiockonts.  In  September,  labor  disturbance  occurred  at  the  Boylston 
Construction  Co.,  25  laborers  leaving  work  and  persuading  400  to  go  out  with  them  on 
account  of  grievance  over  wages  and  commissary  arrangements;  on  the  following  day 
men  returned  to  work  under  former  conditions. 

West  Bridgewater. 

Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  Alger  Iron  Foundry  Co.  incorporated  under  Maine 
laws;  capital  $10,000. 

Westfleld. 

strikes  and  Iiockouts.  In  May,  40  laborers  employed  by  the  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  struck 
for  $1.75  a  day,  increase  of  25  cents;  in  one  week  returned  on  old  terms;  Foundry  Helpers 
L'nlon  involved;  in  September, 90  machinists  and  tool  makers  left  work  to  enforce  demand 
for  nine-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages;  dispute  pending  at  close  of  record  but 
many  strikers  had  returned  and  places  of  others  were  generally  filled;  United  Metal 
Workers  Union  No.  55  involved. 

tVages  and  Hours  ot  liabor.  In  February,  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers  Union 
Xo.  290  demanded  increase  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day;  in  March,  withdrew  demand. 
April.  Employing  barbers  agreed  to  close  shops  at  eight  p.m.  instead  of  nine  p.m.  Wednes- 
days and  granted  demand  that  men  should  have  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  one  day  fi-ee. 
June.  Demand  of  Coal  Handlers  Union  No.  8255  for  nine-hour  day  from  June  1  to 
December  1  was  granted. 
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Trades  Unions.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  took  steps  in  the  interests  of  striking  coal 
miners.  January.  Report  was  received  tliat  C.  L.  U.  comprised  23  unions  \titli  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,500.  May.  Foundry  Helpers  Union  was  re-organized  to 
enforce  demand  for  SI. 75  a  day  minimum. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Westfleld  Shoe  &  Leather  Works  commenced 
operations.  December.  Independent  Wliip  Co.  occupied  new  four-story  factory  having 
32,000  feet  of  floor  space;  in  March,  increased  capital  stock  to  $100,000. Plant  of  West- 
fleld Mfg.  Co.,  threads,  etc.,  sold  to  Planet  Mfg.  Co.  and  business  continued  by  latter. 
January.    Searle  Whip  Co.  and  A.  C.  Barnes  &  Co.,  whips,  combined  as  Woronoco  Whip 

Co.        Jidy.    Wm.  Salmon,  braids,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. Loomis  Auto  Car  Co. 

Incorporated;  successor  to  Gilbert  J.  Loomis.  August.  J.  W.Colton,  flavoring  extracts, 
incorporated  as  J.  W.  Colton  Co.;  capital  $25,,500. 

Westford. 

Industrial  Changes.    lu  January,  Abbot  Worsted  Co.  installed  new  machinery. 

West  Newbury. 

Indnstrlal  Changes.  In  January,  Wm.  B.  Chaplin,  shoes,  shut  down  for  two 
months. 

West  Springfield. 

^strikes  and  I^ockonts.  In  January,  40  boiler  makers  and  helpers  employed  at  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  machine  shops  struck  for  discharge  of  objectionable  man;  two 
days  later,  returned  under  compromise;  objectionable  employe  was  suspended  pending 
investigation  of  union;  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  No.  218  of 
Springfield  involved.  September.  Fifteen  Italian  laborers  left  work  on  account  of  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  foreman;  places  filled. 

IVages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  July,  notices  were  posted  in  car  shops  of  B.  &  A. 
R.R.  that  working  time  would  be  reduced  from  10  to  nine  hours  a  day  with  pay  for  nine 
hours;  general  protest  was  made  by  employes  and  10-hour  day  was  restored;  car  workers, 
machinists,  and  blacksmiths  demanded  new  wage  schedule  and  readjustment  of  working 
conditions. 

Indnstrlal  Changes.  In  November,  Mittineague  Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for 
new  brick  stockhouse,  four  stories,  35  x  300,  to  cost  about  $35,000.  August.  Worthy 
Paper  Co.  installed  new  boiler  plant  and  engine. 

Weymouth. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  I/abor.  In  June,  controvers.v  between  M.  C.  Dizer  &  Co. 
and  B.  &  S.  W.  tl.  regarding  wages  was  referred  to  State  Board  for  settlement. 

Trades  Unions.    In  January,  Torrey,  Curtis,  &  Terrell  were  granted  stamp  of  B.  and 

S.  W.  U. Union  of  leather  workers  was  formed.        March.    M.  C.  DI/at  &  Co.  adopted 

stamps  of  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  and  Amalgamated  Leather  Workers  Union. Charter  of 

Carpenters  Union  No.  848  was  revoked  by  International  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Stetson  Shoe  Co.  increased  capital  to  $60,000;  in 
July,  addition  to  factory  completed. 

Whitman. 

strikes  and  I.ookouts.  In  October,  Atwood  Bros.,  box  manufacturers,  were  In- 
volved in  general  strike,  the  employes  going  out  for  nine-hour  day;  the  following  day 
returned,  demand  being  granted.  July.  Tackers  employed  by  the  American  Shoe  Find- 
ings Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages;  in  four  days  returned  at  old  rate. 

Tfages  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.  In  February,  new  price  list  of  Cutters  Union  was 
accepted  by  Regal  Shoe  Co.  March.  L.  C.  Bliss  &  Co.  adopted  schedule  of  Lasters 
Union  No.  69  increasing  wages  for  SO  lasters,  making  the  base  price  Gi/o  cents  a  pair,  work 
by  the  hour  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  .33i^  cents ;  in  April,  same  schedule  was  adopted  by 
Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.        May.    Jenkins  &  Waterman  granted  nine-hour  day. 

Demand  of  Cai-penters  Union  No.  1018  for  $2.75  minimum  daily  wage  was  granted. 

Demand  of  60  employes  of  the  Troy  Laundry  for  nine-hour  day  was  granted. 

Trades  Unions.  In  January,  Box  Makers  Union  No.  195  requested  that  stamp  be 
used  on  all  boxes,  packing  cases,  and  racks.        February.    Effort  was  made  to  get  all 

local  barbers  to  join  union.        March.    Team  drivers  formed  union. Union  stamp  was 

granted  to  Jenkins  &  Waterman,  box  toe  manufacturers;  in  June  firm  surrendered  the 
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stamp,  claiming  ttiat  tliey  could  not  manufacture  under  conditions  imposed  on  them. 

April.    Attempt  was  made  to  have  local  storekeepers  handle  only  union-made  goods. 

Local  unions  voted  to  flue  any  member  who  patronized  Chinese  laundries. Union  label 

was  granted  to  E.  L.  Bonney  of  Brockton  by  Box  Makers  Union  No.  19.i.  May.  Lasters 
Union  No.  6!)  voted  to  affiliate  with  A.  F.  of  L. 

ludnstrial  Changes.  In  November,  Wood  &  Small  Welting  Co.  added  new  ma- 
chinery; iu  .June,  bought  Davis  Gurney  shoe   factory.       January.    L.  C.  Bliss   &  Co. 

incorporated  as  Regal  Shoe  Co. ;   capital  $200,000. Whitman  Moulding  Co.  formed  by 

Newman  H.  and  Washington  Clark;  occupied  Clark  Bros.' Mill.  February.  Bay  State 
Shoe  Co.  installed  new  boiler  and  resumed  operations.        March.    F.  D.  Hagar  Mfg.  Co. 

incorporated  under  laws  of  ]\raine. Whitman  Paper  Box  Co.  sold  to  Kingsbury  Box  & 

Printing  Co.  of  Conn.;  in  Jiily,  local  corporation  dissolved  and  plant  became  known  as 
Whitman  Division  of  the  Kingsbury  Box  &  Printing  Co.  April.  American  Shoe  Find- 
ings Co.  making  improvements  to  plant;  in  July,  moved  part  of  its  business  to  Boston  on 
account  of  strike  of  packers  of  steel  shanks  for  increase  in  wages.  June.  Wood  &  Small 
Welting  Co.  succeeded  by  the  Whitman  Welting  Co.  August.  Jenkins  &  Waterman, 
box  toes,  sold  to  Jenkins  Mfg.  Co. 

Wilbraham. 

ludnstrial  Changes.  In  November,  Whiting  Paper  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  completed  part 
of  alterations  and  additions  to  local  plant ;  expected  to  have  building  finished  by  January  1, 
with  new  machinery  giving  capacity  of  12  to  1.5  tons  of  paper  daily.  February.  Phosnix 
Spinning  Co.  organized  under  Rhode  Island  laws. 

Williamsburg. 
Wages  and  Hours  ol  liabor.    In  November,  Haydenville  Co.  discontinued  Satur- 
day half-holiday  adopting  winter  schedule;  in  March,  resumed  Saturday  half-holiday,  giv- 
ing 55  hours  a  week  with  pay  for  .58;  granted  live  per  cent  increase  on  piece  work. 

Williamstown . 

Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.     In  starch,  Painters  Union  demanded  $3  a  day,  an 

increase  of  .50  cents,  nine-hour  day  to  remain  in  force;  granted. Nine-hour  day  and 

minimum  wage  of  $2  a  day  were  adopted  for  town  employes. 

Trades  Unions.  In  February,  Carpenters  Union  No.  979  presented  demand  for  53 
hours  a  week  instead  of  54  giving  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  and  an  increase  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75  a  day.  April.  Teamsters  formed  union.  May.  Carpenters  Union  voted  not  to 
use  a  certain  In-and  of  tobacco  because  of  alleged  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  the  manufacture  of  it. 'Steps  were  taken  toward  forming  union  of  laborers. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Williamstown  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  placed  steel 
thread  boards  on  spiuuing  frames  in  place  of  wooden  ones. 

Wilmington. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  liabor.    In  May,  wages  of  chemical  workers  were  increased, 
advance  varying  from  15  to  50  cents  a  day;  no  demand  had  been  made. 

Winchendon. 

W^ages  and  Hours  of  liabor.  In  December,  Mason  &  Parker,  toys,  and  N.  D. 
White  &  Son,  denims,  adopted  weekly  payment  system.  April.  Saturday  half-holiday 
was  adopted  by  nearly  all  local  manufacturers.  June.  Wages  of  town  employes  were 
increased  from  $1.50  to  $1.65  a  day. 

Trades  Xluions.    In  April,  union  of  toy  makers  was  formed. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Alaska  Freezer  Co.  built  new  factory.  Decem- 
ber. Following  local  tirms  merged  in  the  National  Novelty  Coi-p. :  N.  E.  Baby  Carriage 
Co.,  Mason  &  Parker,  and  M.  E.  Converse  Co. 

Winchester. 

strikes  and  liOCkouts.  In  March,  tanners  and  beamsters  to  the  number  of  65,  em- 
ployed by  Beggs  &  Cobb,  struck  upon  refusal  of  firm  to  increase  wages  $1  a  week;  places 
were  immediately  filled  by  Greeks;  the  strikers  gradually  returned  under  old  conditions. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Beggs  &  Cobb,  tanners,  erected  five-story  build- 
ing, 110  X  50,  for  currying  plant.  March.  Warren  Johnson  leather  factory  sold  to  Black 
Bros.       ^[ay.    Perfection  Button  Co.  moved  to  Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 
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Winthrop. 

Intlnstrial  Cliaiigres.    In  November,  New  England  Chocolate  Co.  sold  out. 

WOBURN. 

■Wage*  and  Hours  of  Iiabor.    In  July,  retail  merchants  began  closing  stores  at 

12  M.  on  Wednesdays. Carpenters  Union  No.  885  notified  Master  Builders  Association 

that  compromise  wage  of  $2.80  a  day  would  be  accepted;  members  of  union  had  struck  to 
enforce  demand  for  $3. 

Indnstrial  Changres.  In  October,  Baeder,  Adamson,  &  Co.,  glue,  discontinued  local 
branch  and  began  sending  stock  to  Philadelphia  factory.  November.  Bailey  &  Blendinger 
Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  saws,  machine  knives  and  other  tools,  and  cutlery; 
capital  $20,000.  February.  Woburn  Shoe  Stock  Co.  became  corporation;  capital  S10,000, 
one-half  being  in  preferred  stock;  succeeded  E.  R.  Rollins,  Jr. ;  in  May,  out  of  business. 
March.  Ballard  Leather  Co.  bought  japanning  plant  of  the  Murray  Leather  Co.  increasing 
capacity  to  about  200  sides  of  chrome  patent  leather  daily. Russell  Counter  Co.  re- 
modeled factory  and  installed  new  machines,  giving  capacity  of  40,000  pairs  daily. 

WORCESTER. 

strikes  and  liockonts.  In  October,  labor  dispute  occurred  at  the  Ames  Plow  Co. ; 
men  asked  for  1.5 per  cent  increase  in  wages;  strikers  numbered  22;  jilaces  were  lilled  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  old  employes  who  were  allowed  to  return ;  Iron  Mold- 
era  Union  No.  f>  involved. 

January.  Eight  molders  employed  at  the  foundry  of  F.  E.  Reed  struck  for  recognition 
of  union;  in  five  days,  men  returned;  union  was  not  recognized  but  notices  were  posted 
that  molders  would  receive  $3  a  day  minimum,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 

time  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  Iron  Molders  Union  No. 5  involved. George  H.  Cutting 

Co.,  while  at  work  for  the  Standard  Plunger  Elevator  Co.,  had  8!l  carpenters  go  out  on 
strike,  demanding  that  two  non-union  men  be  discharged;  in  four  days,  men  returned, 
demand  being  granted. 

February.  The  general  strike  of  steam  and  hot  water  fitters  which  was  inaugurated 
July  G,  1901,  was  oflicially  settled;  men  returned  to  work  upon  old  conditions  with  the 
understanding  that  an  agreement  between  master  fitters  and  journeymen  would  be  drawn 
up  by  June  1. 

March.  Fourteen  granite  cutters  at  the  Troy  White  Granite  Co.  went  out  for  restriction 
of  number  of  apprentices  to  one  to  13  men,  to  serve  three  years  with  one  firm;  also  that  $3 
a  day  be  minimum  wage  instead  of  $2.80;  after  six  weeks,  agreement  wa.s  signed  satis- 
factory to  both  parties ;  Granite  Cutters  Union  involved. Twenty-two  architectural  iron 

workers  emploj'ed  by  the  National  Manufacturing  Co.  struck  on  account  of  discharge  of 
workman;  places  filled. Thirty  weavers  einjjloyed  at  Wachusett  Mills  struck  for  ad- 
vance in  wages  of  one-half  cent  a  yard  on  No.  1  grade  of  goods;  three  days  later  returned, 
compromise  of  one-fourth  cent  a  yard  being  accepted. 

April.  Fifteen  drivers  of  scavenger  wagons  struck  for  $30  a  month  and  board,  also 
that  they  be  required  to  do  no  extra  work;  in  two  days  returned,  nothing  having  been 
gained. 

May.  General  strike  of  artificial  stone  and  asphalt  workers  affected  local  firms;  men 
were  members  of  the  Boston  union  and  went  out  for  increase  in  wages;  in  one  week, 

demands  were  granted. Thirty-four  bri(-k  masons  employed  by  contractor  on  new  car 

barn  struck  alleging  employment  of  two  union  men  from  out  of  city  who  did  not  belong  to 
local  union;  in  two  days,  objectionable  men  finished  tlieir  work  and  strikers  settled  trouble 

among  themselves;  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  6  involved. Forty-four  sti-uc- 

tural  iron  workers  employed  by  the  Eastern  Bridge  and  Structural  Co.  struck  because 
union  men  were  discharged;  places  were  filled,  and  the  matter  was  considered  at  an  end 
by  the  firm,  but  committee  of  the  Worcester  Ijranch  of  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers Union  held  session  July  14  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 

.Tune.  Thirty-five  cai-penters  employed  by  local  contractor  struck  for  uniform  rate  of 
3.1  cents  an  hour;  firm  discharged  15  men  and  paid  the  remaining  ones  35  cents  an  hour; 
Carpenters  Union  No.  23  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  I^abor.  In  October,  nine-hour  day  for  union  painters  was 
granted  by  all  but  two  contractors.  January.  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  Union  de- 
manded nine-hour  day  and  25  cents  an  hour  for  overtime ;  in  February  demand  was  granted 
by  four  firms;  three  firms  granted  compromise  allowing  increase  of  $1  a  week  without 
change  in  hours,  six  holidays  in  a  year  with  full  paj',  and  Saturday  half-holiday  during 
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May,  June,  July,  and  August,  also  overtime  pay,  the  agreement  to  remain  in  force  for 
one  year. 

February.  Demand  of  Granite  Cutters  Union  for  $3  for  eight-hour  day,  an  increase  of 
20  cents,  was  granted  by  all  but  one  firm,  against  whom  strike  ensued. 

March.  Hack  Drivers  Union  voted  to  demand  increase  of  $1  a  week. Master  paint- 
ers granted  demand  of  painters  unions  for  S2.50  a  day,  an  increase  of  25  cents,  to  take 
effect  aiay  1,  the  agreement  providing  that  members  of  a  journeymen  painters  union  should 

not  take  contracts. Weavers  in  the  Wachusett  Mills  were  granted  increase  in  wages  on 

two  grades  of  work. Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  96  voted  to  demand  minimum  wage 

of  $3  for  eight-hour  day  for  first-class  workmen  and  82.50  for  second-class. Mohican 

Co.  reduced  hours  by  one  and  one-lialf  each  day  for  all  clerks. 

April.    Troy  Granite  Co.  adopted  schedule  of  Granite  Cutters  Union. 

M<iy.  Order  of  City  Council  increasing  pay  of  laborers  in  sewer,  water,  and  street  de- 
partments to  $2  a  day  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor. Demand  of  Bricklayers  &  Plasterers 

Union  Xo.  6  for  increase  of  40  cents  a  day  was  granted. Machinists  Union  Xo.  339  pre- 
sented demand  for  nine-hour  day  Mithout  change  in  wages;  not  granted. Demand  for 

increase  to  $3.25  daily  wage  was  granted  to  members  of  Stone  Sfasons  Union  Xo.  29. 

Ju  lie.    Carpenters  were  granted  demand  for  increase  of  30  cents  a  day,  making  minimum 

$2.80. John  L.  Griffin  &  Co.  and  Hyland  Mattress  Co.  granted  demand  of  Mattress 

Makers  Union  No.  8597  for  nine-hour  day  and  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  wages. Retail 

grocery  and  provision  dealers  granted  Thursday  half-holiday  for  the  summer. 

Trades  Unions.  In  October,  joint  committee  of  iSteamfitters  Union,  Steamfltters 
Helpers  Union,  and  B.  T.  C.  agreed  to  settle  strike  which  had  been  pending  17  months,  and 
which  was  undertaken  to  enforce  demand  for  eight-hour  day. 

December.    Central  Labor  Union  decided  to  publish  monthly  list  of  unfair  firms. 

Three  carpenters  unions  withdrew  from  B.  T.  C. The  Chas.  Case  Shoe  Co.  signed  agree- 
ment and  employes  joined  B.  and  S.  W.  U. 

January.  Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  96  voted  to  reopen  charter  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  membership. Can-iage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  donated  S200  and  sub- 
scribed $50  a  week  to  aid  striking  carriage  workers  in  Amesbury. Journeymen  Horse- 

shoers  Union  Xo.  31  indorsed  stamp  of  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

February.  Plumbers  Union  Xo.  4  advocated  formation  of  State  Association  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  State  local  unions;  in  March,  association  was  formed. It  was 

reported  at  New  England  conference  of  iron  molders  unions  that  during  the  year  1,250 

members  and  14  local  unions  had  been  added  to  the  New  England  Association. New 

theatre  was  declared  unfair  by  Carpenters   District  Council  because  non-unionists  had 

worked  upon  it. Building  Ti-ades  Council  indorsed  action  of  Cigarmakers  Union, 

warning  union  men  not  to  buy  iTust-made  goods. 

March.  Carpenters  District  Council  voted  to  become  affiliated  with  Connecticut  ad- 
visory board. Barbers  Union  No.  136  indorsed  action  of  Cigar  Makers  Union  No.  92 

relative  to  pati'onizing  union-made  cigars. Organization  was  completed  of  local  union 

of  International  Bridge  and  Structural  Workers. Committee  of  Bakers  Union  Xo.  72 

reported  new  schedule  making  nine  hours  a  night's  work;  no  man  to  work  more  than  two 
hours  overtime  in  one  week;  one  apprentice  to  be  allowed  to  each  shift  in  a  shop ;  a  fine  of 

$10  to  be  imposed  upon  any  man  who  leaves  work  without  giving  notice. Coremakers 

L'nion  No.  15  indorsed  sanitary  bill  pending  in  the  legislature. Journeymen  painters 

formed  a  State  association  with  about  75  delegates  from  various  imions. LTnion  label 

of  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union  No.  72  was  granted  to  Cartwright  &  Bor- 
den whose  200  employes  had  affiliated  with  union. 

April.    Clerks  of  the  Mohican  Co.,  numbering  110,  joined  Retail  Clerks  Union  No.  136. 

Worcester  Division  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  of 

America  indorsed  strike  of  street  railway  men  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  voted  them  finan- 
cial support. State  District  Council  of  Metal  Polishers  Unions  was  formed,  composed 

of  unions  of  Worcester,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Lowell,  Athol,  W^estfleld,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Orange,  Turners  Falls,  and  Northampton,  and  including  polishers,  buffers,  platers,  brass 

workers,  brass  molders,  and  chandelier  workers. Central  Labor  Union  sent  $25  to 

New  Bedford  strikers  and  $100  to  Lowell  strikers. City  Laborers  Federal  Union  Xo. 

11002  was  organized  with  200  members. 

May.    Core  Makers  Union  No.  15  consolidated  with  Iron  Molders  Union  No.  434. 

June.  State  union  was  formed  by  horseshoers  of  Boston,  Springfield,  Lynn,  Lawrence, 
Worcester,  Northampton,  Haverhill,  Marlborough,  North  Adams,  Fitchburg,  and  Leom- 
inster.  Union  of  stonecutters  was  formed  with  a  membership  of  25. Employes  of 

garden  wire  and  iron  departments  of  National  Mfg.  Co.  severed  their  connection  with 
Housesmiths  and  Stractural  Workers  Union  to  form  an  organization  of  their  own. 
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Cracker  Packers  and  Biscuit  Makers  Union  was  organized. Union  was  formed  of  boiler 

makers. Master  Teamsters  Association  was  formed  and  schedule  of  prices  voted  iipon 

giving  an  increase  over  establistied  rates. 

August.  Pattern  Makers  Association  reported  membership  of  21;  also  that  hours  of 
labor  varied  from  54  to  59  a  week  and  wages  fi-om  $2.75  to  S3  a  day. 

September.  Convention  was  held  by  Cutting  Die  Makers  Unions  of  this  and  other  States 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  union. 

Industrial  CliangreB.  In  October,  Queensbury  Mills,  worsted  goods,  added  new 
machinery;  in  March,  installed  complete  system  of  wool  scouring  and  dr3nng  machinery. 

Hougli   Shade  Porch  Co.  moved  business  to  Jamesville,  Wis.        November.    Malted 

Cereal  Food  Co.  leased  plant  formerly  occupied  by  Natural  Food  Co. Reed  &  Prince 

Mfg.  Co.,  metal  working  machinery,  Incorporated  under  same  name ;  capital  $75,000 ;  began 
work  on  four-story  brick  factory,  252  x  54,  with  ells  154  x  54,  96  x  54,  and  46  x  54 ;  completed 

in  August. Standard  Plunger  Elevator  Co.  began  work  on  new  factory  to  cost  $40,000; 

in  March,  began  operations  in  machine  department  with  20  men;  plant  completed  in  !May. 

December.    Worcester  Tack  Co.  sold  machinery ;   out  of  business. Wright  &  Colton 

Wire  Cloth  Co.  sold  iron  woodscrew  business  to  American  Screw  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
in  March,  changed  name  to  Wright  Wire  Co. Philip  W.  Moen  withdrew  from  manage- 
ment of  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. Reed  Foundry  Co.  iucoiiiorated  to  manufacture 

castings,  cU-.;  capital  $75,000.        January.    International  Power  Co.  began  operations  in 

new  plant  with  25  machinists ;  installed  machinery  in  air  brake  department. Worcester 

Umbrella  Co.  increased  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. Globe  Corset  Co.  voted  to 

increase  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $2.50,000;  awarded  contract  tor  brick  addition  giving 
increase  of  24,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  February.  Geo.  Daniels  retired  from  Bay 
State  Worsted  Co.;  business  continued  by  D.  D.  O'Connell;  Daniels'  Worsted  Mill  started 
by  Mr.  Daniels. Commonwealth  Optical  Co.  incorporated  under  Maine  laws,  to  manu- 
facture optical  goods;   capital  $.50,000. Stewart  Boiler  Works  began  two-story  brick 

addition,  72  x  120,  to  cost  $9,000. P.  .1.  Hammell,  woollen  goods,  leased  shoddy  mill 

formerly  run  by  Curtis  Mfg.  Co.        March.    A.  F.  Cutler,  card  clothing,  sold  to  Beckwith 

Card  Co.,  Stafford,  Conn. R.  J.  Healey  Shoe  Co.  incorporated;   capital  $20,000. — - 

L.  Coes  Wrench  Co.  laid  foundations  for  two-story  wooden  factory  to  cost  $6,000;  in  May, 

began  three-stoi'y  brick  addition  12  x  15. Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.  absorbed  Witherby,  Rugg,  & 

Richardson  Co.,  machinery  and  hardware;  in  May,  laid  foundations  for  four-story  brick 
factory,  72  x  107,  to  cost  $20,000;  also  sold  machinery  and  tools  of  Witherby,  Rugg,  &  Rich- 
ardson Co.        April.    A.  F.  Stowe  Mfg.  Co.,  shoe  madiiuery,  etc.,  became  incorporated 

under  same  name;  capital  $15,000. Worcester  Bleach  &  Dye  Works  laid  foundations 

for  one-story  addition,  90  x  35,  to  cost  $1,600. Wa<-husett  Mills,  cotton  goods,  announced 

intention  of  enlarging  department  for  manufacture  of  ramie  doup  twine.  May.  W.  H. 
Willard  Co.,  hardware,  incorporated;  capital  $15,000. Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  tan- 
ners and  curriers,  obfciined  permits  to  erect  one-story  building  65  x  120,  and  four-story 

building  60  x  110,  both  of  brick  to  cost  about  $30,000. A.  W.  Darling,  -woollen  goods, 

recently  sold  Bottomly  Mill  to  Chapel  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  woollen  goods ;  in  September,  became 

Incorporated  as  Darling  Woollen  Mills  Co.;  capital  $30,000. M.  J.  Whittall,  (^arpetings, 

built  three-story  brick  addition,  SO  x  C3,  for  weave  shed. Kent  Card  Clothing  Co.  ab- 
sorbed by  the  American  Card  Clothing  Co. Partnersliip  formed  by  Edward  D.  Thayer, 

George  Cronipton,  Randolph  Crompton,  and  William  B.  Scofield  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen,  worsted,  and  silk  looms.       June.    Perry  Rug  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture 

rugs,  carpels,  etc.;  capital  8.50,000. Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.  increased  capital  stock 

from  $308,000  to  $410,000. Besse-Bryant  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  clothing,  dry 

goods,  etc. ;  capital  $20,000.  August.  Green  &  Green,  clothing  manufacturers,  incorpo- 
rated as  Green  &  Green  Co.;  capital  $99,900. Bowen  &  Keller,  hats,  began  operations. 

Geo.   L.   Brownell,   twisting  machinery,  purchased  factory   building.        September. 

Stevens  Clipper  Co.  incorporated;  capital  $100,000. William  H.  Burns  Co.,  clothing, 

increased  capital  from  $2.50,000  to  $3.50,000. 

'U'orkineiueii's  Benefits.  In  November,  Denholm  &  McKay  Co.  Relief  Association 
was  organized  by  about  100  employes  of  Denholm  &  McKay  Co.  for  the  payment  of  l)eneflt8 
incases  of  sickness,  disability,  or  death;  members  must  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  at  least  one  month  and  must  be  in  good  health  at  time  of  joining;  their  member- 
ship ceases  when  they  leave  the  employ  of  the  company.  January.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  employes  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Branch  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
availed  themselves  of  the  company's  profit-sharing  offer  by  which  employes  were  allowed 
to  buy  preferred  stock  in  the  company  at  $82.50  a  share;  the  number  of  shares  sold  to  each 
was  determined  by  the  yearly  wages  earned  by  each;  the  plan  allowed  employes  three 
years  in  which  to  pay  for  shares  taken,  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividends  provided 
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for  stockholders,  a  profit-sharing  dividend  on  all  earnings  of  the  corporation  in  excess  of 
$S0,000,000.  June.  Worcester  Metal  Trades  Association  establislied  a  Labor  Bureau  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  memliers  of  the  association  and  their  employes,  tlie  principal 
object  being  to  assist  in  providing  satisfactory  workmen  for  employers,  and  satisfactory 
employment  for  workmen,  all  grievances  presented  by  either  side  to  be  investigated  im- 
partially. 

Wrentham. 

IiidnHtrlal  Cbaugres.  In  June,  Guild  Mfg.  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  tools  and 
machinery. 

In  General. 

Wajfes  and  Hoars  of  liabor.  In  December,  wages  of  .54  employes  in  the  passen- 
ger service  of  the  B.  &  A.  Division  of  the  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  Co.  were  increased  to  give 
conductors  $4  a  day  instead  of  $3.84;  baggagemen  $2.20  instead  of  $2.10;  and  brakemen 
$2.10  instead  of  $2;  10  days  later  wages  of  firemen  were  increased  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  a 
trip  for  running  compound  engines  on  long  passenger  ti-ips;  $2.25  to  $2.30  on  "  hog  "  en- 
gines ;  $2  to  $2.10  on  Underbill  freight  engines;  and  $1.75  to  S2  on  switchers;  company 
also  increased  wages  of  car  workers,  boiler  makers,  machinists,  and  blacksmiths  in  all  the 
shops  of  the  division,  the  increases  varying  from  five  to  20  cents  a  day;  in  March,  demand 
was  made  by  trainmen  for  nine-hour  day,  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  adjustment  of 
grievances;  granted  in  May;  grievances  of  engineers  and  firemen  also  were  adjusted  and 
runs  shortened  to  12  hours  maximum  in  one  day;  in  April,  machinists  made  general  de- 
maud  for  nine  hours  a  day  instead  of  10  and  increase  from  25  to  29  cents  an  hour;  in  July, 
renewed  demand  for  10  hours'  pay,  nine-hour  day  having  been  granted  with  pay  for  nine 
hours;  tower  men  petitioned  for  increase  of  50  cents  a  day;  in  August,  blacksmiths  were 
granted  nine-hour  day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and  increase  in  wages  averaging 
about  eight  per  cent. Through  efforts  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  an  advance  of 

20  per  cent  in  wages  was  granted,  giving  seamen  on  vessels  under  300  gross  tonnage  $25 
a  month;  on  vessels  between  300  and  1,500  gross  tonnage  $30  a  montli;  and  on  vessels 

over  1,500  gross  tonnage  $35  a  month. General  movement  was  begun  by  iron  workers 

to  establish  a  nine-hour  day. By  order  of  the  National  Post-Oflice  DejMirtment,  clerks 

In  post-offices  at  Springfield  and  Westfleld  were  granted  an  eight-hour  day. 

January.  An  eight-hour  day  with  minimum  wage  rate  of  S3  for  journeymen  and  $2  for 
helpers  was  granted  throughout  New  England  for  inside  electrical  workers  through  the 

efforts  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. Wages  were  increased 

for  motormen  and  conductors  employed  by  the  Lawrence  &  Methuen  Street  Railway  Co. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  granted  new  schedule  of  wages  for 

conductors  giving  $3.75  a  day  for  runs  of  from  120  to  160  miles,  $4  from  160  to  200  miles, 

S4.50  for  over  200  miles. Demand  was  made  for  increase  to  25  cents  an  hour  for  all 

motormen  and  conductors  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Railway  Co.  and 
the  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Co.,  divisions  of  the  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies; 
the  demand  also  provided  that  a  day's  work  should  be  10  hours  iu  12  consecutive  hours, 
that  30  cents  an  hour  should  be  paid  for  overtime,  that  cars  should  be  more  thoroughly 
equipped  and  repaired,  that  all  complaints  against  employes  should  be  submitted  to  an 
arbitration  committee,  and  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes 
should  be  recognized.  In  February,  the  company  announced  that  on  March  1  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages  would  be  put  into  operation,  increases  averaging  over  12  per  cent  being 
provided  for  nearly  all  of  the  2,522  motormen  and  conductors  employed  on  the  lines;  the 
schedule  provided  for  10-hour  day  with  20  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year  of  service; 

21  cents  for  the  second  year;  22  cents  for  the  third  and  fourth;  23  cents  from  the  fifth 
through  the  seventh;  24  cents  from  the  eighth  through  the  tenth;  and  25  cents  thereafter; 
this  schedule  was  finally  accepted  by  all  the  employes,  and  in  April  the  companies  ex- 
tended the  benefits  to  all  the  lines  leased  by  the  Boston  &  Northern  Division  and  agreed 

to  recognize  the  unions. New  scale  of  wages  was  adopted  for  motormen  and  conductors 

in  the  employ  of  the  Dartmouth  &  Westport  Street  Railway  Co.  and  the  New  Bedford  & 
Onset  Street  Railway  Co.,  to  take  effect  March  1;  20  cents  an  hour  being  granted  during 
the  first  three  years  of  service;  21  cents  for  the  fourth  year;  22  cents  for  the  fifth  year; 
23  cents  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  years;  24  cents  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  years; 
and  25  cents  for  15  years  or  more;  10  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work;  employes  of  the 
Union  Street  Railway  Co.,  under  the  same  management,  were  granted  18  cents  an  hour  for 
the  first  year's  service,  19  cents  for  the  second  year,  20  cents  for  the  third  year,  and  the 
same  rates  thereafter  as  on  the  other  lines. 

March.  Increase  in  wages  affecting  about  75  employes  was  granted  by  the  Framing- 
ham,  Southborough,  and  Marlborough  Street  Railway  Co.  and  the  Framingham  Union 
Street  Railway  Co.,  the  men  receiving  20  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year's  service,  21  cents 
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for  the  second  year,  22  cent9  for  the  third  year,  23  cents  through  the  sixth  year,  24  cents 
through  the  tenth  year,  and  25  cents  for  more  than  10  years;  maximum  had  been  20  cents 

an  hour. Freight  handlers  and  railroad  telegrapliers  and  telephone  oi)erators  employed 

by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.R.  Co.  were  granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  in  April,  the 
company  established  new  schedule  making  11  hours  with  run  of  not  more  than  100  miles  a 
day's  work  for  trainmen,  overtime  pay  to  be  allowed  for  each  mile  in  excess  of  100;  con- 
ductors on  passenger  trains  were  given  $3.60  a  day,  conductors  on  freight  trains  $3  with 
$3.40  on  way  trains,  these  rates  increasing  wages  about  five  per  cent;  wages  of  all  other 

trainmen  were  increased  10  per  cent,  and  rates  for  yard  brakemen  about  15  per  cent. 

Wages  of  motormen  and  conductors  of  the  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co. 
were  increased  from  five  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  length  of  service,  as  follows :  For 
over  10  years,  $2.50  a  day;  between  seven  and  10  years,  from  $2.30  to  $2.40;  between  four 
and  seven  years,  from  $2.06  to  S2.30;  between  two  and  four  years,  from  .*2  to  82.20; 
between  one  and  two  years,  from  $1.98  to  S2.10;  and  less  than  one  year,  from  §1.92  to  $2. 

Springfield  &  Eastern  Street  Railway  Co.  granted  demand  of  conductors  and  motormen 

for  Increase  to  20  cents  an  hour,  to  take  effect  May  3. Worcester  Consolidated  Street 

Railway  Co.  increased  wages  for  motormen  and  conductors,  allowing  20  cents  an  hour 
for  tlie  first  year  of  service,  21  cents  for  the  second  year,  22  cents  for  the  third  and  fourth, 

23  cents  through  the  sixth,  24  cents  through  the  tenth,  and  25  cents  for  more  than  10  years 
of  service;  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work;  system  of  service  stripes  to  be  adopted; 
schedule  aflfected  GOO  employes  in  Worcester  and  vicinity  and  took  effect  April  1. 

April.  Bro<'kton  &  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Co.  announced  that  on  May  1  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages  would  be  adopted  increasing  wages  of  all  employes,  the  maximum  to  be 

reached  after  10  years'  sei'vice. Employes  on  all  lines  of  the  New  Hampshire  Traction 

Co.  were  granted  increase  in  wages  under  a  schedule  practically  identical  with  that  adopted 
by  the  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Railway  Co.;  employes  in  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  and  Methuen  were  affected. Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Co.  (Canton  and 

vicinity)  adopted  sliding  scale  increasing  wages  of  all  employes. Voluntary  increase  in 

wages  was  made  by  Northampton  &  Amherst  Street  Railway  Co.  so  as  to  give  17  cents  an 
Lour  for  the  first  year  of  service  and  an  increase  of  one  cent  an  hour  each  year  until  maxi- 
mum of  20  cents  is  reached. Holyoke  Street  Railway  Co.  granted  increase  in  wages,  to 

take  effect  immediately,  providing  .$2  daily  wage  for  motormen  and  conductors  for  the  first 
year's  service  and  an  Increase  of  five  cents  each  year  until  maximum  of  $2.25  is  reached. 

Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.  adopted  sliding  scale  for  motormen  and  conductors, 

giving  $2  a  day  for  the  first  year  and  an  increase  of  five  cents  a  day  each  year  for  five 

years,  making  the  maximum  $2.25  a  day. INIotormen  and  conductors  emi)loyed  by  the 

Uxbridgc  and  Blackstoue  Street  Railway  Co.  were  granted  12  i)er  cent  increase  in  wages, 

making  the  minimum   rate   $2  a  day. Berkshire  Street  Railway  Co.  (Pittsfield  and 

vicinity)  adopted  new  schedule  allowing  10-hour  day  with  $2  a  day  for  the  first  year  of  ser- 
vice and  an  increase  of  five  cents  a  day  each  year  until  the  maximum  of  $2.25  is  reached. 

May.  Die  cutters  in  seven  cities  in  the  State  were  granted  increase  in  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  four  hours  in  weekly  schedule. Wages  of  employes  of  the  Interstate  Consoli- 
dated Street  Railway  Co.  (Attleborough  and  vicinity)  were  increased  so  as  to  give  $2  a 
day  during  the  first  year  of  service  and  an  in<;rease  of  10  cents  a  day  each  year  until  the 
maximum  of  $2. .50  is  reached. 

June.  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Co.  increased  wages  of  trainmen  15  per  cent,  making 
11  hours  a  day's  work;  wages  of  engineers  and  firemen  were  also  readjusted  so  as  to  give 

$4  a  day  for  engineers  on  freight  trains  and  $3.84  on  passenger  trains. Boston,  Revere 

Beach,  &  Lynn  Railroad  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  10  per  cent  for  450  employes. 

Providence  &  Fall  River  Street  Railway  Co.  adopted  new  schedule  providing  20  cents  an 
hour  for  the  first  year  of  service,  21  cents  for  the  second  year,  22  cents  for  the  third  and 
fourth,  23  cents  through  the  seventh,  24  cents  through  the  tenth,  and  25  cents  for  over  10 

years;  men  had  been  receiving  uniform  wage  of  20 cents  an  hour. Norfolk  &  Bristol 

Street  Railway  Co.  adopted  sliding  scale  giving  20  cents  an  hour  for  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  one  year,  22  cents  through  the  third  year,  23  cents  through  the  seventh  year, 

24  cents  through  the  tenth  year,  and  25  cents  an  hour  for  more  than  10  years. 

July.  Wages  of  employes  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co.  were  readjusted,  increase 
of  $1.40  a  week  being  granted  for  day  work  and  $2.10  a  week  for  night  work  for  conduc- 
tors, brakemen,  and  switchmen;  section  hands  were  given  35  cents  a  week  increase. 

Jugttst.  Motormen  and  conductors  employed  ijy  Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railway 
Co.  presented  demand  for  uniform  rate  of  $2.50  a  day  of  eight  hours,  with  35  cents  an  hour 
for  overtime,  spare  men  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  paid  $1.50  a  day. 

Curtailment  of  Production.  As  a  result  of  the  prohiintive  price  of  raw  cotton 
during  the  summer,  cotton  mills  throughout  New  England  shutdown  to  curtail  production. 
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Some  mills  were  shut  down  on  account  of  scarcity  of  cotton.  The  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Adams  ran  four  days  a  week  during  August  and  September,  about  2,500  employes  being 
aflfected;  Hamilton  Cotton  Mills  of  Amesbury,  employing  800  operatives,  closed  alternate 
weeks  through  July  and  August  and  part  of  September;  Faulkner  Mfg.  Co.  of  North  Bil- 
lei'ica  closed  mills  two  weeks  in  August;  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Dwight  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Chicopee  curtailed  production  during  August.  In  Fall  River,  curtailment  began  in  the 
Border  City  Mill,  No.  1,  in  June  and  continued  through  September;  during  this  period 
nearly  all  of  the  40  cotton  mills  of  the  city  were  closed  for  a  time,  some  running  on  short 
time  and  others  closing  entirely  for  a  week  or  more,  production  being  about  10  per  cent 
below  normal;  about  12,000  operatives  were  idle.  During  the  first  week  In  September 
marked  improvement  began  and  by  October  5  all  the  mills  were  reopened,  although  a  few 
"were  still  idle  in  some  departments.  During  part  of  August,  Saunders  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Grafton  closed  its  mills.  In  Lawrence,  the  Everett,  Pacific,  and  Pemberton  mills,  em- 
ploying in  the  aggregate  10,000  operatives,  suspended  operations  for  three  weeks  in  August 
and  September;  during  this  time  the  Methueu  Mills  of  Methuen  were  also  idle.  Pember- 
ton and  Methuen  mills  were  the  last  to  reopen,  on  September  21.  In  New  Bedford,  the 
Rotch  Mills  ran  on  half  time  during  July  and  suspended  work  for  about  a  w'eek  in  August; 
at  the  Gosnold  Mills  only  the  weaving  department  was  operated  during  a  part  of  August; 
Wamsutta  stills  were  closed  entirely  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  month.  At  Northbridge, 
the  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mills  and  the  Linwood  Cotton  Mills  shut  down  during  the  second 
week  in  September.  In  Palmer,  Boston  Duck  Co.  ran  four  days  a  week  during  July  and 
August;  the  Palmer  Mills  reduced  the  number  of  machines,  although  mills  were  run  on 
full  time.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  the  Springfield  Knitting  Co.  of  Springfield 
were  affected  by  curtailment  during  August.  In  Taunton,  Cohannet  Mills,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
worked  three  days  a  week  in  some  departments  during  August;  in  September  increased  to 
four  days  a  week,  shutting  down  entirely  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month.  In  Ux- 
bridge,  the  North  Uxbridge  Mfg.  Co.  closed  its  mills  during  August.  The  Boston  Mfg.  Co. 
at  Waltham  closed  its  mills  for  three  weeks  in  August  and  September,  1,500  operatives  being 
idle.  During  August  and  part  of  September,  Otis  Co.  at  Ware  ran  cloth  department  on 
half  time,  about  600  employes  being  affected.  The  Thorndike  Co.  at  Warren  closed  its  mills 
entirely  during  the  third  week  in  August  and  afterward  ran  four  days  a  week  until  Sep- 
tember 21,  when  full  time  was  resumed;  Warren  Mfg.  Co.  shut  down  three  mills  during 
the  third  week  in  August.  At  Webster,  S.  Slater  &  Sons  ran  one  plant  only  three  days  a 
week  during  August,  aboiit  800  hands  being  idle.  Cotton  mills  at  Williamstown,  employ- 
ing 2,50  operatives,  were  closed  entirely  for  seven  weeks  beginning  August  3. 

The  following  schedules  show  agreements  governing  wages  for  cigar  makers  and  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  operatoi-s : 

PacivErs'  Bill  of  Prices  of  Cigar  Maiceks  and  Packers  Union  97  of  Boston. 

Adopted  August  9, 1891.    Amended  September  27, 1S95. 

Loose. 

1-10, SI. 25 

1-20 1..50 

1-10,  17  or  20  top 1.50 

1-40,  13  face 2.25 

1-40,  9  face 2.00 

1-4 1.25 

1-80 not  less  than  4.00 

BumUes. 

1-10, Sl-50 

1-10,  50  in  bundle 1.50 

1-20, 1.50 

1-10,  25  in  bundle,  2  bundles  face, 1.75 

1-10,  25  in  bundle,  4  bundles  face, 2.00 

1-20,  25  in  bundle, 2.00 

1-40,  25  in  bundle 2.00 

1-4,  25  in  bundle 1.75 

1-20, 10  in  bundle, 2.50 

Perfectos  packed  in  bundles, 25  cents  extra. 

Bass  or  two  or  more  ribbons 25  cents  extra. 

Cigars  packed  25  in  bundle  and  pressed  in  blocks, lb  cents  extra. 

Sample  boxes  of  25  cigars  or  less 10  cents  extra  each. 

Cigars  packed  right  or  left, 25  cents  extra. 
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Clear' Havana  Work  {Figaro  Style). 

1-20,  loose, $2.00 

50  bundles, 2.00 

100  bundles, 2.00 

1-40 3.00 

Better  grades 25  cents  extra. 

1-40, 4.00 

All  jobs  not  on  this  bill  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than  two  cigar  makers 
and  three  packers. 

Bill  of  Prices  for  making. 

As  Amended  June  12,  1899,  by  Cigar  Makers  Union  97  of  Boston. 

Hand  Work. 

1.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Imported,  Mixed  or  Seed  Long  Filler. 

41,4  inches  or  less, $12.00 

41/^  inches  or  lesf< 13.00 

4%  inches  or  less, 14.00 

5     inches  or  less, 15.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  i,4  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

2.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Prepared  Imported,  Mixed  or  Seed  Scraps. 

41,4  inches  or  less $10.00 

4i/l>  inches  or  less 11.00 

4%  inches  or  less 12.00 

5     inches  or  less 13.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  i,4  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

3.  Perfectos,  Flor  del   Fumas,  Reina  Victorias  and  Trabuccas.      Sumatra   or   Seed 
Wrapper  and  Binder.     Imported,  Mixed  or  Seed  Long  Filler. 

41^  inches  or  less $15.00 

41/0  inches  or  less, IG.OO 

4-^4  inches  or  less, 17.00 

5     inches  or  less, Is. 00 

Two  dollars  extra  for  each  additional  Vi  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Prepared  imported,  mixed  or  seed  scraps,  one  dollar  less  than  long  filler. 

4.  Principes  and  Cheroots.    Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Imported,  INIixed 
or  Seed  Long  Filler. 

41,^  inches  or  less, $10.00 

434  inches  or  less, 11.00 

5     inches  or  less 12.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  Vi  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

5.  Panatellas,  Principes  and  Cheroots.    Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder,  Havana, 
Mixed  or  Seed  Long  Filler. 

iy^  inches  or  less $10.00 

4%  inches  or  less 11.00 

5     inches  or  less, 12.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  14  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Peculiar  shapes,  two  dollars  extra. 

6.  Panatellas,  Principes  and  Cheroots.    Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Pre- 
pared Imported,  Mixed  or  Seed  Scraps. 

4y2  inches  or  less $9.00 

4%  inches  or  less 10.00 

5     inches  or  less, 11.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  1.4  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Peculiar  shapes,  two  dollars  extra. 

7.  Where  Havana  Binders,  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrappers  are  used,  one  dollar  extra. 

8.  Where  Havana  Wrappers,  Havana  or  Seed  Binders  are  used,  two  dollars  extra. 

9.  Where  12  hand-made  straight  cigars  are  too  large  for  a  '1V2  inch  gauge,  one  dollar 
extra. 
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Imported  Filler  Mold  JForJc. 

10.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Imported  or  Mixed  Long  Filler. 

4  inches  or  less, $9.50 

m  inclies  or  less 10.50 

41,^  inches  or  less, 11.50 

4%  inches  or  less 12.50 

5  inches  or  less, 13.50 

One  dollar  exti-a  for  each  additional  i/i  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

11.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Prepared  Imported  Scraps. 

4  inches  or  less, SS.OO 

41,4  inches  or  less, 8.50 

4V2  inches  or  less 9.50 

4%  inches  or  less 10.50 

5  inches  or  less 11.50 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  \i  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

One  dollar  extra  for  all  odd  shapes. 

12.  Perfectos,  Flor  del  Fumas,  Reina  Victorias  and  Trabuccas.    Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrap- 
per and  Binder.    Imported  or  Mixed  Long  Filler. 

4i,i  inches  or  less 812.00 

41,^  inches  or  less, 13.00 

4%  inches  or  less 14.00 

5     inches  or  less, 15.00 

Two  dollars  extra  for  each  additional  \i  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

13.  Chei-oots.    Sumatra  or  Seed  VVrapper.    Imported  or  Mixed  Long  Filler. 

4V2  inches  or  less $9.00 

4%  inches  or  less 9.50 

5     inches  or  less 10.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  1,4  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Prepared  imported  Scraps  50  cents  less  than  long  imported  Filler. 

Peculiar  shapes,  one  dollar  extra. 

14.  Panatellas.    Sumatraor  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Imported  or  Mixed  Long  Filler. 

41,^  inches  or  less, $9.00 

434  inches  or  less 10.00 

5     inches  or  less, 11.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  1.4  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Prepared  imported  or  mixed  scraps  one  dollar  less  than  long  imported  Filler. 

Peculiar  shapes,  one  dollar  extra. 

15.  Where  less  molds  than  for  40  bunches  are  used,  the  job  shall  be  considered  the  same 
as  hand  work.    This  section  applies  to  imported  filler  mold  work  schedule  only. 

16.  Reroll  work,  one  dollar  extra. 

Seed  Mold  JVork. 

17.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Prepared  Seed  Scraps  or  mixed  with  half  or 
less  Imported  Scraps. 

4V->  inches  or  less $8.00 

494  inches  or  less, 8.50 

5     inches  or  less, 9.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  14  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

18.  Perfectos,  Flor  del  Fumas,  Reina  Victorias  and  Trabuccas,  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrap- 
per and  Binder.    Prepared  Seed  Scraps  or  mixed  with  half  or  less  Imported  Scraps. 

41,^  inches  or  less, $9.00 

4?4  inches  or  less 9.50 

5     inches  or  less 10.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  14  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

19.  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Seed  Long  Filler. 

41,2  inches  or  less, $9.00 

434  inches  or  less 9.50 

5     inches  or  less, 10.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  %  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
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20.  Perfectos,  Flor  del  Furnas,  Reina  Victorias  ami  Trabuccas,  Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrap- 
per and  Binder.    Seed  Long  Filler. 

41^  inches  or  less, $10.00 

4%  inches  or  less 10.50 

5     inches  or  less 11.00 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  Vt  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

21.  Panatellas.    Sumatra  or  Seed  Wrapper  and  Binder.    Seed  Long  Filler. 

4i,i  inches  or  less, $f>.50 

43'!  inches  or  less, 9.00 

5     inches  or  less, 9.50 

One  dollar  extra  for  each  additional  Xi  inch  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

22.  Where  molds  for  leas  than  100  bunches  are  used,  one  dollar  extra.  Where  molds  for 
less  than  40  bunches  are  used  the  job  to  be  considered  the  same  as  hand  work.  This  section 
applies  to  seed  mold  work  schedule  only. 

23.  There  must  be  press  facilities  for  all  molds  in  use. 

24.  Grievances  on  any  jobs  not  provided  for  in  this  bill  shall  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Union  97. 

25.  AVhen  a  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  in  the  construction  of  prices  named  in  this 
bill,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Board,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Union. 

26.  Team  work  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Union. 

27.  When  a  single  binder  is  used,  one  dollar  extra. 

Clear  Havana  Spanish   JFork. 

Invincibles m  inches,       $42.00 

Perfectos 5  "  30.00 

Reina  Victorias, 4»i  "  28.00 

Londres-flno, 4%  "  24.00 

Puritanos, 4^2  "  22.00 

Londres 4%  "  21.00 

Medianos iVt  "  20.00 

Conchas, 41/2  "  20.00 

Panatellas, 4%  "  19.00 

Conchas, ■ 4V4  "  18.00 

Princessas,  Operas,  Coiiuetas,  Infautis, 18.00 

Schedule  of  Wages  and  IIodus  of  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

As  Readjusted  Sept.  1,  1900,  and  still  in  force. 
Operators'  Salaries. 
Schedule  of  salaries  for  operators  in  exchanges  of  under  500  subscribers  outside  of  the 
Boston  and  Suburban  District,  and  under  1,000  in  the  Suburban  District. 

Local  Operators. 

At  the  end  of   1  month, $4. .'iO  a  week. 

At  the  end  of   4  months 5.75  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  16  months, 6.50  a  week. 

Toll  Operators. 

Selected  from  Ist class  local  operators, $7.00aweek. 

At  end  of  one  j-ear 8.00  a  week. 

(These  salaries  for  toll  operators  do  not  apply  to  suburban  district.) 

All  night  (Night  Operators) :  — 

At  end  of   1  month $7.50  a  week. 

At  end  of   6  months, 9-30  a  week. 

Not  Required  to  Remain  Awake  (Night  Operators) :  — 

At  end  of  1  month $5.00  a  week. 

At  end  of  6  months, 6.50  a  week. 
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Scbedule  of  salaries  for  operators  In  exchanges  of  500  subscribers  and  over  outside  of 
the  Boston  and  Suburban  District. 

First  month, Free. 

At  end  of   1  month fo.OOaweek. 

At  end  of   -t  months, 6.00  a  week. 

At  end  of  12  months, 6.50  a  week. 

At  end  of  24  monthb 7.00  a  week. 

At  end  of  36  mouths, 7.50  a  week. 

Toll  operators  to  be  selected  from  first-class  local  operators, .  S.OO  a  week. 

At  end  of  one  year, 9.00  a  week. 

Schedule  of  salaries  for  operators  in  exchanges  of  1,000  or  more  subscribers  in  the  Bos- 
ton and  Suburban  District. 

lleei/y. 

At  end  of   1  month $4.00  apprentice. 

At  end  of   4  months, 5.00  apprentice. 

At  end  of   7  months, 6.00  3d  class. 

At  end  of  19  months, 7.00  2d  class. 

At  end  of  31  months, S.OO  1st  class. 

At  end  of  43  months, 8.50  additional  pay  Opr. 

At  end  of  55  monllis, 9.00  additional  pay  Opr. 

At  end  of  67  months, 9. .lO  additional  pay  Opr. 

At  end  of  79  months 10.00  additional  pay  Opr. 

Stipervisors  and  Monitors. 

Supervisors, $12.00  a  week. 

Monitors 15.00  a  week. 

Tlie  hours  of  labor  aggregate  57  per  week. 

Trades  ITnions.  In  January,  attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  branches  of  the  printing 
trade  with  the  International  Typographical  Union.  Februari/.  Effort  was  made  to 
extend  the  influence  of  New  England  label  conference.  March.  New  rule  of  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  officials  stated  that  no  trade  marks  or  advertisements  shall  be 

used  on  the  caution'notice  prescribed  by  law. Report  received  that  22  of  the  32  articles 

in  schedule  presented  by  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  were  granted  by  Boston  and 
Albany  Division  of  New  York  Centi-al  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  including  $1  a  day 
increase  to  brakemen  who  take  engines  over  sections  unknown  to  engineers,  and  that 
switching  engines  and  train  crews  switch  out  and  make  up  trains  at  terminals.  April. 
Official  recognition  of  unions  was  granted  by  Boston  and  Northern,  Old  Colony  and  other 

systems  of  the  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies. Section  hands  of  Eastern  Division, 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  formed  union  with  lieadquarters  at  Boston,  Salem,  Portsmouth, 
and  Portland.  May.  Massachusetts  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  issued  circular  request- 
ing continued  financial  aid  from  all  unions  for  the  striking  textile  workers  at  Lowell. 

At  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  held  at  Milwaukee  new 
regulations  relating  to  benefits  were  adopted,  to  take  effect  August  1;  a  death  benefit  of 
8200  being  provided,  and  a  superannuation  benefit  of  $500  for  members  who  have  been  in 
good  standing  for  10  years  and  are  at  least  65  years  of  age  and  $1,000  for  members  who 
have  been  in  good  standing  20  years  and  are  at  least  68  years  of  age. 

UNION  STAMP   CONTRACT. 

Agreement  entered  into  this day  of 190 — ,  by  and  between 

■ shoe  manufacturer  of hereinafter  known  as  the 


Employer,  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  with  headquarters  at  434  Albany  Build- 
ing, Boston,  jMass.,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Union,  witnesseth  : 

1.  The  Union  agrees  to  furnish  its  Union  Stamp  to  the  Employer  free  of  charge,  to 
make  no  additional  price  for  the  use  of  the  Stamp,  to  make  no  discrimination  between  the 
Employer  and  other  firms,  persons,  or  corporations  who  maj'  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Union  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Stamp,  and  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  adver- 
tise the  Union  Stamp,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  the  Union  Stamped  products  of  the 
Employer,  in  common  with  other  employers  using  the  Union  Stamp. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  valuable  privileges,  the  Employer  agrees  to  hire,  as 
shoe  workers,  only  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  in  good  standing,  and 
further  agrees  not  to  retain  any  shoe  worker  in  his  employment  after  receiving  notice  from 
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the  Union  that  such  shoe  worker  is  objectionable  to  the  Union,  whether  on  account  of  iieing 
in  arrears  for  clues,  or  disobedience  of  Union  Rules  or  Laws,  or  from  any  other  cause. 

3.  The  Employer  agrees  that  he  will  not  cause  or  allow  the  Union  Stamp  to  be  placed 
on  any  goods  not  made  in  the  factory  for  which  the  use  of  the  Union  Stamf)  was  granted. 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Union  will  not  cause  or  sanction  any  strike,  and  that 
the  Employer  will  not  lock  out  his  employes  while  this  agreement  is  in  force. 

All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor,  which  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
sliall  be  submitted  to  either  the  State  Board  or  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  one 
man  from  each  side  and  a  third  man  selected  by  both. 

The  decision  of  this  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  Employer, 
the  Union  and  the  employes. 

5.  The  Union  agrees  to  assist  the  Employer  in  procuring  competent  shoe  workers  to  fill 
the  places  of  any  employes  who  refuse  to  abide  by  Section  4  of  this  agreement,  or  who  may 
withdraw  or  Ije  expelled  from  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union. 

6.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  Union  collectors  in  the  factory  sliall  not  be  hindered  or 
obstructed  in  collecting  the  dues  of  members  working  in  the  factory. 

7.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  General  President,  or  his  deputy  upon  his  written 
order,  may  visit  the  employes  in  the  factory  at  any  time. 

8.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  Union  is  the  lawful  owner  of  the  Union  Stamp. 

9.  The  Union  agrees  that  no  person  except  the  General  President,  or  his  deputy  upon 
his  written  order,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  receive  the  Union  Stamp  from  the 
Employer. 

10.  Should  the  Employer  violate  this  agreement,  he  agrees  to  surrender  the  Union  Stamp 
or  Stamjis  in  his  possession  to  the  General  President,  or  his  deputy  upon  his  written  order, 
and  that  the  said  General  President,  or  his  deputy,  may  take  said  Stamp  or  Stamps,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  without  Ijeing  liable  for  damages,  or  otherwise. 

11.  In  case  the  said  Employer  shall  for  any  cause  fail  to  deliver  the  said  Stamp  or 
Stamps  to  the  General  President  or  his  deputy,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  the  Em- 
ployer shall  be  liable  to  the  General  President  in  the  sum  of  $-200  as  liquidated  damages,  to 
be  recovered  by  the  General  President  in  an  action  of  contract,  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
General  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  against  the  Employer. 

12.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until Should  either 

party  desire  to  alter,  amend  or  annul  this  agreement,  it  should  give  a  written  notice  thereof 
to  the  other  party  three  months  before  expiration  of  the  agreement;  and  if  the  parties  fail 
to  give  such  notice  the  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year  until  such  notice  is  given. 

13.  In  case  the  Employer  shall  cease  to  do  business,  or  shall  transfer  his  lousiness,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation,  this  agreement  shall  be  ended, 
and  the  Stamp  or  Stamps  shall  be  returned  to  the  General  President  forthwith,  without 
demand  from  the  Union,  when  a  new  agreement  of  similar  tenor  as  this  may  be  entered 
into. 

No  change  in  the  above  printed  contract  will  be  recognized  unless  agreed  to  and  counter- 
signed by  the  General  President  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union. 
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ANALYSIS  — STRIKES   AND   LOCKOUTS. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  was  217,  a 
decrease  of  59  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  con- 
troversies, 10  were  lockouts  ;  three  strikes  were  settled  which 
had  been  inaugurated  during  the  preceding  year.  The  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  industrial  disputes  year  by  year  is  due  to 
the  constantly  growing  demand  for  joint  trade  agreements  ; 
these  agreements,  besides  stating  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  in  general,  provide  for  an  arbitration  board  to 
which  all  difficulties  are  referred.  Many  of  the  strikes  occur- 
ring during  the  year  under  consideration  were  of  a  serious  and 
protracted  nature  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  carriage 
and  wagon  workers'  strike  of  Amesbury,  the  bricklayers'  strike 
of  Boston,  the  paper  makers'  strike  of  Holyoke,  the  Lowell 
textile  strike,  the  strike  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  at  Lynn, 
and  the  North  Shore  carpenters'  strike. 

The  cities  and  towns  having  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the 
number  occurring  in  each  follow:  Boston,  40;  Lynn,  17; 
Springfield,  13;  Worcester,  12  ;  Brockton  and  Fall  River,  10 
each;  Haverhill,  eight;  Lowell,  seven;  New  Bedford  and 
Pittsfield,  six  each;  Spencer,  five;  Gardner  and  Salem,  four 
each;  Beverly,  Fitchburg,  Framiugham,  Greenfield,  Holyoke, 
Northampton,  North  Attleborough,  Peabody,  and  Somerville, 
three  each;  Blackstone,  Charlton,  Chicopee,  Clinton,  Glouces- 
ter, Lawrence,  North  Adams,  Quincy,  Waltham,  Watertown, 
Westfield,  West  Springfield,  and  Whitman,  two  each  f  Abington, 
Adams,  Amesbury,  Athol,  Bridgewater,  Cambridge,  Canton, 
Chelmsford,  Dalton,  Dedham,  Everett,  Leominster,  Maiden, 
Marblehead,  Medford,  Randolph,  Rockland,  Swampscott,  War- 
ren, Wenham,  West  Boylston,  and  Winchester,  one  each. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  disputes  occur- 
ring, b}^  months:  October,  15;  November,  11;  December, 
eight;  January,  19;  February,  18;  March,  23;  April,  25; 
May,  37  ;  June,  15  ;  July,  21 ;  iVugust,  11  ;  and  September,  14. 

A  presentation  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  and 
lockouts,  classified  by  occupations,  follows  : 
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Causes  and  Results  -of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :   By  Occupations. 


Bakers. 

Wages,  hours,  and  recognition  of 
union 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers, 

Against  non-union  workmen, 
Against  objectionable  workmen, 
Against  reduction  in  wages,  .     ' 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 
Hours,  wages,  and  recognition  of 

union, 

Synipatliy, 

Trades  union  controversy. 
Union  principles,      ... 
Violation  of  agreement,  . 
Wages  and  liour.s,     . 
Wages,  hours,  and  working  condi 

tions, 


Sue-        Com- 
ceeded  promised 


Bricklayers,  Masons,  and 
Plasterers. 

Against  non-union  workmen. 
Against  objectionable  workmen, 
Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 
For  weekly  payment  of  wages, 
Hours  and"  wages,     . 
Working  conditions, 

Building  Tradesmen   (not 
Specified). 

Against  non-union  workmen. 

Butchers. 

For  increase  in  wages,  . 
Sympathy, 

Carpenters. 

Against  non-union  workmen. 
Against  objectionable  workmen,  . 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 

Hours  and  wayes 

Hours,  wages,  and  recognition  of 

union 

Violation  of  agreement,  . 
Weekly  payment  of  wages,    . 

Clothing  Employes. 

For  increase  in  wages,  . 
For  recognition  of  union, 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employes, 

Hours  and  wages,     .... 
Working  conditions, 

Garment  Workers. 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employes, 

Wages,  hours,  and  recognition  of 

union, 

Working  conditions. 

Iron  Workers. 

Against  non-union  workmen. 
Against  objectionable  workmen. 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 
For  reinstatement  of  employes. 
Hours  and  working  conditions, 


Failed  — 

Men 

Re- 
instated 


Failed  - 
Places 
Filled 


Pend- 
ing 


Not 
Stated 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 
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Causes  and  Results  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :   By  Occupations 
—  Continued. 


Results 

Causes. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed - 
Men 
Re- 
instated 

Failed - 
Places 
Filled 

Pend- 
ing 

Not 
Stated 

Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 

Iron  Workers  — Con. 

Recognition  of  union, 
Sympathy, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

Jewelry  Workers. 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

Against  discharge  of  employes,    . 
Hours 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Laborers. 

2 

3 

6 

6 

- 

_ 

17 

Against  discharge  of  employes,    . 
Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 
For  increase  in  wages,    . 

Sympathy, 

Wages  and  working  conditions,    . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
3 
2 

- 

- 

1 
2 
9 
3 
2 

Lathers. 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

Union  principles 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Leather  Workers. 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

5 

Against  objectionable  foremen,     . 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

Other  causes 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

~ 

1 
3 
1 

Machinists. 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

10 

Against  objectionable  foremen,     . 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 
For  reinstatement  of  foremen. 

Hours, 

Hours  and  recognition  of  union,  . 
Working  conditions, 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

Painters. 

4 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

9 

Against  objectionable  foremen,    . 
For  increase  in  wages,    . 
Hours  and  wages,     .... 
Recognition  of  union, 
Working  conditions, 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Paper  Mill,  Operators. 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

For  increase  in  wages,    . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 
Working  conditions. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

Printing,   Publishing,  and 
Bookbinding  Employes. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 
For  weekly  payment  of  wages,     . 
Hours  and  recognition  of  union,  . 
Working  conditions, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Rubber  Workers. 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 
For  increase  in  wages,     . 
Working  conditions. 

_ 

- 

1 
1 
1 

1 

: 

: 

1 
2 
1 

Stone  Workers. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

9 

Against  non-union  workmen. 
Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 
For  increase  in  wages,    . 

Sympathy, 

Wages  and  hours 

Wages,  apprentices,  and  recogni- 
tion of  union 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

' 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
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Causes  and  Results  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :    By  Occupations 
—  Concluded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Teamsters. 

Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 
For  increase  in  wages, 

Hours, 

Violation  of  agreement,  . 

Textile  Operatives. 

Against  non-union  workmen, 

Against  objectionaV)le  workmen, 

Against  piece  work, . 

Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

For  reinstiitement  of  discharged 

employes,        .... 
Hours  aiul  wages. 

Sympathy, 

Workingconditions, 

Woodworkers. 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

Hours 

Wages,  hours,  and  recognition  of 
union, 


Miscellaneous. 

Against  discharge  of  employes,     . 
For  incrc.iHe  in  wages,     . 

()|)fn  shop, 

WagCH,  liours,  and  recognition  of 

union, 

Wages  and  working  conditions,     . 


Com- 
promised 


Failed  — 

Men 

Re- 
instated 


Failed - 
Places 
Filled 


Pend- 
ing 


Not 
Stated 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 


Recapitulation . 


Causes. 


Results 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Againsit  discharge  of  employees. 

Against  non-union  workmen, 

Against  objectionable  workmen. 

Against  reduction  in  wages,  . 

For  increase  in  wages,     . 

For  recognition  of  union, 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged 

employes,         .... 
For  weekly  payment  of  wages. 

Hours, 

Hours  and  wages,     . 

Sympathy, 

Trades  union  controversy. 
Union  iirinciples, 
Violation  of  agreement,  . 
Wages,  hours,  and  recognition  o 

union 

Wages,  hours,  and  working  condi 

tions 

Working  conditions, 

Other  causes 


Totals, 


Com- 
promised 


Failed  — 
Men 

tns!aied    F"l«1 


60 


Failed  — 
Places 


Pend- 
ing 


Not 
Stated 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 


3 
18 
11 
U 
62 

3 

7 
3 
9 
17 
10 
3 
•2 
3 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs occurred  in  the  building  trades,  the  number  being  47  ; 
these  included  14  disputes  aflecting  bricklayers,  masons,  and 
plasterers  ;  17  aflecting  carpenters ;  two  aflecting  lathers ;  nine 
ajQfecting  painters ;  and  two  involving  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters. 

The  industry  having  the  next  largest  number  of  disputes  was 
the  boot  and  shoe  with  29  ;  textile  operatives  follow  with  28  ; 
laborers  with  17  ;  and  metal  workers  Avith  12. 

The  summary  of  causes  shows  that  the  question  of  Avages 
alone  entered  into  79,  or  36.41  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  strikes  and  lockouts ;  agitation  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
caused  nine  disputes  ;  the  question  of  wages  or  hours  either 
alone  or  combined  with  some  other  grievance  entered  into  140, 
or  64.52  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

As  to  results  of  the  strikes,  56,  or  25.81  per  cent,  succeeded  ; 
60,  or  27.65  per  cent,  Avere  compromised;  90,  or  41.47  per 
cent  failed  (this  includes  44  cases  where  the  strikes  failed 
but  men  were  reinstated,  and  46  cases  Avhere  the  strikes  failed 
and  places  Avere  fllled)  ;  eight  strikes  were  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  period,  while  the  results  of  three  were  not  obtained. 

A  consideration  of  the  duration  and  number  of  strikers  or 
emplo3'^es  locked  out  shows  that  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  in 
many  cases  betAveen  actual  strikers  and  number  of  emploA^es 
affected  b}^  strike.  In  computing  the  aggregate,  Avhere  the 
original  number  of  strikes  was  not  obtainable,  we  used  the 
total  duration,  that  is,  the  period  from  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike  to  the  time  it  was  declared  oft',  and  the  total  number  of 
employes  affected  or  throAvn  into  idleness  by  the  strike  moA^e- 
ment. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  places  were  filled  as  soon  as 
possible  in  46  instances,  involving  2,147  men;  in  eight  cases 
the  disputes  Avere  pending  at  the  close  of  our  period. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  the  dura- 
tion, number  of  strikers,  and  total  Avorking-time  lost.  In  this 
table  no  strikes  have  been  considered  in  Avhich  duration  and 
number  of  strikers  Avere  not  stated. 
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Number  of  Stkiees  and  Lockouts. 


Number  of 
Strikers 


Working-time 
Lo»t  (Uays) 


25, 

14> 

12, 

8, 

2, 

25, 

1, 

il: 
1, 
1, 

3, 
8, 
2, 
3, 
5, 
1, 
2, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
1, 


Totals,  133 


day 

days 

days 

days 

days 

week 

days 

days 

weeks 

days 

days 

days 

weeks 

weeks 

month 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

months 

weeks 

days 

weeks 

weeks 

months 

weeks 

weeks 

week 

week 

week 

weeks 


1,575 

815 

808 

394 

83 

2,392 

22 

12 

1,102 

300 

160 

1,025 

1,193 

93 

96 

232 

ISO 

328 

700 

300 

1,950 

500 

13,000 

615 

19 

235 

175 

45 

300 

70 


1,675 

1,630 

2,424 

1,576 

415 

14,352 

220 

132 

13,224 

4,500 

2,400 

17,425 

21,474 

2,232 

2,496 

8,352 

7,660 

15,744 

36,400 

16,ai0 

111,150 

30,000 

936,000 

47,970 

1,938 

15,510 

1,050 

270 

1,800 

840 


28,709 


1,316,859 


It  will  be  seen  that  133  strikes  involved  28,709  workmen, 
the  total  working-time  lost  by  them  being  1,316,859  days. 


Labor  Legislation  — 1903. 


ACTS. 


[Chap.  229.] 
An  Act  to  establish  the  office  hours  of  the  various  departments  of  the 

STATE  government. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  — 
Section  13.  The  offices  of  all  the  departments  of  the  state  government  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  for  the  transaction  of  business  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
they  may  be  closed  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  not 
be  required  to  keep  his  office  open  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money  later  than  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Section  2.  Section  fourteen  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  Kevised  Laws  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  April  13,  1903. 

[Chap.  275.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  registration  of  the  insignia,  ribbons,  rosettes  or 

buttons  of  labor  unions. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs  : 

Section  1.  The  registration  of  the  insignia,  distinctive  ribbons,  or  membership  rosette 
or  button  of  a  labor  union  indicated  in  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  and  eight  of  chapter  seventy- 
two  of  the  Revised  Laws.' 

Section  2.  Any  such  Insignia,  distinctive  ribbons,  or  membership  rosettes  or  buttons 
heretofore  registered  under  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fully  registered 
within  the  meaning  of  said  act  if  such  registration  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  seven  and  eight  of  said  chapter  seventy-two  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  April  29, 1903. 

[Chap.  320.] 

An  Act  relative  to  public  service  corporations  and  their  employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  railroad,  street  railway,  electric  light,  gas,  telegraph,  telephone,  water 
or  steamboat  company  shall  appoint,  promote,  reinstate,  suspend  or  discharge  any  person 
employed  or  seeking  employment  by  any  such  company  at  the  request  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  or  any  member  or  member  elect  of  the  council  or  of  the  general  court, 
or  candidate  therefor,  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  justice  of  the  superior  court, 
judge  of  probate,  justice  of  a  police,  district  or  municipal  court,  district  attorney,  member 
or  member  elect  of  a  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  candidate  for  county  commis- 
sioner, member  or  member  elect  of  a  board  of  aldermen,  selectmen,  or  city  council,  or 
any  executive,  administrative  or  judicial  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town;  nor  shall  any  such 
public  officer  or  body,  or  any  member  or  member  elect  thereof  or  candidate  therefor, 
directly  or  indirectly  advocate,  oppose,  or  otherwise  interfere  in,  or  make  any  request, 
recommendation,  endorsement,  requirement  or  certificate  relative  to,  and  the  same,  if 
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made,  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to,  or  be  In  anj-  way  regarded  or 
permitted  to  influence  or  control,  the  appointment,  promotion,  reinstatement  or  retention 
of  any  person  employed  or  seeking  employment  by  any  such  corporation,  and  no  such 
person  shall  solicit,  obtain,  exhibit,  or  otherwise  make  use  of  any  such  official  request, 
recommendation,  certificate  or  endorsement  in  connection  with  any  existing  or  desired 
employment  bj-  a  public  service  corporation. 

Section  2.  The  offices  of  i)robation  officer,  notary  public  and  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
not  be  considered  public  offices  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Si;cTiON  3.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offence.    [Approved  May  5, 1903. 

[Chap.  42S.] 
An  Act  relative  to  granting  police  pensions  in  cities. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-nine  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Revised  Laws 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  of  any  city  ",  in  tlie  lirst  line,  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  the  words:  —  or  the  board  of  police  of  any  city  where  such  boards  are 
established,  —  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "  this  ",  in  the  third  line,  the  words  "  and  the 
following  section  or  has  accepted  the  corresponding  provisions  of  earlier  laws  and  which 
contains  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  latest  census,  state 
or  national,  may  ",  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  :  —  a<'t,  shall,  at  his  own  rcciuest, 
or  at  the  request  of  the  chief  or  superintendent  of  police,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board, 
he  is  disabled  for  useful  service  in  said  department,  —  by  striking  out  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  lines,  the  words  "  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  who  has  performed  faithful 
service  in  said  department  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  any  member  of  said  depart- 
ment", and  l»y  striking  out  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words  "  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
board,  he  is  disabled  for  useful  service  In  said  department",  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  words:  —  continuously,  and  every  member  so  retired  Mhall  annually  receive  as  a  pen- 
sion one  half  the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
such  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  citj-,  which  shall  appropriate  money  therefor,  —  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  — Section  20.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  board  of  ixilice  of  any  city 
where  puch  boards  are  established,  except  Boston,  which,  by  vote  of  its  city  council  accepts 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  at  his  own  request,  or  at  the  request  of  the  chief  or  sujier- 
intendent  of  police,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  he  is  disabled  for  useful  service  in 
said  department,  retire  from  active  service  and  i)lace  upon  a  pension  roll  any  member  of 
the  police  department  of  such  city  whom  the  city  physician  of  such  city  certifies  in  writing 
to  be  permanently  disabled,  mentally  or  physically,  by  injuries  sustained  through  no  fault 
of  his  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  from  further  performing  duty  as  such  member, 
or  any  member  of  said  department  who  has  performed  faithful  service  therein  lor  not  less 
than  twenty  years  continuously,  and  every  member  so  retired  shall  annually  receive  as  a 
pension  one  half  the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
such  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  city,  which  shall  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Section  2.  Section  thirty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following 
new  section  -.  —  Section  30.  The  city  council  of  any  city  which  has  accepted  chapter  three 
hundred  and  seventy -eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  the 
provisions  of  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Re- 
vised Laws,  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  continue  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  said  laws  or  may  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Section  3.  The  board  of  ))olice,  or  the  mayor  in  cities  having  no  board  of  police,  is 
hereby  authorized  in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  call  upon  any  person  >>o  pensioned  for  such 
temporary  service  in  the  department  as  he  may  be  fitted  to  perform,  and  during  such  ser- 
vice he  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay.    [Approved  June  16,  1003. 

[Chap.  4.<52.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  granting  ok  hawkers'  and  pedlers'  licenses  to 

CERTAIN   soldiers  AND  SAILORS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follotvs  : 

Section  twenty-one  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  —  Sec- 
tion 21.     Special  state  or  county  licenses  may  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  without  the  pay- 
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tnent  of  any  fee  therefor,  to  any  person  seventy  years  of  age  or  upwards,  or  to  any  soldier 
or  sailor  resident  iu  this  Commonwealth  who  has  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  who  has  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  such  service,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  identity,  and,  if  the  applicant  did  not  serve  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  of 
his  total  or  partial  disability  by  reason  of  wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.    [Approved  June  16, 1903. 

[Chap.  449.] 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  city  of  boston  to  make  payments  to  the  widows 

ok  next  of  kin  of  its  deceased  employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  l.  The  city  of  Boston  may,  when  authorized  bo  to  do  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  branch  of  its  city  council,  taken  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  and  approved  by  the 
mayor,  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  widow  of 
an  employee  who  shall  die  hereafter  in  the  service  of  the  city  after  not  less  than  five  years 
of  continuous  service  therein,  and  in  case  there  is  no  widow  such  sum  may  be  paid  to  the 
next  of  kin :  provided,  that  such  next  of  kin  were  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee 
dependent  upon  his  wages  for  support. 

Section  -2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  only  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
branch  of  the  city  council  taken  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  and  approved  by  the  mayor. 
[Approved  June  22,  1903. 

[Chap.  475.] 
An  Act  to  require  the  use  of  fans  or  blowers  in  all  places  where  emeky 

or  buffing  wheels  or  belts  are  used. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfoUotos  : 

Section  l.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  operating  a  factory  or  workshop  In  which 
emery  wheels  or  belts  or  butling  wheels  or  belts  injurious  to  the  health  of  employees  are 
used  shall,  within  three  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  provide  such  wheels  and  belts 
with  a  hood  or  hopper  connected  with  suction  pipes,  and  with  fans  or  blowers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  which  apparatus  shall  be  placed  and 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  any  person  or  persons  using  any  such  wheel  or 
belt  from  the  particles  or  dust  produced  by  the  operation  thereof,  and  to  convey  the  said 
particles  or  dust  either  outside  of  the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  so  placed  as  to  receive 
and  confine  the  said  particles  or  dust. 

Section  2.  Every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  iron  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper 
of  such  form  and  so  placed  that  the  particles  or  dust  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  wheel 
or  of  any  belt  connected  therewith  shall  fall  or  will  be  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by 
centrifugal  force;  and  the  fans  or  blowers  aforesaid  shall  be  of  such  size  and  shall  be  run 
at  such  speed  as  will  produce  a  volume  and  velocity  of  air  in  the  suction  and  discharge 
pipes  sufficient  eflfectually  to  convey  all  particles  or  dust  from  the  hood  or  hopper  through 
the  suction  pipes  and  so  outside  of  the  building  or  to  a  receptacle  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  The  suction  pipes  and  connections  shall  be  suitable  and  efficacious,  and 
such  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  district  police. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at 
the  point  of  grinding  contact,  nor  to  solid  emery  wheels  used  in  saw  mills  or  in  planing  mills 
or  in  other  woodworking  establishments,  nor  to  any  emery  wheel  six  inches  and  under  in 
diameter  used  in  establishments  where  the  principal  business  is  not  emery  wheel  grinding. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  police  and  of  factory  inspectors,  upon  re- 
ceiving notice  in  writing,  signed  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  any 
factory  or  workshop  as  aforesaid  is  not  provided  with  the  apparatus  herein  prescribed,  to 
visit  such  factory  or  workshop  and  inspect  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  any  such  factory  or  workshop  during  working  hours;  and  if  they 
ascertain,  iu  the  foregoing  or  in  any  other  manner,  that  the  owner,  proprietor  or  manager 
of  any  such  factory  or  workshop  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they 
shall  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing,  before  a  court  or  judge  having  jurisdiction,  and 
cause  such  owner,  proprietor  or  manager  to  be  proceeded  against  for  violation  of  this  act; 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Section  6.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty -five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  case  of  a  second  ofi'ence 
he  shall  be  punished  by  the  aforesaid  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Approved  June 
26, 1903. 
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RESOLVES. 


[Chap.  19.] 
Resolve  in  favor  of  the  new  bedfokd  textile  school. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School  for  the  purposes  of  the  school :  jtrovided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
until  satisfactory  evidence  has  Ijeen  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  an  additional  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  said  trustees 
by  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  or  received  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  city  of  New 
Bedford  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  amount 
provided  for  by  this  resolve.    [^Approved  March  10,  1903. 

[Chap.  20.] 
Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Bradford  durfee  textile  school  of  fall  river. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
to  ])e  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  school :  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
until  satisfactory  evidence  Is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  an  additional  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  Bradford  Durfee 
Textile  School  by  the  city  of  Fall  River,  pr  received  by  it  from  other  sources.  The  city  of 
Fall  River  Is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  Bradford  Durfee 
Textile  School  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be 
necessary  together  with  that  received  from  other  soiu-ces  to  obtain  the  amount  provided 
for  by  this  resolve.     [Approved  March  16,  1903. 

[Chap.  21.] 
Resolve  in  favor  of  the  lowell  textile  school. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purjioses  of  the  school :  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satis- 
factory evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  trustees  by  the  city  of  Lowell, 
or  received  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  city  of  Lowell  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise 
by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand 
dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  together  with  that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the 
amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve.    [Approved  March  16,  1903. 

[Chap.  G7.] 
Resolve  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  treasury  of 

the  commonwealth  to  the  trustees  of  the  LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  and  equipping  buildings  at  the  said  school  and  of  building  walls  to 
protect  such  buildings :  provided,  however,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satis- 
factory evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  that  the  sum  of  twenty -three  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  paid  or  machinery  and  equipment  of  equivalent  value  have  been 
transferred  by  the  city  of  Lowell,  or  by  private  parties,  to  the  Lowell  textile  school  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  city  of  Lowell  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to 
said  trustees  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be 
necessary  together  with  that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the  amount  provided 
for  in  this  resolve.     [Approved  April  30,  1903. 
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[Chap.  68.] 

Resolve  to  provide  for  completing  the  equipment  of  a  building  for  the 
bradford  durfee  textile  school  of  fall  river. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  trustees  of  The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  the  sura  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  said  trustees  in  completing  the 
equipment  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  that  school:  provided,  that  no  part  of  this  sum  shall 
be  paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  an  equivalent  sum  has  been  paid  or  machinery  and  equipment  of  an  equivalent 
value  have  been  transferred  to  said  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  city  of  Fall  River  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees 
such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  with 
that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve. 
{Approved  April  30,  1903. 

[Chap.  70.] 
Resolve  to  direct  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  to  consider  the  ex- 

PEOIENCT  of  establishing  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

Resolved,  That  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  directed  to  consider  the  matter 
of  establishing  in  this  Commonwealth  free  employment  offices,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
general  court,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  four,  such  information  as  it  can  obtain  in  respect  to  the  establishment  and  working  of 
such  employment  offices  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  proper  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  such  offices  in  this  Commonwealth. 
{Approved  May  4,  1903. 

[Chap.  87.] 

Resolve  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  laws  concerning  the  legal  relations  between  employers 
and  employees. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve,  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  persons,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman, 
to  be  kuown  as  the  committee  on  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee.  Of  the 
said  committee  one  member  shall  be  an  employer  of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  and  one 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  employees.  The  said  committee  shall  examine  and  con- 
sider the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  any  proposed  laws  or  amendments  concerning 
the  legal  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  and  especially  concerning  the  liability  of  the 
employer  for  injuries  received  by  the  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  the  con- 
duct of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of 
strikes  and  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court,  the  matter  of  blackll-ting,  the  creation  of  a 
disability  or  pension  fund  by  joint  contributions  of  employers  and  employees,  schemes  of 
industrial  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  and  schemes  of  industrial 
courts;  and  other  like  matters.  Said  committee  shall  consider  the  matters  involved  in  all 
petitions,  bills  and  resolves  now  pending  in  the  general  court  concerning  any  of  the  sub- 
jects above  referred  to.  The  said  committee  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  quarters  by  the  sergeant  al- 
arms in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere.  It  may  employ  experts  and  all  necessary  clerical 
and  other  assistance,  and  may  incur  such  reasonable  expenses,  including  travelling  ex- 
penses, as  may  be  authorized  by  the  governor  and  council.  Before  incurring  any  expense 
the  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate  its  probable  amount,  and  submit  the  esti- 
mate to  the  governor  and  council  for  their  approval,  and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  committee  beyond  the  amount  so  estimated  and  approved.  The  said  committee  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council.  The  said  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  general  court  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  expedient.  The  powers  of  the  committee  shall  terminate  on  the  said  second  Wednes- 
day of  January.  The  total  expense  to  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  resolve 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.    [Approved  June  6,  1903. 
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353 

Chelsea,  . 

353 

Chicopee, 

354 

Clinton, 

354 

Cohasset,   . 

354 

Concord,    . 

355 

Dalton, 

355 

Danvers,    . 

355 

Dedham,    . 

355 

Dighton,     . 

.355 

Douglas,    . 

355 

Dracut, 

355 

East  Bridgewater,     . 

355 

Easthamj^ton,    . 

356 

Easton, 

356 

Erving, 

356 

Everett,  . 

356 

Fairhaven, 

356 

Fall  River,     . 

356-358 
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Page 

Fitchburg, 

.    358,359 

Medford,. 

382 

Foxborough, 

359 

Medway,    . 

382 

Framingham,     . 

.    359,  360 

INIerrimac, . 

383 

Franklin,   . 

360 

Methuen,    . 

383 

Middleborough, 

383 

Gardner,    . 

360 

Middleton, 

383 

Gill 

360 

Milford,     . 

.     383, 384 

Gloucester,     . 

.    360,361 

Milll)ury,   . 

384 

Grafton,     . 

361 

Miilis, 

384 

Granville,  . 

361 

Milton, 

384 

Great  Barrington, 

361 

Monroe, 

384 

Greenfield, 

.    361,362 

Monson,     . 

384 

Montague, 

384 

Hampden, . 

362 

Hanover,    . 

362 

Natick, 

384 

Hanson, 

362 

Necdham,  . 

384 

Harwich,    . 

362 

New  Bedford, 

.     385, 386 

Havekhill, 

.     362-366 

Newbukyport, 

386 

Holden, 

366 

Newton,  . 

386 

Holliston,  . 

366 

North  Adams,. 

.     386-388 

HoLYOKE, 

.     366-369 

Northampton, 

.     388, 389 

Hopedale,  . 

369 

North  Andover, 

389 

Hopkinton, 

369 

North  Attleborough, 

389 

Hudson,     . 

369 

Northborough,  . 

389 

Hyde  Park, 

369 

Northbridge, 

389 

North  Brookfield,      . 

389 

Ipswich,     . 

369 

Orange, 

389 

Lawrence, 

370 

Oxford,      . 

.    389,390 

Lee,   .... 

371 

Leicester,  . 

371 

Palmer, 

390 

Lenox, 

371 

Peabody,    . 

390 

Leominster, 

371 

Pitts  field. 

.     390-392 

Leverett,    . 

372 

Plymouth, 

892 

Lexington, 

372 

Leyden, 

372 

QUINCY,      . 

392 

Lowell,    . 

.     372-374 

Ludlow,     . 

374 

Reading,    . 

392 

Lynn, 

.     374-381 

Randolph, . 

.    392,393 

Revere, 

393 

Malden,   . 

381 

Rockland,  . 

393 

Mansfield, . 

381 

Rockport,  . 

393 

Marblehead, 

.    381,382 

Rowe, 

393 

Marlborough, 

382 

Rowley,     . 

393 

Maynard,  . 

382 

Royalston, 

393 
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Russell,      ....            393 

Ware,         ....             402 

Rutland,     . 

393 

Warren,     . 
Watertown, 

402 
402, 403 

Salem, 

393,  394 

Wayland,   . 

403 

Sandwich,  . 

394 

Webster,    . 

403 

Saugus, 
Scituate,     . 

395 
395 

Wellesley, 
Wenhain,  . 

403 
403 

Shelburne, 

395 

Westborough,    . 

403 

SOMERVILLE, 

395 

West  Boylston, . 

403 

Southbridge, 

395 

West  Bridgewater, 

403 

South  Hadley, 

395 

Westfield,  . 

403,  404 

Spencer,     . 

395,  396 

Westford,  . 

404 

Springfield,    . 

396-399 

West  Newbury, 

404 

Stoneham, . 

400 

West  Springfield, 

404 

Stoughton, 

400 

Weymouth. 

404 

Swampscott, 

400 

Whitman,  . 

404,  405 

Taunton,  . 
Templeton, 
Tewksbury, 

400,  401 
401 
401 

Wilbraham, 
Williamsburg, 
Williamstown, 
Wilmington, 

405 
405 
405 
405 

Upton, 

401 

Winchendon, 

405 

Uxbridge,  . 

401 

Winchester, 
Winthrop, . 

405 
406 

Wakefield, 

401 

WOBURN,    . 

406 

Wales, 

401 

Worcester, 

.     406-409 

Walpole,    . 

401 

Wrentham, 

409 

Waltham, 

401,402 

In  general. 

409-416 

Analysis  —  Stril 

ces  ai 

id  lo 

3kouts, 

. 

.    417-422 

Labor  Legislation—  1903. 
Acts, 

An  Act  to  establish  the  office  hours  of  the  various  dejjart- 
ments  of  the  State  government,     ...... 

An  Act  relative  to  the  registration  of  the  insignia,  I'ibbons, 
rosettes  or  buttons  of  labor  unions, 

An  Act  relative  to  public  service  corpoi'ations  and  their  em- 
ployees, .        .         . 

An  Act  relative  to  granting  police  pensions  in  cities, 

An  Act  relative  to  the  granting  of  hawkers'  and  peddlers' 
licenses  to  certain  soldiers  and  sailors,  .... 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Boston  to  make  payments  to 
the  widows  or  next  of  kin  of  its  deceased  employees. 

An  Act  to  require  the  use  of  fans  or  blowers  in  all  places 
whei'e  emery  or  buffing  wheels  or  belts  are  used, 


423-425 

423 

423 

423 
424 

424, 425 

425 

425 
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Resolves, ' 426,427 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  New  Bedford  textile  school,       .        .  426 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  textile  school  of 

Fall  River,      .        .     '   .        .         .        .        .        .        .        .  426 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Lowell  textile  school,  .        .        .  426 

Resolve  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  textile  school, 426 

Resolve  to  provide  for  completing  the  equipment  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  Bradford  Durfee  textile  school  of  Full  River,    .  427 

Resolve  to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  consider 

the  expediency  of  establishing  free  employment  offices,     .  427 

Resolve  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  laws  concerning  the  legal  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees,     ....  427 


